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INTnODUCTION TO WOODSTOCK 


T he busy period of the gi’eat Civil War was one iuwliicb 
the character and genius of different parties Avere most 
brilliantly displayed, and, accordingly, the incidents 
wbicb took place on either side were of a striking and extraor- 
dinary character, and afforded ample foundation for fictitious 
composition. The Author had in .some measure attempted such 
in Feceril of the ; but the scene was in a remote part of 

the kingdom, and mingled with other national difierences, which 
left him still at liberty to glean another harvest out of so ample 
a store. 

In these circumstances, some wonderful adventures which 
happened at Woodstock in the year 1649 occurred to him as 
something he had long ago read o^ although he was unable to 
tell where, and of which the hint appeared sufficient, although, 
doubtless, it might have been muchbetter handled if the Author 
had not, in the lapse of time, lost everjdhing like an accurate 
recoUectiou of the real stor}% ^ ^ 

It was not until about this period, _ namely, 1831, that^ the 
Author, being called upon to write this Introduction, obtained 
a general account of what realty happened upon the marvellous 
occasion in question, in a work The Every-day Booh, 

published by Mr. Hone, and full of curious antiq^uarian research, 
the object being to give a variety of original information con- 
cerning manners, illustrated by curious instances, rarely to be 
found elsewhere.^ Among other matter, Mr. Hone quotes an 
article fi:om the British Magazine for 1747, in the following 
words, and which is probabty the document which the Author 
of Woodstoch had formerly perused, although he was unable to 
refer to the source of his information. The tract is entitled ' 
The Genuine History of the Good Devil of Woodstock, Famous in 
the World in the Year 1649, and never accounted for, or at all 
understood to this Time. 


» Vol. ii. pp. 582-590, Lend. 1827 {Laxng), 
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The teller of this Genuine Histary proceeds Yerhatim as 
foUo'ws : 

Some original papers having lately fallen into J 

name of Authentic Memoirs of the Memorable Joseph Collnis of Oxford, 
commmly known by the Name of Funny Joe, and now intended for the Press, 

I was extaemely delighted to find in them a circumstantial and unquestion- 
ahle account of the most famous of all innsihle agents, so well known in 
the year 1649, under the name of the Good Devil of Woodstock, and even 
adored by the people of that place, for the vexation and distress it occasioned 
sonie people they were not uiucb. pleased witli. As this famous stor\ , 
though related by a thousand people, and attested in all its circumstances, 
beyond all possibility of doubt, by people of rank, learning, and reputation, 
of Oxford and the adjacent towns, has never yet been accounted lor, or at 
all understood, and is perfectly explained, in a manner that can admit of 
no doubt, in these papers, 1 could not refuse my readers their share of the 
pleasure it gave me in reading. 

There is, therefore, no doubt that, in the year 1649, a 
number of incidents, supposed to he supernatural, took place 
at the king’s palace of Woodstock, which the Commissioners of 
Parliament were then and there endeavouring to dilapidate and 
destroy. The account of this by the Commissioners themselves, 
or under their authority, was repeatedly published, and, in 

no n 4*^ TinmA aaa rkC I%7 a 



in Glasgow, and approved coEeetor of such tales. 

It was the object of neither of the great political parties of 
that day to discreet this narrative, which gave great satisfaction 
both to the Cavaliers and Roundheads ■ the former conceiving 
that the license given to the demons was in consequence of the 
impious desecration of the Hug’s furniture and apartmenhs, so 
that the citizens of Woodstock almost adored the supposed 
spintS’ as pengers of the cause of royalty; while the friends 
otthe Farh^en^ on the other hand, imputed to the malice of 
the tend the obstruction of the pious work, as they judged 
that which they had m hand. J J & 

of prolonging a curious quotation, I include a 
page or two from Mr. Hone s Every-day Booh. 

at Woodstock manor-house, 
SS’s bedebLw jesidence in the King’s own rooms. His 

SS^and the council-hall their 

SS’of buinesr they sat for de- 

and stowed it witli no otl, tomg-room they made their wood-yard, 

h“e Hi-h ParWhlb 5 ^he famous Koyal Oak from 

me-iii„n i-ark, which, tlmt nothing might he left with the name of the 

' Originally pablished at Edinliurgh, 1G85, 12mo {Laingy. 
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King about it, they had dug up by the roots, and bnndled up into fagots 
for their firing. 

'October 16. — This day they first sat for the despatch of business. 
In the midst of their fimt debate thor(? entered a large black dog, as they 
thought, -which made a teiTible howling, overturned two or three of their 
chairs, and doing some other damage, wont under the bed, and there 
gnawed the cords. The door this while continued constantly shut, when, 
after some two or three hours, Giles Sharp, their secretary, looking under 
the bed, perceived that the creature was vanished, and that a plate of meat 
which one of the servants had hid there was untouched, and showing them 
to their honours, they -were all convinced there could be no real dog con- 
cerned in the case ; the said Giles also deposed on oath, that, to his certain 
knowledge, there was not. 

‘ October 17. — As they were this da}’^ sitting at dinner in a lower 
room, they heard plainly the noise of persons walking over their heads, 
though they well knew the doors were all locked, and there could be none 
there. Presently after they heard also all the wood of the King’s Oak 
brought by parcels from the dining-room, and thrown with gi-eat violence 
into the presence-chamber, as also the chairs, stools, tables, and other fur- 
niture forcibly hurled about the room, their o-wn papers of the minutes of 
their transactions torn, and the ink -glass broken. When all this had some 
time ceased, the said Giles proposed to enter first into these rooms, and, in 
presence of the Commissioners, of whom he received the key, he opened 
the door, and entering, with their honours following him, ho there found 
the wood strewed about the room, the chairs tossed about and broken, the 
papers torn, and the ink-glass broken over them all as they had heard, yet 
no footsteps appeared of any person -whatever being there, nor had the 
doors ever been opened to admit or let out any persons .since their honours 
were last there. It was therefore voted, ncm. con., that the person who 
did this mischief could have entered no other way than at the keyhole of 
the said doors. 

‘ In the night following this same day, the said Giles, and two other of 
the Commissioners’ servants, as they were in bed at [in] the same room with 
their honours, had their bed’s feet lifted up so much higher than their 
heads, that they exjrected to have their necks broken, and then they were 
let fall at once with such violence as shook them up from the bed to a goo<l 
distance ; and this w'as repeated many times, their honoiu-s being amazed 
spectators of it. In the moming the bedsteads were found cracked and 
broken, and the .said Giles and his fellows declared they were sore to the 
bones with the tossing and jolting of the beds. 

‘ October 19. — As they were all in bed together, the candles were 
blown out -w’ith a sulphurous smell, and instantly many trenchers of wood 
were hurled about the room ; and one of them, putting his head above 
the clothes, had not less than six forcibly thrown at him, which wounded 
him very grievously. In the morning the trenchers were all found lying 
about the room, and were observed to be the same they had eaten on the 
day before, none being found remaining in the pantry. 

'October 20. — This night the candles were put out as before; the cur- 
tains of the bed in which their honours lay were drawn to and fro many 
times with great violence ; their honours received many cruel blows, ' and 
were much bruised beside, with eight great pewter dishes, and three dozen 
wooden trenchers, which -n'ere thrown on the bed, and afterwards heard 
rolling about the room. 
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‘ Many tin.es .f 

fag_gote\>ytheir beds.de, tat and'ti.e afcesaid GiksnUesb 


dishes or trenchers w.re there seen^ .leither ; 


that by their different arranging in the pantiy, they had assnrcdlj hetn 

This night they had no disturbance. 

October 22. — Candles put out as 


before. Tl.ey had the saidWibdi 


.ItrS apin, to 7.;» not by tto pro, octet t/'f 

piteimscts; thedotliosot tlieit beds ivcro all piilW oil , and tlio bnebs, 

v/ithout any wind, were thrown off the chimney-tops mto the nndst. 

“ oir 24.-The candles put out as before. Ti.cy thongl.t all tbe 
wood of the King’s Oak was violently thrown down by tlie.r bedsides; 
they counted sixty-four faggots that fell with great violcicc, and some hit 
and shook the bed ; but in the morning none were found there, nor the 
door of the room opened in which the said faggots were. _ 

‘ October 2a. — The candles put out as before. The cnrt.aiiis of the 
bed in the drawing-room were many times forcibly dram. ; the wood 
tlirown out as before a terrible crack like thunder was heard ; and one 
of the servants, running to see if his masters wciu not killed, found at his 
return three dozen trenchers laid smoothly upoTi his bed under the quilt. 

‘OdAher 26. —The beds were shaken as before; the window.s .seemed 
all broken to pieces, and glass fell in vast quantities all about the room. 

In the morning they found the windows all whole, hut the floor strewed 
with broken glass, which they gathered and laid by. 

‘ October 29. — At midnight candles went out as before ; somctliing 
walked majestically through the room, and opened and shut the window ; 
great stones were thrown violently into the room, .some wheicof fell on the 
beds, others on the floor ; and at about a quarter after one, a noise was heard 
as of forty cannon discharged together, and again repeated at about eiglit 
minutes’ distance. This alarmed and raised all the neighbourhood, wlio, 
coming into their honours’ room, gathered up the great stones, fourscore 
in number, many of them like common pebbles and boulters, and laid 
them by, where they are to he seen to this day, at a comer of the adjoin- 
ing field. This noise, like the discharge of cannon, was heard throughout 
the country for sixteen miles round- Daring these noises, which \Ycre heard 
in both rooms together, both the Commissioners and their servants gave ono 
another oxer for lori, and cried out for help ; and Giles Sharp, snatching up 
a sword, had wellnigh killed one of their honours, tiaking him for the spirit 
as he catne in his .shirt into the room. "While they were together, the noise 
was continued, and part of the tiling of the house, and all the windows of 
an upper room, were taken away with it. 

_ ‘ OctoSer SO. — At midnight something walked into the chamber, tread- 
mg like a tear ; it walked many times about, then threw the warmin"-nan 
violently upon the floor, and so bruised it that it was spoiled. Vast 
quantities of glass were now thrown about- the room, and vast numbers of 
grrat stones and horses hones were thrown in ; the.se were all found in 
the mommg, and the floors, beds, and walls were all much damaged by 
the violence they were thrown in. fa J 

‘^cevernler 1. — Caudles were placed in all parts of the room and a 
EuKt midnight, the ^ndles all yet burning, a noise like 

tossed all oscr tbe room and about the beds, that had not their honours 
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called in Giles and tis fellows, tlie house had been assuredly burnt. An 
hour after the candles went out, as usual, the crack of man)’^ cannon was 
heard, and many pails full of green stinking water were thrown on their 
honours in bed ; great stones were also thrown in as before, the bed- 
cuitains and bedsteads torn and broken ; the windows were now all really 
broken, and the w'hole neighbourhood alarmed with the noises ; nay, the 
very rabbit-stealei-s that were abroad that night in the warren ivere so 
frightened at the dismal thundering, that they fled for fear, and left their 
ferrets behind them. 

1 ‘ One of their honours this niglit spoke, and in the name of God asked 

what it was, and why it disturbed them so ? No answer was given to this ; 
but the noise ceased for a while, when the spirit came again, and, as they 
all agreed, brought with it seven devils worse than itself. One of the 
servants now lighted a large candle, and set it in the doonvay between the 
two chambers, to see what passed ; and as he ^ watched it, he plainly saw 
a hoof striking the candle and candlestick into the middle of the room 
and afterwards making three scrapes over the snuff of the candle, to 
scrape it ottt. Upon this, the same person was so bold as to draw a 
sword ; but he had scarce got it out, when he perceived another invis- 
ible hand had hold of it too, and pulled with him for it, and, at len^rth 
prevailing, struck him so violently on the head with the pommel, that°he 
fell down for dead with the blow. At this instant was heard another 
birrst like the discharge of a broadside of a ship of war, and at about a 
minute or two’s distance each, no less than nineteen more such; these 
shook the house so violently, that they expected every moment it would 
fall upon their heads. The neighbours on this wore all alarmed, and, 
running to the house, they all joined in prayer and psalm-singing, durintf 
which the noise still continued in the other rooms, and the discharge o^ 
cannon without, though nobody was there.’ 


Dr. Plot 2 concludes his relation of this memorable events with observing 
that, though tricks have often been played in affairs of this kind, many of 
these things are not reconcilable with juggling ; such as, 1st, The loud 
noises beyond the power of man to make, without instruments which were 
not there ; 2d, The tearing and breaking of the beds ; 3d, The throwing 
about the fire; 4th, The hoof treading out the candle; and 5th, The 
striving for the sword, and the blow the man received from the pommel 
of it. 

To show how great men are sometimes deceived, we may recur to the 
tract entitled Tlic Secret Mistory of the Good, Devil of Woodstock, in which 
we find it, under the author’s own hand, that he, Joseph CoUins com- 
monly -called Funny Joe, was himself this very devil ; that, under the 
feigned name of Giles Sharp, he hired himself as a senmnt to the Commis- 
sioners ; that, by the help of two friends — an unknown trapdoor in the 

ceiling of the bedchamber and a pound of common gunpowder he played 

all these extraordinary tricks by himself ; that his fellow-servants whom 
he had introduced on purpose to assist him, had lifted up their own beds • 
and that the candles were contrived, by a common trick of gunpowder to 
be extinguished at a certain time. ^ ’ 


ghostsetr^o/the^a?t? regular 

alterld bTscott.r'“^ quotation the diction is slightly 

“ In his natural History of Oxfordshire. 
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fnrcc v.'ft'i, n-i. ,ltv i wfijs*, Jiiv ilc't r.l ?*i!, l-nt tn!!y 
!(• <!ayj v.ht’lj.*"'! its 5n:'.t rw/:?!, nii:! 

hif', for jii-r jHipp’!*''. ; r.iui v/iis 'h, v.iifn fls- 
served Isis hv (•foe Shnrp, or OjIUji--) Ifi out, inokr.l 

for. The story of the hoof utul .'-wetrd h" hitn-elf v.iu;* t", nrel ve.i 
never BURpccted ns tf) tlie tenth of llirtn, thfeieh iioje fiction". Uy the 
trap-door his friends let down .‘.tones, oh'v-' v v.-iter, , 

they cither left then- or drew u}> njoun. te- t eniif d hi'> ; and 

hyihi.s way let ihetuselvi-i in lunl ont, withcml oj.-nin*: thr ‘loof:-, or 
throufjh tiio ke.yhole.s ; atid tdl tiie ncii'e;; di.- < t!t'-;:d, j,e d* .dare.-i he liindc 
hy placing quanlilies of white gnii{e»v.‘ier ovi-t of hnrnitig rhatcettl, 

on plate.s of tin, which, as they melted, esjiltvih d v. ith .a vifdent no-.ne, 

[One thing there, was beyond nil the^^, be j.db; ti-, whi>’b drove th*-j.o 
from tlic bonRC in reality, thongb they mv,>r owtnd it. Tiii>. «a,s, they 
bad formed a re.serve of jiart of tlie premiee.s in thejiict lvi ,, and bid tbeir 
mutual ngrteiiiout, wbicii tln-y b:nl rlmwii up ju wriliii;.*, under ibe *-arth 
in a pot, in a corner of the room in wbieli tin y r.'tially tlincd, isi v.hieh 
an orangc-trcc grmv. When in the niid.st of tlnir dinner otn- day thi.s 
earth of itself took fire, and burnt violently with a blue llaine, tilling the 
room with a strong sulphurous etcucb ; and this In* id.so jirofesw-s was hi.s 
own doing, by a secret mixture lie bad placed there the day lic forc,] 

I am very ba]ipy in having an opportunity of petting bii tory right 
about tlicso rcmaTKablc events, and would not have the rT-.idrr iliRbeljevc 
my author’s account of them, from his muuiug either white guujvjwdcr 
exploding when melted, or his making the cartii about the jHit take lire 
of its own ncconl; since, however improh.aitle thcM?! nccount.s may appear to 
some readers, and whatever .sccvcLs they might !« in .To‘ ’b time, they are 
now well known in chcmislry. As to the hist, there nced.s only to nn.v an 
equal quantity of iron filings, finely jwwdered, and powder of pure brim- 
stone, and make them into a qiaste with fair water. This pa.sic, when it 
hath lain together about twenty-six lionrs, will of itself take fire, and bnni 
all the sulphur away with a blue flame and a bad smell. For the otbers, 
what he calls white gunpowder is plainly the thundering powder called hv 
our chemhts pulvia fuhiiinaiif). It is composed of three qiarts of .s-altiictre, 
two parts of pearl ashes or salt of Uiriar, and one part of llowcr of brim- 
stone, mixed together and beat to a fine powder ; a small quantity of tlii.s 
held on the point of a knife over a candle will not go olT till it melt and 
then it gives a report like that of a jnstol ; ntid thi.s he might c.asilv dis- 
pose of in larger quantities, so as to make it explode of itself wiiife h,. 
the said Joe, was with his masters. ’ ’ 


The. dog who h'gan the 
a bitch, who had idvortly [tl 
this di.stnrb.snec in rci; 


Saoh is tte explanation of the ghostly adventures of 'Wood- 
stock. as ttansfeiied by Mr. Hone from the pages of the old 
^ termed the Memoirs of tU Uemorahk Joseph 

Collins of Oxford, whose courage and loyalty were the only 
wizards which conjured up those strange and surprising appari- 
tions and works of gimts which passed as so inqnMtionable 

tl *®y“l’™enteiy Commissioners, of Dr. Plot 
and other authors of credit The pnhis ficlminans, the scCTOt 

apStL apothecl^/e 
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If ra)’ incmorj' be not treacberous, tbe actor of these wonders 
made use of bis skill in fmeworks upon the following remarkable 
occasion. The Commissioners^ bad not> in their zeal for the 
public service, overlooked their own private interests, and a 
deed was drawn up upon parchment, recording the share and 
nature of the advantages which they privately agreed to 
concede to each other ; at the same time they were, it seems, 
loth to entrust to any one of their number the keeping of a 
document in which all were equally concerned. They hid 
the written agreement within a liower-pot, in wliich a shrub 
concealed it from the eyes of any chance spectator. But 
the rumour of the ap])aritions ha^ung gone abroad, curiosity 
drew many of tbe neighbours to Woodstock, and some in 
particular to whom the knowledge of this agreement would 
have afforded matter of scandal As tbe Commissioners re- 
ceived these guests in the saloon Avbcre the flower-pot was 
placed, a match was suddenly set to some fireworlvs placed 
there by Sharp, the secretaiy. The flower-pot burst to pieces 
with the concussion, or was prepared so as to explode of itself, 
and the contract of the Commissioners, bearing testimony to 
their private roguery, was thrown into the midst of the visitors 
assembled. If I have recollected this incident accurately for 
it is more than forty years since I perused tbe tract, it is 
probable that, m omitting it from the novel, I may also have 
passed over, from want of memory, other matters wdiich might 
have made an essential addition to the story. Nothing, indeed, 
is more certain than that incidents which are real jireserve an 
infinite advantage in works of this nature over such as are 
fictitious. The tree, however, must remain where it has 
fallen. 

Having occasion to be in London in October 3 831, I made 
some researches ip the British Museum, and in that rich collec- 
tion, with the land assistance of the keepers, who manaf^e it 
with so much credit to themselves and advantac^e to"^ the 
public, I recovered two original pamphlets, ^ which'^contain a 
full account_ of the phenomena at Woodstock in 1649. The 
first is a satirical poem, published in that year, which plainly 
show's that the legend was current among the people in the 
very shape in which it was afterwards made public I have 
not found the explanation of Joe Collins, which, as mentioned 
by Mr. Hone, resolves the whole into confederacy. . It might 
however, be recovered by a stricter search than I had leisure 


^ See Appendix. 
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for. In the meantime, it maj' be observed, that neither the 
name of Joe Collins nor Sharp occurs among the dramatis 
personw given in these tracts, published when he might have 
been endangered by anything which directed suspicion towards 
him, at least in 1649, and perhaps might have exposed him to 
danger even in 1660, from the malice of a powerful though 
defeated faction.^ 

Isi Aufjusl 1832 . 


PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 

I T is not my purpose to inform my readers how the manu- 
scripts of that eminent antiquary, the Rev. J. A Rochecliffe, 
R.D., came into my possession. There are many ways in 
which such things happen, and it is enough to say they were 
rescued from an unworthy fate, and that they were_ honestly 
come by. ' As for the authenticity of the anecdotes which I have 
gleaned from the writings of this excellent person, and put 
together with my own unrivalled facility, the name of Doctor 
Rochecliffe will warrant accuracy, wherever that name happens 
to he known. 

With his history the reading part of the world are well 
acquainted ; and we might refer the tyro to honest Anthony a 
Wood, who looked up to him as one of the pillars of High 
Church, and bestows on him an exemplary character in the 
AtTience Oxonienses, although the Doctor was educated at Cam- 
bridge, England’s other eye. 

It is well known that Doctor Rochecliffe early obtained 
preferment in the church, on account of the spirited share 
which he took in the controversy with the Puritans ; and that 
his work, , entitled Malleus Hceresis, was considered as a knock- 
down blow by all except those who received it. It was that 
work which made him, at the early age of thirty, rector of 
Woodstoel^ and which afterwards secured h^ a place in the 
eatelogue of the celebrated Century White ; and, worse than 

^ 7 7 ^ 7^ . among the catalogues of 

s^ndalous and mahgnant pnests admitted into benefices bv 
^e prelates his opmions occasioned the loss of his livinu or 
Woodstock by the ascendency of presbytery. He was chapkin, 
during mo.st pa rt of the Civil War, to Sir Henry Lee’s re^- 

* [See Lockhart, Life of Scott, vol. viil. pp. 353-358.] ' 
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ment, levied for tFe service of King Charles ; and it was said 
he engaged more than once personally in the field. At least 
it is certain that Doctor Rochecliffe was repeatedly m great 
danger, as will appear from more passages than one in the 
following history, which speaks of his own exploits, like CcBsar, 
in the third person. I suspect, however, some Presbyterian 
commentator has been guilty of interpolating two or fhree 
passages. The manuscript was long in possession ol the 
Ever^ds, a distinguished family of that p^suasion. 

During the usurpation Doctor Rochecliffe was constantly 
engaged in one or other of the premature attempts ah a 
reSoration of monarchy ; and was accounted, for his audacity 
presence of mind, and depth of judgment, one of the greatest 
undertakers for the Eng in that busy time, wffh this triflmg 
drawback, that the plots in which he busied himself were 
almoist constantly detected. _ Nay, it was supected that Crom- 
well himself sometimes contrived to suggest to him the intrigues 
in Tvhidi he engaged, by which m«“s the^y Protector made 
emeriments oi the fideUty of donhtfol faends, and became 
well acQuainted with the plots of declared enemiK, wtach he 
thought it more easy to disconcert and drsappomt than to 

®™pOT^theKratoration, Doctor Kocheoliffe regained his living 
of Woodstock, with other church preferment, gave up 
polemics and poUtical intrigues for philosophy. He was one of 
the constituent members of the Boyal Society, and ms the 
person through whom Charles regui^ of that learned body 
solution of their curious problem. Why, if a .™ssel is filled 
brimful of water, and a large, live fish plunged into the water, 
nevertheless it shall not overflow the pitcher ! Doctor Koche- 
cUffe’s exposition of this phenomenon was the most ingemous 
and instructive of four that were given m ; and is certmn 
the Doctor must have gained the honour of the day, but for toe 
obstinacy of a plain, dull, country gentleman, who masted 
that toe experiment should be, m the first place, pubhcly 
fried. When this was done, the event showed it would have 
been rather rash to have adopted the facts exclusive^ on toe 
royal authority; as the fish, however curiously mse^d mto 
his native element, splashed toe water oyer toe hall, and 
destroyed the credit of four mgenious essayists, besides a large 

Turkey carpet. 

rm Z ,.onocc.nrT to .sav, unless to some readers of very literal 
capacity® maf Doctor Koch^^^^ Ws manuscripts are alike apocryphal. 
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Doctor Ptochecliffe, it would seem, died al)out 1 085, leaving 
many papers behind him of various kinds, and, above all, many 
valuable anecdotes of secret histor)’’, from which the following 
Memoirs have been extracted, on which we intend to say only 
a few words by way of illustration. 

The existence of Rosamond’s Labyrinth, mentioned in these 
pages, is attested by Drayton in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Rosamond’s Labyrinth, whose rains, together with her Well, being 
paved with square stones in the bottom, .and also her Tower, fioni which the 
Labyrinth did run, .are yet remaining . . . being vaults arched and walled 
vrith brick and stone, almost inextricably wound one with another, by 
which, if at any timelier lodging were l.aid about by the Queen, she might 
e^ily avoid penl imminent, and, if need be, by secret issues take the air 
abroad, many furlongs about Woodstock in O.vfordshire.^ 


^ probable that a singular piece of phantasma- 

gona, which was yertainly played off upon the Commissioners 
^ Parliament, who were sent down to dispark and 

the death of Charles L, was con- 
T the secret passages and recesses in the 

Rosamond, round which successive 
monarchs had erected a hunting-seat or lodge. 

HoTin?rflhla^ curious account of the disturbance given to those 

S w 

ville ^ work of the celebrated Glan- 

narratiw nf qi exacted it as an highly-accredited 

^®ds oT the Commis- 

inTrSd aii^Spf "P ^^^y were almost 

them with hrnh ^ down again so suddenly as to menace 
Sd ^o^We noises dis- 

The devil on mtroinitters with royal property, 

another nelterl +ho brought them a warming-pan ; on 

water wem ^nftrn ^Tubs of 

pranks of the samp ^Ecni in their sleep_ ; and so many other 
broke un houspkpp-n'^^^^^j^^p®^ their expense, that they 
half completed “tended spoliation only 

these feats were^wroSl^ of Doctor Plot suspected that 
which Glanville of by conspiracy and confederation, 

might; forilconld to refute with all his 

so convenient a solution as believed in 

^^^t of supematual agency, would 

mond to King nVmry.” ^ ® J^^roical Epistles, Note 1 on the Epistle, ‘ Rosa- 
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consent to relinquish the service of a key which mil answer 
any lock, however intricate. 

Nevertheless, it was afterwards discovered that Doctor Plot 
was perfectly right ] and that the only demon who wrought all 
these marvels was a disguised Ro3'alist — a fellow called Trusty 
Joe, or some such name, formerlj^ in the service of the keeper 
of the park, hut who engaged in that of the Commissioners on 
l^urpose to subject them to his persecution. I think I have 
seen some account of the real state of the transaction, and of 
the machineiy by which the wizard worked his wonders ; but 
whether in a book or a pamphlet, I am uncertain. I re- 
member one passage particularly, to this purpose. The Com- 
missioners having agreed to retain some articles out of the 
public account, in order to be divided among themselves, had 
entered into an indenture for ascertaining their share in the 
peculation, which they hid in a bow -pot for security. Now, 
when an assembly of divines, aided by the most strict religious 
characters in the neighbourhood of "Woodstoclv, were assembled 
to conjure down the supposed demon, Trusty Joe had contrived 
a firework, which he let off m the midst of the exorcism, and 
which destroyed the bow-pot ; and, to the shame and confusion 
of the Commissioners, threw their secret indenture into the 
midst of the assembled ghost-seers, who became thus acquainted 
with their secret schemes of peculation. 

It is, however, to little purpose for me to strain my memory 
about ancient and imperfect recollections concerning the partic- 
idars of these fantastic disturbances at Woodstock, since Doctor 
Rochecliffe’s papers give such a much more accurate narrative 
than could be obtained from any account in existence before 
their publication. Indeed, I might have gone much more fully 
into this part of my subject, for the materials are ample ; but, 
to tell the reader a secret, some firiendly critics were of opinion 
they made the story hang on hand ; and thus I was prevailed 
on to be more concise on the subject than I might otherwise 
have been. 

The impatient reader, perhaps, is by this time accusing me 
of keeping the sun horn him with a candle. Were the sun- 
shine as bright, however, as it is likely to prove; and the 
flambeau, or link, a dozen of times as smoky, my Mend must 
remain in the inferior atmosphere a minute longer, while I dis- 
claim the idea of poaching on another’s manor. Hawks, 
we say in Scotland, ought not to pick out hawks’ eyes, 
or tire upon each other’s quarry ; and, therefore, if I had 
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laiown that, in its date and its characters, this talc \vas likely 
to interfere with that recent!}' jnildished hy a distingnished 
contemporary, I should unf|iicstionably have left Doctor Roche- 
cliffe’s manuscript in peace for the ])rescnt season. But before 
I was aware of this circumstance, this little book was^ Imlf 
througli the press ; and 1 had only the alternative of avoiding 
any intentional imitation, by dela}ing a j)crusal of the contem- 
porary work in question. »Some accidental collision there must 
be, when works of a similar character arc finished on the same 
general system of historical manners, and the same historical 
personages are introduced. Of course, if sucli have occurred, I 
shall be probably the suflerer. But my intentions have been 
at least innocent, since I look on it as one of the advantages 
attending the conclusion of Woorhtoch, tliat the finishing of niy 
own task will permit me to have the pleasure of reading 
Bramhletye House, from which I have hitherto conscientiously 
abstained- 
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Some -were for gospel ministers, 

-And some for redcoat seculars, 

As men most fit t’ fiold forth the word. 

And wield the one and th’ ^ther sword. 

Butler’s Rudibras. 

T here is a handsome parish church in the town of 
Woodstock — I am told so, at least, for I never saw it, 
having scarce time, when at the place, to view the 
magnificence of Blenheim, its painted halls and tapestried 
bowers, and then return in due season to dine in haU with my 

learned fiiend, the provost of , being one of those occasions 

on which a man wrongs himself extremely if he lets his curiosity 
interfere with his punctuality. I had the church accurately 
described to me, with a view to this work ; hut, as I have some 
reason to doubt whether my informant had ever seen the inside 
of it himself, I shalL he content to say that it is now a hand- 
some edifice, most part of which was rebuilt forty or fifty years 
since, although it stiH contains some arches of the old chantry, 
founded, it is said, by King John. It is to this more ancient 
part of the building that my story refers. 

On a morning in the end of September or beginning of 
October, in the year 1652 [ 1651 ], being a day appointed for a 
solenm thanksgiving for the decisive victory at Worcester, a re- 
spectable audience was assembled in the old chantry, or chapel, 
of King John.^ The condition of the church and character of 
the audience both bore witness to the rage of civil war and the 
peculiar spirit of the times. The sacred edifice showed many 
marks of dilapidation. The windows, once ffled with stained 
glass, had been dashed to pieces with pikes and muskets, as 

^ See john’s Church, Woodstock. Note 1. 
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these learned Thehans being in Thfr 

W S^of them affected a cynical contempt for f ^ 

“iySsacred hr human sancfe^he*^^^^ 


'“TreldS fem sat or lay on the henehes. rnth 

iuc b , , I n.j — „„ 4-1-imT coxtptp. and 



knitted toovrS, -warang lor uuo iieaujr«A.x^ia '- rr .y^ 

sit in dumb expectation of tbe buU that is to be r 

stake. The younger mixed, some of them, a „ 

maimers ivitb tbeir heresies ; they gazed round on the ‘'JoineD, 
yarsned, conghed, and ivhispered, eat apples, and cracke n j 
as if in the gallery of a theatre ere the piece commences. 

Besides -ah these, the congregation contained a few soldiers, 
some in corslets and steel caps, some in huff, and others in red 
coats. These men of war had their bandoleers, with arnmnni- 
tioh, slung round them, and rested on their pikes and 
They, too, had their peculiar doctrines on the most dimcui^ 
points of religion, and united the extravagances of enthusiasm 
■with the most determined courage and resolution in the 
The hnrghers of Woodstock looked on these military saints witli 
no smah degree of awe ; for though not often sullied with dee^ 
of plunder or cruelty, they had the power of both absolutely m 
their hands, and the peaceful citizens had no alternative, save 
submission to vrhatever the ill-regulated and enthusiastic im- 
aginations of their martial guides might suggest. , 

After some time spent in waiting for him, Mr. Holdenougn 
began to walk up the aisles of the chapel, not with the slow 
and dignified carriage with which the old rector was of yo^® 
wont to maintain the dignity of the surplice, hut with a hasty 
stop, like one who arrives too late at an appointment, and 
bustles^ forward to make the best use of his time. He was a 
tall , thin man, with an adust complexion, and the vivacity 
his eye indicated some irascibility of temperament. • His dress 
was brown, not black, and over bis other vestments he wpr^ 
in honour of Calvin, a Geneva cloak of a blue colour, which 

‘ See a rarlous vlnfllcation o£ this Indecent simile here for the CofflOO® 
i rayer in >iote 2, at end. 
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matters of and x^ertaining to idolatry. The carving on the 
reading-desk was damaged, and two fair screens of beautiful 
sculptured oak had been destroyed, for the same pithy and 
coricliisive reason. The high altar had been remove^ and the 
gilded railing which was once around it was broken down and 
carried off. The effigies of several tombs were mutilated, and 
noiv lay scattered about the church, 

Toni from their destined niche, unworthy meed 

Of knightly counsel or heroic deed ! 


'I’lio autumn wind piped through empty aisles, in which the 
remains of stakes and trevisses of rough-hewn timber, as well 
as a (piantity ol scattered hay and trampled straw, seemed to 
intimate that the hallowed precincts bad been, upon some late 
eniergency, made the quarters of a troop of horse. 

'j lie audience, _ like th^^ building, was abated in splendour. 
IS one of the ancient and habitual worsbip^iers during peaceful 
tunes were now to be seen m their carved galleries, with hands 
.•^hadowing^ their brows, while composing their minds to pray 
vlicie their fathers had prayed, and after the same mode of 
y.ur,>[iH) The eye of the yeoman and peasant sought in vain 
the tall form oi old Sir lleur}'’ Lee of Ditehley, as, wrapped in 
Ur, lueed cloak, and with heard and whiskers duly composed, 
10 ynoved slowly through the aisles, followed by the faithful 
mnsiiti, or bloodhound, which in old time had saved his master 
yy iuK hdelity, and which regularly followed him to church. 

imlocd, fell under the xuoverb which avers, ‘He is a good 
fkf 'i church’; for, bating an occasional temjjta- 

X.V * ''‘‘^’hlo along with the accord, he behaved himself as 

< liuy- , perhaps, as most of them. The damsels of Woodstock 

iJJ.i" r '1 laced cloaks, jingling spurs, slashed 

. y . and kill plumes of the young cavaliers of this and other 
i’ through the streets and the church- 


'■ f indicates perhaps rather 

i : . yet shows graceful 

" ' s courtesy, aiie good old 


<jV, 



f-e* gentle, .‘-■o condescending Xil 
a (NmteuqH.rary annaliKt, whose m * 
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■vve liave deciphered ; ‘ why is my storj'^ to turn upon thy fallen 
fortunes 1 and w'hy not rather to the period when, in the very 
dianounting from your palfrey, you attracted as many eyes as 
if an angel had descended, as many blessings as if the benignant 
being had come fraught with good tidings ? No creature wert 
thou of an idle romancer’s imagination, no being fantastically 
bedizened with inconsistent perfections ; thy merits made me 
love thee well, and for thy faults — so well did they show 
amid thy good qualities, that I think they made me love thee 
better.’ 

With the house of Lee had disappeared from the chantry of 
King John others of gentle blood and honoured lineage — Free- 
mantles, Winldecombes, Drycotts, etc. ; for the air that blew 
over the towers of Oxford was unfavourable to the growth of 
Puritanism, which was more general in the neighbouring 
counties. There were among the congregation, however, one 
or two that, by their habits and demeanour, seemed country 
gentlemen of consideration, and there were also present some 
of the notables of the town of Woodstock, cutlers or glovers 
chiefly, whose skill in steel or leather had raised them to a com- 
forteble livelihood. These digniteries wore long black cloaks, 
plaited close at. the neck, and, like peaceful citizens, carried 
their Bibles and memorandum-books at their girdles, instead of 
knife or sword.^ This respectable, but least numerous, part 
of the audience were such decent persons as had adopted the 
Presb 3 fl;erian form of faith, renouncmg the liturgy and hierarchy 
of the Church of England, and living under the tuition of the 
B-ev. Nehemiah Holdenough, much famed for the length and 
strength of his powers of predication. With these grave seniors 
saV their goodly dames in ruff and gorget, like_ the portraits 
which in catalogues of paintings are designed ‘ wife of a burgo- 
master ’ ; and their pretty daughters, whose study, like that of 
Chaucer’s physician, was not always in the Bible, but who were, 
on the contrary, , when a glance could escape the vigilance of 
their honoured mothers, inattentive themselves and the cause 
pf inattention in others. 

But, besides these dignified persons, there were in the church 
a numerous collection of the lower orders, some brought thither 
by curiosity, but many of them unwashed artificers, bewildered 
in the theological discussions of the time, and of as many various 
sects as there are colours in the rainbow. The presumption of 
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fell backwards irom bis shoulders as he posted on to. the 
pulpit. His grizzled hair w'as cut as short as shears could per- 
form the feat-j and covered Avith a black silk skullcap, which 
stuck so close to his head, that the two ears expanded from 
under it' as if the}’^ had been intended as handles by which to 
lift the Avhole person. Moreover, the worthy divine wore 
spectacles, and a long grizzled peaked beard, and he carried in 
his hand a small pocket Bible with silver clasps. Upon arriv- 
ing' at the pulpit, he paused a moment to take breath, then 
began to ascend the steps by two at a time. 

But his course was arrested h}’- a. strong hand, which seized 
■his cloak. It was that of one who had detached himself from 
the ^oup of soldiery. He Avas a stout man of middle stature, 
AA’ith a quick eye, and a countenance which, though plain, had 
yet an expression that fixed the attention. His dress, though 
not strictly military, partook of that character. He Avore 
large hose made of calves’ -leather, and a tuclc, as it was then 
called, or rapier, of tremendous length, balanced on the other 
side bjr a dagger. The belt was morocco, garnished with pistols. 

The minister, thus intercepted in his duty, faced round 
upon the party who had seized him, and demanded, in no gentle 
tone, the meaning of the interruption. 

‘Friend,’ quoth the intruder, ‘is it thy purpose to hold forth 
to these good people ? ’ ' 

‘Ay, marry is it,’ said the clergyman, ‘and such is my 
bounden duty. W oe to me if I preach not the Gospel. Prithee, 

friend, let me not in my labour ’ 

‘Nay,’ said the man of warlike mien, ‘ I am myself minded to 
hold forth ; therefore, do thou desist, or if thou Avilt do by mine 
advice, remain and fructify with those poor goslings, to whom 
I am presently about to shake forth the crumbs of comfortable 
doctrine.’ ‘ , , , 

‘ Give place, thou man of Satan,’ said the priest, waxing 
Avrothj ‘respect mine order — my cloth.’ 

‘I see no more to respect in the cut of thy cloak, or in the 
cloth of which it is fashioned,’ said the other, ‘ than thou 
didst in, the bishop’s rochets : they were black and white, thou 
art blue and broAvn. Sleeping dogs every one of you, lying 
down, loving to slumber — shepherds that starve the flock, 'but 
will not watch it, each looking to his own gain — hum.’ 

Scenes of this indecent kind were so common at the time, 
that no one thought of interfering : the congregation looked 
on in silence, the better class scandalised, and the loAver orders. 
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some laughing, ?s^i\etf fiercer ', 

4 .u«;^ for, Mr fl^n.bTtefl. Mcautunc the Btruggie ’v^a^ 


thou be 
in vaiul 


their fancy dichxtecl Jslciwtiinc _ 

Mr. Holdenough clamoured lor si^sistaiw^.^ ^ 

‘Master MaW of Woodstock/ he f f ’ J 

among those ^vicked magistrates ^vho bear ^ 

Citizens, ^vill you not hep your of 

will you see me strangled on the pulpit -stui •': ») ^ ^ | 

huff and Beliall But lo, I %vill overcome him, and ust 

As idoTdenough spoke, he struggled to f p 

stairs, holding hard on the hanister.s. His of 

hy the skirts^f the cloak, which went a 

the wearer, until, as he s])oke the words last tlie 

half-strangled voice, Mr. l^oldenough dexterous } - I 
string which tied it round his nccl^ so that the 

gave way ; the soldier fell backwards down the ^tei , . ^ 

liberated divine sldpped into the pulpit, and beg ig«t.a 

forth a psalm of triumiih over his prostrate adversar} . , r 
great hubbub in the church marred liis exultetion, and ^ . 

he and his faithful clerk continued to sing the hymn ot , ’ 
their notes were only heard by fite, like tlie whistle ot a 
during a gale of wind. ,, 

The cause of the tumult was as follows : — The nidier 

zealous Presbyterian, and witnessed the iiitriisiqn of tne s 
•with great indignation from the very herinning, teoug , 
hesitated to interfere with an armed man while on ms legs 
capable of resistance. But no sooner did he • g's 

pion of Independency sprawling on his hack, with the d^''^ 
Ceneva cloak flattering in his hands, than the vg 

rushed forward, exclaiming that such insolence w’as not to 
endured, and ordered his constables to seize the prost 
champion, proclaiming, in the magnanimity of wTath,_ 1- 
commit every redcoat of them aU. — I Avill commit him v?e 

he Noll Cromwell himself!’ 

The worthy Mayor’s indignation had overmastered his 
t! f made this mistimed vaunt ; for three soldiers, 
had hitherto stood motionless like statues, made each a 
in advance, which placed them betwixt the municipal omce 
and tim soldier, who was in the act of rising ; then malcing ^ 
once the movement of resting arms according to the manual 
then practised, their musket-butts rang on the church 
ment vnthin an meh of the gouty toes of Master Mayor. 
energetic magistrate, whose efforts in favour of order were thus 
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checked, cast one glance on his supporters, hut that was enough 
to show him that force was not on his side. All had shrunk 
hack on hearing that ominous clatter of stone and iron. He 
was obliged to descend to expostulation. 

‘ What do you mean, my masters ? ’ he said ; ‘ is it like a 
decent and God-fearing soldiery, who have Avrought such things 
for the land as have never before been heard of, to brawl and 
riot in the church, or to aid, abet, and comfort a profane 
fellow, who hath, upon a solemn thanksgiving, excluded the 
minister from his own pulpit 

‘We have nought to do with thy church, as thou call’st it,’ 
said he who, by a small feather in front of his morion, appeared 
to he the corporal of the party ; ‘ we see not why men of gifts 
should not he heard within these citadels of superstition, as 
well as the voice of the men of crape of old and the men of 
cloak now. Wherefore, we will pluck yon Jack Presbyter out 
of his wooden sentinel-box, and our oum watchman shall relieve 
the guard, and mount thereon, and cry aloud and spare not,’ 

* Nay, gentlemen,’ said the Mayor, ‘ if such he your purpose, 
we have not the means to withstand you, being, as you see, 
peaceful and quiet men. But let me first speak with this 
worthy minister, Nehemiah Holdenough, to persuade hiin to 
yield up his place for the time without farther scandal.’ 

The peacemaldng Mayor then interrupted the quavering 
of Holdenough and the clerk, and prayed both to retire, else 
there would, he said, he certainly strife. 

‘ Strife ! ’ replied the Presbyterian divine, with scorn j ‘ no 
fear of strife among men that dare not testify against this 
open profanation of the church and daring display of heresy. 
Would your neighbours of Banbury have brooked such an 
insult ? ’ 

‘ Come — come, Master Holdenough,’ said the Mayor, ‘ put us 
not to mutiny and cry clubs. I teU you once more, we are not 
men of war or blood.’ 

• ‘Not more than may he drawn by the point of a needle,’ 
said the preacher, scornfully. ‘Ye tailors of Woodstock — for 
what is a glover hut a tailor working on Idd-skin 1 — I forsake 
you, in scorn of your faint hearts and feeble hands, and wiU 
seek me elsewhere a flock which will not fly from their shep- 
herd at the braying of the first wild ass which cometh from out 
the great desert.’ 

So saying, the aggrieved divine departed from his pulpit, 
and shaking the dust from his shoes, left the church as hastily 
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as he had entered it, though with a different reason for his 
speed. The citizens saw his retreat with sorrow, and not with- 
out a compunctious feeling, as if conscious that they were not 
;)laying the most courageous part in the world, d'he Mayor 
limself and several others left the church, to fbUow' and appease 
!iim. 


The Independent orator, late prostrate, was now triumphant, 
and inducting himself into the pulpit without fartlier ceremony, 
he pulled a Bible from his pocket, and selected his text from 
the forty -fifth Psalm — ‘ Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, 0 most 
rnighty, with thy glory and thy majesty : and in th}'’ majesty 
ride prosperously.' Upon this theme he commenced one of 
those wild declamations common at the jjeriod, in which men 
were accustomed to worest and pervert the language of Scripture, 
by adapting it to modern events.^ The language, which, in its 
literal sense, was applied to King David, and typically referred 
to the coming of the Messiah, was, in the opinion of the military 
orator, most properly to be interpreted of Oliver Cromwell, the 

infant Commonwealth, which w^as never 
come of age. ‘ Gird on thy sword ! ’ exclaimed the 
L 5 a pretty bit of steel 

Av 170 -n ^ corslet, or rung against a steel saddle | 

ve sh^nh?? your ears now, ye cutlers of Woodstock, as if 
foree if some^ing of a good fox broadsword. Did you 

BosamoTifl’H quenched -with water from 

priest of^GoS^?^’^Yn® blessed by the old cuckoldy 

that you -vwouuhf if ^ warrant me, 

all the while i^nox welded it, grinded and polished it, and 
all too bimv mafinfwvSf '’r ^ ^oo^istock stithy ! You were 
bouncing priests for the lazy crape-men of Oxford — 

„ ;^ey.coul(f not see desfmof^^ closed up with fat, that 

Dut I can tell you where she bad them by the throai 

gelded, and grinded, and^oKsS"^ tempered, and 

before, making whStles for f!i ’ you were, as I said 

solute G — d-d — ^n-me Oavfll* Pnests, and daggers for dis- 
tlnoato ^ith, it wa^W^fe^ the people of England’s 
went faster than ever riino- 1. ^°^Si^I^^eton Moor, where blows 
pered at Naseby, fo the ^^vil; and it was tem- 

was welded in Ireland Cavaliers; and it 

was gnnded on Scottish 1 i ^ ^ walls , of Drogheda ; and 
it was polished in Dunhar ; and now of late 
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sun in the middle heaven, and there is no light in England 
that shall come nigh unto it,’ 

Here the military part of the congregation raised a hum of 
approbation, vrhich, being a sound Him the ‘hear — hear’ of 
the British House of Commons, was calculated to heighten the 
enthusiasm of the orator, by intimating the sjmapathy of the 
audience. ‘ And then,’ resumed the preacher, rising in energy 
as he found that his audience partook in these feelmgs, ‘ what 
sayeth the text 1 Ride on prosperously — do not stop — do not 
call a halt — do not quit the saddle — pursue the scattered fliers 
— sound the trumpet, not a levant or a flourish, but a poiat of 
war — sound, boot and saddle — to horse and away — a charge ! 
Follow after the Young Man ! What part have we in him ? 
Slay, take, destroy, divide the spoil ! Blessed art thou, Oliver, 
on account of thine honour; thy cause is clear, thy call is 
undoubted — never has defeat come near thy leading-staff, nor 
disaster attended thy banner. Ride on, flower of England’s 
soldiers! — ride on, chosen leader of God’s champions! — gird 
up the loins of thy resolution, and be steadfast to the mark 
of thy high calling ! ’ 

Another deep and stem hum, echoed by the ancient embowed 
arches of the old chantry, gave him an opportunity of an 
instant’s repose ; when the people of Woodstock heard him, 
and not without anxiety, turn the stream of his oratory into 
another chaimel. 

‘But wherefore, ye_ people of Woodstock, do I say these 
things to you, who claim no portion in our David, no interest 
in England’s son of Jesse 1 You, who were fighting as well as 
your might could, and it was not very formidable, for the late 
Man, under that old bloodthirsty Papist Sir Jacob Aston, are 
you not now plotting, or ready to plot, for the restoring, as ye 
call it, of the Young Man — the unclean son of the slaughtered 
tyrant, the ftgitive after whom the true hearts of England are 
now following, that they may take and slay him? “Why 
should your rider turn his bridle our way ? ” say you in your 
hearts ; “ we will none of him; if we may help ourselves, we 
win rather turn us to wallow in the mire of monarchy, with the 
sow that was washed but newly.” Come, men of Woodstock, I 
will ask, and do you answer me. Hunger ye stiU after the 
flesh-pots of the monks of Godstow 1 and ye wifi, say, “ Nay ” ; 
but wherefore, except that the pots are cracked and broken, 
and the fire is extinguished wherewith thy oven used to boil 1 
And again, I ask, drink ye still of the well of the fomi- 
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^ not that a pretty bit of stee! 
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priest of blade blessed by the old cuckold 
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■we will wash, it do'wii witli a cup to the long’s health : better 
we eat it than those Eoundheaded Commonwealth knaves.” 
But listen unto me, and take warning. For these things come 
we to controversy -with you. And our name shall he a cannon- 
shot, before which your lodge, in the pleasantness whereof ye 
take pastime, shall he blo-wn into ruins; and we will he as a 
wedge to split asunder the King’s^ Oak into hiUets to heat a 
hrovni baker’s oven ; and we -will dispark your park, and slay 
your deer, and eat them ourselves, neither shall you have any 
portion thereof, whether in neck or haunch. Ye shall not haft 
a tenpenny knife with the horns thereof, neither shall ye cut a 
pair of breeches out of the hide, for all ye be cutlers and 
glovers ; and ye shah, have no comfort or support neither from 
the sequestrated traitor Henry Lee, who called himself ranger 
of Woodstock, nor from any on his behalf; for they are coming 
hither who shall be called Maher-shalal-hash-baz, because he 
maketh haste to the spoil.’ 

Here ended this "wild effusion, the latter part of which fell 
heavy on the souls of the poor citizens of Woodstock, as tending 
to confirm a report of an unpleasiug nature which had been 
lately circulated. The communication with London was indeed 
slow, and the news which it transmitted were uncertain; no 
less uncertain were the times themselves, and the rumours 
which were circulated, exaggerated by the hopes and fears of 
so many various factions. But the general stream of report, so 
far as Woodstock was concerned, had of late run uniformly in 
one direction. Bay after day they had been informed that the 
fatal fiat of Parliament had gone out, for selling the park of 
Woodstock, destroying its lodge, disparking its forest, and 
erasing, as far as they could be erased, all traces of its ancient 
fame. Many of the citizens were likely to be sufferers on this 
occasion, as several of them enjoyed, either by sufferance or 
right, various convenient privileges of pasturage, cutting fire- 
wood, and the like, in the royal chase ; and all the inhabitants 
of the little borough were hurt to think that the scenery of the 
place was to be_ destroyed, its edifices ruined, and its honours 
rent away._ This is a patriotic sensation, often found in such 
places, which ancient distinctions and long-cherished recollec- 
tions of former days render so different fi-om towns of recent 
date.. The natives of Woodstock felt it in the fullest force. 
They had trembled at the anticipated calamity ; but now, when 
it was announced by the appearance of those dark, stern, and at 
the same time omnipotent, soldiers — now that they heard it 
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cations of tiie fair Eosamond 1 Ye wiE sa)', " Nay ” j but where- 
fore ’ 

Here the orator, ere he could answer the cjuiestion in his own 
way, was surprised by the following reply, ver}' pithily pro- 
nounced by one of the congregation : — ‘ Beciiusc you, and the 
like of you, have left us no brandy to mix with it/ 

All eyes turned to the audacious speaker, wlio stood beside 
one of the thick sturdy Saxon pillars, whicii he himself some- 
what resembled, being short of stature, but very strongly made, 
a s^at broad Little John sort of figure, leaning on a quarter- 
stati, and wearing a jerkin, which, though now sorely stained 
and di8colouTed,_had once been of the Lincoln green, and showed 
of having been laced. There was an air of careless, 
audacity about the fellow ; and, though under 

mtS, citizens wL could 

■ MIvS® out- - ¥ 0)1 said, Jocelino .Tolitfo ! ’ 

outlSe *0 preaclier, with- 

‘1 -will make ct the interruption ; 

akh One nf if >>0 intemipte mo 

forget tkev have 1 n-arraut, that can never 

Srhirw^- badges and hugle-horns, 

better of him; the brute m'« beast hath the 

thrall wears his master’K ®'™ “““f- fbe caitiff 

your hackslidings men nf Wr, ^ ^ ^ rebuking you for 

yehaverenomfe’dXelTnd^ ^cs, then ye®/ill say 

then ye wipe your mouth’ PVo ® ^®^ounced Prelacy, and 

hut von for *mTn4"*T T* • ^^3iTlS00S HS VP. h.tp • oYirl 


uu metwenty-fifthdayofDeeeriT “>■ ““oed pies 

??”.bbnd Presbyterian eS *. “ the year ivith 

dignities, and revile the speak evil of 

yourselves in your pik „f ^ “d y^ffl riorify 

”fSi®fi®totauyother inV '*i®*®5^’ “d say, “Was It nrt 

intkthS&S tbJsS/a ro-^/a^® " 

venison of the park, and ye fay and eat the 

fbis ,s the king's venison. 



CHAPTER II 


Come fortli, old man. Thy daughter's side 
Is now the fitting place for thee ; 

■When Time hath quell’d the oak’s bold pride, 

The youthful tendril yet may hide 
The ruins of the parent tree. 

W HEN the sermon was ended, the military orator -wiped 
his brow ; for, notwithstanding the coolness of the 
weather, he was heated with the vehemence of his 
speech and action. He then descended from the pulpit, and 
spoke a word or two to the corporal who commanded the party 
of soldiers, who, replying hy a sober nod of intelligence, drew 
his men together, and marched them in order to their quarters 
in the town. 

The preacher himself, as if nothing extraordinary had hap- 
pened, left the church and sauntered through the streets of 
Woodstock, with the air of a stranger who was viewing the town, 
without seeming to observe that he was himself in his turn 
anxiously surveyed by the citizens, whose furtive yet frequent 
glances seemed to regard him as something alike suspected 
and dreadful, yet on no account to be provoked. He heeded 
them not, hut stalked on in the manner affected by the distin- 
guished fanatics of the day — a stiff, solemn pace, a severe, and 
at the same time a contemplative, look, like that of a man 
discomposed at the interruptions which earthly objects forced 
upon mm, obliging him by their intrusion to withdraw his 
thoughts for an instant from celestial things. Innocent pleasures 
of what kind soever they held in suspicion and contempt, and 
innocent mirth they abominated. It was, however, a cast of 
mind that formed men for great and manly actions, as it adopted 
principle, and that of an unselfish character, for the ruling 
motive, instead of the gratification of passion. Some of these 
men were, indeed hypocrites, using the cloak of religion only as 
a covering for their ambition; but many really possessed the 
devotional character and the severe republican virtue which 
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otters only affected. By far the greater mimte 
hetween these extremes, felt to a certoin extent P ^ I 
rehgion, and complied -with the times m affecting ^ “r'i 

m individual whose pietensions to sanctitjr, written t ^ 
were upon liis brow and gait, have given nse ^ ^ 

digression reached at length the extremity of the p P 
street, which terminates upon the park of 
hattlemented portal of Gothic appearance defended ^ 
trance to the avenue. It was of mixed architecture, ^ 
the whole, though composed of the styles of the dinerent g 
when it had received additions, had a striking and imposi g 
effect. An immense gate composed of rails of hammered, iron, 
with many a flourish and scroll, displaying as its 
ornament the ill-fated cipher of 0. K., was now decayed, being 
partly wasted with rust, partly hy violence. , , 

The stranger paused, as if imcertain whether he shomd 



with a geutle curve, as if iuto the depths of some ample and 
ancient forest. The wicket of the large iron gate being 
unwittingly open, the soldier was tempted to enter, yet with 
some hesitation, as he that intrudes upon ground which he 
conjectures may he prohibited; indeed his manner showed 
more reverence^ for the scene than could have been expected 
from his condition and character. He slackened his stately 
and consequential pace, and at length stood still and looked 
around him. 

Hot far frorn^ the gate, he saw rising from the trees one or 



gxiULciuiy lu me autumn sun. inese inunxi'iA>^ 

tne ancient hunting-seat, or lodge, as it was called, which had, 

RinoQ fVir, TT _ TT T ^ . ' . , 


-- — ur JLouge, as It was callea, wnica 

of Henry II., been occasionally the residence of 
A it pleased them to visit the 

abounded with game that, 
hpttprnin huntsmeu and falconers were nowhere 

nipop situation which the lodge occupied was a 

the entrftDPP planted with sycamores, not far froin 
stons in rrp ipagmficent spot where the spectator first 

Si aXn S? Of Marlbiongh’s vio- 

of VanburgVs ” ontioise tbe cumbrous maguiftceno® 

tboniii ami ^cr^Afl ^ibtery preacher, but with other 
iuou„hts, and for other purpose, than to admire the scene 
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around him. It vras not long afterwards when he heheld two 
persons, a male and a female, approaching slowly, and so deeply 
engaged in their own conversation that they did not raise their 
eyes to observe that there stood a stranger in the path before 
them. The soldier took advantage of their state of abstraction, 
and, desirous at once to watch their motions and avoid their 
observation, he glided beneath one of the^ huge trees which 
skirted the path, and whose boughs, sweeping the ground on 
every side, ensured him against discover}', unless in case of an 
actual search. 

In the meantime, the gentleman and lady continued to 
advance, directing their course to a rustic seat, which still 
enjoyed the sunbeams, and was placed adjacent to the tree 
where the stranger was concealed. 

The man was elderly, yet seemed bent more by sorrow and 
infirmity than by the weight of years. He wore a mourning- 
cloak, over a dress of the same melancholy colour, cut in that 
picturesque form which Vandyck has rendered immortal. But 
although the dress was handsome, it was put on and worn 
with a carelessness which showed the mind of the wearer ill at 
ease. His aged, yet still handsome, countenance had the same 
air of consequence which distinguished his dress and his gait. 
A strildng part of his appearance was a long white beard, which 
descended far over the breast of his slashed doublet, and looked 
singular from its contrast in colour with his habit. 

The young lady, by whom this venerable gentleman seemed 
to be in some degree supported as they walked arm in arm, 
was a slight and sylph-like form, with a person so delicately 
made, and so beautiful in countenance, that it seemed the 
earth on which she walked was too grossly massive a support 
for a creature so aerial But mortal beauty must share human 
sorrows. The eyes of the beautiful being showed tokens of 
tears ; her colour was heightened as she hstened to her aged 
companion ; and it was plain, from his melancholy yet dis- 
pleased look, that the conversation was as distressing to him- 
self as to her. "When they sat down on the bench we have 
mentioned, the gentleman’s discourse could be distinctly over- 
heard by the eavesdropping soldier, but the answers of the 
young lady reached his ear rather less distinctly. 

‘It is not to be endured ! ’ said the old man, passionately ; 
‘ it would stir up a paralytic wretch to start up a soldier. My 
people have been thinned, I grant you, or have fallen off from 
me in these times. I owe them no grudge for it, poor knaves ; 
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•what should they do waiting on me, "when the pantry has no 
bread and the buttery no ale ? But yfe have stiU about us some 
rugged foresters of the old Woodstock breed — old as myself 
most of them._ What of that 1 old -wood seldom -warps in the 
■wetting. I will hold out the old house, and it will not he the 
first time that I have held it against "ten times the strength 
that we hear of now.’ 

‘ Alas ! my dear father ! ’ said the young lady, in a "tone 
which seemed to intimate his proposal of defence to he alto- 
gether desperate. 

‘ And why, alas ? ’ said the gentleman, angrily ; ‘ is it because 
I shut my door against a score or two of these bloodthirsty 
hypocrites ? ’ 

' their masters can as easily send a regiment or an army, 
if they will,’ replied the lady ; ‘ and what good would your 
■present defence do, excepting -to exasperate them "to your utter 
destruction 1 ’ 


Be it so, Alice,’ replied her father ; ‘ I have lived my ■time, 
and beyond it. I have outlived the Mndest and most prince-. 

What do I do on the earth since the dismal 
inirtiCTn of January 1 The parricide of that day was a signal 
all -true savants of Charles Stuart to avenge his death, or 
le ^ soon after as they could find a worthy opportunity.’ 

not speak thus, sir,’ said Alice Lee : ‘ it does not become 

away that life which may 
MTinnf oi *0 yoar Mng and country. It will not and 

-iriU Dot long enduTO the 

ulersjvhich these bad times haye assigned her. In the mean- 
beware of escaped the listener’s ears) — and 

‘ Worse “‘^kes had worse.’ 

worse ? Is if impatient old man. ‘ What can be 

expel us from these people 

remains of roval dilapidate what 

of princes into n “^y charge, make the palace 

an(F thanic God a.s if f^^ their mouths 

. ... 

reproach; ‘had it ^ 

Worcester myself* Vmf 7 ^ entreaties I had gone to 

hound wheri the liimf ic needs lie here like a wortUess 

s up, when who knows what service I 
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might have shown? An old man’s head is sometimes nseful 
when his am is hut little worth. But you and Albert were so 
desirous that he should go alone, and now who can say what 
has become of him 1 ’ 

‘Nay — na 3 ^, father,’ said Alice, ‘we have good hope that 
Albert escaped from that fatal day ; young Abney saw him a 
mile from the field.’ 

‘ Young Abney lied, I believe,’ said the father, in the same 
humour of contradiction. ‘ Youn" Abney’s tongue seems quicker 
than his hands, hut far slower than his horse’s heels Avuen he 
leaves the JRoundheads behind him. I would rather Albert’s 
dead body were laid between Charles and Cromwell than hear 
he fled as early as young Abney.’ 

‘My^ dearest father,’ said the young lady, weeping as she 
spoke, ‘ what cn,n I say to comfort j’^ou 1 ’ 

‘ Comfort me, say’st thou, girl ? I am sick of comfort : an 
honourable death, with the ruins of Woodstock for my monu- 
ment, Avere the only comfort to old Henry Lee. Yes, by the 
memory of my fathers ! I aaIII make good the lodge against 
these rebellious robbers.’ 

‘ Yet be ruled, dearest father,’ said the maiden, ‘ and submit 
to that which we cannot gainsay. My uncle Everard ’ 

Here the old man caught at her unfinished words. ‘ Thy 
uncle Everard, wench ! Well, get on. What of thy precious 
and loving uncle Everard 1 ’ 

‘Nothing, sir,’ she said, ‘if the subject displeases you.’ 

‘Displeases me ! ’ he replied, ‘Avhy should it displease me? 
or if it did, why shouldst thou, or any one, affect to care about 
it ? What is it that hath happened of late years — what is it 
can be thought to happen that astrologer can guess at — which 
can give pleasure to us ? ’ 

‘Fate,’ she replied, ‘may have in store the joyful restoration 
of our banished prince.’ 

‘ Too late for my time, Alice,’ said the knight : ‘ if there be 
such a white page in the heavenly book, it Avill not be turned 
until long after my day. But I see thou Avouldst escape me. 
In a word, what of thy uncle Everard ? ’ 

‘ Nay, sir,’ said Alice, ‘ God knows I would rather be silent 
for ever than speak Avhat might, as you would take it, add to 
your present distemperature.’ 

‘ Distemperature ! ’ said her father. ‘ Oh, thou art a sweet- 
lipped physician, and wouldst, I warrant me, drop nought but 
sweet balm, and honey, and oil on my distemperature, if that 
voi.. XXI — 2 
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is tlie phrase for an old man’s ailment, when he is wellnigh 
heartbroken. Once more, what of thy uncle Everard t ’ 

His last words were nttered in a high and peevish tone of 
voice ; and Alice Lee answered her father in a trembling and 
submissive tone. 

‘ I only meant to say, sir, that I am well assured that my 

uncle Everard, when we quit this place ’ 

‘ That is to say, when we are kicked out of it by crop-eared 
canting villains like himself. But on with thy bountiful uncle 
— what will he do ? Will he give us the remains of his worship- 
ful and economical housekeeping, the fragments of a thnce- 
sacked capon twice a-week, and a plentiful fast on the other 
five days? Will he give us beds beside his half-starved nags, 
and put them under a short allowance of straw, that his sister s 
husband — that I should have called my deceased angel by such 
a name ! — and his sister’s daughter, may not sleep on the 
stones? Or will he send us a noble each, wth a warning to 
make it last, for he had never known the r^dy penny so hard 
to come by ? Or what else will your uncle Everard do for us ? 
Get us a furlough to beg ? Why, I can do that without him.’ 

‘You misconstrue him much,’ answered Alice, with more 
spirit^ than she had hitherto displayed ; ‘ and would you hut 
question your own heart, you would aclcnowledge — I speak 
with reverence — that your tongue utters what your better 
judgment would disown. My uncle Everard is neither a miser 
nor a hypocrite neither so fond of the goods of this world that 
ne would not supply our distresses amply, nor so wedded to 

fanatical opinions as to exclude charity for other sects beside 
Ins own. 


Ay —ay, the Church of England is a sect mth him, I doubt 
not, and perhaps with thee too, Alice,’ said the knight. ‘ What 
IS a Muggletoman, or a Ranter, or a Brownist, but a sectary ? 
and thy phrase places them all, with Jack Presbyter himself, 
^ our learned prelates and religious 

SpAf 'I day thou livest in, and why 

s louldst thou not talk like one of the wise virgins and psahn- 

fS? thou hast a profane old Cavalier 

lor a lather, thou art own niece to pious uncle Everard ? ’ 

answer father,’ said Alice, ‘what can I 

diqpbnrc^d ‘ ^^oar me bat one patient word, and I shall have 
discharged my uncle Eyerard’s commission.’ 

frnrn flip commission then ? Surely, I suspected so much 
o uing nay, have some sharp guess touching the 
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ambassador also. Come, madam the mediator, do your errand, 
and you sliall have no reason to complain of my xjatience.’ 

‘ Then, sir,’ replied his daughter, ‘ my uncle Everard desires 
you would he courteous to the Commissioners who come here 
to sequestrate the parks and the property, or, at least, heed- 
fuUy to abstain from giving them obstacle or ojDposition; it 
can, he says, do no good, even on your_ own principles, and it' 
will give a pretext for proceeding against you as one in the 
worst deOTee of malignity, which he thinks may otherwise be 
prevented. Nay, he has good hope that, if you follow his. 
counsel, the committee may, through the interest he possesses,’ 
be inchned to remove the sequestration of your estate on a 
moderate fine. Thus says my uncle ; and having communi- 
cated his ad^dce, I have no occasion to urge your patience with 
farther argument.’ 

‘ It is well thou dost not, Alice,’ answered Sir Henry Lee, 
in a tone of suppressed anger; ‘for, by the blessed Rood, 
thou hast wellnigh led me into the heresy of thinking thee no 
daughter of mine. Ah ! my beloved companion, who art noAV 
far from the sorrows and cares ofrthis weary world, couldst thou 
have thought that the daughter thou didst clasp to thy bosom 
would, like the wicked wife of Job, become a temptress to her 
father in the hour of affliction, and recommend to him to make 
Ids conscience truckle to his interest, and to beg back at the 
bloody hands of his master’s, and perhaps his son’s, murderers 
a wretched remnant of the royal property he has been robbed 
of ? Why, wench, if I must beg, think’ st thou I will sue to 
those who have made me a mendicant? No. I will never 
show my grey beard, worn in sorrow for my sovereign’s death, 
to move the compassion of some proud sequestrator, who per- 
haps was one of the parricides. No ; if Henry Lee must sue 
for food, it shah, be of some sound loyalist hke himself, who, 
having but half a_ loaf remaining, will not nevertheless refuse 
to share it with him. For his daughter, she may wande^r her 
own way, which leads her to a refuge -with her wealthy Round- 
head kinsfolk; but let her no more call him father whose 
honest indigence she has refused to share.’ 

‘ You do me injustice, sir,’ answered the young lady, with a 
voice animated, yet faltering — ‘cruel injustice. God knows, 
yoim way is my way, though it lead to ruin and beggary; and 
while you tread it, my arm shall support you while you will 
accept an aid so feeble.’ 

‘ Thou word’st me, girl,’ answered the old Cavalier — - ‘ thoii 
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answered Alice ^ ^ne of deeg 

griet^what can thus have altered your only 

St heart! Accursed he these oml 0°““^“.“® ' ,of.S 
do they destroy men’s bodies, hut they jJarsh, 

the brave, the noble, the generous become sasp'cio , a 
and mean. Why upbraid me mth Markham Bverard! 

I seen or spoke to him since you forbid him my P 
terms less feind - 1 will speak H truly - than lue ev® » 
the relationship betwixt you 1 Thy think I 'T ®t^lbk 
that young man my duty to you! Know that, were 1 P 
of such onminal weakness, Markham Everard were the first to 

despise me for it.’ ^ -not 

She put her handkerchief to her eyes, hut she co 
hide her sobs, nor conceal the distress they ^ ^ ^ 

The old man "was moved. ‘ I cannot tell, he said, , 

think of it. Thou seem’st sincere, and wert ever a goo 
kindly daughter — how thou hast let that rebel you 
into thy heart I wot not ; perhaps it is a punis^ent . ’ 

who thought the loyalty of my house was like Tv,y 

Yet here is a damned spot, and on the fairest gem of 
own dear Alice. But do not weep — we have enough to v 
"Where is it that Shakspeare hath it — 


Gentle daugMer, 

Give even way unto my rough affairs ; 

Put you not on the temper of the times, 

Nor he, like them, to Percy ti’ouhlesome ? ’ 

‘I am glad,’ answered the young lady, ‘to hear you 
your favourite again, sir. Our little jars are ever welluig 
ended when Shakspeare comes in play.’ f t’ 

‘ His hook was the closet-companion of my blessed maste , 
said Sir Henry Lee ; ‘ after the Bible — with reverence for naming 
them together ! — he felt more comfort in it than in any 
and as_ 1 have shared his disease, why, it is natural I 
take Ms medicine. Albeit, I pretend not to my master’s art 
explaining the dark passages ; for I am but a rude man, an 
rusti^lly brought up to arms and hunting.’ 

‘You have seen Shakspeare yourself, sirl’ said the yo^ ° 
lady. 

‘Silly wench,’ replied the knight, ‘he died when I 
mere cMld thou hast heard me say so twenty times ; but tn 
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'wotildst lead tlie old man away from the tender subject. Well, 
though I am not blind, I can shut my eyes and foUow. Ben 
Jonson I knew, and could tell thee many a tale of our meetings 
at the Mermaid, where, if there was much vmie, there was 
much wit also. We did not sit blowing tobacco in each other’s 
faces, and turning up the whites of our eyes as we turned up 
the bottom of the wine-pot. Old Ben adopted me as one of his 
sons in the muses. I have shown you, have I not, the verses, 
“ To my much beloved son, the worshipful Sir Henry Lee of 
Ditchley, Knight and Baronet”!’ 

* I do not remember them at present, sir,’ replied Alice. 

‘ I fear ye lie, wench,’ said her father j ‘ but no matter — thou 
canst not get any more fooling out of me just now. The Evil 
Spirit hath left Saul for the present. We are now to think 
what is to be done about leaving Woodstock — or defending it 1 ’ 
‘My dearest father,’ said Alice, ‘can you still nourish a 
moment’s hope of making good the place 1 ’ 

‘ I know not, wench,’ replied Sir Henry ; ‘ I would fain have 
a parting blow with them, ’tis certain, and who knows where a 
blessing may alight ? But then, my poor knaves that must take 
part with me in so hopeless a quarrel — that thought hampers 
me, I confess.’ 

‘ Oh, let it do so, sir,’ replied ABce ; ‘ there are soldiers in 
the town, and there are three regiments at Oxford.’ 

‘ Ah, poor Oxford ! ’ exclaimed Sir Henry, whose vacillating 
state of mind was turned by a word to any new subject that 
was suggested. ‘ Seat of learning and loyalty ! these rude 
soldiers are unfit inmates for thy learned halls and poetical 
bowers 3 but thy pure and brilliant lamp shall defy me foul 
breath of a thousand churls, were they to blow at it hke Boreas. 
The burning bush shall not be consumed, even by the heat of 
this persecution.’ ■ 

‘ True, sir,’ said Mice, ‘ and it may not be useless to recol- 
lect, that any stirring of the Boyalists at this unpropitious 
moment will make them deal yet more harshly with the univer- 
sity, which they consider as being at the bottom of everything 
which moves for the King in these parts.’ 

‘It is true, wench,’ replied the knight; ‘and small cause 
would make the villains sequestrate the poor remains which the 
civil wars have left to the colleges. That, and the risk of my 

poor fellows Well, thou hast disarmed me, girl. I will 

be as patient and cahn as a martyr.’ 

‘ Pray God you keep your word, sir ! ’ replied his daughter ; 
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‘ Wt you are ever so mueli moved at the sight of any of these 
men, that ’ 

‘Would you make a child of me, Alice T said Sir Henry. 
‘ Why, Imow you not that I can look upon a viper, or a toad, 
or a hunch of engendering adders, without any worse feeling 
than a little disgust % and though a Koundhead, and especially 
a redcoat, are in my opinion more poisonous than vipers, more 
loathsome than toads, more hatehil than Imotted adders, yet 
can I overcome my nature so far, that, should one of them 
appear at this moment, thyself should see how civilly I would 
entreat him.’ 

As he ^oke, the military preacher abandoned his leafy 
screen, and, stalking forward stood unexpectedly before the 
old k-ayalier, who stared at him, as if he had thought his 
expr^ions had actually raised the devil. 

Who art thou V at length said Sir Henry, in a raised and 

PCrV VOiee. wnilft ^ ^ i • '' • 



snock of this unwelcome apparition. 

to the soldier, ‘who neither fear nor shame 

A ^ day-labourer in the great work of England 
cause , ' ^ simple and sincere upholder of the good old 

fietidy^ ^ere 1 ’ said the old knight, 

answered thHoldFer.^^ steward of the Lords Commissioners,' 

GavS°“Xt wh^bryom ^ 

The soldier wiflT ^ 4°“^missioners, man V 
Henry took frm hi^ W which Sir 

were a letter from n -hpo+I huger and thumb, as if it 

hom his eyes as hi^^n ' held it at as much distance 

then r^d\loud and\?l?f permit.. He 

added a short comLrffn^" uamed the parties one by one, he 
to Alice, but in such a -tnl uame, addressed, indeed, 

being heard by the soldie? he cared not for its 

cW asTb sTgland^^a^f^ln^ Hesborough — as grovelling a 
lAe an ancient Scythian ''^^idd be best at home, 

garrison, a bloodv-mi?^ ^dt of a wagon ; d— n him. 

Bible to such pnrimse who read the 

murder; d~n hKn ^ text, to justify a 

too. Atoa~atrne-hlue Commonwealth's 
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man, one of Harrison's [Harrington’s] Rota Club, mth bis noddle 
full of new-fangled notions about government, tbe clearest object 
of wbicb is to estaWisb tbe tail upon tbe bead ; a fellow who 
leaves you tbe statutes and law of old England, to prate of 
Rome and Greece — sees tbe ibreopagus in Westminster Hall, 
and takes Old Noll for a Roman consul. Adad, be is like to 
prove a dictator amongst them instead. Never mind ; d — ^n 
Bleteon too.’ 

‘Friend,’ said tbe soldier, ‘I would willingly be civil, but it 
consists not with my duty to bear these godly men, in whose 
service I am, spoken of after this irreverent and unbecoming 
fashion. And albeit I Imow that you Malignants think you 
have a right to make free with that damnation wbicb you seem 
to use as your own portion, yet it is superfluous to invoke it 
against others, who have better hopes in their thoughts and 
better words in their mouths.’ 

‘ Thou art but a canting varlet,’ replied the knight ; ‘ and 
yet thou art right in some sense; for it is superfluous to curse 
men who already are damned as black as the smoke of heU 
itself’ 

‘I prithee forbear,’ continued the soldier, ‘for manners’ sake, 
if not for conscience : grisly oaths suit ill with grey beards.’ 

‘Nay, that is truth, if the devil spoke it,’ said the knight; 
‘ and I thank Heaven I can follow good counsel, though Old Nick 
gives it. And so, friend, touching these same Commissioners, 
bear them this_ message : that Sir Henry Lee is keeper of Wood- 
stock Park, with right of waif and stray, vert and venison, as 
complete as any of Riem have to their estate — that is, if they 
possess any estate but what they have gained by plundering 
honest men nevertheless, he wiU give place to those who 
have made their might their right, and will not exposuithe lives 
of good and true men, where the odds are so much against 
them. And he protests that he makes this surrender, neither 
as acknowkd^ng of these so termed Commissioners, nor as for 
his own individual part fearing their force, but purely to avoid 
the loss of English blood, of which so much hath been spilt in 
these late times.’ 

‘ It is well spoken,’ said the steward of the Commissioners * 

‘ and therefore, I pray you, let us walk together into the housed 
that thou mayst deliver up unto me the vessels, and gold and 
silver ornaments, belonging unto the Egyptian Pharaoh who 
committed them to thy keeping.’ 

‘What vessels?’ exclaimed the fiery old knight; ‘and be- 
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longing to •whom ? Unbaptized dog, speak ci'vdl of the Martyr 
in my presence, or I -will do a deed misbecoming of me on that 
caitiff corpse of thine ! ’ And shaldng ids daughter from his 
right arm, the_ old man laid his hand on his rapier. 

His antagonist, on the contrarj% kept his temper completely, 
and waving his hand to add impression to his speech, he said, 
with a calmness which aggravated Sir Henry’s WTath, ‘Nay, 
good friend, I prithee be .still, and brawl not : it becomes not 
grey hairs and feeble arms to rail and rant like drunkards. 
Put me not to use the carnal weapon in mine own defence, but 
j "''^oice of reason. Seest thou not that the Lord 
V natn deemed this ^eat controversy in favour of us and ours, 
agamst thee and thine ? Wherefore render up thy stewardship 
peacetuUy, and dehver up to me the chattels of the Man, 
Oharles Stuart.’ 


^ A ^ He plucked his sheatnea 

ar^l struck the soldier a severe blow with it, 

trpp <5 nla ^^d throwing the scabbard over the 

S If+v ^ of defence, with his sword’s 

Epd ^^0 steward’s body. The latter 

shoiddprs actmty, threw his long Cloak from his 

tC Ms guard. 


scr^med T ' • 5 together, while Alice, in her terror, 

duration 'VhJ^nlT But the combat was of short 

See S'he a man as cunning of 

strength and aetivlf ®o> aud possessing all the 

and the calmness wV^v. deprived Sir Henry, 

They had searp?! ^^d lost in his passion, 

knight flew un in passes ere the sword of Ike 

scabbardranTbSnfo. 

disarmed, at the mercy Sir Henry stood 

showed no numnsp nf \ i .®'^tagomst. The repubhean 
dwing the coiSat or aie^th? + ^®tory ; nor did he, either 
alter the sour and victory was won, in any respect 

countenance: a combat^ which reigned upon his 
thing as familiar and as Ihfi death seemed to him a 

with foils. ’ to be feared, as an ordinary bout 

lavr of arms I minht^snd^ hands,’ he said, ‘and by the 

AsaheU-as struck dead WAUxV^der the fifth rib, even as 
the chase on the hill of ®t Ner, as he followed 

^niah, that lieth before Giah, in the 
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way of tlie wilderness of Gibeon ; but far be it from me to spill 
tby remaining drops of blood. True it is, tbou art the captive 
of my sword and of my spear ; nevertheless, seeing that there 
may be a turning from thine evil ways, and a returning to those 
which are good, if the Lord enlarge thy date for repentance and 
amendment, wherefore should it be shortened by a poor sinful 
mortal, who is, speaking truly, but tby fellow-worm 1 ’ 

Sir Henry Lee remained still confused and unable to answer, 
when there arrived a fourth person, whom the cries of Alice 
had summoned to the spot. This was Joceline Joliffe, one of 
the under-keepers of the wall^, who, seeing how matters stood, 
brandished bis quarterstaff, a weapon from which he never parted, 
and having made it describe the figure of eight in a flourish 
through the air, would have brought it down with a vengeance 
upon the head of the steward, had not Sir Henry interposed. 

‘ We must trail bats now, Joceline, our time of shouldering 
them is past. It skiUs not striving against the stream : the 
devil rules the roast, and makes our slaves our tutors.' 

At this moment another auxiliary rushed out of the thicket 
to the knight’s assistance. It was a large wolf-dog, in strength 
a mastiff, in form and almost in fleetness a greyhound. Bevis 
was the noblest of the kind which ever pulled down a stag, 
tawny-coloured like a hon, with a black muzzle and black feet, 
just edged with a line of white round the toes. He was as 
tractable as he was strong and bold. Just as he was about to 
rush upon the soldier, the words, ‘ Peace, Bevis ! ’ from Sir 
Henry converted the lion into a lamb, and, instead of pulling 
the soldier down, he wallred round and round, and snuffed, as 
if using aU his sagacity to discover who the stranger could be 
towards whom, though of so questionable an appearance, he was 
enjoined forbearance. Apparently he was satisfied, for he laid 
aside his doubtful and threatening demonstrations, lowered Lis 
ears, smoothed down his bristles, and wagged his tail 

Sir Henry, yeho had great respect for the sagacity of his 
favourite, said in a low voice to Alice, 'Bevis is of thy opinion, 
and counsels submission. There is the finger of Heaven in this 
to punish the pride ever the fault of our house. Friend,’ he 
continued, addressing the soldier, ‘ thou hast given the finishing 
touch to a lesson which ten years of constant misfortune have 
been unable fully to teach me. Thou hast distinctly shown me 
the folly of thinlang that a good cause can strengthen a weak arm. 
God forgive me for the thought, but I could almost turn infidel* 
and believe that Heaven’s blessing goes ever with the longest 
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sword. But it will not be always thus. Grod Imows His time. 
Beach me my Toledo, Joceline, yonder it lies ; and the scabbard, 
see where it hangs on the tree. Do not puli at my cloak, Ahce, 
and look so miserably frightened : I shall be in no hurry to 
betake me to bright steel again, I promise thee. For thee, good 
fellow, I thank thee, and will make way for thy masters with- 
out &Tther dispute or ceremony. Joceline Joliffe is nearer thy 
^ degree than I am, and will make surrender to thee of the lodge 
and household stuff. Withhold nothing, Joliffe : let them have 
alL For me, I will never cross the threshold again. But where 
to rest for a night? I would trouble no one in Woodstock; 
i T~ -^Fce and I, Joceline, wiU go down 

to thy hut by Bosamond’s Well : we will borrow the shelter of 
thy roof for one night at least ; thou wilt give us welcome, wilt 
thou not ? How now — a clouded brow ? ’ 

Joceime certoiiffy looked embarrassed, directed first a glance 
to Alice, then looked to heaven, then to earth, and last to the 
our quarters of the horizon, and then murmured out,* Certamly 
in n ^ fiiiestion — might he but run down to put the house 


^^ose that may soon he 
S an ’ n “ ^ght. ‘ B.rt if then 

astlip-nTiTn.o bartour any obnoxious or malignant persons, 
ftook^fc if ont. man. ’T is true, 

W of tL? bSt a ragged Robin, > made a 

iS of Fiiat of that ! Sailors think no 

% bettem tZ *«m on the voyage : 

knave as 4oZ’ ® 

Joliffe. ^The ^ harsh judgment,’ said 

king’s palace as I -mX should he were it a 

Mistress Alice’s • onlv T honour’s sake and 

descend to let me steri honour would con- 

there — or or inS- . ^ ^®^ore, in case any neighbour be 

Mistress Alice and vniiviiA cotters something into order for 
seemly and shapely ’ ^ make things something 

icli trouble in^co^nc^Sjy ?? flight, while Alice 
Rooiv,!,. 4,1.- her anitotimi ‘Tc j-n,. ^.>++Qr< 
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unshaped. Co tliou Avitli that man. "What is tliy name, 
Mendl’ 

‘ .Tosepli Tomldns is my name in tlie flesh/ said the steward. 
‘Men me Honest Joe and Trusty Tomldns.’ 

‘ If thou hast deserved such names, considering what trade 
thou hast driven, thou art a jewel indeed,’ said the knight ; ‘ yet 
if thou hast not, never blush for the matter, Joseph, for if thou 
art not in truth honest, thou hast all the better (mance to keep 
the fame of it : the title and the thing itself have long walked 
separate ways. Farewell to thee — and farewell to fair Wood- 
stock ! ’ 

So saying, the old Icnight turned round, and puEing his 
daughter’s arm through his own, they walked onward into the 
forest, in the same manner in which they were introduced to 
the reader. 



CHAPTER III 


Now, yc wild "blades, tliat make loose inns j’onr stage, 

To vapour fortli tlie acts of tliis sad ngc, 

Stout Edgeliill fight, the Newberries and the >Vcsl, 

And northern clashes, where you still fought best, 

Your strange escapes, your dangers void of fear, 

"tVhen bullets llcw between the head and car, 

"Wnicthcr you fought by damme or the spirit, 

Of you I speak. 

[Lcfjcnd of Caplaiii fonts. 


J OSEPH TOMKINS and Joliffe tlio Peeper remained for 
some time in silence, as they stood together 
the path in which the figures of the knight of Ditwmy 
and pretty Mistress Alice had disappeared h^ind the "trees. 
They then gazed on each other in doubt, as men who scarce 
knew whether they stood on hostile or on friendly ■ 

gether, and were at a loss how’ to open a conversation, f 
heard the knight’s whistle summon Bevis j but though tlie 
good hound turned his head and pricked his ears at the sound, 
yet he did not obey the call, but continued to snuff aroun 
Joseph Tomkins’s cloak. 

‘ Thou art a rare one, I fear me,’ said the keeper, looking to 
his new acquaintance. ‘ I have heard of men who have charms 
to steal both dogs and deer.’ 

‘ Trouble not thyself about my qualities, Mend,’ said Joseph 
iomkins, hut bethink thee of doing thy master’s bidding. . 

_ Joceline did not immediately answer, hut at length, as if 
sign of truce, stuck the end of his qiiarterstaff upright in th® 
ground, and leant upon it, as he said gruffly, ‘ So, my tough 
Ola knight and you were at drawn bilbo, by way of afternoon 
service, sir preacher. ^ WeU for you 1 ^me not up tiU the 
pate^’^ "wore done jingling, or I had rung even-song upon your 


If ; n r smiled grimly as he replied, ‘ Nay, fiaen 

it IS well for thyself, for never should sexton have been hett 
paid for the knell he tolled. Nevertheless, why should the 
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"be -war "betwixt us, or my hand he against thine ? Thou art 
but a poor knave, doing thy master’s order, nor have I any 
desire that my OAvn blood or thine should be shed touching this 
matter. Thou art, I understand, to give me peaceful possession 
of the Palace of Woodstock, so called ; though there is now no 
palace in England, no, nor shall he in the days that come after, 
until we shall enter the palace of the New Jerusalem, and the 
reign of the saints shall commence on earth.’ 

‘ Pretty well begun already, friend Tomkins,’ said the keeper : 
‘ you are little short of being kings already upon the matter as it 
now stands ; and for your Jerusalem I wot not, hut Woodstock 
is a pretty nest-egg to begin with. W ell, will you shog — will you 
on — • will you take sasine and livery 1 You heard my orders.’ 

‘Umph — I know not,’ said Tomldns. ‘I must beware of 
ambuscades, and I am alone here. Moreover, it is the High 
Thanksgiving appointed by Parliament, and owned to by the 
army ; also the old man and the young woman may want to 
recover some of their clothes and personal property, and I 
would not that they were balked on my account. Wherefore, 
if thou wilt deliver me possession to-morrow morning, it shall 
he done in personal presence of my own followers, and of the 
Presbyterian man the Mayor, so that the transfer may be made 
before witnesses ; whereas, were there none with us but thou to 
deliver and I to take possession, the men of Belial might say, 
“Go to, Trusty Tomldns hath been an Edomite — Honest Joe 
hath been as an Ishmaelite, rising up early and dividing the 
spoil with them that served the Man — yea, they that wore 
beards and green jerkins, as in remembrance of the Man and 
of his government.” ’ 

Joceline feed ^ keen dark eyes upon the soldier as he 
spoke, as if in design to discover whether there was fair play in 
ms mind or not. He then applied his five fingers to scratch a 
large shock head of hair, as if that operation was necessary to 
enable him to come to a conclusion. ‘ This is all fair sounding, 
brother, said he j ‘ but I tell you plamly, there are some silver 
mugs, and platters, and flagons, and so forth, in yonder house, 
which have survived the general sweep that sent aU our plate 
to the _ smelting-pot, to put our IcnighPs troop on horseback. 
Now, if thou takest not these off my hand, I may come to 
trouble, since it may be thought I have minished their numbers. 

Whereas, I being as honest a fellow ’ 

‘ As ever stole venison,’ said Tomkins 3 ‘nay, I do owe thee 
an interruption.’ ; 
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‘Go to, to,’ lepM the 

Wt for silver pomngers, tankards, and such hk , 

^oon have drunk the melted silver as stolen • ‘^ti fpll on 
oXof h So that I would not wish blame or suspicion M on 

me in this matter. And therefore, d yo" irWamete.’^ 
rendered even now so ; and if 

‘ Ay, truly ^ ’ said Tomkins ; and who is to ^ 
less, if they should see cause to think anything of 

the right worshipful Commissioners, to whom the p P y 
the estate is as their own ; therefore, as thou say s , 
walk wanly in the matter. To lock up the ^ouse an 
were but the work of simple ones. What say st 
the night there, and then nothing can be touched wit 

knowledge of us both ? ’ < t Uo-nld be 

‘Why, concermng that,’ answered the keepe^ i s 
at my hut to make matters somewhat conformable lor ^ 
knight and mistress Alice, for my old dame J oan is gg^jj 

dunny, and will scarce know how to manage ; and yeh^ P 
the tnith, hy the mass, I would rather not see Sir 
night, since what has happened to-day hath roused bis ^ >_ 

and it is a peradventure he may have met something at tne 
which will scarce tend to cool it.’ ,, 

‘It is a pity,’ said Tomkins, ‘that, being a 
such grave and goodly presence, he should he such a mal^ . 
Cavalier, and that he should, like the rest of that generation . 
vipers, have clothed himself with curses as with a „ 

‘Which is as much as to say, the tough old Imight bsiy, 
habit of swearing,’ said the keeper, grinning at a pui^ 
has been repeated since his time ; ‘ but who can help m » 
comes of use and wont. Were you now, in your bodily sell, w 

light suddenly on a Maypole, with all the bl3rthe morris-daimer 
prancing around it to the merry pipe and tabor, with beu 
Singling, ribands fluttering, lads Mslring and laugbing, 



iiuoc, i. ouxim. ftume leeuiig, resembling eii/uoi 
sociality or old use and wont, would get the better, friend, 
of thy gravity, and thou worddst fling thy euckoldy 
• one way and that bloodthimty long sword another, and >^P 
like tiie noodles of Hogs-Nortou when the pigs play on ^ 
organ. 

Phe Independent turned fiercely round on the keeper, an 
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replied, ‘ Hov? now, Mr. Green Jerldn, wbat langnage is this to 
one whose .hand is at the plough ? I advise thee to put curb 
on thy tongue, lest thy ribs pay the forfeit.’ 

‘ Nay, do not take the high tone with me, brother,’ answered 
Joceline ; ‘remember thou h^ast not the old knight of sixty-five 
to deal with, but a fellow as hitter and prompt as thyself — it 
may be a little more so — younger, at all events; and prithee, 
why shouldst thou take such umbrage at a Maypole 'I I would 
thou hadst known one Phil Hazeldine of these parts. He was 
the best morris-dancer betwixt Oxford and Burford.’ 

‘The more shame to him,’ answered the Independent; ‘and 
I trust he has seen the error of his ways, and made himself, 
as, if a man of action, he easily might, fit for better company 
than wood-hunters, deer-stealers, Maid Marions, swashbucklers, 
dehoshed revellers, bloody brawlers, maskers and mummers, 
lewd men and light women, fools and fiddlers, and carnal self- 
pleasers of every description.’ 

‘Well,’ replied the keeper, ‘you are out of breath in time; 
for here we stand before the famous Maypole of Woodstock.’ 

They paused in an open space of meadow-land, beautifully 
skirted by large oaks and sycamores, one of which, as king of 
the forest, stood a little detached from the rest, as if scorning 
the vicinity of any rival. It was scathed and gnarled in the 
branches, hut the immense trunk still showed to what gigantic 
size the monarch of the forest can attain in the groves of Merry 
England. 

‘That is called the King’s Oak,’ said Joceline; ‘the oldest 
men of Woodstock know not how old it is : they say Henry 
used to sit under it with Fair Bosamond, and see the lasses 
dance, and the lads of the village run races, and wrestle for 
belts or bonnets.’ 

‘ I nothing doubt it, friend,’ said Tomkins : ‘a tyrant and a 
harlot were fitting patron and patroness for such vanities.’ 

‘Thou mayst say thy say, friend,’ replied the keeper, ‘so 
thou lettest me say mine. There stands the Maypole, as thou 
seest, half a flight-shot from the King’s Oak, in the midst of 
the meadow. The King gave ten shillings Bom the customs 
of Woodstock to make a new one yearly, besides a tree fitted 
for the purpose^ out of the forest. Now it is warped, and 
withered, and twisted, like a wasted brier-rod. The green, too, • 
used to he close-shaved, and roUed till it was smooth as a velvet 
mantle ; now it is rough and nvergrown.’ 

‘Well — well, friend Joceline,’ said the Independent, ‘hut 
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■wlieTe was tlie edification of all this \ What use of doctrine 
could he derived from a pipe and tahor; or was there ever 
aught like wisdom in a bagpipe 1 ’ 

‘ You may ask better scholars that/ said Joceline ; ‘but me- 
thinks men cannot be always grave, and with the hat over their 
brow. A young maiden will laugh as a tender flower wiU blow 
• — ay, and a lad will like her the better for it : just as the same 
blythe spring that makes the young birds whistle bids the 
blythe fawns skip. There have come worse days since the jolly 
old times have gone by. I tell thee, that in the holydays which 
you, Mr._ Long-sword, have put down, I have seen this green- 
sward alive with merry maidens and manly fellows. The good 
old rector himself thought it was no sin to come for a while 
and look on, and his goodly cassock and scarf kept us all in 
good order, and taught us to limit our mirth within the bounds 
of discretion. We might, it may be, .crack a broad jest, or 
pledge a^ fhendiy cup a turn too often, but it was in mirth and 
good neighbourhood. Ay, and if there was a bout at single- 
bellyful of boxing, it was all for love and kindness ; 
and better a few dry blows in drink than the bloody doings 
l^dm sober earnest,- since the presbjrter’s cap got 
above tlie bishop s mitre, and we exchanged our goodly rectors 
p doctors, whose sermons were all bolstered up with 
bimcjoif Latm as might have confounded the devfi 

tppr <3 flQ ■'weavers and cobblers, and such other pulpit volun- 
teers as — as we tViia Tj. .-n ^ 



mv doetn'np Tf + 1 .T ’ not vntn thee lor nauseating 

and Tnn-m«.+n'YY ^nch tickled with tabor tunes 

nleasant 1^/® not likely thou shouldst find 

us to the Ep“^^ wholesome and sober food. But let 
before the suJ sets/^^ business there 

one'^Ta^ ^^p wto ™^^te reasons than 

lod% li^ve been tales about the 

nigltfall.’ afeard to harbour there after 

wonTto^dweVtlmre^r^^fW^ damsel, his daughter, 

, said so.’ ^ Independent. ‘ My information 

jolly ^JousehoM^ Joceline ; ‘ and while they kept a 

fear like good alp well enough ; for nothing banishes 

iiKe good ale. But.aftor the best of our men 4nt to the 
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•wars, and -were slain at Kaseby fight, they -who -were left found 
the lodge more lonesome, and the old knight has been much 
deserted of his servants : marry, it might be, that he has 
lacked silver of late to pay groom and lackey.’ 

‘A potential reason for the diminution of a household,’ said 
the soldier. 

‘Right, sir, even so,’ replied the keeper. ‘They spoke of 
steps in the great gallery, heard by dead of the night, and 
voices that -whispered at noon in the matted chambers; and 
the servants pretended that these things scared them away; 
but, in my poor judgment, when Martinmas and Whitsuntide 
came round without a penn3'-fee, the old blue-bottles of ser-ving- 
men began to think of creeping elsewhere before the frost 
chilled "Aem. Ko devil so frightfol as that which dances in the 
pocket where there is no cross to keep him out.’ 

‘ You were reduced, then, to a petty household ? ’ said the 
Independent. 

‘Ay, marr}’', were we,’ said Jocehne; ‘but we kept some 
half-score -together, what -with blue-bottles in the lodge, what 
•with green caterpillars of the chase, like him who is yours to 
command : we stuck together tiU we found a call to take a 
morning’s ride somewhere or other.’ 

‘To the to-wn of Worcester,’ said the soldier, ‘where you 
were crushed like vermin and palmer- worms, as you are ? ’ 

‘ You may say your pleasure,’ rephed the keeper : ‘ I ’ll never 
contradict a man who has got my head under his belt. Our 
backs are at the wall, or you would not be here.’ 

‘Kay, fiiend,’ said the Independent, ‘thou riskest nothing 
by thy freedom and trust in me. I can be hon camarado to a 
good soldier, although I have stri-ven with him even to the going 
do-wn of the sun. But here we are in front of the lodge.’ 

They stood accordingly in front of the old Gothic building, 
irregularly constructed, and at different times, as the humour 
of the English monarchs led them -fco" -taste the pleasures of 
Woodstock Chase, and to make such improvements for their 
o-wn accommodation as the increasing luxury of each age re- 
quired. The oldest part of the structure had been named by 
■tradition Eair Rosamond’s Tower ; it was a small turret of great 
height, with narrow -windows, and walls of massive thickness. 
The tower had no opening to the ground, or means of descend- 
ing, a great_ part of the lower portion being solid mason-work. 
It was traditionally said to have been accessible only by a sort 
of small, drawbridge, which might be dropped at pleasure from 
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a little portal near the summit of the turret to the battlements 
of another tower of the same construction, but twenty feet lower, 
and containing only a winding staircase, called in Woodstock 
Love’s Ladder ; because it is said that, by ascending this stair- 
case to the top of the tower, and then making use of the draw- 
bridge, Henry obtained access to the chamber of his paramour. 

This tradition had been keenly impugned by Dr. Bochecliffe, 
rector of Woodstock, who insisted that what was 
called Rosamond’s Tower was merely an interior keep, or citadel, 
to which the lord or warden of the castle might retreat when 
other points of safety failed him, and either protract his de- 
lence or, at the worst, stipulate for reasonable terms of sur- 
render. 1 he people of Woodstock, jealous of their ancient 
raditions, did not relish this new mode of explaining them 
away , and it is even said that the Mayor, whom we have already 
mtroduced became Presbyterian in revenge of the doubts cast 
upon this important subject, rather choosing to 
S LoTO’s\^?dd?r^ behef in Bosamond’s Tower, 

ferpn? iodge was of considerable extent, and of dif- 

bv hnilrinri ®°TP^®^®udmg a nest of little courts, surrounded 
within dnn£ with each othei^ sometimes 



that thev nmild 3 ^eignts ot the buildings announceu 

cases wTiinTi connected by the usual variety of stair- 

Si of 0“ in the 16 th 

trived for sometimes to have been con- 

ivea lor no other purpose. 

were, fronts of this irregular , building 

fr> the architectiiTfl^^^ absolute banquet, 

specimens of pvpr-.r \ as they certainly contained 

cf Henry of Ani J which existed, frbm the pure Norman 

classical architectnrp^n?^^ ^°“Posite, half-Gothic, half- 
^ugly, the rector wn<! and her successor. Accord- 

as ever was Henrv nf much enamoured of Woodstock 

Sir Henry Lee ^ intimacy with 

lodge, he entrance at all times to the royal 

antique apartment's whole days in wandering about the 
mg out excellenrrea^on??^^’ studying, and find- 

probably only owptl ih? ^'^ol^^l^ectural peculiarities, which. 
Gothic artist. But tha ^to the freakish fancy of a 

his living by the intnla ^ antiquarian had been expelled from 
y i^ne intolerance and troubles of the times, and 
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liis successor, Nehemiali Holdenough, would have considered an 
elaborate investigation of the profane sculpture and architecture 
of blinded and bloodthirsty Papists, together with the history 
of the dissolute amours of old Norman monarchs, as little better 
than a bowing down before the calves of Bethel, and a drinking 
of the cup of abominations. 

We return to the course of our story, 

‘ There is,’ said the Independent Tomkins, after he had care- 
fully perused the front of the building, ‘ many a rare monu- 
ment of olden -wickedness about this miscalled royal lodge; 
verily, I shall rejoice much to see the same destroyed, yea, 
burned to ashes, and the ashes thrown into the brook Kedroh, 
or. any other brook, that the land may be cleansed from the 
memory thereof, neither remember the iniquity with which 
their fathers have sinned,’ 

The keeper heard him with secret indignation, and began to 
consider with himself whether, as they stood but one to one, 
and without chance of speedy interference, he was not called 
upon, by his official duty, to castigate the rebel who used 
language so defamatory. But he fortunately recollected that 
the strife must be a doubtful one, that the advantage of arms 
was against him, and_ that, -in especial, even if he should 
succeed in the combat, it would be at the risk of severe retalia- 
tion, It must be owned, too, that there was something about 
the Independent so dark and mysterious, so grim and grave, 
that the more open spirit of the keeper felt oppressed, and, if 
not overawed, at least kept in doubt concerning him ; and he 
thought it wisest, as well as safest, for his master and himself, 
to avoid all subjects of dispute, and Imow better with whom 
he was dealing before he made either friend or enemy of him. 
The great gate of the lodge was strongly bolted, but the 
wicket opened on Joceline’s raising the latch. There was a 
short passage of ten feet, which had been formerly closed by 
a portcullis at the inner end, while three loopholes opened 
on either side, through which any daring intruder might be 
annoyed, who, having surprised the first gate, must be thus 
exposed to a severe fire before he could force the second. But 
the machinery of the portcullis was damaged, and it now remained 
a fixture, brandishing its jaw, well furnished with iron fangs, 
but incapable of dropping it across the path of invasion. 

The way, therefore, lay open to the great hall or outer vesti- 
bule of the lodge. One end of this long and dusky apartment 
was entirely occupied by a gallery, which had in ancient times 
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served to accommodate tbe musicians and minstrels. There 
vras a clumsy staircase at either side of it, composed of entire 
logs of a foot square; and m each angle of as^nt vas 
placed, by vay of sentinel, the figure of a ^^orman foot-sold e , 
having an open casque on his head, ivhich displ^*ed features as 
stem as the painter’s genius could devise. Their arms weTe 
huff'jackefe or shirts of mail, round bucklers, vrioh spik^ in tne 
centre, and buskins ivhich adorned and defended the feet and 
anldes, but left the knees hare. These .vrooden varders held 
great sivords, or maces, in their hands, like militar}' guarim on 
duty. Many an empty hook and brace, along the walls ot the 
gloomy apartment, marked the spots from which arms, long 
preserved as trophies, had been, in the pressiu'e of the war, once 
more taken down to do service in the field, like veterans whom 
extremity of danger recalls to battle. On other rusty fasten- 
ings were still di^layed the hunting trophies of the monarchs 
to whom the lodge belonged, and of the silvan kmghts to 
whose care it had been from time to time confided. 

At the nether end of the hall, a huge, heavy, stone- wrougfit 
chimney-piece projected itself ten feet from the wall, adorned 
with many a cipher and many a scutcheon of the royal house 
of England. In its present state, it yawned like the arched 
mouth of a funeral vault, or perhaps might he compared to the 
crater of an extinguished volcano. But the sable conmlexion 
of the massive stonework, and all around it, showed that the 
time had been when it sent its huge fires blazing np the huge 
chimney, besides puffing many a volume of smoke over the 
heads of the jovial guests, whose royalty^ or nohUity did not 
render them sensitive enough to quarrel with such slight incon- 
venience. On these occasions, it was the tradition of the house, 
that two cart-loads of wood was the regular allowance for the 
fire between noon and curfew, and the andirons, or dogs, as 
they were termed, constructed for retaining the blazing fir^ 
wood on the hearth, were wrought in the shape of lions of such 
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the tremendous heat, monarchs were sometimes said to have 
station, and amused themselves with broiling the 
nmbles, or dowsets, of the deer upon the glowing embers, with 
. royal hands, when happy the courtier who was 

invited to teste the royal cookery. Tradition was here also 
ready ^th her record, to shoiv what merry gibes, such as might 
ne exchanged hetiveen -prince and peer, bad flown about at the 
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jolly banquet which foUowed the Michaelmas hunt. She could 
teU, too, exactly, where King Stephen sat when he darned his 
own princely hose, and knew most of the old tricks he had put 
upon Kttle Winkin, the tailor of Woodstock. 

.Most of this rude revelry belonged to the Plantagenet times. 
When the house of Tudor acceded to the throne, they were 
more chary of their royal presence, and feasted in halls and 
chambers fe,r within, abandoning the outmost hall to the yeo- 
men of the guard, who mounted their watch there, and passed 
away the night with wassail and mirth, exchanged sometimes 
for frightful tales of apparitions and sorceries, which made 
some of those grow pale in' who'se ears the trumpet of a French 
foeman would have sounded as joUily as a summons to the 
woodland chase. 

Joceline pointed out the peculiarities of the place to his 
gloomy companion more briefly than we have detailed them to 
the reader.- 

The Independent seemed to listen with some interest at 
first, but, flinging it suddenly aside, he said, in a solemn tone, 

‘ Perish, Babylon, as thy master Nebuchadnezzar hath perished ! 
He is a wanderer, and thou shalt be a waste place — yea, and 
a wildemess — yea, a desert of salt, in which there shall be 
thirst and famine.’ 

‘There is like to be enough of both to-night,’ said Joceline, 

‘ unless the good knight’s larder be somewhat fuUer than it is 
wont.’ 

‘ We must care for the creature-comforts,’ said the Independ- 
ent, ‘ but in due season, when our duties are done. Whither 
lead these entrances ? ’ 

‘That to the right,’ replied the keeper, ‘leads to what are 
called the state-apartments, not used since the year 1639, 
when his blessed Majesty ’ 

‘ How, sir ! ’ interrupted the Independent, in a voice of 
thunder, ‘ dost thou speak of Charles Stuart as blessing, or 
blessed ? Beware the proclamation to that effect.’ 

‘ I meant no harm,’ answered the keeper, suppressing his 
disposition to make a harsher reply. ‘My business is with 
bolts and bucks, not with titles and state affairs. But yet, 
whatever may have happed since, that poor king was followed 
with blessings enough from Woodstock; for he left a glove full 
of broad pieces for the poor of the place ’ 

‘Peace, fr-iend,’ said the Independent; ‘I wiU think thee 
else one of those besotted and blinded Papists who hold that 
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l^esto^Ying of alms is an atonement and ^Yasbing away of the 
mongs and oppressions which have been wrought hy the alms- 
giver. Thou sayest, then, these were the apartments of Charles 
Stuart 1 ’ 

‘And of his father, James, before him, and Elizabeth, before 
Imi, and bluff King Henry, w’ho builded that wing, before them 


, And, there, I suppose, the Icnight and liis daughter dwelt ? ’ 

No, replied Joceline ; ‘ Sir Henry Lee had too much rever- 
ence for — for things wliich are now thought worth no reverence 
at all ^ Besides, the state-rooms are unaired and in indifferent 
order since of late years. The Itnight ranger’s apartment lies 
by that paspge to the left.’ . 

And whither goes yonder stair, which seems both to lead 
upwards and downwards 1 ’ 

Upwards, replied the keeper, ‘ it leads to many apartments, 
used tor various purposes, of sleeping and other accommodation. 

OTOward^ to the kitchen, offices, and vaults of the castle, 
li ht ’ evening, you cannot see without 


T apartments of your knight, then,’ said the 

independent Is there fitting accommodation there 1 ’ 

bucli as has served a person of condition, whose lodging is 
appointed, answered the honest keeper, his nile 
‘ ^ ^11 ^ added, m a muttering and inaudible tone, 

fbo It may weU serve a crop-eared knave Hke thee.’ 

ranp-pr’T usher, however, and led on towards the 

at timp^nf^^ ^ passage from the hall, secured 

by lare-P hn-r oaken doors, which could be fastened 

entered same, that were drawn out of the wall, and 

othersidppff1?'^^^^^°^®A’ for their reception on the 

room reppivpri At the end of this passage, a small ante- 

of the nood opened the sitting-apartment 

have been of the times, might 

windows so -nlno ^uir summer parlour, lighted by two oriel 
avenue leading di‘of- command each of them a separate 
' ornament of forest. The principal 

of less interesf or three family portraits 

the chimnev ^o^gth. picture that hbng above 

stonework ornaiY^ol the hall, was of heavy 

various devices Tlf*^ carved scutcheons, emblazoned with 

e portrait was that of a man about fifty 
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j’-ears of age, in complete plate armour, and painted in tlie harsh 
and dry manner of Holbein, probably, indeed, the yrorlc of 
that artist, as the dates corresponded. The formal and marked 
angles, points, and projections of the armour were a good 
subject for the harsh pencil of that early school. The face of 
the knight was, from the fading of the colours, pale and dim, 
like that of some being from the other world, yet the lines 
expressed forcibly pride and exultation. 

He pointed with his leading-staff, or truncheon, to the back- 
ground, where, in such perspective as the artist possessed, were 
depicted the remains of a burning church, or monastery, and 
four or five soldiers, in red cassocks, bearing away in triumph 
what seemed a brazen font or laver. Above their heads might 
be traced in scroll, 'Lee Victor sic wluit.' Right opposite to 
the picture hung, in a niche in the wall, a complete set 
of tilting-armour, the black and gold colours and ornaments 
of which exactly corresponded with those exhibited in tiie 
portrait. 

The picture was one of those which, from something marked 
in the features and expression, attract the observation even of 
those who are ignorant of art. The Independent looked at 
it until a smile passed transiently over his clouded brow. 
Whether he smiled to see the grim old cavalier employed in 
desecrating a religious house (an occupation much conforming 
to the practice of his own sect), whether he smiled in contempt 
of the old painter’s harsh and dry mode of working, or whether 
the sight of this remarkable portrait revived some other ideas, 
the under-keeper could not decide. 

The smile passed away in an instant, as the soldier looked to 
the oriel windows. The recesses within them were raised a 
step or two from the wall. In one was placed a walnut-tree 
reading-desk, and a huge stuffed arm-chair, covered with 
Spanish leather. A little cabinet stood beside, with some of 
ite shuttles and drawers open, displaying hawks’-beUs, dog- 
whistles, instruments for trimming falcon’s feathers, bridle- 
bits of various constructions, and other trifles connected with 
silvan sport. 

The other little recess was differently furnished. There lay 
some articles of _ needlework on a small table, besides a lute 
with a book having some airs written down in it, and a frame 
for working embroidery. Some tapestry was displayed around 
the recess, with more attention to ornament than was visible 
in the rest of the apartment ; the arrangement of a few bow- 
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pots, witli siicli flowers as the fading season afforded, showed 
also the superintendence of female taste. 

Tomkins cast an eye of careless regard upon tlicsc subjects 
of female occupation, then stepped into the farther window, 
and began to turn the leaves of a folio which lay open on the 
reading-desk, apparently with soine interest. ^ Joccline, wlio 
had determined to watch his motions without interfering ’with 
them, was standing at some distance in dejected silence, when 
a door behind 'the tapestry suddenly opened, and a pretty 
village maid tripped out with a napkin in her hand, as if she 
had been about some household duty. 

‘How now, sir impudence,’ .she said to .Toceline, in a smart 
tone ; ‘ what do you here prowling about the apartments when 
the master is not at home % ’ 

But, instead of the answer which perhaps .she ex])ected, 
Joceline Joliffe cast a mournful glance towards the soldier in 
the oriel window, as if to make rriiat ho said fully intelligible, 
and replied, with a dejected appearance and voice, ‘ Alack, my 
pretty Phoebe, there come those here that have more right or 
might than any of us, and will use little ceremony in coming 
when they wiU, and staying while they please.’ 

He darted another glance at Tomldns, who still seemed busy 
with the book before him, then sidled close to the astonished 
girl, who had continued looldng alternately at the keeper and 
at the stranger, as if she had been unable to understand the 
words of the first, or to compreliend the meaning of the second 
being present. 

^0)’ whispered J6liffe, approaching his mouth so near her 
cneek that lus breath waved the curls of her hair — ‘ go, my 
dearest Phoebe, trip it as fast as a fawn down to my lodge. I 
will soon be there, and ’ 

Your lodge, indeed! ’ said Phoebe; ‘you are very bold, for 
a poor.kfll-buck that never frightened anything before save a 
un deer. Tom?- lodge, indeed ! I am like to go there, I think.’ 
Hush — hush 1 Phoebe : here is no time for jesting. Doivn 
^ ^ deer, for the Imight and Mrs. Alice are 

0 u there, and I fear will not return hither again. All ’s naught, 
gir } and our evil days are come at last with a vengeance : we 
re mirly at bay and fairly hunted down.’ 

oan this be, J oceline 1 ’ said the poor girl, turning to the 
1 expression of fright in her countenance, which 
e had hitherto averted in rural coquetry. 

As sure, my dearest Phmbe, as ’ • , , 
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The rest of the asseveration was lost in Phoebe’s ear, so 
closely did the keeper’s lips approach it ; and if they approached 
so very near as to touch her cheek, grief, like impatience, hath 
its privileges, and poor Phoehe had enough of serious alarm to 
prevent her from demurring upon such a trifle. 

But no trifle was the approach of Joceline’s lips to Phoohe’s 
pretty though sunburnt cheek in the estimation of the Inde- 
pendent, who, a little before the object of Joceline’s vigilance, 
had been more lately in his turn the observer of the keeper’s 
demeanour, so soon as the interview betwixt Phoebe and him 
had become so interesting. And when he remarked the close- 
ness of Joceline’s argument, he raised his voice to a pitch of 
harshness that would have rivalled that of an ungreased and 
rusty saw, and which at once made Joceline and Phoebe spring 
six feet apart, each in contra^ directions, and if Cupid was of 
the party, must have sent him out at the window like a wild 
duck flying from a culverin. Instantly throwing himself into 
the attitude of a preacher and a reprover of vice, ‘ How now ! ’ 
he exclaimed, ‘ shameless and impudent as you are ! What ! 
chambering and wantoning in our very presence ! How ! would 
you play your pranks before the steward of the Commissioners 
of the High Court pf Parliament, as ye would in a booth at the 
fulsome fair, or amidst the trappings and tracings of a profane 
dancing-school, where the scoundrel minstrels make their un- 
godly weapons to squeak, “ Kiss and be kind, the fiddler ’s blind” ? 
But here,’ he said, dealing a perilous thump upon the volume 
— ‘ here is the king and high priest of those vices and follies. 
Here is he, whom men of folly profanely call nature’s miracle. 
Here is he, whom princes chose for their cabinet-keeper, and 
whom maids of honour take for their bedfellow. Here is the 
prime teacher of fine words, foppery, and folly. Here ! (dealing 
another thump upon the volume ; and oh ! revered of the Rox- 
burghe, it was the first folio — beloved of the Bannatyne, it was 
Hemminge and Condel — it was the editio princep^. On • thee ’ 
he continued — ‘ on thee, William Shakspeare, I charge whate’er 
of such lawless idleness and immodest foUy hath deffled the 
land since thy day.’ 

‘By the mass, a heavy accusation,’ said Joceline, the bold 
recklessness of whose temper could not be long overawed, 

‘ Odds pitlikins, is our master’s old favourite. Will of Strat- 
ford, to answer for every buss that has been snatched since 
James’s time 1 A perilous reckoning truly 1 but I wonder who 
is sponsible for what lads and lasses did before his day 1 ’ 
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‘Scoff not,’ said the soldier, ‘lest I, being called thereto hy 
the voice \Yithin me, do deal with thee as a scoTiier. Verily I 
say, that since the devil fell from Ileaven, he never laclced 
agents on earth; yet nowhere hath he met with a wimrd 
having such infinite power over men’s souls as this j)cstilent 
fellow Shakspeare. Seeks a wife a foul exangilc for adtiltery, 
here she shall iipd it. Would a man know how to train his 
fellow to be a murderer, here shall he find tutoring. Would 
a lady marry a heathen negro, she shall have chronicled exam- 
ple for it. Would any one scorn at his IMaker, he .shall be fur- 
nished ivitli a jest in this book. Would he defy liis brother in 
the flesh, he shall be accommodated with a challenge. Would 
you be drunk, Shakspeare will cheer 3*011 with a cup. Would 3-011 
plunge in sensual pleasures, he will soothe you to indulgence, 
as with the lascmous sounds of a lute. This, I say — this book 
IS the welfliead and source of all those evils which have overrun 
the land like a torrent, making men .scoflers, doubters, deniers, 
murderers, makehates, and lovers of the wine-pot, haunting un- 
clean places, and sitting long at the evening nine. Av:ay 'with 
Juin a^ay with him, men of England! to Tophet with his 
^cked hook, and to the vale of Hinnom with his accursed 

march was hasty when we passed 
btratfor(k m the year 1643 , with Sir William Waller— but that 
our march was hasty ’ 

Rupert was after 3mu with his Cavaliers,’ 
muttered the incorrigible Joceline. 

the zealous trooper, raising his voice and 
hasfv march was hy command 

ranks ® turned not aside in our riding, closing our 

tom on upon the other as becomes men of war, I had 

bauehPTnr o. hones of that preceptor of vice and de- 

I wouhPlin'i^^ gmve, and given them to the next dunghill. 

‘ Thflf t’o ® memory a scoff and a hissing.’ 
keener ‘P thing he has said 3^et,’ observed the 

all the rest would have liked the hissing worse than 

whi.^e^ Seutleman say any more ? ’ inquired Phoebe in a 
what they mpS'^’K’ v^oxds, if one knew hut 

see him rnfflo i ^ mercy our good knight did not 

certainly ha vp 1. ^ ^ ^^©^uy on us, there would 

is twistina his fn bloodshed. But oh the father — see how he 

ur may i offer him a glass of Strong waters r 
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‘Hark thee hither, -wench,’ said the keeper, ‘he is but 
loading his blunderbuss for another volley ; and -while he turns 
up his eyes, and twists about his face, and clenches his fist, and 
shuffles and tramples with his feet in that fashion, he is hound 
to take no notice of anything. I -would he s-wprn to cut his 
purse, if he had one, from his side, -without his feeling it.’ 

‘Lai Joceline,’ said Phcehe, ‘and if he abides here in this 
turn of times, I daresay the gentleman will he easily served.’ 

‘ Care not thou about that,’ said Johffe ; ‘hut tell me softly 
and hastily, what is in the pantry 1 ’ _ 

‘ Small housekeeping enough,’ said Phcehe : ‘ a cold capon 
and some comfits, and the great standing venison pasty, -with 
plenty of spice — a manchet or two besides, and that is all.’ 

‘WeU, it -wiU serve for a pinch. Wrap thy cloak round thy 
comely body get a basket and a brace of trenchers and towels, 
they are heinously impoverished down yonder ; carry down the 
capon and the manchets 3 the pasty must abide with this same 
soldier and me, and the pie-crust will serve us for bread.’ 

‘Barely,’ said Phcehe, ‘I made the paste myself: it is as 
thick as the walls of Fair Rosamond’s Tower.’ 

‘ Which two pairs of jaws would be long in gnawing through, 
work hard as they might,’ said the keeper. ‘ But what liquor 
is there ? ’ 

‘Only a bottle of Alicant and one of sack, -with the stone 
jug of strong waters,’ answered Phcehe. 

‘Put the -wine-flasks into thy basket,’ said Joceline, ‘the 
knight must not lack his evening draught; and do-wn -with 
thee to the hut like a lapwing. There is enough for supper, 
and to-morrow is a new day. Ha! by Heaven I thought 
yonder man’s eye watched us. No, he only rolled it round 
film in a brown study. Deep enough doubtless, as they aU are ! 
But d — ^n him,, he must be bottomless if I cannot sound him 
before the night’s out. Hie thee away, Phcehe.’ 

But Phcehe was a rural coquette, and, aware that Joceline’s 
situation gave him no advantage of avenging the challenge in 
a fitting way, she whispered in his ear, ‘Do you think pur 
knight’s friend, Shakspeare, really found out aU these naughty 
devices the gentleman spoke of ? ’ 

Off she darted while she spoke, while Joliffe menaced future 
vengeance -with his finger, as he muttered, ‘ Go thy way, Phoebe 
Ma^ower, the hghtest-footed and lightest-hearted wench that 
ever tripped the sod in W oodstock Park 1 After her, Bevis, and 
bring her safe to our master at the hut.’ 
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The large greyhound arose like a Imnian servutor who had 
received an order, and followed Plicehe llirough the hall, first 
licking her hand to make her sensible of his presence, and then 
putting himself to a slow trot, so as best to accommodate him- 
self to the light pace of her whom he convoyed, whom Joceline 
had not extolled for her activity without flue reason. While 
Phmbe and her guardian thread the forest glades, we return to 
the lodge. 

The Independent now seemed to start as if from a revene. 
‘Is the young woman gone?’ said he. 

‘Ay, marry is she,’ said the keeper; ‘and if your worship 
hath farther commands, you must rest contented with male 
attendance.’ 

‘ Commands — umph — I think the damsel might have tarried 
for another exhortation,’ said the soldier ; ‘ triily, I profess my 
mind was much inclined tow'ard her for her edification.’ 

‘Oh, sir,’ replied Joliffe, ‘she will be at church next Sunday, 
and if your military reverence is pleased again to hold forth 
amongst us, she will have use of the doctnne with the r^t. 
But young maidens of these parts hear no private homilies. 
And what is now your pleasure 1 Will you look at the other 
rooms, and at the few plate articles which have been left 1 ’ 

‘ IJmph — no,’ said the Independent ; ‘ it wears_ late, and gets 
dark. Thou hast the means of giving us beds, friendj ’ 

‘Better you never slept in,’ replied the keeper. 

‘And wood for a fire, and a hght, and some small pittance 
of creature-comforts for refreshment of the outward man ? ’ con- 
tinued the soldier. 

Without doubt,’ replied the keeper, displaying a prudent 
anxiety to gratify this important personage, 
in a lew minutes a great standing candlestick was plepcd 
n an oaken table. The mighty venison pasty, adorned with 
placed on the board on a clean napkin ; the stone 
on f waters, with a black-jack full of me,^ formed 

miortable appendages; and to this meal sat down in social 
anner the soldier, occupying a great elbow-chair, and the 
eeper, at his invitation, using the more lowly accommodation 
opposite side of the table. Thus agreeably 

ployed, our history leaves them for the present. 



CHAPTER IV 


» Yon path of greensward 

Winds round by sparry grot and gay pavilion ; 

There is no flint to gall thy tender foot, 

There ’s ready shelter from each breeze, or shower. 

But duty guides not that way : see her stand, 

With wand entwined with amaranth, near yon cliffs. 

Oft where she leads thy blood must mark thy footsteps. 

Oft where she leads thy head must bear the storm. 

And thj' shrunk form endure heat, cold, and hunger ; 

But she will guide thee up to noble heights, 

Which he who gaius seems native of the sky, 

YTiile earthly things lie stretch’d beneath his feet 
Diminish’d, shrunk, and valueless 
* Anonymmes. 

T he reader cannot have forgotten that, after his scuffle 
■with the Commonwealth soldier, Sir Henry Lee, -with 
his daughter Alice, had departed to take refuge in the 
hut of the stout keeper, Joceline Joliffe. They walked slow, as 
before, for the old knight was at once oppressed by percemng 
these last vestiges of royalty fall into the hands of republicans 
and by the recollection of his recent defeat. At times he 
paused, and, with his arms folded on his bosom, recalled all 
the circumstances attending his e^^ulsion from a house so long 
his home. It seemed to him that, like the champions of romance 
of whom he had sometimes read, he himself was retiring from 
the post which it was his duty to guard, defeated by a paynim 
Imight, for whom the adventure had been reserved by fate. 
Alice had her own painful subjects of recollection, nor had the 
tenor of her last conversation with her father been so pleasant 
as to make her anxious 'to renew it until his temper should be 
more composed; for with an excellent disposition, and much 
love to his daughter, age and misfortunes, which of late came , 
thicker and thicker, had given to the good knight's passions a* 
wayward irritability unlmovsn to his better days. His daughter, 
and one or two attached servants who still followed his decayed 
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fortunes, sootlied Iris frailty as mucli as possible, and pitied 
bim even, while they suffered under its eifects. 

It was a long time ere he spoke, and then he refcn’cd to an 
incident already noticed. ‘ It is strange,’ he .said, ‘ that Bevis 
should have followed Joceline and that fellow rather than me.’ 

‘Assure yourself, .sir,’ rexffied Alice, ‘that his sagacity .saw 
in this man a stranger, whom he thought himself obliged to 
watch circumspectly, and therefore he remained with Joceline. 

‘ Not so, Alice,’ answered Sir Henry; ‘he leaves me because 
my fortunes have fled from me. There is a feeling in nature, 
affecting even the instinct, as it is called, of dumb animals, 
which teaches them to fly from misfortune. The very deer 
there will butt a sick or wounded buck from the herd ; hurt a 
dog, and the whole kennel will fall on him and worry him ; 
fishes devour their own land when they are wounded with a 
spear ; cut a crow’s Aving, or break its leg, the others wiU buffet 
it to death.’ 

‘ That may be true of the more irrational kinds of animals 
among each other,’ said Alice, ‘ for their w’hole life is wellnigh 
a warfare ; but the dog leaves his own race to attach himself 
to ours — forsakes, for his master, the company, food, Sind 
pleasure of his own kind; and surely the fidelity of such a 
devoted and voluntary servant as Bevis hath been in particular 
ought not to be lightly suspected.’ 

'r ^-iigry with the dog, Alice ; I am only sorry,’ 

replied her father. ‘I have read in faithful chronicles that, 
vnen liichard 11. and Henry of Bolingbroke were at Berkeley 
astie, a dog of the same land deserted the king, whom he had 
upon, and attached himself to Henry, whom 


o£ Jobnes’s ^ Uilnk, in Froissart’s O/ironfeZes frol. iv. ebap. 132 


tPe first time. Uichard foretold, me 
ius favourite, his approaching deposition.^ xub 
nf ^\®'^f^ards kept at Woodstoclc, and Bevis is said to be 
fnroflu 'which was heedfuUy kept up. "What I might 

uiischief from his desertion, I. cannot guess, but my 
d assures me it bodes no good.’ 

distant rustling among the withered leaves, a 

ir(Rfan+^^ 8^];^°piug sound on the path, and the favourite dog 
mstently joined his master. 

said Alice, cheerfnUy, ‘and 
absenpp ’ which is_ wellnigh endangered by this 

^be dog only paid her courtesy by gambolling 


rrom me 
^ The 
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around them, and instantly plunged hack again, as fast as he 
could scamper. 

‘How now, knave,’ said the knight; ‘thou art too well 
trained, surely, to take up the chase without orders 1 ’ A minute 
more showed them Phoebe Mayflower approaching, her light 
pace so little impeded by the burden which she bore, that she 
joined her master and young mistress just as they arrived at 
the keeper’s hut, which was the boundary of their journey. 
Bevis, who had shot a-head to pay his compliments to Sir 
Henry his master, had returned again to his immediate duty, 
the escortmg Phoebe and her cargo of provisions. The whole 
party stood presently assembled before the door of the keeper’s 
hut. 

In better times, a substantial stone habitation, fit for the 
yeoman-keeper of a royal walk, had adorned this place. A fair 
spring gushed out near the spot, and once traversed yards and 
courts, attached to well-built and convenient kennels and mews. 
But in some of the skirmishes which were common during the 
civil wars, this little silvan dwelling had been attacked and 
defended, stormed and burnt. A neighbouring squire, of the 
Parliament side of the question, took advantage of Sir Henry 
Lee’s absence, who was then in Charles’s camp, and of the decay 
of the royal cause, and had, without scruple, carried off the 
hewn stones, and such building-materials as the fire left un- 
consumed, and repaired his own manor-house with them. The 
yeoman-keeper, therefore, our friend Joceline, had constructed, 
for his own accommodation and that of the old woman he called 
his dame, a wattled hut, such as his own labour, with that of a 
neighbour or two, had erected in the course of a few days. The 
walls were plastered with clay, whitewashed, and covered with 
vines and other creeping plants ; the roof was neatly thatched ; 
and the whole, though merely a hut, had, by the neat-handed 
JoKffe, been so arranged as not to disgrace the condition of the 
dweller. 

The Imight advanced to the entrance ; but the ingenuity of 
the architect, for want of a better lock to the door, which itself 
was but of wattles curiously twisted, had contrived a mode of 
securing the latch on the inside with a pin, which prevented it 
fi:om rising; and in this manner it was at present fastened. 
Conceiving that this was some precaution of Joliffe’s old house- 
keeper, of whose deafness they were all aware. Sir Henry raised 
his voice to demand admittance, but m vain. Irritated at this 
delay, he pressed the door at once with foot and hand, in a 
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way wMch tlie frail barrier was unable to resist ; it gave way 
accordingly, and the knight thus forcibly entered the Idtchen, or 
outward apartment, of his servant. In the midst of the floor, 
and with a posture which indicated embarrassment, stood a 
youthful stranger, in a riding-suit. 

‘ This may be my last act of authority here,’ said the Imight, 
^izing the stranger by the collar, ‘ but I am stiU ranger of 
” oodstock for this night at least. Who or what art thou 1 ’ 

The stranger dropped the riding-mantle in which his free 
was mufiled, and at the same time feU. on one knee. 

, . poor Idnsman, Markham Everard,’ he said, ‘who came 
hither for your sake, although he fears you will scarce make 
mm welcome for his own.’ 


Sir Henry started back, but recovered himself in an instant, 
^ one who recollected that he had a part of dignity to perform. 
He stood erect, therefore, and rephed, with considerable as- 
sumption of stately ceremony : 

Fair kinsman, it pleases me that you are come to Wood- 
stock upon the very first night that, for many years which have 
pas^ is likely to promise you a worthy or a welcome reception.’ 

INow Hod grant it be so, that I rightly hear and duly 
rmclerstand you,’ said the young man; while Alice, though 
s was silent, kept her loo& fixed on her father’s face, as if 
_lmow whether his meaning was kiud towards his 

o-rFo+i^h^j knowledge of his character inclined her 

to doubt. 

meanwhile darted a sardonic look, first on his 
VTesvml W daughter, and proceeded — ‘ I need not, I 

puruosp’tn Everard that it cannot be our 

poor hut ’ him, or even to offer him a seat, in this 


you most willingly to the lodge,’ said the 
there\)f ^ indeed, judged you were already 

you wonlr? T, ^omng, and feared to intrude upon you. But if 
woman my dearest uncle, to escort my kins- 

which vou bacl^to -^e lodge, beheve me, amongst aU 

confemd his you never 

‘ YmSTf so dearly prized.’ 
the knkht^^ §foatly, Mr. Markham Everard,’ replied 
night, nor bv purpose to return to the lodge to- 

mtimate to you ^ nlf neither. I meant bht to 

will find thLe for Woodstock Lodge you 

^°^e lor whom you are fitting society, and who, 
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doubtless, ■will afford you a willing welcome, wbich I, sir, in 
tbis my present retreat, do not presume to offer to a person of 
your consequence.’ 

‘ For Heaven’s sake,’ said tbe young man, turning to Alice, 
‘ tell me bow I am to understand language so mysterious ! ’ 
Alice, to prevent his increasing the restrained anger of her 
father, compelled herself to answer, though it was with difficulty, 
‘ We are expelled ftom the lodge by soldiers.’ 

‘Expelled — by soldiers!’ exclaimed Everard, in surprise; 
‘there is no legal warrant for this.’ 

‘None at all,’ answered the knight, in the same tone of 
cutting irony which he had all along used, ‘ and yet as lavfful a 
warrant as for aught that has been wrought in England this 
twelvemonth and more. Yon are, I think, or were, an Inns-of- 
Court-man — marry, sir, your enjoyment of your profession is 
like that lease wbuch a prodigal wishes to have of a wealthy 
widow. You have already survived the law which you studied, 
and its e:^iry doubtless has not been without a legacy — some 
decent pickings, some merciful increases, as the phrase goes. 
You have deserved it two ways : you wore buff and bandoleer, 
as well as wielded pen and iiffi — I have not heard if you held 
forth too 1 ’ 

‘ Think of me and speak of me as harshly as you -will, sir,’ 
said Everard, submissively. ‘I have but, in this evil time, 
guided myself by my conscience and my father’s commands.’ 

‘0, an you talk of conscience,’ said the old knight, ‘I must 
have mine eye upon you, as Hamlet says. Never yet did Puri- 
tan cheat so grossly as when he was appealing to his conscience ; 
and as for thy father ’ 

He was about to proceed in a tone of the same invective, 
when the young man iuterrupted him, by saying, in a firm tone, 
‘ Sir Henry Lee, you have ever been thought noble. Say of me 
what you -will, but speak not of my father what the ear of a son 
. should not endure, and which yet his arm cannot resent. To 
do me such -wrong is "bo insult an unarmed man or to beat a 
captive.’ 

. Sir Henry paused, as if struck by the remark. ‘ Thou hast 
spoken truth in that, Mark,^ wert thou the blackest Puritan 
whom hell ever vomi-ted, to distract an unhappy country.’ 

‘Be that as you -will to think it,’ replied Everard; ‘but let 
me riot leave you to the shelter of this -wretched hovel. The 
night is drawing to storm ; let me but conduct you to the lodge 
and expel those intruders, who can, as yet at least, have no 

VOL. sxt — 4 
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warrant for \Yhat they do. I will not linger a moment behind 
them, save just to deliver my father’s message. Grant me but 
this much, for the love you once bore me.’ 

‘Yes, Mark,’ answered his uncle, firmly, but sorrowfully, 
‘ thou speakest truth — I did love thee once. Tlie bright-haired 
boy whom I taught to ride, to shoot, to hunt, whose hours of 
happiness were spent with me, wherever those of graver labours 
were employed — I did love that boy — ay, and I am weak enough 
to love even the memory of what he was. But he is gone, 
Mark — he is gone; and in hi.s room I only behold an avowed 
and determined rebel to his religion and to his king — a rebel 
more detestable on account of his success, the more infamous 
tlnrough the plundered wealth with which he hopes to gild his 
villainy. But I am poor, thou think’st, and should hold my 
peace, lest men say, “ Spealr, sirrah, when you should.” Know, 
however, that, indigent and plundered as I am, I feel myself 
dishonoured in holding even but this much talk wdth the tool 
of usurping rebels. Go to the lodge if thou wilt, yonder lies 
the way ; but think not that, to regain my dwelling there, or all 
the wealth I ever possessed in my wealthiest days, I would 
''^hngly accompany thee three steps on the greensward. If I 
must be thy companion, it shall be only when thy redcoats 
have tied my hands behind me, and bound my legs beneath 
my horse’s belly. Thou mayst be my fellow-traveller then, I 
grant thee, if thou wilt, but not sooner.’ 

Alice, who suffered cruelly during this dialogue, and was well 
further argument would only Irindle the knight’s 
highly, ventured at last, in her anxiety, 
retire ^ ^ cousin to break off the interview and to 

TT commanded his absence in a manner so 
conc1n^;°^’+i, she was observed by Sir Henry, who, 

"what he saw was evidence of a private under- 
it cousins — his wrath acquired hew fuel, and 

tion nf oU ® utmost exertion of self-command, and recoUec- 
vei] hi'c. V ^ r ^ dignity, to enable him to 

adon+ori under the same ironical manner which he had 

uaopted at the beginning of this angry interview. , 

niffhf raoi'f he said, ‘to trace our forest glades by 

hononr stranger, to whom I am perhaps bound to do 

to bp successor in the charge of these walks, here seems 

thee aurl ^°isel who will be most willing to wait on 

there nass how-bearer. Only, for her mother’s sake, let 
P ome shght form of marriage between you. Ye need 
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no license or priest in these happy days, hut may he budded 
like beggars in a ditch, ^vith a hedge for a church-roof and a 
tinker for a priest. I crave pardon of you for malring such an 
officious and simple request : perhaps you are a Banter, or one 
of the family of Love, or hold marriage rites as unnecessary as 

Kaipperdoling or Jack of Le3^denr i , 

‘ For mercy’s sake, forbear such dreadful jesting, my father ! 
and do you, Markham, begone, in God’s name, and leave us to 
our fate. Your jiresence makes my father rave.’ 

‘Jesting!’ said Sir Henry. ‘I ivas never more senous. 
Bavino- ! I vas never more composed. I could never brook 
that falsehood should approach me : I would no more hear by 
my side a dishonoured daughter than a dishonoured sword ; 
and this unhappy day hath shown that both can fail.’ 

‘ Sir Henry,’ said young Everard, ‘ load not your soul with a 
heavy crime, which he assured you do, in treating your daughter 
thus unjustly. It is long now since you denied her to me, when 
we were poor and you were powerful. I acquiesced in your 
prohibition of all suit and intercourse. God knoweth what I 
suffered — hut I . acquiesced. Neither is it to renew my suit 
that I now come hither, and have, I do acknowledge, sought 
speech of her, not for her own sake only, hut for yours also. 
Destruction hovers over you, ready to close her pinions to stoop 
and her talons to clutch. Yes, sir, look contemptuous as you 
wiU, such is the case ; and it is to protect both you and her 
that I am here.’ 

‘You refuse then my free gift,’ said Sir Henry Lee; ‘or 
perhaps you think it loaded with too hard conditions ? ’ 

‘ Shame — shame on you. Sir Henry ! ’ said Everard, waxing 
warm in his turn; ‘have your.pqhtical prejudices so utterly 
warped every feehng of a father, that you can speak with 
hitter mockery and scorn of what concerns your own daughter’s 
honour ? Hold up your head, fair Alice, and tell your father he 
has forgotten nature in his fantastic spirit of loyalty. Know, 
Sir Henry, that, though I would prefer your daughter’s hand to 
every blessing which Heaven could bestow on me, I would not 
accept it — my conscience would not permit me to do so — when 
I knew it must withdraw her from her duty to you.’ 

‘Your, conscience is over-scrupulous, young man; carry it 
to some dissenting rahhi, and he who takes all that comes to 
net win teach thee it is sinning against our mercies to refuse 
any good thing that is freely offered to us.’ 

‘ When it is freely offered, and kindly offered — not when the 
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offer IS made in irony and insult. Fare tliee well, AHce: if 
auglit could make me desire to profit by thy father’s wild wish 
to east thee from him in a moment of unworthy suspicion, it 
would be that, while indulging in such sentiments. Sir Henry 
Jjee is tyrannically oppressing the creature who of all others is 
most dependent on bs kindness, who of all others wiU most 

whom of all others he is most bound to 

frnl^^L^ r E^erard,’ exclaimed Alice, aroused 

^ consequences not unlikely to 

onnncii+i'nTi relations, as well as fellow-citizens, in 

IvS-lii + ^ other. ‘ Oh, begone, I conjure you — begone ! 
unhaimv betwi:rt me and my father’s kmdness but these 

presence here. 

ladv 1 f^^e hot old Cavalier, ‘you play 

to oiS already, and '^o but you ! You would dictate 

LrL mn ’ I^egan! But I teU 

now mv W my house — and, huinble as it is, this is 

suoken^fl<? fh' ^as aught to say to me that is to be 

loftv toTiP man now speaks, with a bent brow and a 

firmness and Everard, with equal 

think that oidily of maimer ; ‘ and you, Sir Henry, do not 

or officiouslv ^ V ^ therefore to speak m anger, 

guided bv tlin ."'^th much, and, were I 

even from so nnar ^ romantic cbvalry, much which, 

m the world’q ocr ^ ought not, as being by birth and 

^oply. Is it vonr ^ gentleman, to pass over without 

‘ If you P bearing ? ’ 

‘ God forbid that answered the stout old knight, 

ay, though vour^i^ ^ould not chaUenge a patient hearing — 
blasphemy, Onl v parts disloyalty and one 

‘ 1 wiU, Sir Ug^ , already lasted but too long.’ 

fp crowd into a I’bo young man ; ‘ yet it is hard 

though short ha'? defence of a life which, 

gesture would asserf if busy one -— too busy, your indignant 
neither hastily nnr J j^’^y J drawn my sword 

^hose rights havp consideration for a people 

have been oppressed S f^^'mpled on and whose consciences 
of the contest, but supb 

at which you have scoffp?^^’!* “^y ^®bgious principles, 

•r nave scoffed, beheve me that, though they 
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depend not on set forms, they are no less sincere than your 
own, and thus far purer — excuse the word — that they are 
nnmingled with the bloodthirsty dictates of a barbarous age, 
which you and others have called the code of chiyalrous 
honour. Not my own natural disposition, but the better 
doctrine which my creed has taught, enables me to hear your 
harsh revilings without answering in a similar tone of wrath 
and reproach. You may carry insult to extremity against me 
at your pleasure, not on account of our relationship alone, hut 
because I am bound in charity to endure it. This, Sir Henry, 
is much from one of our house. But, with forbearance far more 
than this requires, I can refuse at your hands the gift which, 
most of all things under Heaven, I should desire to obtain, 
because duty calls upon her to sustain and comfort you, and 
because it were sin to permit you, in your blindness, to spurn 
your comforter from your side. Farewell, sir — not in anger, 
hut in pity. ‘ We may meet in a better time, when your heart 
and your principles shall master the unhappy prejudices by 
which they are now overclouded. Farewell — farewell, Alice ! ’ 
The last words were repeated twice, and in a tone^ of feeling 
and passionate grief which differed utterly from the steady and 
almost severe tone in which he had addressed Sir Henry Lee. 
He turned and left the hut so soon as he had uttered these last 
words ; and, as if ashamed of the tenderness which had mingled 
with his accents, the yoimg Commonwealth’s-man turned and 
walked sternly and resolvedly forth into the moonlight, which 
now was spreading its broad light and autumnal shadows over 
the woodland. 

So soon as he departed, Alice, who had been during the 
whole scene in the utmost terror that her father might have 
been hurried, by his natural heat of temper, from violence of 
language into violence of action, sunk down upon a settle 
twisted out of willow-boughs, like most of Joceline’s few mov- 
ables, and endeavoured to conceal the tears which accompanied 
the thanlcs she rendered in broken accents to Heaven, that, not- 
withstanding the near alliance and relationship of the parties, 
some fatal deed had not closed an interview so perilous and 
so angry. Phoebe Mayflower blubbered heartily for company, 
though she understood but little of what had passed ; just* 
indeed, enough to enable her afterwards to report to some half- 
dozen particular friends that her old master. Sir Henry, had 
been perilous angry, and almost fought with young Master 
Everard, because he had wellnigh carried away her young 
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mistress. ‘ And rrhat could he have done better/ said Phoebe, 

‘ seeing the old man had nothing left either for Mrs. .jVlice or 
himseK? and as for Mr. Mark Everard and our young lady, oh 1 
they had spoken such loving things to each other as are not 
to he found in the history of Argalus and Parthenia/ who, as 
the story-book tells, vere the truest pair of lovers in all Arcadia 
and Oxfordshire to boot.’ 

Old Goody Jellieot had popped her scarlet hood into the 
kitchen more than once while the scene was proceeding ; but, 
as the worthy dame was parcel blind and more than parcel 
deaf, knowledge was excluded by two princiiial entrances ; and 
though she comprehended, b}’’ a sort of general in.stinct, that 
the gentlefolk were at high words, 3 'et why they chose Joceline’s 
hut for the scene of their dispute was as great a mj^steiy as 
the subject of the quarrel. 

But what was the state of the old Cavalier’s mood, thus con- 
tradicted, as his most darling principles had been, bj'^ the last 
words of his departing nephew 1 The truth is, that he w^ 
less thoroughly moved than his daughter expected } and in 
all probabili'ty his nephew’s bold defence of his religious and 
political opinions rather pacified than aggravated his displeasure. 
Although sufficiently impatient of contradiction, stiU evasion 
and subterfuge were more alien to the blunt old ranger’s nature 
than manly vindication and direct opposition ; and he was wont 
to say, that he ever loved the buck best who stood boldest 
at hay. He graced his nephew’s departure, however, with a 
quoffition firom Shakspeare, whom, as many others do, he was 
worn to quote firom a sort of habit and respect, as a favourite 
f ^ unfortunate master, without having either much real 
ste tor his works or great skill in applying the passages which 

he retemed on his memory. 

Mark,’ he ^id — ‘ mark this, Alice ; the devil can quote 
!> enpture for his purpose. Why, this young fanatic cousm of 
ruore heard than I have seen on a clown playing 
aicl iVianon on Llay-day, when the village barber had shaved 
mi m too ^eat a hurry, shall match any bearded Presbyterian 
r naependent of them all in laying down his doctrines and 
IS us^, and bethumping us with his texts and his homihes, 
and learned Doctor Eochecliffe had been here, 
o , battery ready mounted firom the Vulgate, and tbe 
> P uagint) and what not : he would have battered the Pres- 
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byterian spirit out of him with a wanion. However, I am glad 
the young man is no sneaker ; for, were a man of the devil’s 
opinion in religion and of Old Noll’s in politics, he were better 
open on it full cry than deceive you by hunting counter or 
running a false scent. Come, wipe thine eyes ; the fray is over, 
and not like to be stirred again soon, I trust.’ 

Encouraged by these words, Alice rose, and, bewildered as 
she was, endeavoured to superintend the arrangements for their 
meal and their repose in their new habitation. But her tears 
fell so fast, they marred her counterfeited diligence j and it 
was well for her that Phoebe, though too ignorant and too 
simple to comprehend the extent of her distress, could afford 
her material assistance, in lack of mere sympathy. 

With great readiness and address, the damsel set about 
everything that was requisite for preparing the supper and the 
beds ; now screaming into Dame Jellicot’s ear, now whispering 
into her mistress’s, and artfully managing as if she was merely 
the agent under Alice’s orders. When the cold viands were 
set forth, Sir Henry Lee kindly pressed his daughter to take 
refreshment, as if to make up, indirectly, for his previous 
harshness towards her ; while he himself, like an experienced 
campaigner, showed that neither the mortifications nor brawls 
of the day, nor the thoughts of what was to come to-morrow, 
could diminish his appetite for supper, which was his favourite 
meal. He ate up two-thirds of the capon, and, devoting the 
first bumper^ to the happy restoration of Charles, second of the 
name, he finished a quart of wine ; for he belonged to a school 
accustomed to feed the flame of their loyalty with copious 
brimmers. He even sang a verse of ‘ The King shall enjoy his 
own again,’ in which Phoebe, half-sobbing, and Dame JeUicot, 
screaming against time and tune, were contented to lend their 
aid, to cover Mistress Alice’s silence. 

At length the jovial knight betook himself to his rest on 
the keeper’s straw pallet, in a recess adjoining to the kitchen, 
and, unaffected by his change of dwelling, slept fast and deep. 
Alice had less quiet rest in old Goody JeUicot’s wicker couch 
in the inner apartment ; while the dame and Phoebe slept on a 
mattrass, stuffed with dry leaves, in the same chamber, soundly 
as those whose daily toil gains their daily bread, and whom 
morning calls up only to reneAv the toils of 3’-esterday. 



CHAPTEK V 


My tongue pads slowly under tins new language, 
And starts and stumbles at these uncouth jihrases. 
They may be great in worth and weight, but hang 
Upon the native glibness of ray speech 
Like Saul’s plate-armour on the shepherd boy. 
Encumbering and not arming him. 

J. B. 


As Markham Everard pursued his way towards the lodge, 
through one of the long sweeping glades which traversed 
X A. the forest, varying in breadth, till the trees were now 
so close that the boughs made darkness over his head, then 
receding farther to let in glimpses of the moon, and anon open- 
ing yet wider into little meadows or savannahs, on which the 
moonbeams lay in silvery silence — as he thus proceeded on his 
lonely course, the various effects produced by that delicious 
light on the oaks, whose dark leaves, gnarled branches, and 
massive trunks it gilded more or less partially, might have 
dr^vn -toe attention of a poet or a painter. 

V ^ thought of anything saving the painful scene 

played his part, and of which the result 
miRT-l + destruction of all his hopes, it was of the necessary 

™ observed in his night- walk. The times were dan- 

unsettled, the roads fuU of disbanded soldiers, and 
text who made their political opinions a pre- 

robbpri^ diSTOrbing the countty ivith marauding parties and 
, . es. Ueer-stealers also, who are ever a desperate banditti, 



hiR lrva5 T -1 Jb'ciiuu weiB SUCH maii iviarimam iiverara wore 
hiQ QTnv, Uind carried his drawn sword under 

cross his prepared for whatever peril should 

ashp Woodstock church ring curfew, just 

and thpv little meadows we have described, 

y eased as he entered an overshadowed and twilight 
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part of the path heyond. It was there that he heard some one 
whistling ; and, as the sound became clearer, it was plain the 
person was advancing towards him. This could hardly he a 
fiiend ; for the party to which he belonged rejected, generally 
speaking, all music, unless psalmody. ‘ If a man is merry, let 
him sing psalms,’ was a text which they were pleased to interpret 
as literally and to as little purpose as they did some others ; 
yet it was too continued a sound to be a signal amongst night- 
walkers, and too light and cheerful to argue any jjurpose of 
concealment on the part of the traveller, who presently ex- 
changed his whistling for singing, and trolled forth the following 
stanza to a jolly tune, with which the old Cavaliers were wont 
to wake the night owl — 

' Hey for cavaliers ! Ho for cavaliers ! 

Pray for cavaliers ! 

Rub a dub — rub a dub ! 

Have at old Beelzebub. 

Oliver smokes for fear.’ 

‘I should know that voice,’ said Everard, uncocldng the 
pistol which he had drawn from his belt, but continuing to hold 
it in his hand. Then came another fragment — 

, ‘ Hash them, slash them, 

AR to pieces dash them.’ 

‘ So ho ! ’ cried Markham, ‘ who goes there, and for whom 1 

‘ For Church and King,' answered a voice, which presently 
added, ‘ No, d— n me, I mean against Church and King, and 
for the people that are uppermost, I forget which they are.’ 

‘ Roger Wildrake, as I guess 1 ’ said Everard. 

‘The same gentleman, of Squattlesea Mere, in the moist 
county of Lincoln.’ 

‘ Wildrake ! ’ said Markham. ‘Wildgoose you should be 
called. You have been moistening your own throat to some 
purpose, and using it to gabble tunes very suitable to the times 
to be sure.’ ’ 

‘Faith, the tune’s a pretty tune enough, Mark, only out of 
fashion a little, the more ’s the pity.’ 

‘ What could I expect,’ said Everard, ‘ but to meet some rant- 
ing, drunken Cavalier, as desperate and dangerous as night and 
sack usually make them 1 What if I had rewarded vour melodv 
by a ball in the gullet 1 ’ . ^ 

‘ Why, there would have been a piper paid, that ’s all,’ said 
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Wildrake. ‘ But wherefore come you this way now 1 I was 
about to seek you at the hut.’ 

‘ I have been obliged to leave it. I will tell you the cause 
hereafter/ replied Markham. 

‘What! the old play-hunting Cavalier was cross, or Chloe 
was unkind V 

‘ Jest not, Wildrake ; it is aU over "with m 6 ,’ said Everard. 

‘ The devft it is,’ exclaimed Wildrake, ‘ and you take it thus 
quietly ! Zounds ! let us hack together. I ’ll plead your cause 
for you. I know how to tickle up an old knight and a pretty 
maiden. Let me alone for putting you rectus in cwria, you 
canting rogue. “D — ^n me. Sir Henry Lee,” says I, “jmur 
nephew is a piece of a Puritan, it won’t deny 5 but I ’U uphold 
him a gentleman and a pretty fellow, for all that.” “ Madam,” 
says I, ‘‘you may think your cousin looks like a psalm-singing 
weaver, in that bare felt, and with that rascally brown, cloak, 
that hand, which looks like a baby’s clout, and those loose 
hoots, which have a whole calf-skin in each of them j but let 
him wear on the one side of his head a castor, with a plume 
befitting his quality ; give him a good Toledo by his side, with 
a broidered belt and an inlaid hilt, instead of the ton of iron 
contained in that basket-hilted black Andrew Ferrara ; put a 
few smart words in his mouth, and, blood and wounds 1 madam,” 
says I ’ 

^ ‘ Prithee, truce with this nonsense, Wildrake,’ said Everard, 
and tell me if you are sober enough to hear a few words of 
sober reason V 

Pshaw ! man, I did but crack a brace of quarts with yonder 
untanm Boundheaded soldiers up yonder at the town ; and 
^ passed myself for the best man of the party — 
-p i nose and turned up my eyes as I took my can. 

f>nmA 1 ^ tasted of hypocrisy. I think the rogue 

ne^ ^^pnmked something at last ; as for the common fellows, 

‘ TV • asked me to say grace over another quart 1 ’ 

WP what I wished to speak with you about, 
friend Markham. ‘ You hold me, I am sure, for your 


‘True as 
have been 



anri Piri ^ -LMsus and Euryalus, Theseus and Pirithous, Orestes 

suna up the whole with a Puritanic touch, 

weclfp j breath. Not even politics, the 

oah'^hivo (^niilies and friendships asunder, as iron rives 

oau, have been able to split us.’ 
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‘True/ answered Markham; ‘and when you followed the 
King to Nottingham, and I enrolled under Essex, we swore, 
at our parting, that whichever side was victorious, he of us who 
adhered to it should protect his less fortunate comrade/ 

‘Surely, man — surely; and. have you not protected me 
accordingly 1 Did you not save me from hanging ? and am I 
not indebted to you for the bread I eat 1 ’ 

‘ I have but done that which, had the times been otherwise, 
you, my dear Wildrake, would, I am sure, have done for me. 
But, as I said, that is just what I wished to speak to you about. 
Why render the task of protecting you more difficult than it 
must necessarily be at any rate ? Why thrust thyself into the 
company of soldiers, or such-like, where thou art sure to be 
warmed into betraying thyself? Why come hallooing and 
whooping out Cavalier ditties, like a drunken trooper of Prince 
Bupert, or one of Wilmot’s swaggering body-guards ? ’ 

‘ Because I may have been both one and t’ other in my day, 
for aught that you know,’ replied Wildrake. ‘ But, oddsfish ! 
is it necessary I should always be reminding you that our 
obligation of mutual protection, our league of offensive and 
defensive, as I may call it, was to be carried into effect without 
reference to the politics or religion of the party protected, or 
the least obligation on him to conform to those of his friend ? ’ 

‘ True,’ said Everard ; but with this most necessary qualifica- 
tion, that the party should submit to such outward conformity 
to the times as should make it more easy and safe for his friend 
to be of service to him. Now, you are perpetually breaking 
forth, to the hazard of your own safety and my credit.’ 

‘I teU you, Mark, and I would tell your namesake the 
apostle, that you are hard on me. You have practised sobriety 
and hypocrisy from your hanging sleeves till your Geneva 
cassock — from the cradle to this day — and it is a thing of 
nature to you ; and you are surprised that a rough, iatthng, 
honest fellow, accustomed to speak truth aU his life, and 
especially when he found it at the bottom of a flask, cannot 
be so perfect a prig as thyself ! Zooks ! there is no equality 
betwixt us. A trained diver might as well, because he can 
retain his breathy for ten minutes without inconvenience, 
upbraid a poor devil for being hke to burst in twentj’- seconds* 
at the bottom of ten fathoms’ water ; and, after aU, considering 
the guise is so new to me, I think I bear myself indifferently 
well — try me!’ 

‘Are there any more news from Worcester fight?’ asked 
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Everard, in a tone so serious that it imposed on his companion, 
who replied in his genuine character — 

‘Worse! d — n me — worse an hundred times than reported 
— totally broken. Noll hath certainly sold himself to the Devil, 
and his lease will have an end one day, that is all our present 
comfort.’ 


‘ What I and would this he your answer to the first redcoat 
who asked the question 1 ’ said Everard. ‘ Methinks you would 
V AT passport to the next corps de garde.’ 

‘ Nay nay,’ answered Wildrake, ‘ I thought you asked me in 
your own person.^ Lack-a-day! a great mercy — a glorifying 
mercy a crowning mercy — a vouchsafing — an uplifting; I 
profess the Malignants are scattered from Dan to Beersheha, 
smi^n, hip and thigh, even until the going down of the sun ! ’ 
^ Hear you aught of Colonel Thomhaugh’s wounds 1 ’ 

He IS dead, answered Wildrake, ‘that’s one comfort — the 
Koundheaded rascal ! Nay, hold ! it was but a trip of the 
ton^e— -I meant, the sweet, godly youth.’ 

^d h^r you aught of the young man. King of Scotland, 

as they (^11 him r said Everard. 

iSothmg, but that he is hunted like a partridge on the 
mountains. May God deliver him and confound Hs enemies ! 

oons, Mark Everard, I can fool it no longer. Do you not 
remember, that at the Lincoln’s Inn gambols — though you did 
^ them, I think — I used always to play as 
^ them when it came to the action, but they could 

dav ^ ^ rehearse conformably. It ’s the same at this 

mv 'bp'ii^ voice, and I answer to it in the true tone of 

frienrifi trp’ k I hi the company of your snuffling 

‘bS Sff ™ “y P'lrt indifferent wU.’ 

little eaii mdeed,’ replied Everard ; * however, there 

<^11 on VOU to fin nnrrTi-f-. OQ'Tr/:^ 4-i-k 


to he modest and silent, 
you can, your big oaths and 


^ do aught, save 

swaggering 

‘ Av tbnf your hat even on your brows.’ 

jauntv^inflT)r.o^^-^^^T-^^i^^?' ^ ^'Iways noted for the 

merits bppnTn ^ I wear my castor. Hard when a man’s 

\ y his enemies ! ’ 

“^y clerk.’ 

love me.’ Wildrake; ‘let it be secretary, if you 

rememW to bp nothing else — plain clerk ; and 

‘ S von in m ^ obedient,’ replied Everard. 

uld not lay on your commands with so much 
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ostentatious superiority, Master Markham Everard. Remember 
I am your senior of three years standing. Confound me, it i 

know how to take it ! ’ ^ i i i -n i -r 

‘Was ever such a fantastic wronghead ! For my sake, it 

not for thine own, bend thy ffealdsh foRy to listen to reason. 
Think that I have incurred both risk and shame on thy account. 

‘Nay thou art a right good fellow, Marl^,’ replied the 
Cavalier, ‘and for thy sake I will do much; but remember 
to cough and cry hem ! when thou seest me hke to break 
bounds. And now teR me whither we are bound for the 

^^^o Woodstock Lodge, to look after my uncle’s property,’ 
answered Marlcham Everard : ‘ I am informed that soldiers 
have taken possession. Yet how could that be, if thou foundest 
the party drinking in Woodstock ? ’ 

‘ There was a Mnd of commissary or steward, or some such 
rogue, had gone down to the lodge,’ repRed WRdrake ; ‘ I had 
a peep at him.’ 

‘ Indeed ! ’ replied Everard. 

‘Ay, verily,’ said WRdrake, ‘to speak your own language. 
Why, as I passed through the park in quest of you, scarce 
haR an hour since, I saw a light in the lodge. Step this way, 
you wRl see it yourseR.’ ^ „ 

‘ In the north-west angle 1 ’ returned Everard ; ‘ it is from a 
window in what they caR Yictor Lee s apartment. 

‘WeR,’ resumed WRdrake, ‘I had been long one of Luns- 
ford’s lads, andweR used to patroRing duty — so, “Rat me,” 
says I, “if I leave a Rght in my rear -without knowing what it 
■ means.” Besides, Mark, thou hadst said so much to _ me of thy 
pretty cousin, I thought I might as weR have a peep, if I could.’ 

‘Thoughtless, incorrigible man ! to what dangers do you 
expose yourseR and your friends, in mere wantonness ! But 
go on.’ 

‘ By this fair moonshine, I beheve thou art jealous, Mark 
Everard,’ repRed his gay companion. ‘ There is no occasion ; 
for, in any case, I, who was to see the lady, was steeled by 
honour against the charms of my friend’s Chloe._ Then the lady 
-was not to see me, so could make no^ comparisons to thy dis- 
advantage, thou knowest. Lastly, as it feR out, neither of us 
saw the other at aR.’ 

‘ Of that I am well aware. Mrs. ARce left the lodge long 
before sunset, and never returned. What didst thou see to 
introduce -with such preface 1’ 
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‘Nay, no great matter,’ replied Wildrake; ‘only, getting 
upon a sort of buttress — for I can climb like an^y cat that ever 
mewed in any gutter — and holding on by the vines and creepers 
which grew around, I obtained a station where I could see into 
the inside of that same parlour thou spokest of just now.’ 

‘ And what saw’st thou there 1 ’ once more demanded Everard. 

‘ Nay, no great matter, as I said before,’ replied the Cavalier ; 

‘ for in these times it is no new thing to see churls carousing m 
royal or noble chambers, I saw two rascallions engaged in 
emptying a solemn stoup of strong waters, and despatching , a 
huge venison pasty, which greasy mess, for their convenience, 
they had placed on a lady’s work-table. One of them was try- 
ing an air on a lute.’ _ . j > 

‘ The profane villains ! ’ exclaimed Everard, ‘ it was Alice ^ 
‘Well said, comrade — lam glad your phlegm can be moved. 
I did but throw in these incidents of the lute and the table to 
try if it were possible to get a spark of human spirit out of yon, 
be-sanctified as you are.’ 

‘ What like were the men 1 ’ said young Everard. 

‘The one a slouch-hatted, long-cloaked, sour-faced fanatic, 
like the rest of you, whom I took to be the steward or com- 
missary I heard spoken of in the town ; the other was a shorfc 
sturdy, fellow, with a wood-knife at his girdle, and_ a long 
quarter-staff lying beside him — a black-haired Imave, with white 
teeth and a merry countenance — one of the under-rangers or 
^ow^earers of these walks, I fancy.’ 

. * , ®y must have been Desborough’s favourite, Trusty Tom- 
loM, said Everard, ‘ and Joceline Joliffe, the keeper. Tomldns 
IS iJesborough’s right hand — an Independent, and hath pourings 
lortb, as he calls them. Some think that his gifts have the 
^ ‘ grace, I have heard of his abusing opportunities, 

wn r improving them when I saw them,’ replied 

V imrake, ‘ and made the bottle smoke for it, when, as the 
evil would have it, a stone, which had been dislodged from the 
n'l™. ^’iftress, gave way under my weight. A clumsy 
0 ov like thee would have been so long thinking what was to 
e aone, that he must needs have followed it before he could 
make up his mind ; but I, Mark — I hopped like a squirrel to 
n ivy tivig, and stood fast, was wellnigh shot, though; for the 
oise alamed them both. They looked to the oriel, and saw 
ne on the outside ; the fanatic fellow took out a pistol — ■ as 

texts in readiness hanging beside the 
e clasped Bible, thou know’st ; the keeper seized his hunting- 
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pole. I treated them both to a roar and a grin — thou must 
know I can grimace like a baboon — I learned the trick from a 
French player, who could tmst his jaws into a pair of nut- 
crackers — and therewithal I dropped myself sweetly on the 
grass, and ran off so trippingly, keeping the dark side of the 
wall as long as I could, that I am wellnigh persuaded they 
thought I was their kinsman, the’ devil, come among them 
uncalled. They were abominably startled.’ 

‘Thou art most fearfully rash, Wildrake,’ said his com- 
panion. ‘ We are now bound for the house ; what if they 
should remember thee 1 ’ 

‘ Why, it is no treason, is it? No one has paid for peeping 
since Tom of Coventry’s days ; and if he came in for a reckon- 
ing, behke it was for a better treat than mine. But trust me, 
they will no more Imow me than a man who had only seen 
your friend Noll at a conventicle of saints would Icnow the 
same Oliver on horseback, and charging with his lobster-tailed 
squadron ; or the same Noll cracking a jest and a bottle with 
wicked Waller the poet.’ 

‘Hush! not a word of Oliver, as thou dost value thyself 
and me. It is iU jesting with the rock you may split on. 
But here is the gate ; we will disturb these honest gentlemen’s 
recreations.’ 

As he spoke, he applied the large and ponderous knocker to 
the haU door. ■ 

‘ Rat-tat-tat-too 1 ’ said Wildrake ; ‘ there is a fine alarm to 
you cuckolds and Roundheads I ’ He then half-mimicked, half- 
sung the march so called : 

‘ Cuckolds, come dig, cuckolds, come dig ; 

Round akout cuckolds, come dance to my jig ! ’ 

‘By Heaven! this passes midsummer frenzy,’ said Everard, 
turning angrily on him. , 

‘ Not a bit — not a bit,’ replied Wildrake ; ‘ it is but a slight 
expectoration, just Kke what one makes before beginning a long 
speech. _ I will be grave for an hour together, now I have got 
that point of war out of my head.’ 

As he spoke, steps were heard in the hall, and the wicket of 
the great door was partly opened, but. secured with a chain in 
case of accidents. The visage of Tomkins, and that of Joceline 
beneath it, appeared at the chink, illuminated by the lamp 
which the latter held in his hand, and Tomkins demanded the 
meaning of this alarm. 
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‘I demand instant admittance,’ said Everard. ‘Joliffe, you 
know me well V 

‘I do, sir,’ replied Joceline, ‘and could admit you with all 
my heart ; but, alas ! sir, you see I am not key -keeper. Here 
is the gentleman whose warrant I must walk by. The Lord 
help me, seeing times are such as they be ! ’ 

‘And when that gentleman, who I think may be Master 
Desborough’s valet ’ 

‘His honour’s unworthy secretary, an it .please you,’ inter- 
posed Tomkins ; while Wildrake whispered in Everard’s ear, ‘ I 
will be no longer secretary. Mark, thou wert quite right : the, 
clerk must be the more gentlemanly calling.’ 

‘And if you are Master Desborough’s secretary, I presume 
you know me and my condition well enough,’ said Everard, 
addressing the Independent, ‘ not to hesitate to admit me and 
my attendant to a night’s quarters in the lodge V, 

‘Surely not — surely not,’ said the Independent; ‘that is, if 
your worship thinks you would be. better accommodated here 
than up at the house of entertainment in the town, which men 
unprofitably^ call St. Gfeorge’s Tun. There is but confined 
accommodation here, your honour, and we have been frayed out 
of our lives already by the visitation of Satan, albeit his fiery 
dart IS now quenched.’ 

^ ‘ This may be all well in its place, sir secretary,’ said Everard, 
and you may frnd a corner for it when you are next tempted 
0 play the preacher. But I wiU take it for no apology for 
eepmg me here in the cold harvest wind ; and if not presently 
suitably too, I will report you to your master for 

insolence in your office.’ ^ 

9^ Desborough did not dare offer farther 
lipEl known that Desborough himself only 

Gptipt 1^ ®®^®6q.nence as a kinsman of CromweU, and the Lord 
bp cfr-n ’ 1 wellnigh paramount already, was known to 

B ic f ^^^i^^ble both to the elder and younger Everard. 

tbn+ ^9^^® Presbyterians and he an Independent ; and 

TnnrL /I sharing those sentiments of correct morality and 
tbp* religious feeling by which, with few exceptions, 

wprp party were distinguished, the Everards 

entlmcl^c these attributes to the extreme of 

Was wpn practeed by so many others at the time. Yet it 

might be Cromwell’s own reli- 
of hfs umforiffiy bounded by it in the choice 

tes, but extended his countenance to those who 
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could serve him, even although, according to the phrase of the 
time, they came out of the darkness of Egypt. The character 
of the eider Everard stood very high for wisdom and sagacity ; 
besides, being of a good family and competent fortune, his ad- 
herence would lend a dignity to any side he might espouse. 
Then his son had been a distinguished and successful soldier, 
remarkable for the discipline he maintained among his men, 
the bravery which he showed in the time of action, and the 
humanity with which he was always ready to qualify the con- 
sequences of victory. Such men were not to be neglected, when 
many signs combined to show that the parties in the state 
who had successfully accomplished the deposition and death of 
the King were speeddy to quarrel among themselves about the 
division of the spoils. The two Everards were therefore much 
courted by CromweU, and their influence with him was supposed 
to he so great, that trusty Master Secretary Tomkins cared not 
to expose himself to risk, by contending with Colonel Everard 
for such a trifle as a night’s lodging, or a greater thing. 

Joceline was active on his side : more lights were obtained, 
more wood thrown on the fire, and the two newly-arrived 
strangers were introduced into Victor Lee’s parlour, as it was 
called, from the picture over the chimney-piece, which we have 
already described. It was several minutes ere Colonel Everard 
could recover his general stoicism of deportment, so strongly 
was he impressed by finding himself in the apartment under 
whose roof he had passed^ so many of the happiest hours of his 
life. There was the cabinet which he had seen opened with 
such feelings of delight when Sir Henry Lee deigned to give 
him instructions in fishing, and to exhibit hooks and lines, to- 
gether with all the materials for making the artificial fly, then 
little known. There hung the ancient family picture, which, 
from some odd mysterious expressions of his uncle relating to 
it, had become to his boyhood, nay, his early youth, a subject; 
of curiosity and of fear. He remembered how, when left alone 
in the apartment, the searching eye of the old warrior seemed 
always bent upon his, in whatever part of the room he placed 
himself, and how his childish' imagination was perturbed at a 
phenomenon for which he could not account. 

With these came a thousand dearer' and warmer recollections 
of his early attachment to his pretty cousin Alice, when he 
assisted her at her lessons, brought water for her flowers or 
accompanied her while she sung ; and he remembered that, while 
her father looked at''them with a good-humoured and careless 

Y0I..XXI->-5 
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smile, he bad once heard him mutter, ' And if it should turn out 
so, why it might he best for both,’ and the theories of happiness 
he had reared on these words. All these visions had been di.s- 
pelled by the trumpet of war, which called 8ir Henry I/CC and 
himself to opposite sides ; and the transactions of this very day 
had shown that even Everard’s success us a .‘^oldier and a states- 
man seemed absolutely to prohibit the chance of their being 
revived. 


He was wahed out of this unpleasing reverie by the a])proach 
of Joceline, who, being possibly a seasoned toper, had made the 
additional arrangements with more expedition and accuracy 
than could have been expected from a person engaged as he had 
been since nightfall. 

He now wished to Imow the colonel’s directions for the night. 

‘ W ould he eat anything 1 ’ 

‘No.’ ^ 


‘ Did his honour choose to accept Sir Henry Lee’s bed, which 
was ready prepared 1 ’ 

"Y'es. 

‘That of Mistress Alice Lee should be ])repared for the 
secretary.’ 

replied Everard. 

Where then was the worthy secretary to be quartered ? ’ 

‘h dog-kennel, if you list,’ replied Colonel Everard; 

out, added he, stepping to the sleeping-apartment of Alice, 
< opsiied from the parlour, locldng it and taking out the 
profane this chamber.’ 

« H honour any other commands for the night 1 ’ 
4prV?!-n’ to clear the apartment of yonder man. My 
out Y ^th me : I have orders which must be rvritten 

Alice ? ’ gavest my letter this morning to Mi stress 

‘ I did.’ 

good Joceline, what she said when she received 


she wpnf ’^uch concerned, sir ; and indeed I think that 
‘ A i! i ® ~ indeed she seemed very much distressed.’ 
‘Non ’message did she send to me ? ’ 

“Tell your honour. She began to say, 

kind that I will communicate my uncle’s 

that f greatly feS^ fathf if I can get fitting opportunity ; but 

and‘!a^d “tUu TTT checked herself, as it were, 

j will write to my cousin ; and as it may be late ere I 
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have an opportunity of speaking with my father, do thou come 
for my answer after service.” So 1 went to church myself to 
while away the time ; but when I returned to the chase, I found 
this man had summoned my master to surrender, and, right 
or wrong, I must put him in possession of the lodge. I would 
fain have given your honour a hint that the old knight and my 
young mistress were like to take you on the form, hut I could 
not mend the matter.’ 

‘Thou hast done well, good feUow, and I wiU remember 
thee. And now, my masters,’ he said, advancing to the brace 
of clerks or secretaries, who had in the meanwhile sat quietly 
down beside the stone bottle, and made up acquaintance' over 
a glass of its contents, ‘ let me remind you that the night wears 
late.’ 

‘ There is something cries tinkle, tinHe, in the bottle yet,’ 
said Wildrake, in reply. 

‘ Hem ! hem ! hem ! ’ coughed the colonel of the Parhament 
service ; and if his Kps did not curse his companion’s impru- 
dence, I -will not answer for what arose in his heart. ‘ WeU 1 ’ 
he said, observing that Wildrake had fiUed his OAvn glass and 
Tomkins’s, ‘ take that parting glass and begone.’ 

‘Would you not be pleased to hear first,’ said Wildrake, 

‘ how this honest gentleman saw the Devil to-night look through 
a pane of yonder window, and how he thinks he had a mighty 
strong resemblance to your worship’s humble slave and varlet 
scribbler? Would you hut hear this, sir, and just sip a glass 
of this very recommendahle strong waters ? ’ 

‘I will drink none, sir,’ said Colonel Everard, sternly; ‘and 
I have to tell you that you have drunken a glass too much 
already. Mr. Tomkins, sir, I wish you good-night’ 

‘A word in season at parting,’ said Tomkins, standing up 
behind the long leathern hack of a chair, hemming and snuffling 
as if preparing for an exhortation. 

‘Ikcuse me, sir,’ replied Markham Everard; ‘you are not 
now sufficiently yourself to guide the devotion of others.’ 

‘ Woe he to them that reject ! ’ said the secretary of the 

Commissioners, stalking out of the room ; the rest was lost in 
shutting the door, or suppressed for fear of offence. 

‘ And^ now, fool Wildrake, begone to thy bed yonder it 

lies,’ pointing to the knight’s apartment. 

‘ What, thou hast secured the lady’s for thyself? I saw thee 
put the key in thy pocket.’ 

‘ I would not, indeed I could not, sleep in that apartment. 
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I can sleep nowhere ; but I wiU watcb in this arm-chair. I 
have made him place wood for repairing the fire. Good now, 
go to bed thyself, and sleep off thy liquor.’ 

‘ Liquor 1 I laugh thee to scorn, Mark j thou art a milksop, 
and the son of a milljsop, and know’st not what a good feUow 
can do in the way of crushing an honest cup.’ 

‘ The whole vices of his faction are in this poor fellow 
individually,’ said the colonel to himself, eyeing his protege 
askance, as the other retreated into the bedroom with no very 


steady pace. ‘He is reckless, intemperate, dissolute; and if 
I cannot get him safely shipped for France, he will certainly 
be both his own ruin and mine. Yet, withal, he is kind, brave, 
and generous, and would have kept the faith with me which he 
now ejects from me ; and in what consists the merit of our 
truth, ifiwe observe not our plighted w'ord when we have prom- 
ised to our hurt % I will take the liberty, however, to secure 
m;^elf against farther interruption on his part.’ 

So saying, he locked the door of communication betwixt the 
sieepmg-roo:^ to which the Cavalier had retreated, and the 
panour ; and then, after pacing the floor thoughtfiiUy, returned 
to Pb s^^t, trmmed the lamp, and drew out a number of letters. 
fPo over once more,’ he said, ‘ that, if possible, 

^Miel this keen sense of per- 
W ^ Gracious Providence, v-here is this to end ? ^ We 

of nnr Trm P®^ce of our frimilies, the warmest wishes 

bom ^ right the country in which we were 

sten’wp Pmrn froDi oppression ; yet it appears that every 

of new and towards liberty has but brought us in view 

taiuous rppinn perils, as he who travels in a moun- 

placed in every step which elevates him higher, 

Hn iad W imminent hazard.’ 

rassed Ipffpro attentively various tedious and embar- 

of God, and tPp ■^mters, placing before him the glory 

preMf ±,f liberties ofWland, a. their sn- 


from seeino- fW li- • surewd eye of Markham Lverara 
princinal self-mterest and views of ambition were the 

g-sprmgs at the bottom of their plots. 



CHAPTER VI 


Sleep steals on us even like his brother Death : 

We know not when it comes ; we know it must come. 

We may affect to scorn and to contemn it, 

For ’t is the highest pride of human misery 
To say it knows not of an opiate ; 

Yet the reft parent, the despairing lover, 

Even the poor wretch who waits forhxecntion. 

Feels this oblivion, against which he thought 
His woes had arm’d his senses, steal upon him. 

And through the fenceless citadel, the body. 

Surprise that haughty ganison, the mind, 

Herbert. 

C OLONEL EVERAB-D experienced the truth contained 
in the verses of the quaint old bard Tfhom we have 
quoted above. -Amid private grie^ and anxiety for a 
country long a prey to civil war, and not likely to fall soon 
under any fixed or well-established form of government, Everard 
and his father had, like many others, turned their eyes to Geri- 
eral Cromwell, as the person whose valour had made him the 
darling of the army, whose strong sagacity had hitherto pre- 
dominated over the high talents by which he had been assailed 
in Parliament, as weU as over his enemies in the field, and who 
was alone in the situation to ‘ settle the nation,’ as the phrase 
then went, or, in other words, to dictate the mode of govern- 
ment. The father and son were both reputed to stand high in 
the General’s favour. But Markham Everard was conscious of 
some particulars which induced him to doubt whether Cromwell 
actually, and at heart, bore either to his father or to himself 
that good-wiU which was generally believed. He knew him for 
a profound politician, who could veil for any length of time his 
real sentiments of men and things, until they could be displayed 
•without prejudice to his interest. And he, moreover, knew that 
the General was not likely to forget the opposition which tho 
Presbyterian party had offered to what Oliver called the ‘great 
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matter ’ — the trial, namely, and execution of the King. In this 
opposition his father and he had anxiously concurred, nor had 
the arguments, nor even the half-expressed threats, of Crom- 
well induced them to flinch jhom that course, far less to permit 
their names to be introduced into the commission nominated to 
sit in judgment on that memorable occasion. 

This hesitation had occasioned some temporary coldness be- 
tween the General and the Everards, father and son. But as 
the latter remained in the army, and bore arms under Crom- 
well both in Scotland and finally at Worcester, his services 
very frequently called forth the approbation of his commander. 
After the fight of Worcester, in particular, he was among the 
number of those officers on whom Oliver, rather considering 
the actual and practical extent of his own power than the 
name under which ho^. exercised it, was with difficulfy withheld 
from imposing the dignity of Imights-bannerets at his oivn 
wll and pleasure. It therefore seemed that all recollection of 
TOimer disaOTeement was obliterated, and that the Everards 
^cl regained, their former stronghold in the General’s affections, 
inere were, indeed, several who doubted this, and who endeav- 
^ ^ di.stinguished young officer to some 

■Rnf parties which divided the infant Commonwealth, 
hp a deaf ear. Enough of blood, 

haverp-nntsp ®P^ed : it was time that the nation should 
suffipipnl + i hriflly-established government, of strength 

ag® thf retuStfl lenity enou^i to.encour- 

bfaccomffi^S/T.^"^°‘l^^P¥ This, he though could only 
of England Cromwell; and the greater part 

submitting to ttip cpinion. It is true that, in thus 

did so £ot cf a successful soldier, those who 

sword agafuqt +t. ^pon which they had drawn the 

S bSmIS ft*® “ revolutions, stem and 

existing oircumsteno??” *“ give way to the current of 

been wauprl for r. ^ many a case, where wars have 

at last gladlv caetaphysical right, they have been 

eral trmqufliitr^S^^-ft obtaining gen- 

often glad to many a long siege, a garrison is 

Colonel life and limb, 

afforded Cro-mwoll ’ ^c^cfore, felt that the support which he 
of evils the least idea that, amid a choice 

eral’s wisdom an(7 H^ly to ensue fi:om a man of the Gen- 

and he wafsens^W^T nf- ii®ad of the state ; 

ue was sensible that Oliver himself was likely to con- 
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sider his attachment as lukewarm and imperfect, and measure 
his gratitude for it upon the same^ limited scale. 

In the meanwhile, however, circumstances compelled him 
to make trial of the General’s fnendship. The sequestration of 
Woodstock, and the warrant to the Commissioners to dispose 
of it as national property, had been long granted, but the 
interest of the elder Bverard had for weeks and months deferred 
ite execution. The hour was now approaching when the blow 
could be no longer parried, especially as Sir_ Henry Lee, on his 
side, resisted every proposal of submitting himself to the exist- 
ing government, and was therefore, now that his hour of grace 
was passed, enrolled in the list of stubborn and irreclaimable 
Malignants, with whom the Council of State was determined 
no longer to keep terms. The only mode of protecting the old 
loiight and his daughter was to interest, if possible, the General 
himself in the matter; and revolving all the circumstances 
connected with their intercourse, Colonel Everard felt that a 
request which would so immediately interfere with the interests 
of Desborough, the brother-in-law of Cromwell, and one of the 
present Commissioners, was putting to a very severe trial the 
friendship of the latter. Yet no alternative remained. 

With this view, and agreeably to a request from Cromwell, 
who at parting had been very urgent to have his written opinion 
upon public affairs, Colonel Everard passed the earlier part of 
the night in arranging his ideas upon the state of the Common- 
wealth, in a plan which he^ thought likely to be acceptable to 
Cromwell, as it exhorted him, under the aid of Providence, to 
become the saviour of the state, by convoking a free Parliament, 
and by their aid placing himself at the head of some form of 
liberal and established^ government, which might supersede the 
state of anarchy in which the nation was otherwise likely to be 
merged. Taking a general view of the totally broken condition 
of the Royalists, and of the various factions winch now convulsed 
the state, he showed how this might be done without bloodshed 
or violence. From this topic he descended to the propriety of 
keeping up the becoming state of the executive government 
in whose hands soever it should be lodged, and thus showed 
Cromwell, as the future Stadtholder, or Consul, or Lieutenant- 
General of Great Britain and Ireland, a prospect of demesne 
and residences becoming his dignity. Then he naturally passed 
to the disparking and destroying of the royal residences of 
England, made a woeful picture of the demolition which im- 
pended over Woodstock, and interceded for the preservation of 
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that beautiful seat, as a matter of personal favour, in Vrbicb be 

found bimself deeply interested. n 

Colonel Everard, vben be bad finished^ Ins letter, ditl not 
find bimself greatly risen in bis own opinion. In the course 
of bis political conduct, be bad till this hour avoided mixing 
up personal motives with bis public pounds of action, ant 
yet be now felt himself making such a composition. Jin 
be comforted himself, or at least silenced this unmeasing 
recollection, with the consideration, that the weal of JJntain, 
studied under the aspect of the times, absolutely required tna 
Cromwell should be at the bead of the government ; and tlia 
the interest of Sir Henry Lee, or rather bis safety and ins 
existence, no less emphatically demanded the preservation o 
Woodstock, and his residence there. Was it a fault oi ins, 
that the same road should lead to both these ends, or that ms 
private interest and that of the country .should happen to mix 
in the same letter ? He hardened bimself, therefore, to the act, 
made up and addressed bis packet to the Lord Geneml, and 
then sealed it with bis seal of arms. This done, be lay back in 
bis chair, and, in spite of bis expectations to the contrary, iell 
asleep in the course of bis reflections, anxious and harassing 
as they were, and did not aivaken until the cold grey fight oi 
dawn was peeping through the eastern oriel 
He started at first, rousing bimself with the sensation of one 
who awakes in a place unknown to him ; but the localities 
mstantly forced themselves on bis recollection. The lamp 
burning dimly in the socket, the wood-fire almost extinguished 
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events of yesterday, and bis deliberations of the succeeding 
night. 

There is no help for it,’ be said : ‘ it must be Cromwell or 
anarchy. And probably the sense that bis title, as bead of the 
executave government, is derived merely firom popular consent 
may check the too natural proneness of power to render itself 
arbitrary. If he govern by Parliaments, and with regard to 
t^ privileges of the subject, wherefore not Oliver as well as 
vybaries 1 But I must take measures for having this conveyed 
safely to the bands of this future sovereign prince. It will be 
well to take the first word of influence with him, since there 
must be many who will not hesitate to recommend counsels 
more -nolent and precipitate.’ 

He determined to entrust the important packet to the charge 
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of "Wildrake, whose rashness was never so distinguished as 
when by any chance he was left idle and unemployed ; besides, 
even if his faith had not been otherwise unimpeachable, the 
obligations which he owed to his friend Everard must have 
rendered it such. 

These conclusions passed through Colonel Everard’s mind, 
as, collecting the remains of wood in the chimney, he gathered 
them into a hearty blaze, to remove the uncomfortable feeling 
of chilhiess which pervaded his limbs ; and by the time he was 
a little more warm, again sunk into a slumber, which was only 
dispelled by the beams of morning peeping into his apartment. 

He arose, roused himself, walked up and down the room, 
and looked from the large oriel window on the nearest objects, 
which were the untrimmed hedges and neglected walks of a 
certain wilderness, as it is called in ancient treatises on garden- 
ing, which, kept of yore well ordered, and in all the pride of 
the topiary art, presented a succession of yew-trees cut into 
fantastic forms, of close alleys, and of open walks, fillin g about 
two or three acres of ground on that side of the lodge, and 
forming a boundary between its immediate precincts and the 
open park Its inclosure was now broken down in many places, 
and the hinds with their fawns fed free and unstartled up to 
the very windows of the silvan palace. 

This had been a favourite scene of Markham’s sports when 
a boy. He could stiU distinguish, though now grown out of 
shape, the verdant battlements of a Gothic castle, all created 
by the gardener’s shears, at which he was accustomed to shoot 
his arrows; or, stalking before it like the knight-errants of 
whom he read, was wont to blow his horn and bid defiance to 
the supposed giant or paynim knight by whom it was gar- 
risoned. He remembered how he used to train his cousin, 
though several years younger than himself, to bear a part in 
those revels of his boyish fancy, and to play the character of 
an elfin page, or a fairy, or an enchanted princess. He remem- 
bered, too, many particulars of their later acquaintance, from 
which he had been almost necessarily led to the conclusion 
that from an early period their parents had entertained some 
idea that there might be a well-fitted match betwixt his fair 
cousin and himself, A thousand visions, formed in so bright 
a prospect, had vanished along with it, but now returned Eke 
shadows, to remind him of all he had lost — and for whatl 
‘For the sake of England,’ his proud consciousness repEed — 

‘ of England, m danger of becoming the prey at once of bigotry 
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and tyranny.’ And lie strengthened himself ivith the recollec- 
tion, ‘ If I have sacrificed my private happiness, it is that my 
country may enjoy liberty of conscience and personal fi-eedom, 
which, under a weak prince and usurping statesman, she was 
but too likely to have lost.’ 

But the busy fiend in his breast ivould not be repulsed by 
the bold answer. ‘ Has thy resistance,’ it demanded, ‘ availed 
thy country, Markham Everard 1 Lies not England, after so 
much bloodshed and so much misery, as low beneath the 
sword of a fortunate soldier as formerly under the sceptre of 
an encroaching prince ? Are Parliament, or what remains of 
them, fitted to contend with a leader, master of his soldiers’ 
h^rt^ as bold and subtle as he is impenetrable in his designs 1 
ihis General, who holds the army, and by that the fate of the 
nation, in his hand, will he lay down his power because philbso- 
pny would pronounce it his duty to become a subject 1 ’ 

• j answer that his knowledge of Cromwell author- 

ised him to expect any such act of self-denial. Yet still he 
^ “tlnies of such infinite difficulty, that must 
Hhniim p'^emment, however little desirable in itself, which 

land, and stop the 

eanh otbpr ^ contending parties were daily inflicting on 

under wbinh n fhat Cromwell was the only authority- 

fore had aftaph^^^ government could be formed, and there- 
considerable a-nrl ^^‘“^olf to his fortune, though not without 



the packet which lav o^tbp f Everard looked upon 

and which he had adffiessed to the Lord General, 

times, when he l^^^itoted several 

most stand oommitted Sfl? I? P“’5ort, and in what degree he 
port his plansTf ai™. J?* personage, and bound to sup- 
was in Oliver 

‘ Ypf S I Cromwell s possession. 

‘Among the ootti'ndi'’’’ ™th a deep sigh, 

and most moder?b.^«.5i ?? the strongest, the wisest 


ana enthrpp i 1 wiuu uuwei 

wield such power like who can possess 

of England t Come wTioi head of the -victorious armico 

tion ollaw ought to Poaoe and the restora- 

gnt to be our first and most pressing object. This 
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remnant of a parliament cannot keep their ground against the 
army, by mere appeal to the sanction of opinion. If they design 
to reduce the soldiery, it must be by actual warfare, and the 
land has been too long steeped in blood. But Cromwell may, 
and I trust will, make a moderate accommodation with them, 
on grounds by which peace may be preserved ; and it is this 
to which we must look and trust for a settlement of the 
kingdom, alas ! and for the chance of protecting' my obstinate 
kinsman from the consequences of his honest though absurd 
pertinacity.’ 

Silencing some internal feelings of doubt and reluctance by 
such reasoning as this, Marldiam Bverard continued in his 
resolution to unite himself with Cromwell in the struggle 
which was evidently approaching betwijct the civil and militory 
authorities, not as the course which, if at perfect liberty, he 
would have preferred adopting, but as the best choice between 
two dangerous extremities to which the times had reduced him. 
He could not help trembling, however, when he recollected 
that his father, though hitherto the admirer of Cromwell, as 
the implement by whom so many marvels had been wrought in 
England, might not be disposed to unite with his interest against 
that of the Long Parliament, of which he had been, till partly 
laid aside by continued indisposition, an active and leading 
member. This doubt also he was obliged to swallow, or strangle, 
as he might j but consoled himself with the ready argument, 
that it was impossible his father could see matters in another 
light than that in which they occurred to himself. _ 



CHAPTER VII 


01 mtigue. In turning the key, the bolt, wbich Avas rather 
rusty, made a resistance so noisy as partly to attract the 
sieger s attention, though not to aivakc him. E^'erard stood 

heard him mutter, ‘ Is it morning already, 
1 7°^ hut a cast of humanity in 

qualify your vile neivs with a cup of sack; 
■'^ork, my masters, and sorrow’s dry.’ 

fiaent?’ cIiqV* ^ u* iU-omened dreamer ! ’ said his 

coUar. 

dthouthpln f + sleeper. ‘I can climb a ladder 

lie trow. He then sat ut> in tbp bp.rl_ and onening 



is it only thonl T Tk exclaimed, ‘Zound 

were struck frnm ^ ^i^^^Sht it was all over %vith me — fetters 
knocked off m If drawn round my gullet — irons 

of drii* 

gain 

Marl*^^.^ tot anything to thee,’ said 

■ ‘What fibniiRr' u® *hou hast thy senses yet.’ 

tasted Hquor in mv ^ Wildrake ; ‘ I trust I have not 
small-beCT with 01d^H(5l^nfv“^ ^ dreamed of drinking 

so glum, m^ I ilr’ ^4® own brewing. But do not look 
as Avild as a mallard W'ildrake that I ever was— 

own chum, man hn.it„1^f “s a game-cock. I am thine 

’ '’“'“'i to *00 by thy kind deeds -«HC«as 
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hencfido — there is Latin for it; and where is the thing thou 
•\\^t charge me with that I will not, or dare not, execute, were 
it to pick the Devil’s teeth with my rapier, after he ha^ break- 
fasted upon Roundheads ? ’ 

> ‘You will drive me mad,’ said Everard. ‘ When I am about 
to entrust ah. 1 have most valuable on earth to your manage- 
ment, your conduct and language are those of a mere Bedlamite. 
Last night I made allowance for thy di’unken fury ; but who 
can endure thy morning madness 1 It is unsafe for thyself and 
me, Wildrake — it is unkind — I might say ungrateful.’ 

‘Nay, do not say that, my friend,’ said the Cavalier, with 
some show of feeling ; ‘ and do not judge of me with a severity 
that cannot apply to such as I am. We who have lost our all 
in these sad jars, who are compelled to shift for our living, not 
from day to day, but from meal to meal — we whose only hiding- 
place is the jail, whose prospect of final repose is the gallows, 
what canst thou expect from us, but to bear such a lot with a 
light heart, since we should break down under it with a heavy 
onel’ 

This was spoken in a tone of feeling which found a respond- 
ing string in Everard’s bosom. He took his friend’s hand and 
pressed it kindly. 

‘ Nay, if I seemed harsh to thee, Wildrake, I profess it was 
for thine own sake more than mine. ^ I know thou hast at the 
bottom of thy levity as deep a principle of honour and feeling 
as ever governed a human heart. But thou art thoughtless, 
thou art rash ; and I protest to thee, that wert thou to betray 
thyself in this matter in which I trust thee, the evil consequences 
to myself would not afflict me more than the thought of putting 
thee into such danger.’ 

‘ Nay, if you take it on that tone, Mark,’ said the Cavalier, 
making an effort to laugh, evidently that he might eonceal a 
tendency to a different emotion, ‘thou wilt make children of us 
both — babes and sucklings, by the hilt of this bilbo. Come, 
trust me ; I can be cautious when time requires it : no man 
. ever saw me drink when an alert was expected ; and not one 
poor pint of wine wiU I taste until I have managed this matter 
for thee. Well, I am thy secretary — clerk, I had forgot — and 
carry thy despatches to Cromwell, taking good heed not to be 
surprised or choused out of my lump of loyalty (striking his 
finger on the packet), and I am to deliver it to the most loyal 
hands to which it is most humbly addressed. Adzooks Mark 
think of it a moment longer. Surely thou wilt not carry thy 
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perverseness so far as to strike in with tliis bloofly-miiidefl 
rebel 1 Bid me give him three inches of my dudgeon-dagger, 
and I will do it much more %Yillingly tlian present him ^Tith thy 
packet/ 

‘Go to,’ replied Everard, ‘this is beyond our bargain. If 
you will help me, it is well; if not, let me lose no time in 
debating with thee, since I think eveiy' moment an age till the 
packet is iii^ the General’s possession. It is the only wa}' left 
me to obtain some protection and a 3)lacc of refuge for my 
uncle and his daughter.’ 

‘ That being the case,’ said the Cavalier, ‘ I will not sjiare the 
spur.^ My nag up yonder at the town will be ready for the 
road m a trice, and thou raa3'.st reckon on my being with Old 

oil thy General, I mean — in as short time as man and home 
may (mnsume betwixt Woodstock and Windsor, where I tliink I 

snail for the present find thy friend keeping possession where 
lie has slam. i i 


Hush, not a word of that. Since we parted last night, I 
nave shaped thee a path which will suit thee better than to 

language and of outward manner of 
thnn ^ acquainted the General that 

‘ wSl^ M education ’ 

Wildrairp • interpreted by contraries, I hope,’ said 

^Kow I ^ ^ [Lincolnshire] might desire.’ 
become at d^p Lush-^thon hast, I say, by had example, 
late Kins' Ptif ^ ^ ^^ahgnant, and mixed in the party of the 
by the Genpra) ® things were wrought in the nation 

callinn to hp « Imst come to a clearness touching his 
distracted Iri-narlA^^^ ™plement in the settlement of these 
& ni Tvfr “ .of fLee wiU not. only lead 

out in suite of thp of thy eeeentricities, should they break 

as give thee an interest ^th him 

‘CbtW ^ own person.’ 

feMtethat areofhis^SfeSin? *’*' 

to said hither with letters 

proceedings of thp<?p°°^^ enabling me to put a stop to the 
rr-. -r 01 tiiese seauestrfl.lw^rs! onri — a;.. 


he loves to look nnn«^ im^r out his days among the oaks 

General Croinwell and f fV ™ade this^ my request to 

own may stretch so far father’s friendship and my 

J' reten so far on his regard without risk of cracking, 
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especially standing matters as they now do — thou dost under- 
stand V 

‘Entirely well/ said the Cavalier. ‘Stretch, quotha! I 
would rather stretch a rope than hold commerce with the 
old king-killing ruffian. But I have said I will be guided by 
thee, Markham, and rat me but I wiU.’ 

‘ Be cautious then,’ said Everard : ‘ mark well what he does 
and says — more especially what he does, for Oliver is one of 
those whose mind is better known by his actions than by his 
words ; and stay — I warrant thee thou wert setting off without 
a cross in thy purse % ’ 

‘ Too true, Mark,’ said "Wildrake, ‘ the last noble melted last 
night among yonder blackguard troopers of yours.’ 

‘Well, Roger,’ replied the colonel, ‘that is easily mended.’ 
So saying, he shpped his purse into his friend’s hand. ‘ But 
art thou not an inconsiderate, weather-brained fellow, to set 
forth, as thou wert about to do, without anything to bear thy 
charges 1 What couldst thou have done ? ’ 

‘ Faith, 1 never thought of that. I must have cried “ Stand,” 
I suppose, to the first pursy townsman or greasy grazier that 
I met o’ the heath ; it is many a good fellow’s shift in these 
bad times.’ 

‘ Go to,’ said Everard ; ‘be cautious — use none of your loose 
acquaintance — rule your tongue — beware of the wine-pot ; for 
there is little danger if thou couldst only but keep thyself 
sober. Be moderate in speech, and forbear oaths or vaunting.’ 

‘In short, metamorphose myself into such a prig as thou 
art, Mark? Well,’ said Wildrake, ‘so far as outside will go, I 
think I can make a Hope-on-High Bomby ^ as well as thou canst. 
Ah 1 those were merry days when we saw Mills present Bomby 
at the Fortune playhouse, Mark, ere I had lost my laced cloak 
and the jewel in my ear, or thou hadst gotten the wrinMe on 
thy brow and the Puritanic twist of thy mustachio.’ 

‘ They were like most worldly pleasures, Wildrake,’ replied 
Everard, ‘sweet m the mouth and bitter in digestion. But 
away with thee ; and when thou bring’st back my answer, thou 
wilt find me either here or at St. George’s Inn, at the little 
borough. Good luck to thee. Be but cautious how thou bearest 
thyself.’ 

• The colonel remained in deep meditation. ‘I think,’ he 
said, ‘ I have not pledged myself_ too far to the General. A 
breach between him and the Parliament seems inevitable, and 

1 A Puritanic character in [n'0Jnc»^ ricasciU one o£ Beaumont ana 
Plctclier’s plays. 
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•would throw England back into civil war, of which all men are 
wearied. He may dislike my messenger; yet that I do not 
greatly fear. He knows I w'ould choose sucli as I can myself 
depend on, and hath dealt enough with the stricter sort to be 
aware that there are among them, as w’cll as elsewhere, men 
who can hide two faces under one hood.’ 



CHAPTER VIII 


For tliere in lofty air was seen to stand 
The stern Protector of the conquer’d land ; 

Drawn in that look with which he wept and swore, 
Turn’d out the niemhers, and made fast the door. 
Ridding the House of every knave and drone, 

Forced, though it grieved his soul, to rule alone. 

Crabbe, Tlie Frank Cov/rtshvp. 


L eaving Colonel Everard to his meditations, we follow 
the jolly Cavalier, his companion, who, before mounting 
^ at the George, did not fail to treat himself to his morn- 
ing draught of eggs and muscadine, to enable him to face the 
harvest wind. 

Although he had suffered himself to he sunk in the 
extravagant license which was practised by the Cavaliers, as 
if to oppose their conduct in every point to the preciseness of 
their enemies, yet Wildrake, well horn and well educated, and 
endowed with good natural parts, and^ a heart which even 
debauchery, and the wild life of a roaring Cavalier, had not 
been able entirely to corrupt, moved on his present embassy 
with a strange mixture of feelings, such as perhaps he had 
never in his life before experienced. 

. His ifeehngs as a loyalist led him to detest Cromwell, whom 
in other circumstances he would scarce have wished to see, 
except in a field of battle, where he could have had the 
pleasure to exchange pistol-shots^ with him. But with this 
hatred there was mixed a certain degree of fear. Always 
victorious wherever he fought, the remarkable person whom 
Wildrake was now approaphing had acquired that influence 
over the minds of his enemies which constant success is so apt 
to inspire : they dreaded while they hated him ; and joined to 
these feelings was a restless, meddling curiosity, which made 
a particular feature in Wildrake’s character, who, having long 
had little business of his own, and caring nothing about that 
which he had, was easily atteacted by the desire of seeing what- 
ever was curious or interesting around him. 

VOL. XXI — C 
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•would throw England back into civil war, of which all men are 
wearied. He may dislike my messenger; yet that 1 do not 
greatly fear. He knows I would choose such as I can myself 
depend on, and hath dealt enough with the stricter sort to be 
aware that there are among them, as well as elsewhere, men 
who can hide two faces under one hood.’ 
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For tliere in lofty air was seen to stand 
The stern Protector of the conquer’d land ; 

Drawn in that look with which he wept and swore, 

Turn’d out the memhers, and made fast the door, 

Eidding the House of every knave and drone, 

Forced, though it grieved his soul, to rule alone. 

Crabbe, The Frank Courtship. 

1 EAVING Colonel Everard to his meditations, we follow 
the joUy Cavalier, his companion, who, before mounting 
.J at the George, did not fail to treat himself to his morn- 
ing draught of eggs and muscadine, to enable him to face the 
harvest wind. 

Although he had sufiered himself to he sunk in the 
extravagant license which was practised by the Cavaliers, as 
if to oppose their conduct in every point to the preciseness of 
their enemies, yet Wildrake, well bom, and well educated, and 
endowed with good natural parts, and a heart which even 
debauchery, and the wild life of a roaring Cavalier, had not 
been able entirely to corrupt, moved on his present embassy 
with a strange mixture of feelings, such as perhaps he had 
never in his life before experienced. 

. His feelings as a loyalist led him to detest Cromwell, whom 
in other circumstances he would scarce have wished to see, 
except in a field of battle, where he could have had the 
pleasure to exchange pistol-shots with him. But with this 
hatred there was mixed a certain degree of fear. Always 
victorious wherever he fought, the remarkable person whom 
Wildrake was now approaching had acquired that influence 
over the minds of his enemies which constant success is so apt 
to inspire : they dreaded while they hated him ; and joined to 
these feelings was a restless, meddling curiosity, which made 
a particular feature in Wildrake’s character, who, having long 
had little business of his own, and caring nothing about thait 
which he had, was easily attracted by the desire of seeing what- 
ever was curious or interesting around him. 

VOL. XXI — 6 
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‘1 should like to see the old rascal after all/ he said, ‘were 
it hut to say that I luxd seen him.’ 

He reached Windsor in the afternoon, and felt on his arrival 
the strongest inclination to take up his residence at some of 
his old haunts, when he had occasionally frequented that fair 
town in gayer days. But resisting all temptations of this kind, 
he went courageously to the principal inn, firom which its 
ancient emblem, the Garter, had long disappeared. The master, 
too, whom Wildrake, experienced in his toiowledge of landlords 
and hostelries, had remembered a dashing mine host of Queen 
Bess’s school, had now sobered down to the temper of the times, 
shook his head when he spoke of the Parliament, wielded his 
spigot with the gravity of a priest conducting a sacrifice, wished 
England a happy issue out of all her afflictions, and greatly 
lauded his Excellency the Lord General. Wildrake also re- 
marked that his wine was better than it was w'ont to be, the 
Puritans having an excellent gifti at detecting every fallacy in 
that matter ; and that his measures were less and his charges 
larger — circumstances which he was induced to attend to, by 
mine host talking a good deal about his conscience. 

He was told by this important personage that the Lord 
General received fcanldy aU sorts of persons ; and that he might 
obtain access to him next morning, at eight o’clock, for the 
double of presenting himself at the castle gate, and announcing 
himself as the bearer of despatches to his Excellency. 

To the castle the disguised Cavalier repaired at the hour 
appomted. Admittance was fireely permitted to him by the 
red-coated soldier who, with austere looks, and his musket on 
is shoulder, mounted guard at the external gate of that noble 
uildmg. Wildrake crossed through the under ward, or court, 
passed upon the beautiful chapel, wHch had but 
^6ceived, in darlmess and silence, the unhonoured remains 
^ slaughtered King of England. Bough as Wildrake was, 
circumstance affected him so strongly, 



in jLxio/u. Lu vYAiujjj., o/U uue auuuxo 

Tip ^elancholy affair, its tragic conclusion was chiefly to 
-mpr.+<P^r necessity of subduing aU senti- 

uppp-Hofi ^ature, and compelled himself to proceed in a 

^ conduct by one to whom he was 
nassptT hir Everard. At the ascent which 
whifli Bound Tower, he looked to the ensign-staff, firom 

banner of England was wont to float. It was gone) 
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mth- all its rich emblazonry, its gorgeous quarterings, and 
splendid embroidery ; and in its room waved that of the Com- 
monwealth, the cross of St. George, in its colours of blue and 
red, not yet intersected by the diagonal cross of Scotland, which 
was soon after assumed, as if in evidence of England’s conquest 
over her ancient enem 3 ^ This change of ensigns increased the 
train of his gloomy reflections, in which, although contrary to 
his wont, he became so deeply wrapped, that the first thing 
which recalled him to himself was the challenge from the 
sentinel, accompanied with a stroke of the butt of his musket 
on the pavement, with an emphasis which made "Wildrake 
start.. 

‘ Whither away, and who are you ? ’ 

‘ The bearer of a packet,’ answered Wildrake, ‘ to the worship- 
ful the Lord General.’ 

‘ Stand tin I call the officer of the guard.’ 

The corporal made his appearance, distinguished above those 
of his command by a double quantity of band round his neck, 
a double height of steeple-crowned hat, a larger allowance of 
cloak, and a treble proportion of sour gravity of aspect. It 
might be read on his countenance that he was one of those 
resolute enthusiasts to whom Oliver owed his conquests, whose 
religious zeal made them even more than a match for the high- 
spirited and high-born Cavaliers that exhausted their valour in 
vain defence of theh sovereign’s person and crown. He looked 
with grave solemnity at Wil^ake, as if he was making in his 
own mind an inventory of his features and dress ; and having 
fully perused them, he required ‘ to know his business.’ 

‘ My business,’ said Wildrake, as firmly as he could, for the 
close investigation of this man had given him some unpleasant 
nervous sensations — ‘ my business is with your General’ 

‘ With his Excellency the Lord General, thou wouldst say 1 
replied the corporal ‘Thy speech, my firiend, savours too 
little of the reverence due to his Excellency.’ 

‘D — n his Excellency ! ’ was at the lips of the Cavalier ; but 
prudence kept guard, and permitted not the offensive words to 
escape the barrier. He only bowed, and was silent. 

‘Follow me,’ said the starched figure whom he addressed; 
and Wildrake followed Mm accordingly into the guard-house^ 
which exMbited an interior characteristic of the times, and very 
different from what such military stations present at the present 
day. 

■ By the fire sat two or three musketeers, listening to one who 
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was expounding some religious mystery to tkem. He began 
balf beneath bis breath, but in tones of great volubility, which 
tones, as he approached the conclusion, became sharp and eager, 
as challenging either instant answer or silent acquiescence. 
The audience seemed to listen to the speaker with immovable 
features, only answering him with clouds of tobacco-smoke, 
which they rolled from under their thick mustachios. On a 
bench lay a soldier on his face ; whether asleep or in a fit of 
contemplation it was impossible to decide. In the midst of 
the floor stood an officer, as he seemed by his embroidered 
shoulder-belt and scarf round his waist, otherwise very plainly 
atthed, who was engaged in drilling a stout bumpkin, lately 
enlisted, to the manual, as it was then used. The motions and 
words of command were twenty at the very least ; and until 
they were regularly brought to an end, the corporal did not 
permit Wildrake either to sit down or move forward beyond 
the threshold of the guard-house. So he had to listen in suc- 
cession to — ‘Poise your musket — Best your musket — Cock 
your musket — Han^e your primers’ — and many other for- 
gotten words of discipline, until at length the words, ‘ Order 
your musket,’ ended the drill for the time. 

‘ Thy name, fiiend ? ’ said the officer to the recruit, when the 
lesson was over. 


‘Ephraim,’ answered the fellow, with an affected twang 
through the nose. 

"^hat besides Ephraim 1 ’ 

Ephraim Cobb, from the godljr city of Glo’cester, where I 
a'\m dwelt for seven years, serving apprentice to a praise- 
worthy cordwainer.’ 

goodly craft,’ answered the officer ; ‘ but casting in 
mt -^th ours, doubt not that thou shaft be set beyond 
‘'ome awl, and thy last to boot.’ 

A gnm smile of the speaker accompanied this poor attempt 
turning round to the corporal, who stood 
paces off, with the free of one who seemed desirous of 
yaid, ‘ How now, corporal, what tidings ? ’ 

^ ^ packet, an [it] please your Excellency,’ 

RPA^rifTT ‘Sorely my spirit doth not rejoice in him, 

■R him as a wolf in sheep’s clothing.’ 

nrpqp ^ords, "Wildrake learned that he was in the actual 
sinnp^'^.^ j remarkable person to whom he was commis- 
to adffi’ ^^him ^ consider in what manner he ought 
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Tlie figure of Oliver Cromwell was, as is generally kno^vn, in 
no way prepossessing. He was of middle stature, strong and 
coarsel}’^ made, ^vith harsh and severe fixtures, indicative, how- 
ever, of much natural sagacity and depth of thought. His 
eyes were grey and piercing ; his nose too large in proportion 
to his other features, and of a reddish hue. 

His manner of speaking, when he had the purpose to make 
himself distinctly understood, was energetic and forcible, though 
neither graceful nor eloquent. No man could on such occasions 
put his meaning into fewer and more decisive words. But 
when, as it often happened, he had a mind to play the orator, 
for the benefit of people’s ears, without enlightening their under- 
standing, Cromwell was wont to invest his meaning, or that 
which seemed to be his meaning, in such a mist of words, sur- 
rounding it with so many exclusions and exceptions, and fortify- 
ing it with such a labyrinth of parentheses, that though one 
of the most shrewd men in England, he was, perhaps, the most 
unintelligible speaker that ever perplexed an audience. It has 
been long since said by the historian, that a collection of the 
Protector’s speeches would make, with a few exceptions, the 
most nonsensical book in the wwld; but he ought to have 
added, that nothing could be more nervous, concise, and in- 
telligible than what he really intended should be under- 
stood. 

• It was also remarked of Cromwell, that, though born of a 
good family, both by father and mother, and although he had 
the usual opportunities of education and breeding connected 
with such an advantage, the fanatic democratic ruler could 
never acquire, or else disdained to practise, the courtesies 
usually exercised among the higher classes in their intercourse 
with each other. His demeanour was so blunt as sometimes 
might be termed clownish, yet there was in his language and 
manner a force and enpgy corresponding to his character, 
which impressed awe, if it did not impose respect ; and there 
were even times when that dark and subtle spirit expanded 
itself, so as almost to conciliate affection. The turn for humour, 
which_ displayed_ itself by fits, was broad, and of,a low, and 
sometimes practical, character. Something there was in his 
disposition congenial to that of his countrymen — a contempt 
of folly, _ a hatred of affectation, and a dislike of ceremony, 
which, joined to the strong intrinsic qualities of sense and 
courage, made him in many respects not an unfit representative 
of the democracy of England, 
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His religion must always be a subject of much doubt, and 
probably of doubt which he himself could hardly have cleared 
up. Unquestionably there was a time in his life w'hen he was 
sincerely enthusiastic, and when his natural temper, slightly 
subject to hypochondria, was strongly agitated by the same 
fanaticism which influenced so many persons of the .time. On 
the other hand, there were periods during his political career 
when we_ certainly do him no injustice in charging him with a 
hjrpocritical afiectation. We shall probably judge him, and . 
others of the same age, most truly, if we suppose that their 
religious professions were partly influential in their own breast, 
partly assumed in compliance with their own interest. And so 
ingenious is the human heart in deceiving itself as well as 
others, that it is probable neither Cromwell himself nor those 
making similar pretensions to distinguished piety could exactly 
have fixed the point at which their enthusiasm terminated 
and their hypocrisy commenced ; or rather, it was a point not 
fixed in itsehj but fluctuating with the state of health, of good 
or bad fortune, of high or low spirits, affecting the individual 
at the period. 

celebrated person who, turning round on 
Wildrake, and scanning his countenance closely, seemed so 
httle satisfied with what he beheld, that he instinctively hitched 
lorwpd Ms belt, so as to bring the handle of his tuck-sword 
within his reach. But yet, folding his arms in his cloak, as if 
upon second thoughts laying aside suspicion, or thinking pre- 

ion beneath him, he asked the Cavaher what he was and 
whence he came. . 

tflk^ lord,’ answered Wild- 
last from Woodstock.’ : . 

raay your tidings be, sir gentleman f said 
ivillino- emphasis. ‘ Truly I have seen those most 

shftvf of ' upon them that title bear themselves somewhat 

and true men, with all their 
men ToZk -u Seutleman was a good title in Old England, when 

men remembered what it was construed to mean.’ 

difficul^^tn .mr,’ rephed Wildrake, suppressing, with 

men w^a 1^® usual wild expletives ; ' formerly gentle-, 

chaneerl lu gentlemen’s places, but now the world is so 

place^wifh 5? ^d the broidered belt has changed 

place with the under spur-leather.’ ' ' 

bold %mm,n?nn V ^®^®ral. ‘ I profess thou art a 

P n, that can bandy words so wantonly : thou ring’st 
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somewhat too loud to he good metal, methinks. And once again, 
what are thy tidings with me 1’ 

‘ This packet,’ said Wildrake, ‘commended to your hands hy 
Colonel Markham Everard.’ 

‘ Alas, I must have mistaken thee,’ answered Cromwell, molli- 
fied at the mention of a man’s name whom he had great desire 
to make his own ; ‘ forgive us, good friend, for such, we doubt 
not, thou art. Sit thee down, and commune with thyself as 
thou mayst, until we have examined the contents of thy packet. 
Let him he looked to, and have what he lacks.’ So saying, 
the General left the guard-house, where Wildrake took his 
seat in the comer, and awaited with patience the issue of his 
mission. 

The soldiers now thought themselves ohhged to treat him with 
more consideration, and offered him a pipe of Trinidado, and a 
black-jack filled with October. But the look of Cromy;r^p. ai^d 
the dangerous situation in which he might be placeU 'hy the 
least chance of detection, induced Wildrake to decline these 
hospitable offers, and stretching hack in his chair and affecting 
slumber, he escaped notice or conversation, until a sort of aide- 
de-camp, or mihtary officer, in attendance came to summon him 
to Cromwell’s presence. 

By this person he was guided to a postem-gate, through 
which he entered the body of the castle, and penetrating through 
many private passages and staircases, he at length was introduced 
into a small cabinet or parlour, in which was much rich furniture, 
some bearing the royal cipher displayed, but all confused and 
disarranged, together with several paintings in massive frames, 
having their faces turned towards the waU, as if they had been 
taken down for the pmyose of being removed. 

In this scene of disorder, the victorious . General of the 
Commonwealth was seated in a large easy-chair, covered with 
damask, and deeply embroidered, the splendour of which made 
a strong contrast with the plain, and even homely, character of 
his apparel ; although in look and action he seemed like one 
who felt that the seat which might have in fomer days held a 
prince was not too much distinguished for his own fortunes 
and ambition. Wildrake stood before him, nor did he ask him 
to sit down. 

‘ Pearson,’ said Cromwell, addressing himself to the officer in 
attendance, ‘ wait in the gallery, hut be within call.’ Pearson 
bowed, and was retiring. ‘Who are in the gallery besides 1 ’ 

‘ Worthy Mr. Gordon, the chaplain, was holding forth hut 
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now to Colonel Overton and four captains of your Excellency’s 
regiment.’ 

‘We would have it so,’ said the General: ‘we would not 
there were any comer in our dwelling where the hungry soul 
might not meet with manna. Was the good man carried 
onward in his discourse ? ’ 

‘ Mightily borne through,’ said Pearson ; ‘ and he was touch- 
ing the rightful claims which the army, and especially your 
Excellency, hath acquired, by becoming the instruments in the 
great work — not instruments to be broken asunder and cast 
away when the day of their service is over, hut to be preserved 
1 / and held precious, and prized for their honourable and faithful 
labours, for which they have fought and marched, and fasted 
and prayed, and suffered cold and sorrow ; while others, who 
would now gladly see them disbanded, and broken, and cashiered, 
eat of the fat and drink of the strong.’ 

‘Ah, good man!’ said Cromwell, ‘and did he touch upon 
this so feelingly ? 1 could say something — hut not now. Be- 
gone, Pearson, to the gallery. Let not our friends lay aside 
their swords, but watch as well as pray.’ 

Pearson retired ; and the General, holding the letter of 
Retard in his hand, looked again for a long while fixedly at 

Wildrake, as if considering in what strain he should address 
him. 


Wlmn he did speak, it was, at first, in one of those ambig- 
uous discourses which we have already described, and by which 
difficult for any one to understand his meaning, 
Imew it himself. We shall he as concise in our 

desire to give the very words of a man so 
extraordinary will permit. 

letter,’ he said, ‘you have brought us from your 
honmirai?!^ patron, Markham Everard ; truly an excellent and 
onp wlir. n ^entleman as ever bore a sword upon his thigh, and 
delivpn’v. ®^er distinguished himself in the great work of 

noj. ,K™ese three poor and unhappy nations. Answer me 

sent tr. wouldst say. And this letter he hath 

confirlPTiS^ secretary, in whom he hath 

may bp Ways me to have trust,. that there 

sent tliPP messenger between us. And lastly, he hath 

say tn mo do not answer — I know what thou wouldst 

it would Tip ^ small consideration, that 

this CTeat honour for me even to bear a halberd in 

great and victorious army of England, am nevertheless 
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exalted to the -rank of holding the guidance and the leading- 
staff thereof. Nay, do not answer, my friend — I know what 
thou wouldst say. Now, when communing thus together, our 
discourse taketh, in respect to what I have said, a threefold 
argument, or division : First, as it concemeth thy master ; 
secondly, as it concemeth us and our office ; thirdly and lastly, 
as it toucheth thyself. Now, as concerning this good and 
worthy gentleman. Colonel Markham Everard, truly he hath 
played the man from the beginning of these unhappy buffetings, 
not turning to the right or to the left, but holding ever in his 
eye the mark at which he aimed. Ay, truly, a faithful, honour- 
able gentleman, and one who may well call me friend; and 
truly I am pleased to think that he doth so. Nevertheless, in 
this vale of tears, we must be governed less by our private 
respects and partialities than by those higher principles and 
points of duty whereupon the good .Colonel Markham Everard 
hath ever framed his purposes, as, truly, 1 have endeavoured 
to form mine, that we may all act as becometh good Englishmen 
and worthy patriots. Then, as for Woodstock, it is a great 
thing which the good colonel asks, that it should he taken from 
the spoil of the godly, and left in keeping of the men of 
Moah, and especially of the Malignant, Henry Lee, whose hand 
hath been ever against us when he might find room to raise it 
— I say, he hath asked a great thing, both in respect of himself 
and me. For we of this poor but godly army of England are 
holden, by those of the Parliament, as men who should render 
in spoil for them, but be no sharer of it ourselves ; even as the 
buc^ which the hounds pull to earth, fumisheth no part of 
their own food, but they are lashed off from the carcass with 
whips, like those which require punishment for their forward- 
ness, not reward for their services. Yet I speak not this so 
much in respect of this grant of Woodstock, in regard that, 
perhaps, their Lordships of the Council, and also the Committee- 
men of this Parliament, may graciously think they have given 
me a portion in the matter, in relation that my kinsman Des- 
borough hath an interest allowed him therein ; which interest, 
as he hath well deserved it for his true and faithful service to 
these unhappy and devoted countries, so it would ill become 
me to diminish the same to his prejudice, unless it were upon 
great and public respects. Thus thou seest how it stands with 
me, my honest friend, and in what mind I stand touching thy 
master’s request to me ; which yet I do not say that I can 
altogether, or unconditionally, grant or refuse, but only teU my 
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simple thoughts with regard thereto. Tliou understandest me, 
I doubt not 1 ’ 

Now, Roger Wildrahe, with all the attention he had been 
able to pay to the Lord General’s spceuh, had got so much 
confused among the various clauses of the linraiiguc, that his 
brain was bewildered, like that of a country clown when he 
chances to get himself involved among a crowd of carriages, 
and cannot stir a step to get out of the way of one of them, 
without being in danger of being ridden over by the others. 

The General saw his look of perplexity, and began a new 
oration, to the same purpose as before : s})oke of his love 
for his kind friend the colonel ; his regard for his pious and 
godly Idnsman, Master Desborough; the great importance of 
the palace and park of Woodstoclc; the detennination of the 
Parliament that it should be confiscated, and the produce 
brought into the coffers of the .state ; his own deep veneration 
for the authority of Parliament, and his no less deep sense of 
the injustice done to the army ; how it "was his “wish and will 
that all matters should be settled in an amicable and friendly 
manner, without self-seeking, debate, or strife, betwixt those 
who had been the hands acting and such as had been the h«»ds 
governing^ in that great national cause ; how he "was willing, 
truly willing, to contribute to this work, by laying down, not 
ms commission only, but his life also, if it were requested of 
mm, or could be granted wdth safety to the jDoor soldiers, to 
^on^ silly poor men, he was bound to be as a father, seeing that 
tney had followed him with the duty and affection of chiklren. 

And ^re he arrived at another dead iiause, leaving Wildrake 
s uncert^ as before whether it ivas or was not his purpose 
Everard the powers he had asked for the 
against the Parliamentary Commis- 
he began to entertain hopes that the jus- 
TPtno'u , the effects of remorse, had confounded the 

could see nothing but 
noiirp,! f steady, stern eye, which, while the tongue 

penphrastic language in such profusion, seemed 

nroHiiPni accuracy the effect which his oratory 

proceed on the listener. 

famil^^ ^ himself, becoming a little 

imuatiPTi-i- r situation in which he was placed, and rather 
or termiTin+'n^ which led to no visible conclusion 

devil’s darlL^’ devil himself, as he is the 

vils darhng, I ^vill not be thus nose-led by him. I’ll e’en 
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brusque it a little, if he goes on at this rate,_ and try if I can 
bring bim to a more intelligible mode of speaking.’ 

Entertaining this bold purpose, but half afraid to execute 
it, Wildrake lay by for an opportunity of making the attempt, 
while Cromwell was apparently unable to express his own mean- 
ing. He was already beginniog a third panegyric upon Colonel 
Everard, with sundry varied expressions of his own wish to 
oblige him, when WMrake took the opportunity to strike in, 
on the Ceneral’s making one of his oratorical pauses. 

‘ So please you,’ he said, bluntly, ‘ your worship has already 
spoken on two topics of your discourse, your own worthiness 
and that of my master. Colonel Everard. But, to enable me 
to do mine errand, it would be necessary to bestow a few words 
on the third head.’ 

‘ The third 1 ’ said Cromwell. 

‘ Ay,’ said Wildrake, ‘ which, in your honour’s subdivision of 
your discourse, touched on my unworthy self. What am I to 
do — what portion am I to have in this matter ? ’ 

Oliver started at once from the tone of voice he had hitherto 
usedj and which somewhat resembled the purring of a domestic 
cat, into the growl of the tiger when about to spring. ^Thy 
portion, jail-bird ! ’ he exclaimed, ‘the gallows : thou shalthang 
as high as Haman, if thou betray counsel ! But,’ he added, 
softening his voice, ‘keep it like a true man, and my favour 
will be the making of thee. Come hither; thou art bold, I 
see, though somewhat saucy. Thou hast been a Malignant, so 
writes my worthy friend Colonel Everard ; but thou hast now 
given up that falliug cause. I tell thee, friend, not all that the 
Parliament or the army could do -would have pulled down the 
Stuarts out of their high places, saving that Heaven had a con- 
troversy with them. Well, it is a sweet and comely thing to 
buckle on one’s armour in behalf of Heaven’s cause ; otherwise 
truly, for mine own part, these men might have remained upon 
the_ throne even unto this day. Neither do I blame any for 
aiding them, until these successive great judgments have over- 
whelmed them and their house. I am not a bloody man, having 
in me the feeling of human frailty ; but, friend, whosoever putteth 
his hand to the plough, in the great actings which are now on 
foot in these nations, had best beware that he do not look back ; 
for rely upon my simple word, that, if you fail me, I will not 
spare on you one foot’s length of the gallows of Haman. Let 
me therefore know, at a word, if the leaven of thy malignancy 
is altogether drubbed out of thee % ’ 
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‘ Your honourable lordship/ said the Cavalier, shrugging up 
his shoulders, ‘ has done that for most of us, so far as cudgelling 
to some tune can perform it/ 

‘ Sayst thou ? ’ said the General, with a grim smile on his 
lip, which seemed to intimate that he was not quite inaccessible 
to flattery j ‘ yea, truly, thou dost not lie in that : we have been 
an instrument. Neither are we, as I have already hinted, so 
severely bent against those who have striven against us as 
Malignants as others may be. The Parliament-men best know 
their own interest and their own pleasure ; but, to my poor 
thinking, it is full time to close these jars, and to allow men of 
all kinds the means of doing ser'vdce to their country ; and we 
think it will be thy fault if thou art not employed to good 
purpose for the state and thyself, on condition thou puttest 
away the old man entirely from thee, and givest thy earnest 
attention to what I have to teU thee.’ 


‘Your lordship need not doubt my attention,’ said the 
Cavaher. 

And the republican General, after another pause, as one who 
gave his confidence not without hesitation, proceeded to explain 
his views with a distinctness which he seldom used, yet not 
^^out his being a little biassed now and then by his long 
habits of circumlocution, which indeed he never laid entirely 
save in the field of battle. 

rpi, seest,’ he said, ‘ my friend, how things stand with me. 
me rarliament, I care not who Imows it, love me not; still 
ess do the Council of State, by whom they manage the ex- 
SO'^ernment of the l^gdom, I cannot tell why they 
dplTvf ^'gainst me, unless it is because I will not 

innocent army, which has followed me in so 
,^ 7 actions, to be now pulled asunder, broken piece- 

flf reduced, so that they who have protected the state 

““d have, perchance, the 
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‘Pc • him a poor mess of pottage.’ 

help himself, I think,’ rephed Wildrake. , , 
starviTif/n wisely,’ replied the General : ‘ it is ill • 

nevertb^pS ^ be had for taking ; 

of due 7 ^ encourage rebellion, or want 

in a due rulers. I would only petition 

thev woulrl ^ ®r?eet and harmonious, manner that 

n to our conditions and consider our necessities. 
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But, sir, looking on me, and estimating me so little as they do, 
you must think that it -would be a provocation in me to-wards 
the Council of State, as "welL as the Parliament, if, simply to 
gratify your -worthy master, I were to act contrary to their pur- 
poses, or deny currency to the commission under their authority, 
which is as yet the highest in the state — and long may it he so 
for me — to carry oh the sequestration which they intend. And 
-v^ould it not also be said that I was lending myself to the 
Malignant interest, affording this den of the bloodthirsty and 
lascivious tyrants of yore to be in this our day a place of refuge 
to that old and inveterate Amalekite, Sir Henry Lee, to keep 
possession of the place in which he hath so long glorified him- 
self? Truly it would he a perilous matter.’ 

‘Am I then to report,’ said Wildrake, ‘an it please you, that 
you cannot stead Colonel Everard in this matter ? ’ 

‘Unconditionally, ay; but, taken conditionally, the answer 
may he other-wise,’ answered CromweU. ‘ I see thou art not 
able to fathom my purpose, and therefore I -wiU partly unfold it 
to thee. But take notice that, should thy tongue betray my 
counsel, save in so far as carrying it to thy master, by all the 
blood which has been shed in these wild times, thou shalt die a 
thousand deaths in one ! ’ 

‘ Do not fear me, sir,’ said "Wildrake, whose natural boldness 
and carelessness of character was for the present time borne 
down and quelled, like that of falcons in the presence of the 
eagle. 

‘ Hear me then,’ said Cromwell, ‘ and let no syllable escape 
thee. Knowest thou not the young Lee whom they call Albert, 
a Malignant like his father, and one who went up with the 
Young Man to that last ruffle which we had -with him at Wor- 
cester — may we be grateful for the -vdctory ! ’ 

‘ I Imow there is such a young gentleman as Albert Lee,’ 
said Wildrake. 

‘ And knowest thou not — I speak not by way of prying into 
the good colonel’s secrets, but only as it behoves me to know 
something of the matter, that I may best judge how I am to 
serve him — Imowest thou not that thy master, Markham 
Everard, is a suitor after the sister of this same Malignant, a 
daughter of the old keeper, called Sir Henry Lee ? ’ 

‘ All this I have heard,’ said Wildrake, ‘ nor can I deny that 
I believe in it.’ 

‘Well then, go to. When the young man Charles Stuart 
fled from the field of Worcester, and was by sharp chase and 
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pursuit compelled to separate himself from his followers, I 
Imow by sare intelligence that this Albert Lee wsis one of the 
last who remained with him, if not indeed the very last/ 

^ ‘ It was_ devilish like him,’ said the Cavalier, without suffi- 
ciently weighing his expressions, considering in what presence 
they were to be uttered. ‘ And I ’ll uphold him with my rapier 
to be a true chip of the old block.’ 

‘ Ha, swearest thou % ’ said the General. ‘ Is this thy refor- 
mation ? ’ 


^ ‘ I never swear, so please you,’ replied Wildrake, recollecting 
himself, ‘ excex:>t there is some mention of Malignants and 
Cavaliers in my hiring ; and then the old habit returns, and I 
swear like one of Goring’s troopers.’ 

‘ Out upon thee,’ said the General j ‘ what can it avail thee 
to practise a profanity so horrible to the cars of others, and 
which brings no emolument to him who uses it 1 ’ 

' There are, doubtless, more profitable sins in the world than 
the barren and unprofitable vice of swearing,’ was the answer 
which rose to the lips of the Cavalier ; but that was exchanged 
for a profession of regret for having given offence. The truth 
was, the discourse began to take a turn which rendered it more 
interesting than ever to Wildrake, who therefore determined 
not to lose the opportunity for obtaining possession of the 
seemed to be suspended on Cromwell’s lips ; and 
that could only be through means of keeping guard upon his 


abri^^ of a house is Woodstock?’ said the General, 

r-mirn ii^nsion,’ said Wildrake, in reply; ‘and, so far as I 
hnplr ^ single night’s lodgings, having abundance of 

^irs, also subterranean passages, and all the communi- 
the sort^^^^^ S^oand which are common in old raven-nests of 


Cromwpll^^^^T^ concealing priests, unquestionably,’ said 
Rffliic seldom that such ancient houses lack secret 

t Y to mew up these calves of Bethel. ’ 

that -tionours Excellency,’ said Wildrake, ‘may swear to 


think’cif replied the General, drily. ‘ But what 

IVherp -mlf fell^ ? I -will ask thee a blunt question 
bemorpinrpi^+^^+^T^° Worcester fugitives that thou wottest of 
somewW 7 that they must he sheltered 

somewhere, I weh know -than in this same old palace, with 
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all tlie comers and concealments wliereof young Albert bath 
been acquainted ever since his earliest infancy?’ 

‘Truly,’ said Wildrake, making an effort to answer the 
question with seeming indifference, while the possibility of such 
an event, and its consequences, flashed fearfully upon his mind 
— ‘ truly, I should be of your honour’s opinion, but that I think 
the company who, by the commission of Parliament, have 
occupied Woodstock are likely to fright them thence, as a cat 
scares doves fr’om a pigeon-house. The neighbourhood, with 
reverence, of Generals Desborough and Harrison will suit ill 
with fugitives from Worcester field.’ 

‘I thought as much, and so, indeed, would I have it,’ 
answered the General. ‘ Long may it be ere our names shall 
be aught but a terror to our enemies ! But in this matter, if 
thou art an active _ plotter for thy master’s interest, thou 
mightst, I should thiiik, work out something favourable to his 
present object.’ 

^ ‘ My brain is too poor to reach the depth of your honourable 
purpose,’ said Wildrake. 

‘ Listen, then, and let it be to profit,’ answered Cromwell. 
‘Assuredly the conquest at Worcester was a great and crowniug 
mercy ; yet might we seem to be but small in our thankfulness 
for the same, did we not do what in us lies towards the ultimate 
improvement and final conclusion of the great work which has 
been thus prosperous in our hands, professing, in pure humility 
and singleness of heart, that we do not, in any way, deserve our 
instrumentality to be remembered, nay, would rather pray and 
entreat that our name and fortunes were forgotten than that 
the great work were in itself incomplete. Nevertheless, truly, 
placed as we now are, it concerns us more nearly than others — 
that is if so poor creatures should at all speak of themselves as 
concerned, whether more or less, with these changes which have 
been mought around, not, I say, by ourselves, or our own 
power, but by the destiny to which, we were called, fulfilling 
the same with all meekness and humility — I say, it concerns 
us nearly that all things should be done in conformity with 
the great work which hath been wrought, and is yet working, in 
these lands. Such is my plain and simple meaning. Neverthe- 
less, it is much to be desired that this young man — this King 
of Scots, as he called himself — this Charles Stuart — should not 
escape forth from the nation, where his arrival has wrought so 
much disturbance and bloodshed.’ 

‘ I have no doubt,’ said the Cavalier, looking down, ‘ that 
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your lordsliip’s 'wisdom liatli directed all things as they may 
best lead towards such a conSnmmation; and I praj’’ your pains 
may he paid as they deserve.’ 

‘ I thank thee, Mend,’ said Cromwell, with much humihty ; 
‘ doubtless we shall meet onr reward, being in the hands of a 
good pajTnaster, who never passeth Saturday night, But 
understand me, Mend — I desire no more than my own share m 
the good worL I would heartily do what poor l^dness I can 
to your worthy master, and even to you in your degree for 
such as I do not converse with ordinary men that our presence 
may be forgotten like an everyday’s occurrence, We speak to 
men Hke thee for their reward or their punishment ; and I toust 
it win be the former which thou in thine office ■wilt merit at 


my hand.’ 

‘ Your honour,’ said Wildrake, * spealis like one accustomed 
to command,’ 

‘ True ; men’s minds are linked to those of my degree by 
fear and reverence,’ said the General ; ‘ but enough of that, 
desiring, as I do, no other dependency on my special person 
than is alike to us all upon that which is above us. But 1 
would desire to cast this golden ball into your master’s lap. 
He hath served against this Charles Stuart and his father; 
but he is a kinsman near to the old knight, Lee, and stands 
well affected towards his daughter. Thou also wilt keep a 


this co'ver, as though to shelter, like a cony in the rocks, but 
thou wilt be sensible of his presence.’ 

1 make a shift to comprehend your Excellency,’ said the 
a\aher ; ‘and I thank you heartily for the good opinion yoii 
a\e put upon me, and which I pray I may have some hand- 
Kome opportunity of deserving, that I may show my gratitude 
1} the event. But still, -with reverence, your l&cellencys 
sc leine seems unlikely while Woodstock remains in possession 
sequestrators. Both the old knight and his son, and far 
^och a fugitive as your honour hinted at, take 
^ not to approach it till they are removed.’ 

fhrv mr that I have been dealing with thee thus long,’ said 
‘ thee that I was something um^hng, 

n ^ ^ occasion, to dispossess the sequestrators by my d^yn 
in ‘VifT having, perhaps, sufficient authority 

Xr to despise the murmurs of those 

^• 1*0 blame me. In hnef, I would he loth to tamper with my 
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privileges, and make e^eriments between tbeir strength and 
the powers of the commission granted bj’’ others, without press- 
ing need, or at least great prospect of advantage. So, if thy 
colonel will undertake, for his love of the republic, to find the 
means of preventing its worst and nearest danger, which must 
needs occur from the escape of this Young Man, and will do his 
endeavour to stay him, in case his flight should lead him to 
Woodstock, which I hold very likely, 1 will give thee an order 
to these sequestrators to evacuate the palace instantly, and to 
the next troop of my regiment, which lies at Oxford, to turn 
them out by the shoulders, if they make any scruples, — ay, 
even, for example’s sake, if the}'^ drag Desborough out foremost, 
though he be wedded to my sister.’ • 

‘So please you, sir,’ said Wildrake, ‘and with your most 
powerful warrant, I trust I might expel the Commissioners, 
even without the aid of your most warlike and devout troopers.’ 

‘ That is what I am least anxious about,’ replied the General : 

‘ I should like to see the best of them sit after I had nodded to 
them to begone — always excepting the worshipfiil House, in 
whose name our commissions run, but who, as some think, will 
be done with politics ere it be time to renew them. Therefore, 
what chiefly concerns me to know is, whether thy master will 
embrace a traffic which hath such a fair promise of profit with 
it. I am well convinced that, with a scout lilce thee, who hast 
been in the Cavaliers’ quarters, and canst, I should guess, re- 
sume thy drinldng. ruffianly, health-quaffing manners whenever 
thou hast a mind, he must discover where this Stuart hath 
ensconced himself. Either the young Lee will visit the old 
one in person, or he wiU write to him, or hold communication 
with him by letter. At all events, Marldiam Everard and thou 
must have an eye in every hair of your head.’ While he spoke, 
a flush passed over his brow, he rose from his chair, and paced 
the apartment in agitation. ‘Woe to you if you suffer the 
young adventurer^ to escape me ! You had better be in the 
deepest dungeon in Europe than breathe the air of England, 
should you but dream of playing me false. I have spoken 
freely to thee, fellow — more fireely than, is my wont ; the time 
required it. But, to share my confidence is like keeping a watch 
over a powder-magazine : the least and most insignificant spark 
blows thee -te ashes. Tell your master what I have said, but not 
how I said it. Fie, that I should have been betrayed into this 
distemperature of passion ! Begone, sirrah. Pearson shall bring 
thee sealed orders. Yet, stay — thou hast something to ask.’ 

TOL. XXI 7 
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‘ I would know,’ said Wildrake, to wlioin the visible anxiety 
of the General gave some confidenee, ‘ what is the figure of this 
young gallant, in case I should find him ? ” 

‘A tall, rawboned, swarthy lad, they say ho has shot up^ 
into. Here is his picture by a good hand, some time since.’ 
He turned round one of the portraits which stood with its face 
against the wall ; but it proved not to be that of Charles the 
Second, but of his unhax)py father. 

The first motion of Cromwell indicated a x)urpose of hastily 
replacing the incture, and it seemed as if an effort was necessary 
to repress his disinclination to look ux)on it. But he did repress 
it, and, placing the picture against the wall, withdrew slowly 
and sternly, as if, in defiance of his own feelings, he was de- 
termined to gain a place fi:om which to see it to advantage. 
It was well for Wildrake that his dangerous companion had 
not turned an eye on him, for Ins blood also kindled when he 
saw the portrait of his master in the hands of the chief aitthor 
of his death. ^ Being a fierce and desperate man, he commanded 
his passion with great difficulty j and if, on ite first violence, 
he had been provided ivith a suitable weapon, it is possible 
Cromwell would never have mounted higher in his bold ascent 
towards supreme power. 

But this natural and sudden flash of indignation, which 
rushed through the veins of an ordinary man like Wildrake, was 
presently subdued when confi:onted with the strong yet stifled 
emofoon displayed by so powerfiil a character as Cromwell. As 
e_L/avaher looked on his dark and bold countenance, agitated 
I I’^ward and indescribable feelings, he found his own violence 
id away and lose itself in fear and wonder. So true it 

at, as greater lights swallow up and extinguish the display 

great, capacious, and overruling 
subdue, in their climax of passion,^ the 
p passions of others; as, when a river joins 

W’m 1 ^ fi®^^Ger torrent shoulders aside the smaller stream, 
tflfnr a silent, inactive, and almost a terrified spec- 

npr Qo ^^®,®™^^®^^5^ssumingafirmsternnessofeyeandman- 

intprnni himself to look on what some strong 

in bvmf renders painful and disgustful to him, proceeded, 

to interrupted expressions, but yet with a firm voice, 

less addro^«LT^? His words seemed 



and anticipation of the future. 
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‘That Flemish painter/ he said — ‘that Antonio Vandyck, 
what a power he has ! Steel may mutilate, warriors may waste 
and destroy, stiU. the King stands uninjured by time ; and our 
grandchildren, while they read his history, may look on his 
image, and compare the melancholy features with the woeful 
tale. It was a stern necessity — it was an awful deed! The 
calm pride of that eye might have ruled worlds of crouching 
Frenchmen, or supple Italians, or formal Spaniards; but its 
glances only roused the native courage of the stern English- 
man. Lay not on poor sinful man, whose breath is in his 
nostrils, the blame that he falls, when Heaven never gave him 
strength of nerves to stand. The weak rider is thrown by his 
unruly horse and trampled to death; the strongest man, the 
best cavalier, springs to the empty saddle, and uses hit and 
spur till the fiery steed knows its master. Who blames him 
who, mounted aloft, rides triumphantly amongst the people, 
for having succeeded where the unskilful and feeble fell and 
died 1 Verily he hath his reward. Then, what is that piece of 
painted canvas to me more than others 1 No ; let him show to 
others the reproaches of that cold, cahn face, that proud yet com- 
plaining eye. Those who have acted on higher respects have 
no cause to start at painted shadows. Not wealth nor power 
brought me from my obscurity : the oppressed consciences, the 
injured liberties of England, were the banner that I followed.’ 

He raised his voice so high, as if pleading in his own defence 
before some tribunal, that Pearson, the officer iu attendance, 
looked into the apartment ; and observing his master, with his 
eyes kindling, his arm extended, his foot advanced, and his 
voice raised, like a general in the act of commanding the 
advance of his army, he instantly withdrew. 

‘It was other than selfish regards that drew me forth to 
action,’ continued Cromwell, ‘ and I dare the world — ay, living 
or dead I challenge — to assert that I armed for a private cause, 
or as a means of enlarging my fortunes. Neither was there a 
trooper in the regiment who came there with less of personal 
evil will to yonder unhappy ’ 

At this moment the door of the apartment opened, and a 
gentlewoman entered, who, from her resemblance to the General 
although her features wete soft and feminine, might be im- 
mediately recognised as his daughter. She walked up to 
Cromwell, gently but firmly passed her. arm through his^and 
said to him in a persuasive tone, ‘ Father, this is not well •’ 
have promised me this should not happen.’ ' ^ 
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The General hung down his liead, like one who was either 
ashamed of the passion to which he -had given way or of the 
influence which was exercised over him. He yielded, however, 
to the atfectionate impulse, and left the apartment, without 
again turning his head towards the portrait which had so much 
affected him, or looking towards Wiidrake, who remained fixed 
in astonishment. 



CHAPTER IX 


DcKior. Go to, go to. You liavo known wlmt you should not. 

Mad)d7t. 

W ILDRAKK tvas left in the cabinet, as we have said, 
astoiiisbed and alone. It was often noised about 
that Cromwell, the deep and sagacious statesman, 
the calm and intrepid commander, he who had overcome such 
difficulties, and ascended to such heights, that he seemed 
already to bestride the land which he had conquered, had, 
like many other men of great genius, a constitutional taint of 
melancholy, which sometimes displayed itself both in words 
and actions, and had been first obseri*cd in that sudden and 
striking change, when, abandoning entirely the dissolute freaks 
of his 5muth, he embraced a very strict course of religious ob- 
servances, which upon some occasions he seemed to consider 
as bringing him into more near and close contact with the sjiir- 
itual world. This extraordinary^ man is said sometimes, during 
that period of his life, to have given way to spiritual delusions, 
or, as he himself conceived them, prophetic inspirations of ap- 
proaching grandeur, and of strange, deep, and mysterious 
agencies, in which he was in future to be engaged, in the 
same manner as his younger years had been marked by fits of 
exuberant and excessive firolic and debaucheries. Something 
of this kind seemed to explain the ebullition of passion which 
he had now manifested. 

"With wonder at what he had witnessed, Wildrake felt some 
anxiety on his own account. Though not the most reflecting 
of mortals, he had sense enough to loiow that it is dangerous 
to be a witness of the infirmities of men high in power ; and he 
was left so long by himself, as induced him to entertain some 
secret doubts whether the General might not be tempted to 
take means of confining or removing a witness who had seen 
him lowered, as it seemed, by the suggestions of his own con- 
science, beneath that lofty flight which, in general, he affected 
to sustain above the rest of the sublunary world. 
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In tliis, liowever, ]ie wronged Cromwell, who was free either 
from an extreme degree of je^ilons 8nH])icion or from anything 
which approached towards hloodihirstincss. Ihuirson njmeared, 
after a lapse of about an hour, and, intimating to Wildrake 
that he was to follow, conducted him into a distant apartment^ 
in whicli he found the General seeded on a low couch. His 
daughter was in the a])artmcnt, but reinaijied at some distance, 
apparently busied with some female needlework, and scarce 
turned her head as Pearson and Wildrake entered. 

At a sign from the Lord General, Wildrake approached him 
as before. ‘Comrade,’ be Siiid, ‘your old friends the Cavaliens 
look on me as their enemy, and conduct tbem.sclves towards 
me as_ if they desired to make me such. I profcs.s they are 
labouring to tbeir own prejudice ; for I reganf, and have ever 
regarded, them as^ honest and honotirablc fools, who were silly 
enough to run their necks into nooses, and their heads against 
stone walls, that a man called Stuart, and no other, should he 
king over them. Fools 1 are there no word.s made of letter 
that would sound as well as Cliarlcs Stuart with that magic 
title beside them 1 Why, the word king is like a lighted lamp, 
that throws the same bright gilding iii)on any combination of 
toe alphabet, and yet you must shed your blood for a name I 
J3ut toou, for toy part, shaft have no wrong from me. Here is 
an order, well warranted, to clear the lodge at Woodstock, and 
abandon iMx) toy master’s keeping, or those whom he shall 
appoint. He will have his uncle and pretty cousin with him, 
oubtless. Fare toee well ; think on what I told thee, llioy 
• y beauty is a loadstone to yonder long lad thou dost wot of ; 
+no -u 1 other stars at present to direct his course 

u ngnt eyes and fair hair. Be it as it ma}’’, thou knowest 

• keep a constant and careful 
1flna'.°+n ragged patch that wanders by. hedgerow or 

rflnonTv. when a beggar’s cloak may cover a Icing’s 

^ some broad Portugal pieces for thee — some- 

^ pouch, I ween. Once more, think on what 
tonp nf ^ kea-rd, and,’ he added, in a lower and more impressive 
maS-pr . *kou hast seen. My service to thy 

remember — and forget: 

Wind<?nr n® km obeisance, and, returning to his inn, left 
w indsor mth all possible speed. 

his toe same day when the Cavalier rejoined 

inn in Inend, who was anxiously expecting him at the 

inn m Woodstock appointed for their rendezvous. • : 
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‘"WTiere hast thou heeni — vfhat hast thou seen? — what 
strange uncertainty is in thy looks ? — and why dost thou not 
answer me ^ ’ 

‘ Because,’ said "Wildrake, laymg aside his riding-cloak and 
rapier, ‘ you ask so many questions at once. A man has but 
one tongue to answer with, and mine is wellnigh glued to the 
roof of my mouth.’ 

‘ 17111 ^ink unloosen it ? ’ said the colonel ; ‘though I dare- 
say thou hast tried that spell at every alehouse on the road. 
Call for what thou wouldst have, man, only be quick.’ 

‘Colonel Everard,’ answered Wildrake, ‘I have not tasted 
so much as a cup of cold water this day.’ 

‘Then thou art out of humour for that reason,’ said the 
colonel ; ‘ salve thy sore with brandy, if thou -svilt, but leave 
being so fantastic and unlike to thyself as thou showest in this 
silent mood.’ 

‘ Colonel Everard,’ replied the Cavalier, very gravely, ‘ I am 
an altered man.’ 

‘ I thinlc thou dost alter,’ said Everard, ‘ every day in the 
year, and every hour of the day. Come,,. good now, tell me, 
hast thou seen the General, and got his warrant for clearing 
out the sequestrators ftom "Woodstock 1’ 

‘I have seen the Devil,’ said Wildrake, ‘and have, as thou 
sayst, got a warrant from him.’ 

‘ Give it me,’ said Everard, hastily catching at the packet. 

‘Forgive me, Mark,’ said Wildrake; ‘if thou knewest the 
purpose with which this deed is granted — if thou Imewest — 
what it is not my purpose to tell thee — what manner of hopes 
are founded on thy accepting it, I have that opinion of thee, 
Mark Everard, that thou would’st as soon take a red-hot horse- 
shoe from the anvil with thy bare hand as receive into it this 
slip of paper.’ 

‘Come — come,’ said Everard, ‘this comes of some of your 
exalted ideas of loyalty, which, excellent within certain bounds 
drive us mad when encouraged up to some heights. Do not 
think, since I must needs speak plainly with thee, that I see 
without sorrow the downfall of our ancient monarchy, and the 
substitution of another form of government in its stead • but 
ought my regret for the past to prevent my acquiescing and 
aiding in such measures as are likely to settle the future ? 
The royal cause is ruined, hadst thou and every Cavalier in 
England sworn the contrary — ruined, not to rise again, for 
many a day at least. The Parliament, so often draughted’ and 
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drained of those who were courageous enough to maintain tlieir 
own freedom of opinion, is now reduced to a handful of states- 
men, who have lost the respect of the people, from the length 
of time during which they have held the supreme management 
of affairs. They cannot stand long unless they were to reduce 
the army ; and the army, late servants, are now masters, and 
wiU refuse to he reduced. They know their strength, and that 
they may he an army subsisting on pay and Iree quarters 
throughout England as long as they 'will. I teU thee, Wild- 
rake, unless we look to the only man who can rule and manage 
them, wp may expect military law throughout the land ; and 
I, for mine own part, look for any preservation of our privileges 
that may be vouchsafed to us only through the wisdom and 
forbearance of Cromwell. Now you have my secret. You are 
aware tha,t I am not doing the best I would, but the best I 
can. I wish — not so ardently as thou, perhaps — yet I do wish 
that the King could have been restored on good terms of com- 
position, safe for us and for himself. And now, good Wildrake, 
rebel as thou thinkest me, make me no worse a rebel than an 
unwilling one. _ God knows, I never laid aside love and rever- 
ence to the King, even in drawing my sword against his iU 
advisers.’ 


^Ah, plague on you,’ said Wildrake, ‘ that is the very cant 
OT.it --that ’s what you all say. All of you jfought against the 
Jlmg in pure love and loyalty, and not otherwise. However, I 
^e your drift, and I own that I like it better than I expected, 
inearmyis your bear now, and Old NoU is your bear-ward; 

^ country constable, who makes interest with 
Inn prevent him from letting bruin 

se. Vyell, there may come a day when the sun wiU shine 

0 -nn^^^r fence, and thereon shall you, and all the 

^ lair- weather folks who love the stronger party, come and 

common cause with us.’ s J'* 

attending to what his friend said. Colonel 
Sn carefully studied the warrant of Cromwell. ‘It- is 
T"? peremptory than I expected,’ he said. ‘ The 
strong, when he opposes his own 
Parliam^t° ^ cf the Council of State and the 

‘ m not hesitate to act upon it 1 ’ said Wildrake. 
wait tin T answered Everard ; ‘but I must 

gladlv spp tn^^ the assistance of the Mayor, who, I think, will 
g cliy see these feUows ejected from the lodge. 1 must not go 
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altogether upon military authority, if possible.’ Then, stepping 
to the door of the apartment, he despatched a servant of the 
house in quest of the chief magistrate, desiring he should be 
made acquainted that Colonel Everard desired to see him "with 
as little loss of time as possible. 

‘You are sure he mU come, like a dog at a whistle,’ said 
"Wildrake. ‘ The word captain or colonel makes the fat citizen 
trot in these days, when one sword is worth fifty corporation 
charters. But there are dragoons yonder, as well as the grim- 
faced knave whom I fiightened the other evening when I 
showed my face in at the window. Think’st thou the knaves 
will show no rough play?’ 

‘ The General’s warrant will weigh more with them than a 
dozen acts of Parliament,’ said Everard. ‘ But it is time thou 
eatest, if thou hast in truth ridden from Windsor hither with- 
out baiting.’ 

‘I care not about it,’ said WBdrake: ‘I tell thee, your 
General gave me a breakfast which, I think, will serve me one 
while, if I am ever able to digest it. By the mass, it lay so 
heavy on my conscience, that I carried it to church to see if I, 
could digest it there with my other sins. But not a whit.’ 

‘ To church ! To the door of the church, thou meanest,’ said 
Everard, ‘ I know thy way : thou art ever wont to puH thy 
hat off reverently at the threshold, but for crossing it, that 
day seldom comes.’ 

‘ WeU,’ replied Wildrake, ‘and if I do puU off my castor and 
kneel, is it not seemly to show the same respects in a church 
which we offer in a palace ? It is a dainty matter, is it not 
to see your Anabaptists, and Brownists, and the rest of you* - 
gather to a sermon with as little ceremony as hogs to a trough ? 
But here comes food, and now for a grace, if I can remember 
one.’ 


Everard. was too much interested about the fate of his uncle ■ 
and his fair cousin, and the prospect of restoring them to their 
quiet home, under the protection of that formidable truncheon 
which was already regarded as the leading-staff of England to 
-remark, that certainly a great alteration had taken place in the 
manners and outward behaviour at least of his companion His 
demeanour frequently evinced a sort of struggle betwixt nl/l 
habits of mdulgpce and some newly-formed resolutions of 
abstmence ; and it was almost ludicrous to see how +I.0 
hand of the neoph^e directed itself naturally to a WblSk 
leathern jack, which contained two double flagons of strong ale, 
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and how often, diverted from its purpose by the better reflec- 
tions of the reformed toper, it seized, instead, upon a large ewer 
of salubrious and pure water. 

It was not difiicult to see that the task of sobriety was not 
yet become easy, and that, if it had the recommendation of the 
intellectual portion of the party who had resolved upon it, the 
outward man yielded a reluctant and restive compliance. But 
honest Wildrake had been dreadfully frightened at the course 
proposed to him by Cromwell, and, with a feeling not peculiar 
to the Catholic religion, had formed a solemn resolution within 
his own mind that, if he came off safe and with honour from 
this dangerous interview, he would show his sense of Heaven’s 
favour by renoiincing some of the sins which most easily beset 
him, and^ especially that of intemperance, to which, like many 
of his wild compeers, he was too much addicted. 

Tins resolution, or vow, was partly prudential as well as 
religious ; for it occurred to him as very possible that some 
matters of a difficult and delicate nature might be thrown into 
v' present emergency, during the conduct of 

\mich it would be fitting for him to act by some better oracle 
than that of the Bottle, celebrated by Ilabelais. In full com- 
pliance mth this prudent determination, he touched neither the 
a e nor the brandy which were placed before him, and declined 
pereinptmly the sack with which his friend would have gar- 
nis ea the board. ^ Nevertheless, just as the boy removed the 
reimhers and napkins, together with the large black-jack which 
fn ipentioned, and was one or two steps on his way 

pInntrnfQ ^ii^ewy arm of the Cavalier, which seemed to 

nf ffa purpose, as it extended far beyond the folds 

jacket, arrested the progress of the retiring 
lins ^wVn'oVi’ on the black-jack, conveyed it to the 

f Tnpnr, gently breathing forth the aspiration, ‘ D — 

onp TnniJao+ for^ve me ! we are poor creatures of clay — 
So permitted to our frailty.’ 

the bpn -nr glued the huge flagon to his bps, and as 

portion as and gradually inclined backwards in pro- 

Everard elevated the bottom of the pitcher, 

■were hkelv +n whether the drinker and the cup 

been transfprr^!?? whole contents of the latter had 

stinted former. Eoger Wildrake 

swallowed at o^p computation, he had 

He tbl ! 1 ® about a quart and a half. 

replaced it on the salver, fetched a long breath to 
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refresh ms mngs, bade the hoy get him gone with the rest of 
the liquors, in a tone which inferred some- dread of his con- 
stancy, and then, turning to his friend Everard, he expatiated 
in praise of moderation, observing, that the mouthful which he 
had just taken had been of more service to him than if he had 
remained quaffing healths at table for four hours together. 

His friend made no reply, but could not help being privately 
of opinion that Wildrake’s temperance had done as much 
execution on the tanlmrd in his single draught as some more 
moderate topers might have effected if they had sat sipping 
for an evening. But the subject was changed by the entrance 
of the landlord, who came to announce to his honour Colonel 
Everard that the worshipful Mayor of Woodstock, with the 
Eev. Master Holdenough, were come to wait upon him. 
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and liow often, diverted from its purpose by the better reflec- 
tions of the reformed toper, it seized, instead, upon a large ewer 
of salubrious and pure water. 

It was not difficult to see that the task of sobriety was not 
yet become easy,^ and that, if it had the recommendation of the 
intellectual portion of the party who had resolved upon it, the 
outward man yielded a reluctant and restive compliance. But 
honest Wildrake had been dreadfully frightened at the course 
proposed to him by Cromwell, and, with a feeling not peculiar 
to the Catholic religion, had formed a solemn resolution within 
his own mind that, if he came off safe and with honour from 
this dangerous interview, he would show his sense of Heaven’s 
favour by renouncing some of the sins which most easily beset 
him, and especially that of intemperance, to which, like many 
of his wild compeers, he was too much addicted. 

ihis resolution, or vow, was partly prudential as well as 
reli^ous ; for it occurred to him as very possible that some 
matters of a difficult and delicate nature might be thrown into 
nis hands at the present emergency, during the conduct of 
be fitting for him to act by some better oracle 
than that of the Bottle, celebrated by Rabelais. In fuU com- 
phance ^th this prudent determination, he touched neither the 

placed before him, and declined 
which his friend would have gar- 
treTiphprft . ^Nevertheless, just as the boy removed the 

we havp together with the large black-jack which 

to the dnnr. mentioned, and was one or two steps on his w^ay 
eloneate ifcLir ^ ^^^^ewy arm of the Cavalier, which seemed to 
of the pu^ose, as it extended far beyond the folds 

Granymede jacket, arrested the progress of the retiring 

lips whieb wov’ on the black-jack, conveyed it to the 

— -I mean TTps'f forth the aspiration, ‘D — ^n 

one modest <?ir. nie ! we are poor creatures of clay— - 

So Y to our frailty.’ 

the head was sln’Ji^^ glued the huge flagon to his lips, and as 
portion as the -no-hJ dually inclined backwards in pro- 

Werard had elevated the bottom of the pitcher, 

were likely tn whether the drinker and the cup 

been transfe^S ? contents of the latter had 

stinted, hSr fonnen Roger Wildrake 

swallowed at nnp moderate computation, he had 

He thl1eEed1?t^^"^^^ quart and a half.’ 

P on the salver, fetched along breath to 
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of action. I am a-ware, worthy colonel, that you and your 
\yorthy father have ever borne yourselves in these turmoils 
like men of a truly Christian and moderate spirit, striving to 
pour oil into the wounds of the land, which some would rub 
vith vitriol and pepper ] and we know you are faithful children 
of that church which we have reformed from its papistical and 
prelatical tenets.’ * 

‘ My good and reverend friend,’ said Everard, ‘ I respect the 
piety and leaniing of many of your teachers ; but I am also 
for hberty of conscience to all men. 1 neither side with secta- 
ries nor do I desire to see them the object of suppression bv 
riolence.’ 

‘ Sir — sir,’ said the Presbyterian, hastily, ‘ all this hath a fair 
sound ; but I would you should think what a fine country and 
church we are like to have of it, amidst the errors, blasphemies, 
and schisms which are daily introduced into the church and 
kingdom of England, so that worthy Master Edwards, in his 
Gangr<rna, declareth, that our native country is about to become 
the very siidc and cesspool of all schisms, heresies, blasphemies 
and confusions, as the army of Hannibal was said to be the 
refuse of all nations — collmies omnxxmi gentium. Believe me 
worthy colonel, that they of the Honourable House view all this 
over-lightly, and with the winking connivance of old Eli. These 
instructors, the schismatics, shoulder the orthodox ministers 
out of their pulpits, thrust themselves into families, and break 
up the peace thereof, stealing away men’s hearts from the 
established faith.’ 


‘My good Master Holdenough,’ replied the colonel, inter- 
rupting the zealous preacher, ‘there is ^ound of sorrow for all 
these unhappy discords ; and I hold mth you, that the fierv 
spirits of the present time have raised men’s minds at once 
above sober-minded and sincere religion and above decorum 
and common sense. But there is no help save patience 
Enthusiasm is a stream that may foam off in its o^ tim 
whereas it is sure to bear down every barrier which is dire^te 
opposed to it. But what are these schismatical proceerHearZ 
our present purpose ? ’ to 

‘Why, partly this, sir,’ said Holdenough, ‘althonali 
you may make less of it than I should We thcS?!^' 
met. I was myself — I, Nehemiah Holdenough ’ he 
sequentially, ‘was forcibly expelled from 
as a man should have been thrust out of hi« even 

ahen and an intruder, a wolf, who was not at the rioufie^JveS 



CHAPTER X 


Here we have one head 
Upon two bodies ; your two-headed bullock 
Is but an ass to such a prodigy. 

These two have but one meaning, thought, and counsel ; 

And, when the single noddle has spoke out, 

The four legs scrape assent to ’t. 

Old Play. 

I N the goodly form of the honest Mayor there was a bustling 
mixture of importance and embarrassment, like the deport- 
ment of a man who was conscious that he had an impor- 
tant part to act, if he could but exactly discover what that part 
was. But both were mingled with much pleasure at seeing 
Everard, and he frequently repeated his welcomes and all-hails 
before he could he brought to attend to what that gentleman 
said in reply. 

‘ Good, worthy colonel, you are indeed a desirable sight to 
W oodstock at aU times, being, as I may say, almost our towns- 
man, as you have dwelt so much and so long at the palace. 
Truly, the matter begins almost to pass my wit, though I have 
transacted the affairs of this borough for many a long day ; and 

come to my assistance like — like ’ • ? • j 

, Tanquam deus ex machina, as the ethnic poet hath it,' said 
Master Holdenough, ‘ although I do not often quote from such 
books. Indeed, Master Marldiam Everard — or worthy colonel, 
I ought rather to say — you are simply the most welcome 
Hawy ’ come to Woodstock since the days of old King 

I had some business with you, my good friend,’ said the 
colonel, addressing the Mayor ; ‘ I shall be glad if it should so 
appen at the same time that I may find occasion to pleasure 
worthy pastor.’ 

TT fiucstion you can do so, good sir,’ interposed Master 
®^ough ; ‘you have the heart, sir, and you have the hand; 
we are much in want of good counsel, and that from a man 
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'True, sir; and I liave that confidence in the commission 
which I hold, that I would take the field against the Foul Fiend 
without a moment’s delay,’ said Holdenough ; ‘ but the place 
in which he hath of late appeared, being Woodstock, is filled 
with those dangerous and impious persons of whom I have 
been but now complaining; and though, confident in my own 
resources, I dare venture in disputation Avith their Great Master 
himself, yet without your protection, most worthy colonel, I 
see not that I may with prudence trust myself with the tossing 
and gormg ox Deshorough, or the bloody and devouring hear 
Harrison, or the cold and poisonous snake Bletson — all of whom 
-are now at the lodge, doing license and taking spoil as they 
think meet ; and, as all men say, the Devil has come to make 
a fourth with them,’ 

‘ In good truth, worthy and noble sir,’ said the Mayor, ‘ it 
is even as Master Holdenough says : our privileges are declared 
void, our cattle seized in the very pastures. They talk of cut- 
ting down and disparking the fair chase, which has been so 
long the pleasure of so many kings, and making Woodstock of 
as httle note as any paltry village. I assure you we heard of 
your arrival with joy, and wondered at your keeping yourself 
so close in your lodgings. We know no one save your father 
or you that are like to stand the poor burgesses’ fi-iend in this 
extremity, since almost all the gentry around are Malignants, 
and under sequestration. We trust, therefore, you will make 
strong intercession in our behalf.’ 

‘Certainly, Master Mayor,’ said the colonel, who saw hun- 
self with pleasure anticipated ; ‘ it was my very purpose to have 
interfered in this matter, and I did but keep myself alone 
until I should’ be furnished with some authority firom the Lord 
General.’ 

‘ Powers firom the Lord General ! ’ said the Mayor, thrusting 
the clergyman with his elbow. ‘ Dost thou hear that 1 li^at 
cock will fight that cock l We shall carry it now over their 
necks, and Woodstock shall be brave Woodstock still.’ 

‘ Keep thine elbow from _my side, friend,’ said Holdenough, 
annoyed by the action which the Mayor had suited to his . 
words ; ‘ and may the Lord send that Cromwell prove not as 
sharp to the people of England as thy bones against my person ! 
Yet I approve that we should use his authority to stop the 
course of these men’s proceedings.’ 

‘ Let us set out, then,’ said Colonel Everard ; ‘ and I trust 
we shaU. find the gentlemen reasonable and obedient.’ 
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The functionarieSj laic and clerical, assented ■with much joy ; 
and the colonel required and received Wildrake’s assistance in 
putting on his cloak and rapier, as if he had been the dependant 
whose part he acted. The Cavalier contrived, however, while 
doing him these menial offices, to give his friend a shrewd 
pinch, in order to maintain the footing of secret equality betwixt 
them. 

The colonel was saluted, as they passed through the streets, 
by many of the anxious inhabitants, who seemed to consider 
his intervention as affording the oiily chance of sa'nng their 
fine park, and the rights of the corporation, as well as of indi- 
viduals, from ruin and confiscation. 

As they entered the park, the colonel asked his companions, 
‘ What is this you say of apparitions being seen amongst them ? ’ 
‘Why, colonel,’ said the clergyman, ‘you kn ow yourself that 
Woodstock was always haunted 1 ’ 

‘ I have lived therein many a day,’, said the colonel, ‘ and I 
know that I never saw the least sign of it, although idle people 
spoke of the house as they do of aU. old mansions, and gave the 
apartments ghosts and spectres to fill up the places of as many 
deceased great as had ever dwelt there.’ 

‘ Kay, hut, good colonel,’ said the clergyman, ‘ I trust you 
. J.® "'^ot reached the prevailing sin of the times, and become 
indmexent to the testimony in favour of apparitions, which 

appears so conclusive to all hut atheists and advocates for 
■witches 1 


''^offid not absolutely disbelieve what is so generally 
colonel ; ‘ but my reason leads me to doubt 
stories which I have heard of this sort, and my o^wn 
^ went "to confirm any of them.’ 

r ^^^st me,’ said Holden ough, ‘there was always a 
„ ^ Or the other species about this Woodstock. Not 

in T in the to'wn but has heard stories of apparitions 

1 ® mrest or about the old castle. Sometimes it is a pack 
sweep along, and the whoops and halloos of ■ 
])nv-.p the winding of horns and the galloping of 

heard as if first more distant, and then close 
if Trn.r thcii auon it is a solitary huntsman, who asks 

% stag is gone. He is always 
hunrlrprl ; bat the fashion of his clothes is some £"'^6 

years old. This is what we call Demon Meridianum 

tne noondaj’- spectre.’ 

My worthy and reverend sir,’ said the colonel, ‘I have lived 
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^ at "Woodstock many seasons, and have traversed the chase at 
all hours. Trust me, what you hear from the villagers is the 
growth of their idle folly and superstition.’ ^ 

‘Colonel,’ replied Holdenough, ‘a negative proves nothing. 
"WTiat signifies, craving your pardon, that you have not seen 
anything, he it earthly or he it of the other world, to detract 
from the evidence of a score of people who have 1 ^d, besides, 
there is the Demon Koctumum — the being that wallmth by 
night. He has been among these Independents and schismatics 
last night. Ay, colonel, you may stare, hut it is even so; 
they may try whether he will mend their gifts, as they pro- 
fanely call them, of exposition and prayer. No, sir, I trow, to 
master the foul fiend there goeth some competent knowledge of 
theology, and an acquaintance of the humane letters, ay, and a 
regular clerical education and clerical calling.’ 

‘I do not in the least douht,’ said the colonel, ‘the efficacy 
of your qualifications to lay the Devil ; but still I think some 
odd mistake has occasioned this confusion amongst them, if 
there has any such in reality existed. Desborough is a block- 
head, to be sure; and Harrison is fanatic enough to believe 
anything. But there is Bletson, on the other hand) who be- 
lieves nothing. What do you know of this matter, good Master 
Mayor 1 ’ 

‘ In sooth, and it was Master Bletson who gave the first alarm,’ 
replied the magistrate, ‘ or, at le^t, the first distinct one. You 
see, sir, I was in bed with my wife, and no one else ; and I was 
as fast asleep as a man can desire to he at two hours after mid- 
night, when, behold you, they came knocking at my bedroom 
door, to tell me there was an alarm in Woodstock, and that the 
bell of the lodge was ringing at that dead hour of the night 
as hard as ever it rung when it called the court to dinner.’ 
‘Well, but the cause of this alarm ? ’ said the colonel. 

‘ You shall hear, worthy colonel — you shall hear,’ answered 
the Mayor, waving his hand, with dignity ; for he was one of 
those persons who will not be hurried ont of their own pace. 
‘So Mrs. Mayor would have persuaded me, in her love and 
affection, poor wretch, that to rise at such an hour out of my 
own warm bed was like to bring on my old complaint the 
lumbago, and that I should send the people to Alderman 
Dutton. “ Alderman Devil, Mrs. Mayd,',” said I — I beg your 
reverence’s pardon for using such a phrase — “ Do you think I 
am going to lie a-bed when the town is on fire, and the Cavahers 
up, and the devil to pay 1 ” I beg pardon again, parson. But 

TOL. XXI — 8 
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here we are before the gate of the palace ; will it not please • 
you to enter?’ 

‘I would first hear the end of your story,’ said the colonel; 
‘that is, Master Mayor, if it happens to have an end.’ 

‘Everything hath an end,’ said the Mayor, ‘and that which 
we caU a pudding hath two. Your worship will forgive me 
for being facetious. Where was I ? 0, I jumped out of bed, 
and put on my red plush breeches, with the blue nether stocks, 
for I always make a point of being dressed suitably to my 
dignity, night and day, summer or winter. Colonel Everard; 
and I took the constable along with me, in case the alarm 
should he raised by night-walkers or thieves, and called up 
worthy Master Holdenough out of his bed, in case it should turn 
out to he the Devil. And so I thought I was provided for the 
worst, and so away we came ; and, by and by, the soldiers 
who came to the town with Master Tomkins, who had been 
called to arms, came marching down to Woodstock as fast as 
^®®t would carry them ; so I gave our people the sign to 
let them pass us, and outmarch us, as it were, and this for a 
twofold reason.’ 


I will he satisfied,’ interrupted the colonel, ‘with one good 
fmy^^ desired the redcoats should have the^rst of the 

; ■'i'ery true; and also that they should have the 

^®spect that fighting is their especial business. 

^ slow pace, as men who are deter- 
■wp cjoTO without fear or favour, when suddenly 

tbp white haste away up the avenue towards 

as pptioq' . ®^ of our constables and assistants fled at once, 
of Woods^ck^^ ^ apparition called the White Woman 

there, colonel,’ said Master Holdenough, ‘I told 
the demons of more kinds than one, which haunt 

‘I hnnp of royal debauchery and cruelty.’ 

the colonel stood your own ground. Master Mayor?’ said 

ina, kepn^^T^^^^^ assuredly — that is, I did not, strictly speak- 
retreated the town-clerk and I retreated-^ 

took no4 bni j without confusion or dishonour, and 
spirit Holdenough, who, with the 

spectre and o++’ Y bimself in the way of the supposed 
have .4red such a siseraiy of Latin as might 

-oareu the Devil himself, and thereby plainly discovered 
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that it was no devil at aU, nor white woman, neither woman of 
any colour, but worshipful Master Bletson, a member of the 
House of Commons, and one of the commissioners sent hither 
upon this unhappy sequestration of the wood, chase, and lodge 
of Woodstock.' 

‘ And this was all you saw of the demon ? ’ said the colonel. 

‘Truly, yes,’ answered the Mayor ; ‘and I had no wish to 
see more. However, we conveyed Master Bletson, as in duty 
hound, hack to the lodge, and he was ever maundering by 
the way how that he met a party of scarlet devils incarnate 
marching down to the lodge ; but, to my poor thinking, it must 
have been the Independent dragoons who had just passed us.’ 

‘ And more incarnate devils I would never wish to see,’ said 
Wildrake, who could remain silent no longer. His voice, so 
suddenly heard, showed how much the Mayor’s nerves were 
still alarmed, for he started and jumped aside wth an alacrity 
of which no one would at first sight suppose a man of his portly 
dignity to have been capable. Everard imposed silence on his 
intrusive attendant; and, desirous to hear the conclusion of 
this strange story, requested the Mayor to teU him how the 
matter ended, and whether they stopped the supposed spectre, 

‘ Truly, worthy sir,’ said the Mayor, ‘ Master Holdenough was 
quite venturous upon confronting, as it were, the De'^, and 
compelling him to appear under the real form of Master Joshua 
Bletson, member of Parliament for the borough of Littlefaith.’ 

‘ In sooth, Master Mayor,’ said the divine, ‘ I were strangely 
ignorant of my own commission and its immunities, if I were 
to value opposing myself to Satan, or any Independent in his 
likeness, all of whom, in the name of Him I serve, I do defy, 
spit at, and trample imder my feet ; and because Master Mayor 
is something tedious, I will briefly inform your honour that we 
saw little of the Enemy that night, save what Master Bletson 
said in the first feeling of his terrors, and save what we might 
collect firom the disordered appearance of the Honourable Colonel 
Besborough and Major-General Harrison.’ 

‘ And what phght were they in, I pray you 1 ’ demanded the 
colonel. 

‘Why, worthy sir, every one might see with half an eye 
that they had been engaged in a fight wherein they had not 
been honoured with perfect victory; seeing that General 
Harrison was stalking up and down the parlour, Avith his 
drawn sword in. his hand, taUdng to himself his doublet 
unbuttoned, his points untrussed, his garters loose and like 
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to tlirow him down as he now and then trode on them, and 
gaping and grinning like a mad player. And yonder sat 
Deshorough with a dry pottle of sack before him, which he 
had just emptied, and which, though the element in which he 
trusted, had not restored him sense enough to speak or courage 
enough to look over his shoulder. He had a Bible in his hand, 
forsooth, as if it would of itself make battle against the Evil 
One ; hut I peered over his shoulder, and, alas ! the good 
gentleman held the bottom of the page uppermost. It was 
as if one of your musketeers, noble and valiant sir, were to 
present the butt of his piece at the enemy instead of the 
muzzle — ha, ha, ha ! it was a sight to judge of schismatics by, 
both in point of head and in point of heart, in point of skill 
and in point of courage. Oh ! colonel, then was the time to 
see the true character of an authorised pastor of souls over 
those unhappy men who leap into the fold without due and 
legal authority, and will, forsooth, preach, teach, and exhort, 
and blasphemously term the doctrine of the church saltless 
porridge and dry chips ! ’ 

‘ I have ^ no doubt you were ready to meet the danger, 
reverend sir ; but I would fain know of what nature it was, 
^^d from whence it was to be apprehended?’ 

‘ Was it for me to make such inquiry 1 ’ said the clergyman,- 
tnmnphantly. ‘ Is it for a brave soldier to number his enemies/ 
or inquire from , what quarter they are to come,? No, sir, I 
was there with match lighted, huUet in my mouth, and my 
arquehuss shouldered, to encounter as .many devils as Hen 
cou cl pour in, were they countless as motes in the sunhe^j 
n although they came from all points of the compass. 
apists talk of the temptation of St. Amthony — pshaw ! Bet 
era double aU the myriads which the brain of a crazy Buteh 
painter hath invented, and you will find a poor Preshjderian 
.answer for one at least — who, not in his own 
th-iT Master’s, wiU receive the assault in such sort 

hniiv. j against him as against yonder poor 

night after night, he will at once 
^syri^^^ with a vengeance -to the uttermost parts ot 
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bears in Ms bosom tbe Word of truth, in the very language in 
■which it was first dictated. No, sir, they shun a divine who 
can understand the holy text, as a crow is said to keep wide of 
a gun loaded with hail-shot.’ 

They had walked a little way back upon their road, to give 
time for this conversation } and the colonel, perceiving it was 
about to lead to no satisfactory explanation of the real cause of 
alarm on the preceding night, turned round, and obser'vnng, it 
was time the}^ should go to the lodge, .began to move in that 
direction "rrith his three companions. 

It had now become dark, and the towers of Woodstock arose 
high above the umbrageous shroud which the forest spread 
around the ancient and venerable mansion. From one of the 
highest turrets, which could stiU be distinguished as it rose 
against the clear blue sky, there gleamed a light like that of a 
candle -within the building. 

The Mayor stopt short, and catching fast hold of the divine, 
and then of Colonel Everard, exclaimed, in a trembling and 
hasty, but suppressed, tone — ‘ Do you see yonder light V 

‘Ay, marry do I,’ said Colonel Everard; ‘and what does 
that matter 1 A light in a garret-room of such an old mansion 
as Woodstock is no subject for wonder, I trow.’ 

‘ But a light from Rosamond’s Tower is surely so 1 ’ said the 
Mayor, 

‘True,’ said the colonel, something surprised when, after a 
careful examination, he satisfied himself that the worthy magis- 
trate’s conjecture was right. ‘That is indeed Rosamond’s 
Tower ; and as the drawbridge by which it, was accessible has 
been destroyed for centuries, it is hard to say what chance 
could have lighted a lamp in such an inaccessible place.’ 

‘ That light bums -with no earthly fuel,’ said the Mayor : 
‘neither fi:om whale nor olive oil, nor bees-wax, nor mutton- 
suet either. I dealt in these commodities, colonel, before I 
went into my present line ; and I can assure you I could dis- 
tinguish the sort of light they give, one from another, at a 
greater distance than yonder turret. Look you, that is no 
earthly flame. See you not something blue and reddish upon 
the edges ? that bodes full well where it comes from. Colonel, 
in my opinion we had better go back to sup at the town, and 
leave the Devil and the redcoats to settle their matters together 
for to-night ; and then when we come back the next morning, 
we will have a puU -with the party that chances to keep a-field.’ 

‘You will do as you please. Master Mayor,’ said Everard, 
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‘ but my duty requires me that I sbould see tlie Commissioners 
to-night/ 

‘ i^d mine requires me to see the Foul Fiend/ said Master 
Holdenough, ‘ if he dare mahe himself visible to me. I wonder 
not that, Imoving who is approaching, he betakes himself to 
the very citadel, the inner and the last defences, of this ancient 
and haunted mansion. He is dainty, I warrant you, and must 
dwell where is a relish of luxury and murder about the waUs 
of his chamber. In yonder turret sinned llosamond, and in 
yonder turret she suffered ; and there she sits, or, more likely, 
the Enemy in her shape, as I have heard true men of Wood- 
stock tell. I wait on you, good colonel ; Master Mayor will do 
as he pleases. The strong man hath fortified himself in his 
dwelling-house, but, lo, there cometh another stronger than he.’ 

‘ For me,’ said the Mayor, ‘ who am as unlearned as I am 
unwarlike, I will not engage either with the powers of the 
Earth or the Prince of the Powers of the Air, and I would _we 
were again at Woodstock; and harkye, good fellow,’ slapping 
Wildrake on the shoulder, ‘ I will bestow on thee a shilling wet 
and a shilhng dry if thou wilt go back wuth me.’ 

‘ Gadzookers, Master Mayor,’ said Wildrake, neither flattered 
by the magistrate’s familiarity of address nor captivated by 
his munificence, ‘I wonder who the devil made you and me 
lenows ^ And, besides, do you think I would go back to Wood- 
stock With your worshipful cod’s-head, when, by good manage- 
ment, i may get a peep of Fair llosamond, and see whether 
choice and incomparable piece of ware which the 
of hy rhymers and ballad-makers ? ’ 

‘ ^-^d wantonly, fHend,’ said the divine ; 

resist the Devil that he may flee from us, and not 
mper with him, or enter into his counsels, or trafiic with 
the merchandise of his great Vanity Fair.’ 

+1 ’”'oat the good man says, Wildrake,’ said the colonel; 
outrun^clfsCTet'^ another time how thou dost suffer thy wit to 

anqwnS ^^0 reverend gentleman for his advice,’ 

anv V^x ^^ose tongue it was difficult to impose 

dpqirnkia even when his own safety rendered it most 

he will i/ 1 S^dzookers, let him have had what;£xperience 
I had a +T1 ^^^og with the Devil, he never saw one so black as 
‘ How V: a hundred years ago.’ 

thine- clergyman, who understood every- 

y when apparitions were mentioned, ‘have yo^ 
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had so late a yisitation of Satan 1 Believe me, then, that I 
wonder \vhy thou darest to entertain his name so often and so 
lightly as I see thou dost use it in thy ordinary discourse. 
But when and where didst thou see the E\il One?’ 


Everard hastily interposed, lest by something yet more 
strongly alluding to Cromwell his imprudent squire should, in 
mere wantonness, betray his interview with the Oeneral. ‘ The 
young man raves,’ he said, ‘ of a dream which he had the other 
night, when he and I slept together in Victor Lee’s chamber, 
belonging to the ranger’s apartments at the lodge.’ 

‘ Thanks for help at a pinch, good patron,’ said Wildrake, 
whispering into Everard’s ear, who in vain endeavoured to 
shake him off, ‘ a fib never failed a fanatic.’ 


‘ You,_ also, spoke something too lightly of these matters, 
considering the work which we have in hand, worthy colonel,’ 
said the Presh 3 fterian divine. ‘Believe me, the young man, 
thy servant, was more likely to see visions than to dream 
merely idle dreams in that apartment ; for I have always 
. heard that, next to Rosamond’s Tower, in which, as I sai^ she 
played the wanton, and was afterwards poisoned by Queen 
Eleanor, Victor Lee’s chamber was the place in the lodge of 
Woodstock more peculiarly the haunt of evil spirits. I pray 
you, young man, tell me this dream or vision of yours.’ 

‘With all my heart, sir,’ said Wildrake ; then addressing his 
patron, who began to interfere, he said, ‘ Tush, sir, you have 
had the discourse for an hour, and why should not Thold 
forth in my turn ? By this darkness, if you keep me silent any 
longer, I will turn Independent preacher, and stand up in your 
despite for the freedom of private judgment* And so, reverend 
sir, I was dreaming of a carnal divertisement called a bull- 
baiting ; and methought they were Yenturing dogs at head as 
memly as e er I saw them at Tutbniy biiU-running ; and me- 
thought I heard some one say^ there was the Dewl come to 
haweasight of the bull-nng TeU, I thought that, gadswooim 
hwould have a peep at. his Infernal MajestJ. So I looked S 
there was a butcher in greasy , woollen, with his steel by S 

was a vintner, his green a^on s£Fd° w?th“ ne; “d evli? 
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drop of it sophisticated ; hut neither was the old gentleman I 
looked for to be detected among these artisans of imq[uity. _ At 
length, sir, I saw a gi'ave person with cropped hair, a pair of 
longish and xirojecting ears, a hand as broad as a slobbering 
bib under his chin, a brown coat surmounted by a Geneva 
cloak, and I had Old Nicholas at once in his genuine parapher- 
nalia, by ! ’ 

‘ Shame — shame ! ’ said Colonel Everard. ‘ What ! behave 
thus to an old gentleman and a divine ! ’ 

‘Nay, let him proceed,’ said the minister, vith perfect 
equanimity ; ‘ if thy friend, or secretary, is gibing, I must have 
less patience than becomes my profession if I could not bear 
an idle jest, and forgive him w'ho makes it. Or if, on the other 
hand, the Enemy has really presented himself to the young man 
in such a guise as he intimates, wherefore should we he surprised 
that he who can take upon him the form of an angel of light 
should be able to assume that of a frail and peccable mortal, 
whose spiritual calling and profession ought, indeed, to induce 
him to make his life an examx)le to others, hut whose conduct, 
nevertheless, such is the imperfection of our unassisted nature, 
sometimes rather presents us with a warning of what we should 
shun 1 ’ 

‘ Now, by the mass, honest dominie — I mean, reverend sir ^ 
I crave you a thousand pardons,’ said Wildrake, penetrated by 
"me quietness^ and patience of the Presbyter’s rehulce. ‘ By St, 
George, if quiet patience will do it, thou art fit to play a game 
at foils with the Devil himself, and I would he contented to 
hold stakes.’ 

As he concluded'an apology which was certainly not uncalled 
tor, and seemed to he received in perfectly good x^^rt, they 
approached so close to the exterior door of the lodge that they 
were challenged with the emphatic ‘ Stand,’ by a sentinel who 
mounted guard there. Colonel Everard replied, ‘ A fiiend ’ j and 
-ne sentinel repeating bis command, ‘ Stand, friend,’ proceeded 
to caU -toe corporal of the guard. The corporal came forthj 
an toe same time turned out his guard. Colonel Everard 
gave his name and designation, as well as those of his companions, 

n which toe corporal said, ‘ He doubted not tWe would be 
ins-tont admission ; but, in the first place, Master 
mind’^^ must he consulted, that he might learn their honours 


nrp^^’ +^^i colonel, ‘do you, knowing 

presume to keep me on the, outside of your post ' 


who I am. 
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‘ Not if your honour pleases to enter,’ said the corporal, ‘and 
undertakes to he my ^Yarranty ; hut such are the orders of my 
post.’ 

‘Na)’-, then, do your duty,’ said the colonel; ‘but are the 
Cavaliers up, or -what is the matter, that you keep so close and 
strict a vatch 1 ’ 

The fellow gave no distinct answer, but muttered between 
his mustachios something about the enemy, and the roaring 
lion who goeth about seeMng whom he may devour. Presently 
aftersvards, Tomkins appeared, followed b}’’ two servants, bearing 
lights in great standing brass candlesticks. They marched 
before Colonel Everard and his party, keeping as close to each 
other as two cloves of the same orange ; and starting from time 
to time, and shuddering, as they passed through sundry intricate 
passages, they led up a large and ample wooden staircase, the 
banisters, rail, and lining of which were executed in black oak,- 
and finally into a long saloon, or parlour, where there was a 
prodigious fire, and about twelve candles of the largest size dis- 
tributed in sconces against the wall. There were seated the 
Commissioners, who now held in their power the ancient mansion 
and royal domain of Woodstock. 



CHAPTER XI 


The bloody bear, an independent beast, 

Unlick’d to forms, in groans his hate express’d. 
••••••« 

Next him the buffoon ape, as atheists use, 

Mimick’d all sects, and had his own to choose. 

Hmd and Panther. 


T he strong liglit in the parlour which we have described 
served to enable Everard easily to recognise his ac- 
quaintances, Eeshorough, Harrison, and Bletson, who 
had assembled round an oak table of large dimensions, placed 
near the blazing chimney, on which were arranged wine, and ale, 
^d matmals for smoking, then the general indulgence of the 
ume. There was a species of movable cupboard set betwixt the 
table and the door, calculated originally for a display of plate 

llT)Ori CTTP.Tln n.’nn "L. i /_ 1 _ _ _ _1 _ _ - . 


‘ T, uls strong coarse voice : bent mm to share ‘wiw 

'^'^■TTant^ ye. It was always his Excellency my brother- 
invi'ffl ^ be made a treat for five fiiends, he would 

myite more than the table could hold. I have known him ask 

* n “r ^ t'^o.eggs.’ 

bush,’ said Bletson ; and the servants, making their 
behind the tall cupboard, announced Colonel 
be uninteresting to the reader to have a 
cia^nption of the party into which he now entered, 
witb ®^Sb was a stout, hull-necked man, of middle si^> 
eves M'wIJ fl ^ ^s^fwres, grizzled, bushy eyebrows, and wall- 
forth in Uio f of bis powerful relative’s fortunes had burst 
than wn«; nc. of his dress, 'which was much more ornamented 
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of a Parliamentarian officer. But, Heaven loiows, there was 
little of courtlike grace or dignity in the person or demeanour 
of the individual, who became his fine suit as the hog on the 
sign-post does his gilded armour. It was not that he was posi- 
tively deformed, or misshaped, for, taken in detail, the figure 
was well enough. But his limbs seemed to act upon different 
and contradictory principles. They were not, as the play says, 
in a concatenation accordingly : the right hand moved as if it 
were upon had terms with the left, and the legs showed an incli- 
nation to foot it in different and^ opposite directions. In short, 
to use an extravagant comparison, the members of Colonel 
Beshorough seemed rather to resemble the disputatious rep- 
resentatives of a federative congress than the well-ordered 
union of the orders of the state in a firm and well-compacted 
monarchy, where each holds his own place and aU obey the 
dictates of a common head. 


General Harrison, the second of the Commissioners, was a 
tall, thin, middle-aged man, who had risen into his high situa- 
tion in the army, and liis intimacy with Cromwell, by his daunt- 
less courage in the field, and the populaiity he had acquired by 
his exalt^ enthusiasm amongst the military saints, sectaries, 
and Independents who composed the strength of the existing 
arm3^ Harrison was of mean extraction, and bred up to his 
father’s employment of a butcher. Nevertheless, his appear- 
ance, though coarse, was not vulgar, lilce that of Beshorough, 
who had so much the advantage of him in birth and education! 
He had a masculine height and strength of figure was well 
made, and in his manner announced a rough military’character 
which might he feared, hut could not easily become the object 
of contempt or ridicule. His aquiline nose and dark black eyes 
set off to some advantage a countenance othernuse irregukr 
and the wild enthusiasm that sometimes sparkled in them as he 
dilated on his opinions to others, and often seemed to slumber 

.I 1 .1 , *1 *1 niused upon them himself 

gave something stnkmgly wild, and even noble, to his 
He was one of the chief leaders of those who were called Iffth 
Monarchy men, who, gomg even beyond the general 
of the a«e. presumptuously interpreted the look 
elatos after ojm fancies, considered that the sefnnd 
advfflit of the Messiah, and the miUenninm, or reim of the 

approaching evonte^, were 
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lisliment of the New lleign, or Fiftli Moiiarcliy, as it was called, 
and were fated also to win its honours, whether celestial or 
terrestrial. 

When this spirit of entlmsiasin, which operated like a partial 
insanity, was not immediately affecting Harrison’s mind, he 
was a shrew^ worldly man and a good soldier, one who missed 
no opportunity of mending his fortune, and who, in expecting 
the exaltation of the Fifth Monarchy, was, in the meanwhile, a 
ready instrument for the establishment of the Lord General’s 
supremacy. Whether it was owing to his early occupation, 
and habits of indifference to X)ain or bloodshed acquired in the 
shambles, to natural disposition and want of feeling, or, finally, 
to the awakened character of his enthusiasm, which made him 
look upon those who opjiosed him as opposing the Divine ^vill, 
and therefore meriting no favour or mercy, is not easy to say ; 
hut all agreed that, after a victory or the successful storm or 
a tmvn, Harrison was one of the most cruel and pitiless men 
in Cromwell’s army, always urging some misaxiplied text to 
authorise the continued execution of the fugitives, and some- 
times even putting to death those who had surrendered them- 
selves prisoners. It 'was said, that at times the recollection of 
some of those cruelties troubled his conscience, and disturbed 
™ beatification in which his imagination indulged. 

_ Vnen Jjjverard entered the apartment, this true rejiresenta- 
ve 01 the lanatical soldiers of the day, who filled those ranks 
which Cromwell had politically kept on foot, 
the reduction of those in w^hich the Presby- 
otliprc- predominated, was seated a little apart from the 

firp hL if crossed and stretched out at length towards the 
stu^vino- elbow, and turned upwards, as if 

of th^^thic roof Profound gravity, the half-seen carving 

^ mentioned, who, in person and figure, 
neither different from the other two. There was 

marks of slovenliness in his exterior, nor had he, any 

walkinn- service or rank about his person. A small 

a ffentlpToa^^^ seemed merely worn as a badge of his rank as 
hecomino- np’ without his hand having the least purpose of 
hTs Sfena^ eye with the blade, 

thought rather acute, marked with lines which 

sneer on Ss oonnw a habitual 

contempt on his when he least wished to express 

rempt on his features, seemed to assure the individual ad- 
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dressed tliat in Bletson lie conversed ivitli a person of intellect 
far superior to his oivn. This ivas a triumph of intellect only, 
however ; for on all occasions of difference respecting speculative 
opinions, and indeed on^ all controversies whatsoever, Bletson 
avoided the ultimate ratio of blows and knocks. 

Yet this peaceful gentleman had found himself obliged to 
serve personally in the Parliamentary army at the commence- 
ment of the Civil War, tiU, happening unlucldly to come in 
contact with the fiery Prince Rupert, his retreat was judged 
so precipitate, that it required all the shelter his friends could 
afford to Iceep him free of an impeachment or a court-martial. 
But as Bletson spoke well, and with great effect, in the House 
of Commons, which was his natural sphere, and was on that 
account high in the estimation of his party, his behaviour at 
Edgehill was passed over, and he continued to take an active 
share in all the political events of that bustling period, though 
he faced not again the actual front of war. 

Bletson’s theoretical politics had long inclined him to espouse 
the opinions of Harrington and others, who adopted the visionary 
idea of establishing^ a pure democratical republic in so extensive 
a country as Britain. This was a rash theory, where there is 
such an infinite difference betwi^ ranks, habits, education, and 
morals ; where there is such an immense disproportion betwixt 
the wealth of individuals; and where a large portion of the 
inhabitants consists of the inferior classes of the large towns 
and manufacturing districts — men unfitted to bear that share 
in the direction of a state which must be exercised by the 
members of a republic in the proper sense of the word. Accord- 
ingly, as soon as the experiment was made, it became obvious 
that no such form of government could be adopted with the 
smallest chance of stability ; and the question came only to be 
whether the remnant, or, as it was vulgarly called, the Rump of 
the Long Parliament, now reduced by the seclusion of so manv 
of the members to a few scores of persons, should continue iri 
spite of their unpopularity, to rule the affairs of Britain ? Whether 



no one could answer for, any more than for t£e measures ZS 


1 ur, iastly, whether CxomweU 
as actmUy tappewed, was wot to throw the sword 
balance, and homy possess himself of that power wSS the- 
f to hold, and yS afrSi 
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Sucli being the state of parties, the Council of State, in 
distributing the good things in their gift, endeavoured to soothe 
and Ratify the army, as a beggar flings crusts to a growling 
mastiff. In this view' Desborough had ])een created a Com- 
missioner in the Woodstock matter to gratify Cromw’ell, Harrison 
to soothe the fierce Fifth Monarchy men, and Bletson as a sincere 
republican, and one of their own leaven. 


But if they supposed Bletson had the least intention of be- 
coming a mart}T: to his republicanism, or. submitting to any 
serious loss on account of it, they much mistook the man. He 
entertained their^ principles sincerely, and not the less^ that 
they were found impracticable ; for the miscarriage of his ex- 
periment no more converts the political speculator than the 
explosion of a retort undeceives an alchemist. But Bletson 
was quite prepared to submit to Cromw'eU, or any one else who 
might be possessed of the actual authority. He was a ready 
subject in practice to the powers existing, and made little 
(hfference betwixt various kinds of government, holding in 
theory all to be nearly equal in imperfection, so soon as they 
diverged from the model of Harrington’s Oceana. Cromwell 
had already been tampering with him, like wax between his 
finger and thumb, and which he was ready shortW to seal with, 
smilmg at the same time to himself when he beheld the Council 
^ gi^'dng rewards to Bleteon as their' faithful adherent, 

jmile he himself was secure of his allegiance, how soon soever 
the ex]^0ted change of government should take place. 

.Uut Bletson was still more attached to his metaph3'sical than 
is political creed, and carried his doctrines of the perfectibility 
^ those respecting the conceivable 

pe ection of a model of government ; and as in the one case 
Tipnn? against all power which did not emanate from the 
in vaf so, in his moral speculations, he was unwilling 

phenomena of nature to a final cause. When 

KfiTTiQ •’ hard, Bletson was compelled to mutter 

some j 1 ^ • ..T, 


ok ' . ’ T rower, in the works oi nature, uy 

nrptiPrTra 6 onginally called into existence, and stiH continues to 
Ltanh^bL"!®!^!! '-^9 power, he said,_some of the purest 


— to ceusurc tnose wno, uy 

fiances, songs, and harmless 
Roddes^ TVpf “^^Sht be disposed to celebrate the great 

ure j at least, dancing, singing, feasting, and sportmg 
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iaeing comfortable things to both young and old, they might 
as well sport, dance, and feast in honour of such appointed 
holidays as under any other pretext. But then this moderate 
show of religion was to be practised under such exceptions as 
are admitted by the Higbgate oath; and no one was to be 
compelled to dance, drink, sing, or feast whose taste did not 
happen to incline them to such divertisements, nor was any 
one to be obliged to worship the creative power, whether under 
the name of the Animus Mundi or any otW whatsoever. The 
interference of the Deity in the affairs of mankind he entirely 
disowned, having proved to his own satisfaction that the idea 
originated entirely in priestcraft. In short, with the shadowy 
metaphysical exception aforesaid, Mr. Joshua Bletson of Dar 
lington, member for Littlecreed [Littlefaith], came as near the 
predicament of an atheist as it is perhaps possible for a man 
to do. But we say this with the necessary salvo ; for we have 
Imown many like Bletson, whose curtains have been sh];pwdly 
shaken by superstition, though their fears were unsanctioned 
by any religious faith. The devils, we are assured, believe and 
tremble ; but on earth there are many who, in worse plight 
than even the 'natural children of perdition, tremble without 
believing, and fear even while they blaspheme. 

It follows, of course, that nothing could be treated with 
more scorn by Mr. Bletson than the debates about Prelacy 
and Presbytery, about Presbytery and Independency, about 
Quakers and Anabaptists, Muggletonians and Brownists, and 
all the various sects with which the Civil War had commenced, 
and by which its dissensions were still continued. ^It was,’ 
he said, ‘ as if beasts of burden should quarrel amongst thena- 
selves about the fashion of their halters and pack-saddles, instead 
of embracing a favourable opportunity of throwing them aside.’ 
Other witty and pithy remarks he used to make when timei 
and place suited ; for instance, at the club called the Rota, 
ftequented by St.' John,' and established by Harrington, for the 
free discussion of political and religious subjects. 

But when Bletson was out of this academy or stronghold of 
philosophy, he was very cautious how he carried his contempt 
of the general prejudice ip favour of religion and Christianity 
farther than an implied objection or a sneer. If he. had an oppor- 
tunity of talldng in private rvith an ingenuous and intelligent 
youth, he sometimes attempted to make a proselyte, and showed 
much address in bribing the vanity of inexperience, by suggest- 
ing that a mind like his ought to spurn the prejudices impressed 



CHAPTER XII 


Tliree form a college ; an yoii give ns four, 

Let him bring his share witli him. 

Bkaumont axd Fletcueh. 


M 


R. BLETSON arose and paid his respects to Colonel 
Everard with the ease and courtesy of a gentleman of 
— ^ — the time, though on every account grieved at his in- 
trusion, as a religious man who held his freethinldng principles 
m detestation, and would effectuall}’" prevent his conversion of 
Harrison, and even of Deshorough, if anything could be moulded • 
out of such a clod, to the w’orship of the Animus Mundi. 
Moreover, Bletson knew Everard to be a man of steady probity, 
and by no means disposed to close with a scheme on which 
he had successfully sounded the other two, and which was cal- 
culated to assure the Commissioners of some Httle private in- 
aeninification for the trouble they were to give themselves in 
e pnbim business. The i)hilosopher was yet less pleased when 
f he magistrate and the pastor who had met him in his 
■wJj r evening, when he had been seen, parma 

nmihe^reheta, mth cloak anl doublet left behind him. 

bornuD-l? Colonel Everard was as unpleasing to Des- 

in hii^ Bletson ; but the former, having no plnlosophy 

helnin^ an idea that it - was possible for any man to resist 
by the^tbni/b^/+i.^^ untold money, was chiefly embarrassed 
achieve mi+^nr plunder which they might be able^ to 

to their rmmif might, by this unwelcome addition 

and this rafl divided into four parts instead of three ; 

which he aflded to the natural awkwardness with 

Everard forth a sort of welcome, addressed to 

intent hi^n^t°^ remained like one on higher thoughts 
before] and in nn®. eyes fixed on the ceiling as 

the company bnrl indicating the least consciousness that 
ampany had been more than doubled around him. 
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^Meantime, Everard took liis place at the table, as a man 
who assumed his o\vn right, and pointed to his companions to 
sit do^vn nearer the foot of the board. Wildrake so far mis- 
understood his signals as to sit down above the Mayor ; hut 
rallying his recollection at a look from his patron, he rose and 
took his place lower, whistling, however, as lie went — a sound 
at which the company stared, as at a freedom highly unbecom- 
ing. To complete his indecorum, he seized upon a pipe, and 
filli ng it from a large tobacco-box, was soon immersed in a 
cloud of his own raising, from which a hand shortly after 
emerged, seized on the black-jack of ale, ivithdrew it within the 
vapoury sanctuary, and, after a potential draught, replaced it 
upon the table, its owner beginning to renew the cloud which 
his intermitted exercise of the tube had almost allowed to 
subside. 

Nobody made any observation on his conduct, out of respect, 
probably, to Colonel Everard, who hit his lip, but continued 
silent, aware that censure might extract some escapade more 
unequivocally characteristic of a Cavalier from his refractory 
companion. As silence seemed awkward, and the others made 
no advances to break it, beyond the ordinary salutation. Colonel 
Everard at len^h said, ‘ I presume, gentlemen, that you are 
somewhat surprised at my arrival here, and thus intruding 
myself into your meeting'?’ 

‘Why the dickens should we be surprised, colonel?’ said 
Deshorough ; ‘we know his Excellency my brother-in-law Noll’s 
— I mean my Lord Cromwell’s — way of over-quartering his men 
in the towns he marches through. Thou hast obtained a share 
in our commission ? ’ 

‘And in that,’ said Bletson, smiling and bowing, ‘the Lord 
General has given us the most acceptable colleague that could 
have been added to our number. No doubt your authority for 
joining -with us must be under warrant of the Council of State 1 ’ 

‘ Of that, gentlemen,’ said the colonel, ‘ I will presently ad- 
vise you.’ He took out his warrant accordingly, and was about 
to communicate the contents ; hut observing that there were 
three or four half-empty flasks upon the table, that Deshorough 
looked more stupid than usual, and that the philosopher’s 
eyes were reeling in his head, notwithstanding the temperance 
of Bletson’s usual habite, he concluded that they had , been for- 
tifying themselves against the horrors of the haunted mansion, 
by laying in a store of what is called Dutch courage, and 
therefore prudently resolved to postpone his more important 
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‘business witli tlicm till the cooler hour of morning. He, tlierc* 
fore, instead of presenting tlic General’s warrant superseding 
their commission, contented himself with rej)l3nng, ‘ My busi- 
ness has, of course, some reference to your proceedings here. 
But here is — excuse iny curiosity — a reverend gentleman, ’point- 
ing to Holdenough, ‘ who has told me that 3’on are so strangely 
emharrassed here as ‘to require both the civil and spiritual 
authority to enable 3mu to keep posse.'^sion of IVoodstock.’ 

‘ Before we go into that matter,’ said Bletson, blushing up 
to the eyes at the recollection of his own fears, so manifestly 
displayed, y^et so inconsistent with his principles, ‘ I should like 
to know who this other stranger is, who has come vith the 
worth3’' magistrate and the no less worthy' Presby’terian ? ’ 

‘ Meaning me 1 ’ said Wildrake, laying his pipe aside. * Gad- 
zooks, the time hath been that I could have answered the ques- 
tion with a better title ; but at present I am only' his honour’s 
poor clerk, or secretary', whichever is the current phrase.’ 

‘’Fore George, my lively blade, thou art a frank fellow of 
thy tattle,’ said Deshorough. ‘ There is my ^ secretary Tom- 
kins, whom men siUily enough call Fibhet, and the honourable 
Lieutenant-General Harrison’s secretary, Bibbet, who are now at 
supper helowstairs, that durst not for their ears speak a phrase 
above their breath in the presence of their betters, unless to 
answer a question.’ 

Golonel Everard,’ said the philosopher, with his quiet 
smile, glad, apparently, to divert the conversation from tb^ 
night’s alarm, and recollections which humbled bis 
j self-satisfaction — ‘yes ; and when Master Fibhet 

and Master Bibbet do speak, their alhrmations are as much in 
a common mould of mutual attestation as their names would 
accord in the verses of a poet. If Master Fibhet happens to 
Master Bibbet swears it as truth. If Master 
^ have gotten drunk in the fear of the Lord, 
sober. I have called my own 
a Gibbet, though his name chances to he only Gibeon, 

^^®hte at your service, but as pure a youth as ever 
to Sn at Paschal. But I caU him Gibbet, merely 

S another rhyme. This squire 

counlpH ’ Everard, looks as if he might be worthy to be 

coupled mtb the rest of tbe fraternity.’ 

that wa<? Cavalier ; ‘ I ’ll he coupled with no Jew 

whelped^ and no Jewess neither.’ 

[Compare top of p. 158 .] 
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‘ Scom not for that, young man,’ said the philosopher ; ‘ the 
Jews are, in point of religion, the elder brethren, you know.’ 

‘The Jews older than the Christians?’ said Desborough; 
‘ ’fore George, they will have thee before the General AssemUy, 
Bletson, if thou venturest to say so.’ 

Wildrake laughed without ceremony at the gross ignorance 
of Desborough, and was joined by a sniggling response from 
behind the cupboard, which, when inquired into, proved to be 
produced by the serving-men. These worthies, timorous as 
their betters, when they were supposed to have left the room, 
had only withdrawn to their present place of concealment. 

‘ How now, ye rogues,’ said Bletson, angrily ‘ do you not 
know your duty better?’ 

‘We beg your worthy honour’s pardon,’, said one of the men, 

‘ but we dared not go downstairs without a light.’ 

‘A light, ye cowardly poltroons!’ said the philosopher* 
‘ what — to show which of you looks palest when a rat squeaks ? 
But take a candlestick and begone, you cowardly villains ; 
the devils you are so much afraid of must be but paltry kites, 
if they hawk at such bats as you are.’ 

The servants, without replying, took up one of the candle- 
sticks and prepared to retreat. Trusty Tomkins at the head of 
the troop, when suddenly, as they arrived at the door of the 
parlour, which had been left half open, it was shut violently. 
The three terrified domestics tumbled back into the middle of 
the room, as if a shot had been discharged in their face, and all 
who were at the table started to their feet. 


Colonel Everard was incapable of a moment’s fear, even if 
anything frightful had been seen ; but he remained stationary, 
to see what his com,panions would do, and to get at the bot- 
tom, if possible, of the cause of their alarm upon an occasion 
so trifling. The' philosopher seemed to think that he was the 
person chiefly concerned to show manhood on the occasion 
He walked to the door accordingly, murmuring at the 
cowardice of the servants 5 , but at such a snail’s pace that it 
seemed he would most willingly have been anticipated bv anv 
one whom his reproaches had roused to exertion ‘ Cowardlv 
blockheads ! ’ he said at last, seizing hold of the handle nf 
door, but without turning it effectually round ‘ rlnro + 

opeu a door? (stUl .fumtEng with tho lU) youTot”^ 

down a staircase without a light 1 Here brino- 
you .c^ardly vUlaius ! By W t > 
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As lie spoke, he let .go the handle of the parlour door, and 
stepped back a pace or two into the apartment, with cheeks as 
pale as the band he wore. 

‘ Deus adjivtor mens ! ’ said the Presbyterian clergyman, rising 
from his seat. ‘ Give place, sir,’ addressing Bletson ; ‘ it would 
seem I know more of this matter than thou, and 1 bless Heaven 
I am armed for the conflict.’ 

Bold as a grenadier about to mount a breach, yet "with the 
same belief in the existence of a great danger to he encountered, 
as well as the same reliance in the goodness of his cause, the 
worthy man stepped before the philosophical Bletson, and takmg 
a light from a sconce in one hand, quietly opened the door with 
the other, and standing in the threshold, said, ‘ Here is nothing.’ 

‘And who expected to see anything,’ said Bletson, ‘except- 
ing those terrified oafs, who take flight at every puff of wind 
that whistles through the passages of this old dungeon 'I ’ 

‘Mark you, Master Tomkins,’ said one of the waiting-men 
in a whisper to the steward, ‘see how boldly the minister 
pressed forward before all of them. Ah ! Master Tomkins, our 
parson is the real commissioned officer of the church; your 
lay-preachers are no better than a parcel of club-men and 
volunteers.’ 


Follow me those who list,’ said Master Holdenough, ‘ or go 
before me those who choose, I will walk through the habitable 
of this house before I leave it, and satisfy myself 
whether Satan hath really mingled himself among these dreary 
of ancient^ wickedness, or whether, like the wicked of 
whom holy David speaketh, we are afraid and flee when no 
one pursueth.’ 



tttJu ^ bouse as there are hairs on my head, upon this cause 
charge them up to their very trenches.’ 
lipnri brandished his weapon, and pressed to the 

^be column, where he moved side by side with the 
1 - r ."^0, Mayor of Woodstock next joined the body, 
anfl safer perhaps in the company of his pastor ; 

v- .1 ^hoie tram moved forward in close order, accompanied 
cauqp^nf^vu^?^ hearing lights, to search the lodge for some 
seized. pamc with which they seemed to be suddenly 


who^Sn^n^ fnends,’ said Colonel Everard, 

ed on m surprise, and was now about to follow 
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tlie party, when Bletson laid hold on his cloak and begged 
him to remain. 

‘You see, my good colonel/ he said, affecting a courage 
which his shaking voice belied,_‘here are only you and I, and 
honest Desborough, left behind in garrison, while aU the others 
are absent on a sally. We must not hazard the whole troops 
on one sortie, that were unmilitary. Ha, ha, ha 1 ’ 

‘ In the name of Heaven, what means all this ? ’ said Everard. 

‘ I heard a foolish tale about apparitions as I came this way, 
and now I find you all half-mad with fear, and cannot get a 
word of sense among so many of you. Fie, Colonel Desborough 
— fie. Master Bletson; try to compose yourselves, and let me 
know, in Heaven’s name, the cause of aU this disturbance. 
One would be apt to think your brains were turned.’ 

‘And so mine well may,’ said Desborough, ‘ay, and over- 
turned too, since my bed last night was turned upside down, 
and I was placed for ten minutes heels uppermost and head 
downmost, like a bullock going to be shot.’ 

‘ What means this nonsense, Master Bletson ? Desborough 
must have had the nightmare.’ 

‘No, faith, colonel; the goblins, or whatever else they were, 
had been favourable to honest Desborough, for they reposed 
the whole of his person on that part of his body which — hark, 
did you not hear something ? — is the central point of gravity, 
namely, his head.’ 

‘ Did you see anything to alarm you % ’ said the colonel. 

‘ Nothing,^ said Bletson; ^but we heard heUish noises, as all 
our people did, and J, believmg little of ghpsts and apparitions ‘ 
concluded the Cavaliers were taldng us at advantage, so, remem- 
bering Bainsborough’s fate, I e’en jumped the window, and ran 
to Woodstock, to call the soldiers to the rescue of Harric^nn 
and Desborough.’ ; ° 

‘ And did you not first go to see what the danger was 1 ’ 

‘ Ah, my good friend, you forgot that I laid down my com- 
mission at the tune of the self-denying ordinance. It would 
have been quite' inconsistent with my duty as a Parliament 
man to be brawling amidst a set of ruffians, without anvinili 
tary authonty. No ; wlien the Parliament commanded me to 
sh^the my sword, colonel, I have too much veneration for their 
authority to be found again with it drawn in my hand ’ 

‘ But the Parliament,’ said Desborough hastilv 
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stopped when you saw my bed canted heels uppermost, and me 
half-stifled in the bedclothes — you might, I say, have stopped 
and lent a hand to put it to rights, instead of jumping out of 
the window, like a new-shorn sheep, so soon as you had run 
across my room.’ 

‘ Nay, worshipful Master Desborough,’ said Bletson, winking 
on Everard, to show that he was playing on his thick-skulled 
colleague, ‘ how could I teU your particular mode of reposing ? 
There are many tastes ; I have known men who slept by choice 
on a slope or angle of forty-five.’ 

‘ Yes, but did ever a man sleep standing on his head, except 
by miracle ? ’ said Desborough. 

‘Now, as to miracles,’ said the philosopher, confident in the 
presence of Everard, besides that an opportunity of scofi&ng at 
religion really in some degree diverted his fear, ‘ I leave these 
out of the question, seeing that the evidence on such subjects 
seems as httle qualified to carry conviction as a horsehair to 
land a leviathan.’ 

clap of thunder, or a noise as formidable, rang 
through the lodge as the scoffer had ended, which struck him 
pale and motionless, and made Desborough throw himself on 
his mees and repeat exclamations and prayers in much admired 
confusion. 


There must be contrivance here,’ exclaimed Everard ; and 
B^tchmg one of the candles from a sconce, he rushed out of 
apartment, little heeding the entreaties of the philosopher, 
^ w 0, in the extremity of his distress, conjured him by the 
-^nimus Mundi to^vemain to the assistance of a distressed 
f endangered by witches, and a Parhament-man 
• au ted by rufi&ans.^ As for Desborough, he only gaped like 
^ ^ pantomime ; and, doubtful whether to follow or 
ins natural indolence prevailed, and he sat still. 

f ^ landing-place of the stairs, Everard paused a 
consider wmeh was the best course to take. He 
wiqh A nien taUdng fast and loud, like people who 

nothi'nrr n lower story ; and aware that 

ducted^ ’ discovered by those whose inquiries ‘were con- 

manner so noisy, he resolved to proceed in a 
now gained^^^^^°^^’ examine the second floor, which he had 

^oth of the inhabited and unin- 
to tnvp^-o + ? mansion, and availed himself of the candle 
» VO or three intricate passages, which he was afraid 
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he might not remember ^vith sufficient accuracy. This move- 
ment conveyed him to a sort of ccil-de-bwiijy an octagon vesti- 
bule, or small hall, from which various rooms opened. Amongst 
these doors, Everard selected that which led .to a veiy long, 
narrow, and dilapidated gallery, built in the time of Henry 
VIII., and which, running along the whole south-west side of 
the building, communicat-ed at different points with the rest of 
the mansion. This he thought was likely to be the post 
occupied by those who proposed to act the sprites upon the 
occasion ; especially as its length and shape gave him some idea 
that it w'as a spot where the bold thunder might in many ivays 
be imitated. 


Determined to ascertain the truth if possible, he placed his 
light on a table in the vestibule, and applied himself to open 
the door into the gallery. At this point he found himself 
strongly opposed, either by a bolt drawn or, as he rather con- 
ceived, by somebody from within resisting his attempt. He 
was induced to believe the latter, because the resistance 
slackened and was renewed, like that of human strength, 
instead of presenting the permanent opposition of an inanimate 
obstacle. Though Everard was a strong and active young man, 
he exhausted his strength in the vain attempt to open the door ; 
and having paused to take breath, was about to renew his 
efforts with foot and shoulder, and to call at the same time for 
assistance, when, to his surprise, on again attempting the door 
more gently, in order to ascertain if possible where the strength 
of the opposing obstacle was situated, he found it give way to 
a very slight impulse, some impediment fell broken to the 
ground, and the door flew itide open. The gust of wind occa- 
sioned by the sudden opening of the door blew out the candle 
and Everard was left in darkness, save where the moonshine* 
which the long side-row of latticed windows dimmed, could 
imperfectly force its way into the gallery, which lay in ghostly 
length before him. ^ 

The melancholy and doubtful twilight was increased by a 
quantity of creeping plants on the outside, which, since all had 
been neglected m these ancient halls, now completely over 
grown, had m some instances greatly diminished, and in other^ 
almost quite choked up, the space of the lattices, extending 
between the heavy stone shaft-work which divided the window? 
botMengthways and across On the other side there were no 
windows at a,ll and the gallery had been once hung round itith 
pamtmgs, chiefly portraits, by which that side of t& apartment 
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liad Ijeen adorned. Most of the pictures had been removed, yet 
the empty frames of some, and the tattered remnants of others, 
were still visible along the extent of the waste gallery ; the look 
of which was so desolate, and it appeared so well adapted for 
mischief, supposing there were enemies near him, that Bverard 
could not help pausing at the entrance, and recommending 
himself to God, ere, drawing his sword, he advanced into the 
apartment, treading as lightly as possible, and keeping in the 
shadow as much as he could. 

Markham Everard was by no means superstitious, but he 
had the usual credulity of the times ; and though he did not 
^eld easily to tales of supernatural visitations, yet he could not 
help thmMng he was in the very situation where, if such 
things were ever permitted, they might be expected to take 
place, while his own stealthy and ill-assured pace, his drawn 
^iid extended arms, being the very attitude and action 
of doubt and suspicion, tended to increase in his mind the 
gloomy feelings of which they are the usual indications, and 
with which they are constantly associated. Under such un- 
pleasant impressions, and conscious of the neighbourhood of 
somethmg unfriendly, Colonel Everard had already advanced 
about half along the gallery, when he heard some one sigh very 
near^m, and a low soft voice pronounce his name. 

, -rrTv replied, while his heart beat thick and short. 

VY ho calls on Markham Everard 1 ’ 

^^other sigh was the only answer. 
oTiri + colonel, ‘whoever or whatsoever you are, 

apartoen^l and purpose you are lurking in these 

^ better intent than yours,’ returned the soft voice, 
arp Everard in great surprise. ‘"Who 

judge of my intents?’ 

nionTili',^+ Markham Everard, who wander by 
shonlrl^a these deserted halls of royalty, where none 

avenge it "'^ko mourn their downfall, or are sworn to 

must bp ~~ Av^ cannot be,’ said Everard ; ‘ yet it is, and 

coniurevnn'^T ^ee, the Devil or you speaks. Answer me, I 
ennawecn openly —on what dangerous scheme are you 

doyofr ^hyare you here? wherefore 

Lee f ^ deadly a venture ? Speak, I conjure you, Alice 

e whom you call on is at the distance of miles from this 
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liave liad in snatcliing her from a torrent or conflagi’ation, at 
the chance of hurting her by the violence of his grasp. All 
this passed through his mind in the course of a single minute ; 
and he resolved at all events to detain her on the spot, and 
compel, if possible, an explanation from her. 

With this purpose, Everard again conjured his cousin, in tlie 
name of Heaven, to give up this idle and dangerous mummery ; 
and lending an accurate ear to her answer, endeavoured from 
the sound to calculate as nearly as j)ossible the distance between 
them. 

‘ I am not she for whom you take me,’ said the voice ; ‘and 
dearer regards than aught comiectcd with her life or death bid 
me warn you to keep aloof and leave this place.’ ^ 

‘Not till I have convinced you of j^our childish folly,’ said 
the colonel, springing forward, and endeavouring to cateh hold 
of her who spoke to him. But no female form was within his 
grasp. On the contrary, he was met by a shock which could 
come from no woman’s arm, and which was rude enough to 
stretch him on his back on the floor. At the same time he 
felt the point of a sword at his throat, and his hands so com- 
l^letely mastered, that not the slightest defence remained to 

‘.A cry for assistance,’ said a voice near him, hut not that 
which he had hitherto heard, ‘will he stifled in your blood. 
^ is meant you— he wise, and he silent.’ 
ihe fear of death, which Everard had often braved in the 
field of battle, became more intense as he felt himself in the 
fiands of unknown assassins, and totally devoid of all means of 
The sharp point of the sword pricked his hare thr^t 
and the foot of him who held it was upon his breast. He 
e t as if a single thrust would put an end to life, and all the 
eyensh joys and sorrows which agitate us so strangely, and 
nom which we are yet so reluctant to part. Large drops oi 
perspiration stood upon his forehead ; his heart throbbed, as n 
PTiiwi frorn^ its confinement in the bosom ; he expeW' 
Tirnrv which feai’ imposes on the brave man, acute m 

which pain inflicts when it subdues the 

robust and healthy. 

V attempted to speak, and the sword’s-point 

closely — ‘cousin, let me not be 
murdered in a manner so fearful.’ 

is nnf Replied ^the_ voice, ‘that you speak to one who 

e j but your life is not aimed at, provided you swear 
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on your faith as a Christian and your honour as a gentleman 
that you ■vrill conceal vrhat has happened, Trhether from the 
people helow or from any other person. On this condition 
you may rise : and if you seek her, you -will find Alice Lee at 
Joceline’s cottage in the forest.’ 

^ Since I may not help myself othenrise,’ said Everard, ‘I 
s^rear, as I have a sense of religion and honour, I -will say 
nothing of this violence, nor make any search after those uho 
are concerned in it-.’ 

'For thatvre care nothing,’ said the voice. ‘Thou hast an 
example how well thou mayrf- catch mischief on thy own part ; 
hut we are in case to defy thee. Rise and begone.’ 

The foot, the sword’s-point, were withdrawn, and Everard 
was about to start up hastily, when the voice, in the same soft- 
ness of tone which distinguished it at first, said, ‘ No haste — 
cold and bare steel is yet around thee. Now — now — now 
(the words dying away as at a distance) — thou art free. Be 
secret and be safe.’ 

Markham Everard arose, and, in rising, embarrassed his feet 
with his own sword, which he had dropped when springing 
forward, as he supposed, to lay hold of nis fair cousin. He 
snatched it up in haste, and as his hand clasped the hilt, his 
courage, which had given way under the apprehension of in- 
stant death, began to return; he considered, with almost his 
usual composure, what was to be done next. Deeply afironted 
at the disgrace which he had sustained, he questioned for an 
instant whether he ought to keep his extorted promise, or 
should not rather summon assistance, and make haste to dis- 
cover and seize those who had been recently engaged in such 
violence on his person. But these persons, be they who they 
would, had had his life in their power; he had pledged his 
word in ransom of it ; and^ what was more, he could not divest 
himself of the idea that his beloved Alice was a confidante, at 
least, if not an actor, in the confederacy which had thus baffled 
him. This prepossession determined his conduct; for, though 
angry at supposing she must have been accessory to his per- 
■ sonal ill-treatment, he could not in any event tliinV of an 
instant search through the mansion, which might have com- 
promised her safety, or that of his uncle. ‘ But I will to the 
hut,’ he said — ‘ I wall instanfry to the hut, ascertain her share 
in this wild and dangerous confederacy, and snatch her from 
ruin, if it be possible.’ 

As, under the influence of the resolution which he had 
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in departing from it into one wMcli expressed more of feeling 
than he -would he thought to possess. 

‘ If that he the De-vil’s -work, Mark,’ said he, ‘ the Foul Fiend’s 
cla^s are not nigh so formidable as they are represented 3 hut 
no one shah, say that your hlood has been shed unrevenged, 
-while Roger WiLdrake "was hy your side. Where left you this 
same imp 1 I -will hack to the field of fight, confront him with 
my rapier, and were his nails tenpenny nails, and his teeth as 
long as those of a harroAv, he shall render me reason for the 
injury he has done you.’ 

‘ Madness — madness ! ’ exclaimed Everard ; ‘ I had this trifling 
hurt hy a fall ; a hasin and towel -will -wipe it away. Mean- 
while, if you mil ever do me Idndness, get the troop-horses : 
command them for the ser-nce of the public, in the name of his 
Excellency the General. I -will hut wash, and join you in an 
instant before the gate.’ 

‘Well, I -will serve you, Everard, as a mute serves the Grand 
Signior, -without Icnowing why or wherefore. But -will you go 
•without seeing these people helow?’ 

‘ Without seeing any one,’ said Everard : ‘ lose no time, for 
God’s sake.’ 

He found out the non-commissioned ofScer, and demanded 
the horses in a -bone of authority, to which the corporal yielded 
undisputed obedience, as onetwell aware of Colonel Everard’s 
military rank and consequence. So all was in a minute or two 
ready for the expedition. 



CHAPTER XIII 


She hnecVcl, and saintlike 
Cast her eyes to heaven, and pray’d devoutly. 

King Henry VITI. 

C OLONEL EVER ALL’S departure at the late hour, for 
so it was then thought, of seven in the evening excitea 
much speculation. There was a gathering ol menials 
and dependants in the outer chamber, or hall, for no one doubted 
that his sudden departure was owing to his having, as they ex- 
pressed it, ‘ seen something,’ and all desired to know how a 
man of such acknowledged courage as Everard looked under 
the awe of a recent apparition. But he gave them no_ time 
to make comments ; for, striding through me hall wrapt in his 
riding-suit, he threw himself on horseback, and rode furiously 
through the chase, towards the hpt of the keeper Joliffe. 

It was the disposition of Markham Everard to he hot, keen, 
earnest, impatient, and decisive to a degree of precipitation, 
ihe acquired habits which education had taught, and which the 
swong moral and religious discipline of his sect had greatly 
strengthened, were such as to enable him to conceal, as well as 
TO check, this _ constitutional violence, and to place him upon 
is guard against indulging it. But when' in the high tide 
q excitation, the natural impetuosity of the young 

f>h 4 - ^ sometimes apt to overcome these artificial 

like a torrent foaming over a wear, it he- 
furious as if in revenge for the constrained calm 
inq+o-. some time obliged to assume. In these 

kiq accustomed to see only that point to which 

were bent, and to move straight towards it, 
eithpr n ^ ?°F^1 object or the storming of a breach, without 
were before appearing to see the difficulties which 

and impelling motive was to detach hjs 
ousm, if possible, from the dangerous and discredit- 
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able macbinations in which he suspected her to have engaged, or, 
on the other hand, to discover that she really had no concern 
with these stratagems. He should Imow how to j udge of that in 
some measure, he thought, by finding her present or absent at 
the hut, towards which he was now galloping. He had read, 
indeed, in some ballad or minstrel’s tale, of a singular decep- 
tion practised on a jealous old man by means of a subterranean 
communication between his house and that of a neighbour, 
which the lady in question made use of to present herself in 
the two places alternately with such speed and so much 
address that, after repeated e^eriments, the dotard was de- 
ceived into the opinion that his wife and the lady who was so 
very like her, and to whom his neighbour paid so much atten- 
tion, were two different persons. But in the present case there 
was no room for such a deception : the distance was too great, 
and as he took by much the nearest way itom the castle, and 
rode full speed, it would be impossible, he knew, for his cousin, 
who was a timorous horsewoman even by daylight, to have got 
home before him. 

Her father might indeed be displeased at his interference ; 
but what title had he to be sol "w as not Alice Lee the near 
relation of his blood, the dearest object of his heart, and would 
he now abstain from an effort to save her from the consequences 
of a silly and wild conspiracy, because the old knight’s spleen 
might be awakened by . Everard’s making his appearance at 
their present dwelling contrary to his commands? No. He 
would endure the old man’s harsh language, as he' endured the 
blast of the autumn wind, which was howling around him, and 
swinging the crashing branches of the trees under which he 
passed, but could not oppose, or even retard, his journey. 

If he found not Alice, as he had reason to believe she would 
be absent, to Sir Henry Lee himself he would explain what he 
had witnessed. ^ However she might have become accessory to 
the juggling tricks performed at Woodstock, he could not but 
think it was without her father’s knowledge, so severe a judge 
was the old knight of female propriety, and so strict an assertor 
of female decorum. He would take the same opportunity, he 
thought, of stating to him the well-grounded hopes he enter- 
tained that his dwelling at the lodge might be prolonged, and 
the sequestrators removed from the royal mansion and domains, 
by other means than those of the absurd species of intimi- 
dation which seemed to be resorted to, to scare them fi:om 
thence. 

VOL. XXI 10 
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All this seemed to he so much within the line of his duty as 
a relative, that it was not until he halted at the door of the 
ranger’s hut, and threw his bridle into Wil drake’s hand, that 
Everard recollected the fiery, high, and unbending character 
of Sir Henry Lee, and felt, even wdien his fingers were on the 
latch, a reluctance to intrude himself ujDon the presence of the 
irritable old knight. 

But there was no time for hesitation. Bevis, who had 
already.bayed more than once from within the lodge rhut], was 
growing impatient, and Everard had but just time to Bid Wild- 
rake hold the horses until he should send Joceline to his assist- 
ance, when old Joan unpinned the door, to demand who was 
without at that time of the night. To have attempted any- 
thing like an explanation with poor Dame Joan would have 
been <iuite hopeless ; the colonel therefore put her gently aside, 
and shaking himself _ loose from the hold she had laid on his 
cloak, entered the kitchen of Joceline’s dw'elling. Bevis, who 
liad advanced to support Joan in her opposition, humbled his 
ion port, with that wonderful instinct which makes his race 

T’OTVmYVl ^ . •rl ^ ^ * y% •1« 



iashion with his head and tail. 

olonel Everard, more uncertain in his purpose every moment 
as e necessity of its execution drew near, stole over the floor 
treads in a sick-chamber, and opening the door of 
wnnL? apartment with a slow and trembling hand, as he 

wifVn'T, withdrawn the curtains of a dying friend, he saw 

■warn scene whioi we are about to desctbi; 
waq ^ wicker arm-chair by the fire. He 

if he TOPr? o cloak, and his limbs extended on a stool, as 
heard or indisposition. His long white 

the anneam^ dayk-coloured garment, gave him more 

quali^- hermit than of an aged soldier or man of 

devouf a++Qr,+- character was increased by the deep and 
man whose listened to a respectable old 

clerical hahif dress showed still something of the 

was readinp- ^ deep, voice, 

England^ A?® Evening Service according to the Church of 
made the feet of her father, and 

choir of ane-pla ^ i might have suited the 

the melodxfnf ^^d serious devotion which suited 
^vouS have hppf ^Be officiating clergyman 

good-looking had it not been disfigured with 
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a black patch which covered the left eye and a part of his face, 
and had not the features which were visible been marked with 
the traces of care and suffering. 

When Colonel Everard entered, the clergyman raised his 
finger, as cautioning him to forbear disturbing the divine ser- 
vice of the evening, and pointed to a seat ; to which, struck 
deeply with the scene he had witnessed, the intruder stole with 
as fight a step as possible, and knelt devoutly down as one of 
the little congregation. 

Everard had been bred by his father what was called a 
Puritan — a member of a sect who, in the primitive sense of the 
word, were persons that did not except against the doctrines 
of the Church of England, or even in all respects against its 
hierarchy, but chiefly dissented firom it on the subject of cer- 
tain ceremonies, habits, and forms of ritual, which were insisted 
upon by the celebrated and unfortunate Laud' with ill-timed 
tenacity. But even if, firom the habits of his father’s house, 
Everard’s opinions had been diametrically opposed to the doc- 
trines of the English Church, he must have been reconciled to 
them by the regularity with which the service was performed 
in his uncle’s family at Woodstock, who, during the blossom of 
his fortunes, generally had a chaplain residing in the lodge for 
that special purpose. 

Yet, deep as was the habitual veneration with which he 
heard the impressive service of the church, Everard’s eyes 
could not help straying towards Alice and his thoughts wander- 
ing to the purpose of his presence there. She seemed to have 
recognised him at once, for there was a deeper glow than usual 
upon her cheek, her fingers trembled as they turned the leaves 
of her prayer-book, and her voice, lately as firm as it was 
melodious, faltered when she repeated the responses. It ap- 
peared to Everard, as far as he could collect by the stolen 
glances which he directed towards her, that the character of 
her beauty, as well as of her outward appearance, had changed 
with her fortunes. 

The beautiful and high-bom yoxmg lady had now approached 
as nearly as possible to the brown stuff dress of an ordinary 
village maiden ; but what she had lost in ^iety of appearance, 
she had gained as it seemed in dignity. Her beautiful fight- 
brown tresses, now folded around her head, and o^y curled 
where nature had so amanged them, gave her an air . of sim- 
plicity which did not exist when her head-dress showed the rTHII 
• of a curious tirewoman. A light,- joyous air, with something 
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of a liumoroiis expression, ■wliidi secinofl to he looking for 
amusement, had vanislied before the touch of aflliction, and a 
calm melancholy supplied its place, whicli seemed on the watcli 
to administer comfort to others. Perhaps the former arch, 
though innocent, expression of countenance was uppermost in 
her lover’s recollection when he concluded that Alice had acted 
a part in the disturbances which had taken place at the lodge. 
It is certain that, when he now looked upon her, it was with 
shame for having nourished such a suspicion, and the resolution 
to believe rather that the Devil had imitated her voice than 
that a creature who seemed so much above the feeling.s of this 
world, and so nearly allied to the purity of the next, should 
have had the indelicacy to mingle in such manmuvres as he 
himself and others had been suisjected to. 

These thoughts shot through his mind, in spite of the im- 
propriety of indulging them at such a moment. The service 
now a,pproached the close ; and, a good deal to Colonel Everard s 
surorise as well as confusion, the officiating priest, in firm and 
audible tone, and with every attribute of dignity, j)rayed_to 
me Almighty to bless and preserve ‘ Our Sovereign Ix)rd, King 
Charles, the lawful and undoubted king of these realms.’ The 
petition (in those days most dangerous) was pronounced with 
^ud distinct articulation, as if the priest challenged 
an who heard him to dissent if they dared, if the republican 
otricer did not assent to the petition, he thought at least it was 
ho protest against it. 

r++i ® service was concluded in the usual manner, and the 
little coi^egation arose. It now included Wildrake, who had 
n red during the latter praj^er, and was the first of the pai^ 
up to the priest and shaldng 'him by the 
^ heartily, sw’earing at the same time that he truly 
^ The good clergyman returned the pressure 

orof ^ ^ VI ’ observing, he should have believed his assev- 
flnnrrt^ ^th(mt an oath. In the meanwhile, Colonel Everard, 

, firRf ® uncle’s seat, made a deep inclination of respect, 

snrftarl Heury Lee and then to Alice, whose colour now 

spread from her cheek to her brow and bosom. • . 

tinn c r your excuse,’ said the colonel with hesita- 

wnnid n! ^0^ my visit, which I dare not hope 

unsuitahle^^^ agreeable at any time, a season most peculiarly 

nephew,’ answered Sir Henry, with mneh 
, ss of manner .than Everard had dared to expect, 
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‘ that your Ansits at other times ^YOl^ld he mncli more -welcome 
had we the fortune to see you often at our hours of worship.’ 

‘ I hope the time will soon come, sir, when Englishmen of 
all sects and denominations,’ replied Everard, ‘ will be free in 
conscience to worship in common the great Father, whom they 
all after their manner call by that affectionate name.’ 

‘ I hope so too, nephew,’ said the old man in the same un- 
altered tone ; ‘ and we ^vill not at present dispute whether you 
would have the Church of England coalesce -with the Con- 
venticle or the Conventicle conform to the Church. It was, I 
ween, not to settle jarring creeds that you have honoured our 
poor dwelling, where, to sa}' the truth, we dared scarce have 
expected to see you again, so coarse was our last welcome.’ 

‘I should he happy to believe,’ said Colonel Everard, hesi- 
tating, ‘that — that — in short, my presence was not now so 
unwelcome here as on that occasion.’ 


‘ Nephew,’ said Sir Henry, ‘ I will he frank with you. When 
you were last here, I thought you had stolen from me a precious 
pearl, which at one time it -would have been my pride and 
happiness to have bestowed on you ; but which, being such as 
you have been of late, I would bury in the depths of the earth 
rather than give to your keeping. This somewhat chafed, as 
honest Will says, “ the rash humour which my mother gave 
me.” I thought I was robbed, and I thought I saw the robber 
before me. I am mistaken : I am not robbed ; and the attempt 
•^vithout the deed I can pardon.’ 

‘I would not -wiUiugly seek offence in your words, sir,’ said 
Colonel Everard, ‘when their general purport sounds kind; 
but I can protest before Heaven that my views and -wishes 
. towards you and your family are as void of selfish hopes and 
selfish ends as they are fraught -with love to you and to yours.’ 

‘ Let us hear them, man ; we^ are not much accustomed to 
good -svishes nowadays, and their very rarity wiU make them 
welcome.’ 


T would willingly. Sir Henry, since you might not choose 
me to give you a more affectionate name, convert those wishes 
into something effectual for your comfort.- Your fate, as the 
world now stands, is had, and, I fear, like to he worse.’ ^ 

‘Worse than I expect it cannot he. Nephew I do not 
shrink before my changes of fortune. I shall wear coarser 
clothes, 1 shall feed on more ordinary food ; men will not doff 
their cap to me as they were wont, when T wn^ 

thewJthy. TbatofW. OMHar® Leltovol hf “ 
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better than his title, his faith bettor than his land and lord- 
ship. Have I not seen the Thirtieth of January ? lam neither 
philomath nor astrologer ; but old AVill teaches me that when 
green leaves fall winter is at hand, and that darlmess will come 
when the sun sets.’ 

‘Bethink you, sir,’ said Colonel Everard, ‘if, without any 
submission asked, any oath taken, any engagement imposed, 
express or tacit, excepting that you are not to excite disturb- 
ances in the public peace, you can be restored to your residence 
in the lodge, and your usual fortunes and perq^uisites there — 
I have great reason to hope this may be permitted, if not 
expressly, at least on sufferance.’ 

Yes, I understand you. I am to be treated like the ro3^al 
coin, marked with the ensign of the Bump, to make it pass 
current, although I am too old to have the royal insignia 
grinded off from me. Kinsman, I will have none of this. I 
have lived at the lodge too long ; and let me tell you, I had 
left it in scorn long since, but for the orders of one whom I 
yst live to do service to. I will take nothing from thy 
usurpers, be their name Bump or Cromwell — be they one devil 
or le^on : I will not take from them an old cap to cover my 
grey hairs, a cast cloak to protect my frail limbs from the cold, 
iney snail not say they have, by their unwilling bounty,- made 
Abraham rich. I will live, as I will die, the Loyal Lee.’ 

May 1 hope you will think of it, sir ; and that you vnU, 
perhapS’ considering what slight submission is asked, give me 
a better answer ?’ 

^ fsl^ract my opinion, which is not my wont, you 
cousin, have you more to say 1 
p uat worthy clergyman in the outer room.’ 

A 1- ^ j ^ ^ had to say — something touching my cousin 
■nvc' Everard, with embarrassment ; ‘but I fear that the 

prejudices of both are so strong against me ’ 

i j turn my daughter loose to you. I will go_ jpm 
Eame J oan’s apartment. I am not unwiUmg 
thfpv^ that the girl hath, in all reasonable sort, 

tneexereise of her free will’ 

cousins together. . 

her 'han 1 advanced to AHce, and was about to teke 

oppnS’ drew back, took the seat which her father . had 
‘ Ato ’^d pointed out to him one at some distance, 
said. ^ much estranged, my dearest Alice ? he 
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‘We ^vill speak of tkat presently,’ she replied. ‘In the 
first place, let me ask the cause of your visit here at so late an 
hour.’ 

‘ You heard,’ said Everard, ‘ what I stated to your father 1 ’ 

‘I did; but that seems to have been only part of your 
errand : something there seemed to he which applied particu- 
larly to me.’ 

‘It was a fancy — a strange mistake,’ answered Everard. 
‘ May I ask if you have been abroad this evening 1 ’ 
‘Certainly not,’ she replied. ‘I have small temptation to 
wander from my present home, poor as it is ; and whilst here 
I have important duties to discharge. But why does Colonel 
Everard ask so strange a question 

‘ TeU ma in turn, why your cousin -Marldiam has lost the 
name of fnendship and kindred, and even of some nearer 
feeling, and then I will answer you, Alice.’ 

‘It is soon answered,’ she said. ‘When you drew your 
sword against my father’s cause, almost against his person, I 
studied, more than I should have done, to find excuse for you. 
I knew — that is, I thought I knew — your high feelings of 
public duty. I Imew the opinions in which you had been bred 
up ; and I said, “ I will noi^ even for this, cast him off : he 
opposes his King because he is loyal to has country.” You 
endeavoured to avert the ^eat and concluding tragedy of the 
Thirtieth of January, and it confirmed me in my opinion that 
Markham Everard might be misled, but could not be base or 
selfish.’ 


‘And what has changed your opinion, Alice 1 or who dare,’ 
said Everard, reddening, ‘attach such epithets to the name of 
Markham Everard 1 ’ 

‘I am no subject,’ she said, ‘for exercising your valour 
Colonel Everard, nor do I mean to offend. But you will find 
enough of others who wiU avow that Colonel Everard is 
trucMing to the usurper Cromwell, and that all his fair pre- 
texts of forwarding his country’s liberties are but a screen for 
driving a bargain with the successful encroacher, and ohtainiT.D- 
the best terms he can for himself and Ms family.' ^ 

‘ For myself — never ! ’ 


‘But for your family you have. Yes, I am weU assured 
that you have pointed out - to the military .tyrant the wav in 
which he and his satraps may master the government. dS 
you think my father or I would accept an asylum purchasedat 
the price of England s liberty and your honour 1 ^ 
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‘Gracious Heaven, Alice, vhat is tliis 1 Yon accuse me of 
pursuing the very course vliich so lat-elj’’ had your ap})rohation/ 
‘When you spohe ^ith authority of your father, and recom- 
mended our submission to the existing government, such as it 
was, I own I thought — that my father’s grey head might, with- 
out dishonour, have remained under the roof wliere it had so 
long_ been sheltered. But did your father sanction your be- 
coming the adviser of yonder ambitious soldier to a new course 
of innovation, and his abettor in the establishment of a new 
species of tyranny? It is one thing to submit to oppression, 
another to be the agent of tyrants. And 0, Markham — their 
bloodhound 1 ’ 

' 1 What mean you ? I ovm it is true I 

s®® ■"'i'fh content* the wounds of this bleeding countiy • 
stanched, even at the exjiense of beholding Cromwell, after his 
matemess rise, take a yet further step to power — but to be his 
bloodhound ! What is your meaning ? ’ 

t 1 I thought I could swear it had been 


, bhe name of God, is it you ask ? ’ 

of ScotLndT’^^^^ engaged to betray the young King 

him! / betray him, or any fugitive! Never! I 
pana ^ Well out of England. 1 would lend him my aid 
apHntr house at this instant, and think in 

RoiliT^ 1 euemies good service, by xireventing their 
soUmg ttemselves with his >lood ; but betray fiiru, uever ! ’ 

honptsi- . a* ^ impossible. Oh, be yet more 

soldi pr i yourself from jmnder gloom}^ and ambitious 

iusticp schemes, which are formed in in- 

‘ Sip?p “ yet more blood.’ 

poliev hpRt P Everard, ‘that I choose the line of 
policy best befitting the times.’ 

which t)est befits duty, Markham — 

Provident ^o your'^duty, and let 

' vl^enTL Z Farewell, we tempt my father’s 

She extenflprl P temper — farewell, Marldiam. 

the apartment T he pressed to his lips, and left 

rake, whom he uncle, and a sign to Wild- 

tokens of reconnitinn^^ the cabin, were the only 

soon mounted t®aving the hu\ he was 

to the lodge. ’ ’ th his companion, advanced on his return 



CHAPTER XIV 


Deeds are done on earth 

Which have their punishment ere the earth closes 
Upon the perpetrators. Be it the working 
Of the remorse-stirr’d fancy, or the vision, 

Distinct and real, of unearthly being. 

All ages witness, that beside the couch 
Of the fell homicide oft stalks the ghost 
Of him he slew, and shows the shadowy wound. 

Old Play. • , 

E VERAUD had come to Joceline’s hut as fast as horse 
could hear him, and with the same impetuosity of pur- 
pose as of s]ieed. He saw no choice in the course to 
he pursued, and felt in his own imagination the strongest right 
to direct, and even reprove, his cousin, beloved as she was, on 
account of the dangerous machinations with which she appeared 
to have connected herself. He returned slowly, and in a very 
different mood. 

Not only had Alice, prudent as beautiful, appeared completely 
free from the weakness of conduct which seemed to give biTn 
some authority over her, but her views of policy, if less practi- 
cable, were so much more direct and noble than his own, as led 
him to question whether he had not compromised himself too 
rashly with Cromwell, even although the state of the country 
was so greatly divided and torn by faction, that the promotion 
of the General to the possession of the executive government 
seemed the only chance of escaping a renewal of the Civil War 
The more exalted and purer sentiments of Alice lowered him in 
his own eyes; and though unshaken in his opinion that it 
were better the vessel should be steered by a pilot having no 
good title to the office than that she should run upon the 
breakers, he felt that he was not espousing the most direct 
manly, and disinterested side of the question ’ 

As he rode on, immersed in these unpleasant contempla- 
tions, and wnsiderably lessened in his own esteem by what had 
happened, Wildrake, who rode by his side, and was no friend 
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to long silence, began to enter into conversation. ‘ I have been 
thinking, Mark,’ said be, ‘that if you and I had been called to 
the bar — as, by the by, has been in danger of happening to me 
in more senses than one — I say, had we become barristers, I 
would have had the better-oiled tongue of the two — the fairer 
art of persuasion.’ 

‘ Perhaps so,’ replied Everard, ‘ though I never heard thee 
use any, save to induce an usurer to lend thee money or a 
taverner to abate a reckoning.’ 

‘ And yet this day, or rather night, I could have, as I think, 
made a conquest which baffled you.’ 

‘ Indeed 1 ’ said the colonel, becoming attentive. 

‘ Why, look you,’ said Wildrake, ‘ it was a main object ^vith 
you to induce Mistress Alice Lee — by Heaven, she is an ex- 
quisite creature, I approve of your taste, Mark — I say, you 
desire to persuade her, and the stout old Trojan her father, 
to consent to return to the lodge, and live there quietly, and 
under connivance, like gentlefolk, instead of lodging in a hut 
hardly fit to harbour a Tom of Bedlam.’ 

_ ‘ Thon art right : such, indeed, was a great part of my object 
m this visit,’ answered Everard. 

‘ But, perhaps, you also expected to visit there yourself, and 
so keep watch over pretty Mistress Lee — eh ? ’ 

.„ I iiover entertained so selfish a thought,’ said Everard; ‘ and 
^ disturbance at the mansion were explained 

ana endeA I would instantly take my depaidure.’ , 

would expect something more from jmu, 
fnr 1 • * be would expect, in case the knight’s reputation 

1 , uld draw any of our poor exiles and wanderers 
c ^be lodge, that you should be on the watch and ready 
^bem. In a word, as far as I can understand bis long- 
^P®®®bes, he would have Woodstock a trap, your uncle 
vnnr daughter the bait of toasted cheese — craving 

fall toTi' pardon for the comparison — you the spring- 
the should bar their escape, his lordship himself being 
devoured whom they are to be given over to be 

mention this to thee in express tenns ? 
of the road^* Pulhng up his horse and stopping in the midst 

use^tn’ terms, which I do not believe he ever 
go straiffli-i- ^ight as well expect a drunken man to 

g orward ; but he insinuated as much to nie, and 
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indicated that yon might deserve well of him — gadzo, the 
damnable proposal sticlS in my throat — by betraying our noble 
an'd rightful King (here he pulled off his hat), whom God grant 
in health and wealth long to reign, as the worthy clergyman 
says, though I fear just now his Majesty is both sick and sorry, 
and never a penny in his pouch to hoot/ 

‘This tallies with what Alice hinted,’ said Everard; ‘but 
how could she know it 1 Didst thou give her any hint of such 
a thing • ’ . 

‘ I ! ’ replied the Cavalier — ‘ I, who never saw Mistress Alice 
in my life till to-night, and then only for an instant — zooks, 
man, how is that possible 1 ’ 

‘True,’ replied Everard, and seemed lost in thought. At 
length he spoke — ‘ I should call Cromwell to account for his 
bad opinion of me; for, even though not seriously expressed, 
but, as I am convinced it was, with the sole view of proving 
you, and perhaps myself, it was, nevertheless, a misconstruction 
to be resented.’ 

‘ I ’ll carry a cartel for you, with all my heart and soul,’ said 
Wildrake ; ‘ and turn out with his godliness’s second with as 
good will as I ever drank a glass of sack’ 

‘Pshaw,’ replied Everard, ‘those in his high place fight no 
single combats. But tell me, Roger Wildrake, didst thou thy- 
self think me capable of the falsehood and treachery implied in 
such a message ? ’ 

‘ I !’ exclaimed Wildrake. ‘Markham Everard, you have 
been my early fiiend, my constant benefactor. When Colchester 
was reduced, you saved me firom the gallows, and since that 
thou hast twenty times saved me from starving. But, by 
Heaven, if I thought you capable of such villainy as your 
General reconunended, by yonder blue sky, and aU the works 
of creation which it bends over, I would stab you with my own 
hand.’ ■ , 

‘Death,’ replied Everard, ‘I should indeed deserve, but not 
fi’om you, perhaps ; but fortunately I cannot, if I would, be 
guilty of the treachery you would punish. Know, that I had 
this day secret notice, and from Cromwell himself, that the 
Young Man has escaped by sea from Bristol.’ 

‘Now, God Almighty be blessed, who protected him through 
so many dangers ! ’ exclaimed Wildrake. ‘ Huzza ! Up hearts 
Cavaliers! Hey for Cavaliers! God bless King Charles! 
Moon and. stars catch my hat ! ’ and he threw it up as high as 
he could into the air. The celestial bodies which he invoked 
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did not receive the pieHent despatelied to them ; hnt, as in the 
case of Six Hemj Lee’s scshhaid, an old gnarled oah became 
a second time the receptacle of a vraif and stray of loyal enthn- 
siasm Wildrake loofcSi rather foolish at the circumstance, and 
his friend took the ojjportnmty of admonishing him. 

^ Art thou not ashamed to, bear thee so like a scboolboy 1 ’ 

‘ iThy,’ said Wiidrake. ‘ I bs-ve bnt sent a Pnritan’s bat npon 
a loyal errand. I laugh to think lioi? many of the schoolboys 
thou tallfst of sdll be cheated into climbing the poBard next 
year, expecting to find the nest of some unkno v7n bird in yonder 
umneasured margin of felt.’ 

‘ Hash noTT. for God’s sake, and let ns speak calmly,’ said 
Eveiard. ‘ Charles has escap^ and I am glad of it. I would 
villingly have seen him on his frither’s throne by com|K>sition, 
bnt not by the force of tbe Scottish army and the incensed 
and vengeftd Eoyalists ’ 

‘ Master hlarkliam Everard ’began the Cavalier, inter- 

mpting him.’ 


’ Kay, hush, dear Wildrake,’ said Everard : Met ns not dispnte 
a point on which we cannot a^ee, and give me leave to go om 
I sav, .since the young man has es^^ped, Cromwell’s ofiensive 
and injurious, stipniation felk to the gronnd : and I see not 
why my uncle and his ikmilT should not again enter their own 
nous<g ^nderthe same terms of connivance as many other 

What may he incnmhent on me is difierent, nor 
C5.ri i determine mv f<rtTrr=o -nr-.-tn r -j-Tio 


in lii- /• i i— VJ tLs UUI.LU iU IS ixiu.uu. 

I® ? ra feels the 


I tell -'nn can he brought about, 

^ 5'our uncle and hi.s daughter might 
nsn;i lodge, and reside there as 

^ J\\, I nfi nlPTrrrrmQ-r* j*i *f t t __ 


csrj'.i Y ana resiae mere as 

to ions clergyman,, that worthy old cock, gave me 

‘ Clv" '$'•?? hestoifrng his confidence,’ said Everard. 

ie in-tAn'-fr i'v Bs confided in me at once, for 

■”* “y regard for the church. I thank Heaven 
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I never passed a clergyman in his canonicals without pulling 
my hat off ; and thou Imowest, the most desperate duel I ever 
fought was with young Grayless of the Inner Temple, for taking 
the wall of the Rev. Dr. Bunce. Ah, I can gain a chaplain’s 
ear instantly. Gadzooks, they know whom they have to trust 
to in such a one as L’ 

‘Dost thou think, then,’ said Colonel Everard, ‘or rather 
does this clergyman thinlc, that, if they were secure of intrusion 
from me, the family would return to the lodge, supposing the 
intruding Commissioners gone, and this nocturnal disturbance 
explained and ended 1 ’ 

‘ The old knight,’ answered WMrake, ‘ may be wrought upon 
by the doctor to return, if he is secure against intrusion. As 
for disturbances, the stout old boy, so far as I can learn in two 
minutes’ conversation, laughs at all this turmoil as the work of 
mere imagination, the consequence bf the remorse of their own 
evil consciences, and says that goblin or devil was never heard 
of at Woodstock until it became the residence of such men as 
they who have now usurped the possession.’ 

‘There is more than imagination in it,’ said Everard. ‘I 
have personal reason to know there is some conspiracy carrying 
on, to render the house untenable by the Commissioners. I 
acquit my uncle of accession to such a silly trick ; but I must 
see it ended ere I can agree to his and my cousin’s residing 
where such a confederacy exists ; for they are likely to be con- 
sidered as the contrivers of such pranlcs, be the actual agent 
who he may.’ 

‘With reverence to your better acquaintance with the gentle- 
man, Everard, I should rather suspect the old father of Puritans 
— I beg your pardon again — has something to do vith the busi- 
ness ; and if so, Lucifer will never look near the true old Imight’s 
beard, nor abide a glance of yonder maiden’s innocent blue eyes. 
I win uphold them as safe as pure gold in a miser’s chest,’ 

‘ Sawest thou aught thyself, which makes thee think thus 1 ’ 

‘Not a quin of the Devil’s pinion saw I,’ replied Wildrake. 

‘ He supposes himself too secure of an old Cavalier who must 
steal, hang, or drown in the long-run, so he gives himself no 
trouble to look after the assured booty. But I heard the serving- 
fellows prate of what they had seen and heard ; and though 
their tales were confused enough, yet if there was any truth 
among them at ah, I should say the Devil must have been in 
the dance. But, hahoo ! here comes some one unon us 
friend, who art thou r ^ ’ ’ 
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‘ A poor day-labourer in tbe great work of England — Josepb 
Tomkins by name — secretary to a godly and well-endowed 
leader in tMs poor Christian arm}'' of England, called General 
Harrison. ’ 


‘ What news, Master TomkiiLs 1 '* said Everard ; ‘ and why 
are yon on the road at this late hour ? ’ 

‘ I ^eak to the worthy Colonel Everard, as I judge ? ’ said 
Tomkins ; ‘and truly I am glad of meeting your honour, 
Heaven knows, I need such assistance as yours. Oh, worth}’- 
Master Everard, here has been a sounding of trumpets, and 

a breaking of viaLs, and a pouring forth, and 1 ’ 

‘Prithee, tell me, in brie^ what is the matter — where is thy 
master — and, in a word, what has happened ? ’ 

‘_My master is close by, parading it in the little meadow, 
beside the hugeous oak which is called by the name of the late 
Man : ride but cwo .steps fofward, and you may see him walking 
swiftly to and fro, advancing all the while the naked w^pon.’ 

Epon proceeding as directed, hut with as little noise as 
possible, they descried a man, whom of course they concluded 
must be Harrison, walking to and fro beneath the King’s Oak, 
sentinel under arms, bnt with more -wildness of demeanour. 
The tramp of the horses did not escape his ear ; and they heard 
hua call out, as if at the head of the brigade — ‘Lower pikes 
against ^valry ; here comes Prince Ptupert. Stand fash and 
you shall turn them aside, as a huU would toss a cur-dog. 
^ower your pikas .still, my hearts, the end secured against your 
oow— do^ on your right knee, front rank — spare not for the 
wotD^' Ha —Zerohahel —ay, that is the 



drawn 7 


go 


kp aught disturbs my master, General Harrison,^ 

ae 1 ^, someiihinf?' ranf, in +>10 


rapt the spint, and conceives that he is com- 

anrl of pikes at the great ha-ttle of Armageddon ; 

•aua tor ,P . T /. 1 ° -11 1 ... 



_ A. — 

fimid" fiends on earth, and raging infernal 

the earth ?'■ 

Thon ^otolerahle,’ said Everard. ‘ Listen to me, Tomkins. 

prSShiJi u*? “V I desire none of thy 

— p- — I know thou canst speak intelligibly when 

F C.oinnf?T*/v •» 
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tbou art so minded. Eemember, I may serve or barm tbee ; 
and as you boi^e or fear anything on _my part, answer straight- 
forward. What has happened to drive out thy master to the 
wild wood at this time of nighU’ 

‘Forsooth, worthy and honoured sir, I will speak with the 
precision I may. True it is, and of verity, that the breath of 
man, which is in his nostrils, goeth forth and returneth ’ 

‘ j^rk you, sir,’ said Colonel Everard* * take care where you 
ramble in your correspondence with me. You have heard how, 
at the great battle of Dunbar in Scotland, the General himself 
held a pistol to the head of Lieutenant Hewcreed, threatening 
to shoot him through the brain if be did not give up holding 
forth and put his squadron in line to the jfront. Take care, sir.’ 

‘Verily, the lieutenant then charged with an even and 
unbroken order,’ said Tomkins, ‘and bore a thousand plaids 
and bonnets over the beach before him into the sea. Neither 
shall I pretermit or postpone 3 mur honour’s commands, but 
speedily obe}^ them, and that without delay.’ 

‘ Go to, fellow j thou knowest what I would have,’ said 
Everard; ‘speak at once — I Imow tbou canst if thou wilt. 
Trusty Tomkins is better known than he thinlcs for.’ 

‘Worthy sir,’ said Tomldns, in a much less periphrastic 
style, ‘ I ^vill obej’’ your worship as far as the spirit will permit. 
Truty, it was not an hour since, when my worshipfol master 
being at table with Master Bibbet and myself, not to mention 
the worshipful Master Bletson and Colonel Desborough, and 
behold there was a violent knocking at the gate, as of one in 
haste. Now, of a certainty, so much had our household been 
harassed with witches and spirits, and other objects of sound 
and sight, that the^ sentinels could not be brought to abide 
upon their posts without doors, and it was only by provision 
of beef and strong liquors that we were able to maintain a 
guard of three men in the hall, who nevertheless ventured not 
to open the door, lest they should be surprised with some of 
the goblins wherewith their imaginations were overwhelmed. 
And they heard the knocking, which increased until it seemed 
that the door was wellnigh about to be beaten down. Worthy 
Master Bibbet was a little overcome with liquor, as is his 
fashion, good man, about this time of the evening, not that 
he is in the least given to ebriety, but simply, that since the 
Scottish campaign he hath had a perpetual ague, which obliges 
him so to nourish -.his frame against the damps of the night • 
wherefore, as it is well known to your honour that 1 discharge 
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the office of a faithful servant, as ■well to Major-General Harri- 
son and the other Commissioners, as to my just and lawful 

master, Colonel De.sborougli ’ 

‘I know all that. And now that thou art trusted by both, 
I pray to Hea.ven thou mayst merit the trust,’ said Colonel 
Everard. 

‘And devoutly do I pray,’ said Tomkins, ‘that your wonship- 
ful prayers may be answered with favour ; for certainly to be, 
and to be called and entitled. Honest Joe and Trusty Tomkins 
is to me more than ever would be an earl’s title, were such 
things to be granted anew in this regenerated government.’ 

‘Well, go on — go on; or if thou dalliest much longer, I 
will make bold to dispute the article of j’our honesty. 1 like 
short tales, sir, and doubt what is told with a long uunecessar)" 
train of words.’ 

‘Well, good sir, he not hasty. As I said before, the doors 
rattled tiU you would have thought the knocking was reiterated 
in every room of the palace. The hell rung out for company, 
though we could not find that any one tolled the clapper, and 
the guards let off their firelocks merely because they knew 
not what better to do. So, Master Bibhet being, as I said, 
unsusceptible of his duty, I went down with my poor rapier to 
the door, and demanded who was there ; and I was answered 
in a voice which, I must sa)", was much like another voice, that 
it^was one wanting iMajor-General Harrison. So, as it was then 
I answered mildly that General Harrison was hetakipg 
nimself to his rest, and that any who wished to speak to him 
must return on the morrow morning, for that, after nightfall, 
e door of the palace, being in the room of a garrison, would 
e opened to no one. So the voice replied, and bid me open 
irec ly, without which he would blow tne folding-leaves of the 
door into the middle of the hall. And therewithal the noise 
recommenced, that we thought the house would have fallen; 

some measure constrained to open the door, even 
‘ garrison which can hold out no longer.’ 

':av ’ stoutty done of you, I must 

‘ I am Q n 1 7 had been listening with much interest, 

oak enough, yet when I had two inches of 

woum A the actual fiend and me, hang him that 

whpn 1 t harrier between us, sa}’- 1 . I would as soon, 
for vnn ^ hole in the ship and let in the waves ; 

alwaj'^s compare the Devil- to the deep sea.’ 
rntiiee, peace, Wildrake,’ said Everard, ‘and let him go 
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on "witli liis history. Well, and what saw]st thou when the 
door was o[\ened ? I’lie great Devil with his honis and claws, 
thou wilt stiy, no doubt I ' _ 

‘No, sir, 1 will say nothing hut what is true. IWion I 
undid the door, one man stood there, and he, to seeming, a 
man of no e.Ktraordinary appearance. He was waiiped in a 
taffeta cloak, of a .scarlet colour, and with a red lining. He 
seemed as if he might have been in his time a very handsome 
man, but there was something of paleness and sorrow in his 
face; a long love-lock and long hair ho wore, even after the 
abomination of the Cavaliers, and the unloveliness, as learned 
Master Prjiine well termed it, of love-locks ; a jewel in bis 
car ; a blue scarf over his shoulder, like a military commander 
for the King ; and a hat with a white plume, bearing a peculiar 
hatband.’ 

‘ Some unhappy officer of Cavaliers, of whom so many are in 
hiding, and seeking shelter through the country,’ briefly replied 
Everard. 

‘True, worthy sir — right as a judicious exposition. But 
there was something about this man, if he was a man, whom 
I, for one, could not look upon without trembling ; nor the mus- 
keteers who were in the hall, without betraying much alarm, 
and swallowing, as they themselves will aver, the very bullets 
which they had in their mouths for loading their carabines and 
muskets. Naj’-, the Avolf and deer-dogs, that arc the fiercest of 
their land, fled from this visitor, and crept into holes and cor- 
ners, moaning and wailing in a low and broken tone. He came 
into the middle of the hall, and still he seemed no more than an 
ordinary man, only somewhat fantastically dressed, in a doublet 
of black velvet pinked upon scarlet satin under his cloak, a 
jewel in his ear, with large roses in his shoes, and a kerchief in 
his hand, which he sometimes pressed against his left side.’ 

‘Gracious Heaven!’ said Wildrake, coming close up to 
Everard, and whi.spering in his ear, with accents which terror 
rendered tremulous (a mood of mind most unusual to the dar- 
ing man who seemed now overcome by it), ‘ it must have been 
poor Dick Bobison the player, in the very dress in which I 
have seen him play Philaster — ay, and drunk a jolly bottle 
with him after it at the Mermaid! I remember how many 
frolics we had together, and all. his little fantastic fashions. 
He served for his old master, Charles, in Mohun’s troop, and 
was murdered by this butcher’s dog, as I have heard, after 
surrender, at the battle of Naseby field.’ 

YOL. XXI 11 
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‘ Hnsli ! I have heard of the deed/ said Everard ; ‘ for God’s 
sake hear the man to an end. Did this visitor speak to thee, 
my friend 1 ’ 

‘ Yes, sir, in a pleasing tone of voice, hut somewhat fanciful 
in the articulation, and like one who is speaking to an audience 
as from a bar or a pulpit, more than in the voice of ordinary 
men on ordinary matters. He desired to see Maior-General 
Harrison.’ 


‘ He did 1 and you,’ said Everard, infected hy the spirit of 
the time, which, as is well known, leaned to credulity upon all 
matters of supernatural agency — ‘ what did you do 'i ’ 

‘ went up to the parlour and related that such a person 
inquired for him. He started when I told him, and eagerly 
desired to know the man’s dress ; but no sooner did I mention 
his dress, and the jewel in his ear, than he said, “ Begone ! teU 
him I will not admit him to speech of me. Say that I defy him, 
/^ill make my defiance good at the great battle in the valley 
when the voice of the angel shall call all fowls 
which fly under the face of heaven to feed on the flesh of the 
captain and the soldier, the war-horse and his rider. Say to 
the Evil One, I have power to appeal our conflict even tfll that 
(lay, and that in the front of that fearful day he will again 
meet with Harrison.” I went back with this answer to the 
stranger, and his face was writhed into such a deadly frown as 
a mere human brow hath seldom worn. “Eetum to him,” he 
f ^ HOUR j and that if he come not instantly 

T ^ mount the stairs to iiim. Say 

nf descend, by the token, that on the field 

he did mttUwcyrh negligently r’ 

Wildrake, who felt more ^nd more 
of superstition, ‘that these words were 
Dic"^ ’ Harrison when he shot my poor friend 

est ^e trut^f’^^^*^ ^ Everard._ ‘ See that thou speak- 

■pendenf by a steeple-man,’ said the Inde- 
master truly it is but little I have to say. I saw my 

entered flicf ^ blank yet resolved air ; and when he 

Sv iah made a pause. The 

tab Mv irni+u to follow, and walked out at the por- 

yet ao-ain seemed as if he were about to foUow, 

entoadnS;’-..U“ 
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“ Bv pnthlcss imvcli, Ly greenwood tree, 

It 1^5 tliv weird to follow me — 

To follow me through the ghastly moonlight — 

To follow me through the shadows of night 
To follow me, comrade, still art thou bound. 

I conjure thee by the unstanched wound — 

I conjure thee bj’ the last words I spoke, 

When the Ixidy slept and the spirit awoke, 

In the verj' last pangs of the deadly stroke . 

So paying, ho stalked out, and my master folloived him into tho 
wooT I followed also at a distance. But when I camo ui, 
mv master was alone, and bearing himself as you now behold 

^™Tliou liast bad a -wonderful memory, _ friend,’ said tbe 
colonel, coldly, ‘to remember these rhymes in a single recita- 
tion : there seems something of practice in all_ this. 

‘ A single recitation, my honoured sir ! exclaimed the inde- 
nendent ‘ Alack, the rhjnne is seldom out of my poor master s 
mouth, when, as sometimes haps, he is less triumphant in his 
wrestles with Satan. But it was the first tune I ever heard it 
uttered by another ; and, to .say truth, he ever seems to repeat 
it umvillindv, as a child after his pedagogue, and as it was not 

indited by his own head, as the Psalmist saith.’ 

‘ It is singular,’ said Everard. ‘ I have heard and read that 
the spirits of the slaughtered have strange power over the 
slaver ■ but I am astonished to have it insisted upon that there 
may he truth in such tales. Roger Wildrake -- what art thou 
afraid of, man 1 why dost thou shift thy place thus ? 

‘ Fear 1 it is not fear — it is hate, deadly hate. 1 see the 
murderer of poor Dick before me, and — see, he throws himself 
into a posture of fence. Sa — sa — say’st thou, brood of a 
butcher’s mastiff? thou shalt not want an antagonist.’ 

Ere any one could stop him, Wildrake threw aside his cloak, 
drew his sword, and almost vdth a single hound cleared the 
distance betwixt him and Harrison, and crossed swoyds -with 
the latter, as he stood brandishing his weapon, as if in imme- 
diate expectation of an assailant. Accordingly, the repuhhean 
general was not for an instant taken at unawares, out the 
moment the swords clashed, he shouted, ‘ Ha ! I feel thee now, 
thou hast come in body at last. Welcome — welcome 1 The 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon ! j m i • 

‘ Part them — part them, cried Lverard, as ne and Tomkins, 
at first astonished at the suddenness of the affray, hastened to 
interfere. Everard, seizing on the Cavalier, drew him forcibly 
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backwards, and Tomkins contrived, with rislc and. difficulty, 
to master Harrison's sword, while the general exclaimed, ' Ha I 
two to one — two to one ! thus fight demons.' 

Wildrake, on liis side, swore a dreadful oath, and added, 
‘ Markham, you have cancelled every obligation I owed you : 
they are all out of sight — gone, d — n me 1 ' 

‘You have indeed acquitted these obligations rarely,' said 
Everard, ‘ Who knows how this affair shall be explained and 
answered ? ’ 

‘ I will answer it with my life,’ said Wildrake. 

‘Grood now, be silent,’ said Tomkins, ‘and let me manage. 
It shall be so ordered that the good general shall never know 
that he hath encountered -with a mortal man ; only let that 
man of Moab put his sword into the scabbard’s rest and be 
stifi.' 


‘Wildrake, let me entreat thee to sheathe thy sword,’ said 
Everard, ‘ else, on my life, thou must turn it against me.' 

‘ No, ’fore George, not so mad as that neither ; but I '11 have 
another day with him.’ 

‘ Thou, another day ! ’ exclaimed Harrison, whose eye had 
still remained fixed on the spot where he found such palpable 
resistance. ‘Yes, I know thee well; day by day, week by 
wek, thou makest the same idle request, for thou knowest 
that my heart quivers at thy voice. But my hand trembles 
opposed to thine : the spirit is willing to the combat, 
n the flesh be weak when opposed to that which is not of the 


Now, p^ce ail, for Heaven’s sake,’ said the steward 


Colonel E uud xoniKins auu out; 

,®^?^®ou, as sometimes happens in cases of partial 
sanity (that is, supposing his to have been a case of mental 
Sion), though firmly and entirely persuaded of the truth of 
yet was not willing to speak on the subject to 
would regard them as imagiuary. Upon 
^sumed the appearance of perfect ease and 
ir, after the violent agitation he had iust manifested. 


real faar wnicn showed how anxious he was to disguise ms 
participa^ tlm^^ Everard, whom he considered as unlikely to 

of colonel with profound ceremony, and talked 

eness of the evening, which had summoned him forth 
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of tlie lodge, to talce a turn in tlie park and enjoy the favour- 
able weather. He then took Everard by the arm, and walked 
back with him towards the lodge, Wildrake and Tomldns 
following close behind and leading the horses. ^ Everard, 
desirous to gain some light on these mysterious incidents, en- 
deavoured to come on the subject more than once, by a mode 
of interrogation which Harrison (for madmen are very often 
unwilling to enter on the subject of their mental delusion) 
parried ^vith some sldll, or addressed himself for aid to his 
steward Tomkins, who was in the habit of being voucher for 
his master upon all occasions, which led to Desborough’s 
ingenious niclmame of Eibbet. 

‘And wherefore had you jmur sword drawn, my worthy 
general,’ said Everard, ‘when you were only on an evening 
walk of pleasure ? ’ 

‘Truly, excellent colonel, these are times when men must 
watch with their loins girded, and their lights burning, and 
their weapons drawn. The day draweth nigh, believe me or 
not as you will, that men must watch lest they be found 
naked and unarmed, when the seven trumpets shall sound, “Boot 
and saddle ” ; and the pipes of Jezer shall strike up, “ Horse and 
away.” ’ 

“True, good general; but methou^ht I saw you maldng 
passes even now as if you were fighting ? ’ said Everard. 

‘ I am of a strange fantasy, friend Everard,’ answered Harri- 
son ; ‘and when I walk alone, and happen, as but now, to have 
my weapon drawn, I sometimes, for exercise’ sake, will practise 
a thrust against such a tree as that. It is a silly pride men 
have in the use of weapons. I have been accounted a master of 
fence, and have fought prizes when I was un regenerated, and 
before I was called to do my part in the great worli, enter- 
ing as a trooper into our victorious general’s first regiment of 
horse.’ 

‘But methought,’ said Everard, ‘I heard a weapon clash 
with yours 1’ 

‘ How ! a weapon clash with my sword 1 How could that 
be, Tomkins ? ’ _ 

Truly, sir,’ said Tomldns, ‘it must have been a hough of 
the tree ; they have them of all kinds here, and your honour 
may have pushed against one of them which the Brazilians 
call iron-wood, a block of which, being struck with a hammer 
saith Purchas in his Pilgrimage, ringeth like an anvil.’ 

‘Truly, it may be so,’ said Harrison ; ‘for those rulers who 
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are gone assembled in this their abode of pleasure many strange 
trees and plants, though they gathered not of the fruit of that 
tree which beareth twelve manner of fruits, or of those leaves 
which are for the healing of the nations/ 

Everard pursued his investigation; for he was struck with 
the manner in which Harrison evaded liis questions, and the 
dexterity with which he threw his transcendental and fanatical 
notions, like a sort of veil, over the darker visions excited by 
remorse and conscious guilt. 

‘ But,’ said he, ‘ if I may trust my eyes and ears, I cannot 
but still think that you had a real antagonist. Nay, I am sure 
I saw a fellow, in a dark-coloured jerkin, retreat through the 
wood.’ 

Did you ? ’ said Harrison, with a tone of surprise, while his 
voice faltered in spite of him. ‘ Who could he be ? Tomkins, 
did you see the feUow Colonel Everard talks of "with the napkin 
in his hand — the bloody napkin which he always pressed to 
his side 1 ’ 


This last expression, in which Harrison gave a mark differ- 
that which Everard had assigned, but corresponding 
to Tomkins’s original description of the supposed spectre, had 
more effect on Everard in confirming the steward’s story than 
he had witnessed or heard. The voucher answered 
the draft upon him as promptly as -usual, that he had seen such 
a tellow glide past them into the thicket ; that he dared to say 
he was some deer-stealer, for he had heard they were become 
audacious. 

how. Master Everard,’ said Harrison, hurry- 
nofria subject. ‘ Is it not time now that we should lay 

controversies, and join hand in hand to repairing the 
Zion? Happy and contented were I, 
friend, to be a treader of mortar, or a bearer of a 
occasion, under our great leader, with whom 
anfl f,. 1 great national controversy ; 

(rpnoT..!! nr ^ devoutly do I hold by our excellent and victorious 
comTna«!i whom Heaven long preserve ! — that were he to 

nlapp +T ^ ®^ould not scruple to pluck forth of his high 
^hd they call Speaker, even as I lent a poor 

fore ^ 1 ^^om they called King. Where- 

mattpf iff judgment holdeth with mine on this 

brethren lovingly, that we may act as 

warks of breaches and re-estahlish the hul- 

ur English Zion, whereby we shall he doubtless 
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chosen as pillars and buttresses, _ under our excellent Lord 
General, for supporting and sustaining the ^me, and endowed 
with proper revenues and incomes, both spiritual and temporal, 
to serve as a pedestal on which we may stand, seeing that 
otherwise our foundation will be on the loose sand. Neverthe- 
less,’ continued he, his mind again diverging from his view’s of 
temporal ambition into his visions of the Fifth Monarchy, 
‘ these things are but vanitj’- in respect of the opening of the 
book which is sealed ; for all things approach speedily tow'ards 
lightning and thundering, and unloosing of the great dragon 
from the bottomless pit, wherein he is chained.’ 

With this mingled strain of earthly politics and fanatical 
prediction, Harrison so overpowered Colonel Everard as to 
leave him no time to urge him farther on the particular cir- 
cumstances of his nocturnal skirmish, concerning which it is 
plain he had no desire to be interrogated. They now reached 
the lodge of Woodstock, 



CHAPTER XV 


Now the wasted brands do glow, 

While the screech-owl, sounding loud, 

Puts the wretch that lies in woe, , . 

In remembrance of a shroud. 

Now it is the time of night 
That the graves, all gaping wide. 

Every one lets out its sprite, 

In the church-way paths to glide. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


B EFOKE the gate of the palace the guards were now 
doubled. Everard demanded the reason of this from 
ffr® corporal, whom he found in the hall with his soldiers, 
sitting or sleeping around a great fire, maintained at the ex- 
pense of the carved chairs and benches, with fragments of which 
It was furmshed. 

Why, verily,’ answered the man, ‘the corps de garde, as 

harassed to pieces by such duty ; 
nevertheless, fear hath gone abroad among us, and no man will 
rnount guard alone. We have drawn in, however, one or two 
0 our outoosts from Banbury and elsewhere, and we are to 
have a relief from Oxford to-morrow.’ . , 

continued minute inquiries concerning the sentinels 
within as well as without the lodge; and 
TTo-w 4 ^hat, as they had been stationed under the eye of 

of prudent discipline had been 
^ctly observed m the distribution of the posts. There re- 
rnmati nothing, therefore, for Colonel Everard to do bu^ 

. n^oo^ng his own adventure of the evening, to recommend 
if additional sentinel should be placed, with a companion, 
wbmh indispensable, in that vestibule, or ante-room, froni 
aiS SaUery where he had met with the rencontre 
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to know whether the Commissioners had gone to bed, or 
whether he could get speech with them. 

‘ They are in their bedroom, forsooth,’ replied one of the 
fellows j ‘ but I think they be not yet undressed.’ 

‘ What ! ’ said Everard, ‘ are Colonel Desborough and Master 
Bletson both in the same sleeping-apartment 1 ’ 

‘ Their honours have so chosen it,’ said the man ; ‘ and their 
honours’ secretaries remain upon guard all night.’ 

‘ It is the fashion to double guards aH over the house,’ said 
Wildrake. ‘ Had I a glimpse of a tolerably good-looking house- 
maid now, I should know how to fall into the fashion.’ 

‘ Peace, fool ! ’ said Everard. ‘ And where are the Mayor and 
Master Holdenough ? ’ 

‘ The Mayor is returned to the borough on horseback, behind 
the trooper who goes to Oxford for the reinforcement ; and the 
man of the steeple-house hath quartered himself in the chamber 
which Colonel Desborough had last night, being that in which 

he is most likely to meet the your honour understands; 

The Lord pity us, we are a harassed family.’ 

‘And where he General Harrison’s knaves,’ said Tomkins, 

‘ that they do not marshal him to his apartment 1 ’ 

‘Here — here — here, Master Tomkins,’ said three fellows, 
pressing forward, with the same consternation on their faces 
which seemed to pervade the whole inhabitants of Woodstock. 

• ‘Away with you, then,’ said Tomkins. ‘Speak not to his 
worship ; you see he is not in the humour.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ observed Colonel Everard, ‘ he looks, singularly wan ; 
his features seem writhen ’■as by a palsy stroke ; and though he 
was talking so fast while we came along, he hath not opened 
his mouth since we came to the light.’ 

‘ It is his manner after such visitations,’ said Tomlrins 
‘Give his honour your arms, Zedekiah and Jonathan, to lead 
him off. I will follow mstantly. You, Hicodemus, tarry to 
wait upon me : it is not well walking alone in this mansion.’ 

‘ Master Tomhns, said Everard, ‘ I have heard of you often 
^a sharp, mtelligent man j tell me fairly, are you m earnest 
afraid of anything supernatural hauntine this housp 1 ’ 

‘ I ™uld be loth to Tim the chance, eir,’ said.TomHns, very 
gravely ; by looking on my rrorshipM master, you may fom 
a guess how the living look after they have snokm witb- itw. 
dead,' He bowed low, and took his We ^ ' 

Everard proceeded to the chamber which the two remaining 
Commissioners had, for comfort’s sake, chosen to inhabit if 
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company. They were preparing for bed as he went into their 
apartment. Both started as the door opened; both rejoiced 
when they saw it was only Everard who entered. 

‘ Harkye hither,’ said Bletson, pulling him aside, ‘ sawest 
thou ever ass equal to Deshorough ? The fellow is as big as an 
ox and as timorous as a sheep : he has insisted on my sleeping 
here to protect him. Shall we have a merry night on ’t, ha 1 
W e will, if thou wilt take the third bed, which was prepared 
for Harrison ; but he has gone out, like a moon-calf, to look for 
the valley of Armageddon in the park of Woodstock.’ 

‘ General Harrison has returned with me but now,’ said 
Everard. 


. ^ut, as I shall live, he comes not into our apartment,’ 
said Deshorough, overhearing his answer. ‘ No man that has 
been supping, for aught I know, with the Devil has a right to 
sleep among Christian folk.’ 

‘He does not propose so,’ said Everard : ‘ he sleeps, as I 
understand, apart and alone.’ 

T, qnite alone, I daresay,’ said Deshorough, ‘ for Harrison 
nath a sort of attraction for goblins : they fly round him like 
moths about a candle. But, I prithee, good Everard, do thou 
stay with us. I know not how it is, but although thou hast not 
thy reli^on always in thy mouth, nor speakest many hard 
words about it, like Harrison, nor makest long preachments, 
liKe a certain most honourable relation of mine who shall be 
nameless, yet somehow I feel myself safer in thy company than 
^ any of them. As for this Bletson, he is such a mere blas- 
pnemer, that I fear the Devil will carry him away ere morning.’ 

^ paltry coward ? ’ said Bletson 
P to Everard. ‘ Do tarry, however, mine honoured colonel, 
bnrn assist the distressed, and you see Des- 

predicament, that he will require near him 
and fienTs e^mple to prevent him thinking of ghosts 


‘but T oblige you, gentlemen,’ said Everard; 

so I settled my mind to sleep in Victor Lee’s apartment, 

disturbanno^^T ; and, if you would repose without 

durinn fho \ \ "^ould advise that you commend yourselves, 

even Is *» H™ ^“*0 ’vhoii night ie 

evenino- nn t,- intended to have spoke with you this 
conference being here; but I will defer the 

you excell pet when, I think, I will be able to show 

xceUent reasons for leavmg Woodstock.’ 
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‘We have seen plentj'- such already,’ said Teshorough. ‘ For 
one, I came here to serve the estate, with some moderate ad- 
vantage doubtless to myself for my trouble ; but if I am set 
upon my head again to-night, as I was the night before, I would 
not stay longer to gain a king’s crown, for 1 am sure my neck 
would be unfitted to bear the weight of it.’ 

‘ Good-night,’ exclaimed Everard, and was about to go, when 
Bletson again pressed close, and whispered to him, ‘ Hark thee, 
colonel, you know my friendship for thee — I do implore thee to 
leave the door of thy apartment open, that, if thou meetest -with 
any disturbance, I may hear* thee call, and be with thee upon 
the very instant. Do this, dear Everard — my fears for thee mil 
keep me awake else ; for I know that, notwithstanding your ex- 
cellent sense, you entertain some of those superstitious ideas 
which we suck in with our mother’s milk, and which constitute 
the ground of our fears in situations like the present ; therefore, 
leave thy door open, if you love me, that you may have ready 
assistance from me in case of need.’ 


‘ My master,’ said Wildrake, ‘ trusts, first, in his Bible, sir, 
and then in his good sword. He has no idea that the Devil can 
be bafiled by the charm of two men lying in one room, still less 
that the Foul Fiend can be argued out of existence by the nidli- 
fidians of the Rota.’ ^ 

Everard^ seized his imprudent friend by the collar, and 
dragged him off as he was speaking, keeping fast hold of him 
tiU they were both in the chamber of Victor Lee, where they 
had slept on a former occasion. Even then he continued to 
hold Wildrake, until the servant had arranged the lights and 
was dismissed from_ the room ; then letting him go, addressed 
him with the upbraiding question, ‘ Art thou not a prudent and 
sagacious person, who in times like these seek’st every oppor- 
tunity to argue yourself into a broil, or embroil yourself in an 
argument 1 Out on you ! ’ 

‘ Ay, out on me, indeed,’ said the Cavalier — ‘ out on me for a 
poor tame-spirited creature, that submits to be bandied about 
in this manner by a man who is neither better born nor better 
bred than myself. I tell thee, Mark, you make an unfair use 
of your advantages over me. Why wiU you not let me so from 
you, and five and die after my own fashion V 

•Because, before we had been a week separate, I should hear , 
of your dying after the fasjuon of a dog. Come, my uood 
wiiat madness was it in thee to fall foul on HarrieinV, o-n/i +17 ’ • 
to enter into useless argument with Bletson then 
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‘ Why, we are in the Devil’s house, I think, and I would 
willingly ^ve the landlord his due wherever I travel. To have 
sent him Harrison, or Bletson now, just as a lunch to stop his 
appetite, till Grom ’ 

^ ‘ Hush ! stone walls have ears,’ said Everard, looking around 
him, ‘ Here stands thy night-drink. Look to thy arms, for 
we must he as careful as if the Avenger of Blood were behind 
us. Yonder is thy bed ; and I, as thou seest, have one prepared 
in the parlour. The door only divides us,’ 

‘ Which I will leave open, in case thou shouldst halloo for 
assistance, as yonder nullifidian hath it. But how hast thou 
got all this so well put in order, good patron 1 ’ 

‘ I gave the steward Tomkins notice of my purpose to sleep 
here.’ 

‘A strange fellow that,’ said Wildrake, ‘and, as I judge, has 
taken measure of every one’s foot : all seems to pass through 
his hands,’ 


‘ He is, I have understood,’ replied Everard, ‘ one of the men 
formed by the times — has a ready gift of preaching and ex- 
pounding, which keeps him in high terms with the Independents, 
and recommends himself to the more moderate people by his 
intelligence and activity.’ 

‘ Has his sincerity ever been doubted ? ’ said Wildrake. 

Never that I heard of,’ said the colonel ; ‘ on the contrary, 
ne has been familiarly called Honest Joe and Trusty Tomkins, 
or .my part, I believe his sincerity has always kept pace with 
come, finish thy cup, and to bed. What, all 

emptied at one draught r - 

Tipvov — my VOW forbids me to make two on ’t; but, 

Sn 1 ® ..^igbtcap will only warm my brain, not clog it. 

ort’-mp ; i Sive me notice if you are disturbed, and rely 
biq Qor.f + ^^^inlding.^ So saying, the Cavalier retreated into 
mnsif and Colonel Everard, taking off the 

doiiblpf P^rt of his dress, lay doivn in his hose and 

cioubiet, and composed himself to rek 

mu<?ip^v^i7 sleep by a slow and solemn strain of 

felt fnr away as at a distance. He started up, and 

porarv bp^ found close beside him. His tem- 

’vvithmif Without curtains, he could look around him 

a few rpfl p r^^^y there remained in the chimney only 

went tad arranged before he 

felt therpfn^’ Ijnpossible be could discern anything. He 
> , in spite of his natural courage, that ■ undefined 
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and thrilling species of tremor which attends a sense that 
danger is near, and an uncertainty concerning its cause and 
cWaeter. Reluctant as he was to yield hehef to supernatural 
occurrences, we have already said he was not absolutely incred- 
rdous ; as perhaps, even in this more sceptical age, there are 
many fewer complete and absolute infidels on this particular 
than give themselves out for such. Uncertain whether he had 
not dreamed of these sounds which seemed yet in ‘his ears, he 
was umviUing to risk the raillery of his firiend by summoning 
him to his assistance. He sat up, therefore, in his bed, not 
without experiencing that nervous agitation to which brave 
men as web. as cowards are subject; with this difference, that 
the one sinks under it Idee the vine under the hail-storm, and 
the other collects his energies to shake it off, as the cedar of 
Lebanon is said to elevate its boughs to disperse the snow 
which accumulates upon them. 

The story _ of Harrison, in his own absolute despite, and 
notwithstanding a secret suspicion which he had of trick or 
connivance, returned on his mind at this dead and solitary 
horn. Harrison, he remembered, had described the vision by 
a circumstance of its appearance different fi:om that which his 
own remark had been calculated to suggest to the mind of the 
visionary: that bloody napkin, always pressed to the side, 
was then a circumstance present either to his boddy eye or to 
that of his agitated imaginatiou Did, then, the murdered 
revisit the living haunts of those who had forced them from 
the stage with ad their sins unaccounted for? And if they 
did, might not the same permission authorise other visitations 
of a simdar nature — to warn, to instruct, to punish ? ‘ Rash are 
they,’ was Ms conclusion ‘and credulous, who reoeiye as truth 
every tale of the land ; but no less rash may it be to limit the 
power of the Creator over the worlm which He has made, and 
to suppose that, by the permission of the Author of niure 
the laws of Mture may not, in peculiar cases and for Mril 
purposes, be temporardy suspended ’ 

While these thoughts passed through Everard’s mind, feel 

almost irresistible desire to snrme- 

mi the (ivmrr oirtbovc 1 sprmg irom his bed and heap fuel 
S , expecting by the blaze to see some strange 
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sight in his chamber. He was also strongly tempted td waken ^ 
Wildrake ; but shame, stronger than fear itself, checkedvthese i • 
impulses. What! should it be thought that Markham Evefai’d,.;’ 
held one of the best soldiers who had drawn a sword in this Bad;-': 
war — Markham Everard, who had obtained such distinguished c 
rank in the army of the Parliament, though so young in years,- 
was afraid of remaining by himself in a twilight-room at mid-- * 
night? It hever should be said. 

Thisjwas, however, no charm for his unpleasant current of • 
thought. There rushed on his mind the various traditions .i; 
of Victor Lee’s chamber, which, though he had often despised p 
them as vague, unauthenticated, and inconsistent rumours,’ en~ , 
gendered by ancient superstition, and transmitted from genersp - 
tion to generation by loquacious credulity, had yet something 
in them which did not tend to allay the present unpleasant t 
state of his nerves. Then, when he recollected the events > 
of that very afternoon — the weapon pressed against his throat, ' 
and the strong arm which threw him backward on the floor • ■ 
-^if the remembrance served to contradict the idea of flit- '■ 
P^^^toms and unreal daggers, it certainly induced, him ; 
to believe that there^ was in some part of this extensive man- ", 
siqn a party of Cavaliers, or Malignants, harboured, who might 
anse in the night, overpower the guards, and execute upon 
mem all, but on Harrison in particular, as one of the regicide - !. 

timt vengeance which was so eagerly thirsted for by ‘the 
attuned followers of the slaughtered monarch. ' •' r 

He endeavoured to console himself on this subject by the -' 
^^ber and position of the guards, yet stfll was dissatisfied 


and haying taken yet more exact precautions,; 


ireepmg an extorted promise of silence which might ■> 



refleotiora, He bethougfit himseH that all ' 
^ sentries and ascertain thdt'y 

44^^ aw^e, alert, on the watch, and so situated that-in:=V 


.uuy were awto alert, on the watch, and so 
be^f Sf. to ^opport ^b other. , , 


bPrtAr ^ support eacn otner. : • "rms , , 

to He here Hkevkobild.!:':; 


: enaboy. What although old Victor Lee. tyas^a - 


saerileirioiiR -mAVT „ oici victor JLtee.was a , 

the fmt whiX^A^ and brewed- alorin f 
rood, while chmX ^^°?Sht from the ancient palace bf Holy-.; 
although his eldest Rnn^ budding were in flames? And .what h 
on was when a child scalded to deathm the? ' 
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same vessel ? How manj’- cliurches have been demplisbed since 
his time 1 How many fonts desecrated ? So many, indeed, that, 
were the vengeance of Heaven to visit such aggressions in a 
supernatural manner, no corner in England, no, not the most 
petty parish church, but would have_ its apparition. Tush, 
these are idle fancies, unworthy, especially, to be entertoined 
by those educated to believe that sanctity resides in the inten- 
tion and the act, not in the buildings or fonts, or the form of 
worshij).’ 

As thus he called together the articles of his Calvinistic 
creed, the bell of the great clock (a token seldom silent in such 
narratives) tolled three, and was immediately followed by the 
hoarse call of the sentinels through vault and gallery, upstairs 
and beneath, challenmng and answering each other with the 
usual watchword, ‘All’s well.’ Their voices mingled ■with the 
deep boom of the bell, yet ceased before that was silent, and , 
when they had died away, the tingling echo of the prolonged 
kneU w'as scarcely audible. Ere yet that last distant tingling 
had finally subsided into silence, it seemed as if it again was 
awakened ; and Bverard could hardly judge at first whether a 
new echo had taken up the falling cadence, or ■v\'hether some 
other and separate sound was disturbing anew the silence to 
which the deep knell had, as its voice ceased, consigned the 
ancient mansion and the woods around it. 

But the doubt was soon cleared up. The musical tones, 
which had mingled with the dying echoes of the Icnell, seemed 
at first to prolong, and afterwards to sur-vdve, them. A wild 
strain of melody, beginning at a distance, and growing louder 
as it advanced, seemed to pass from room to room, from cabinet 
to gallery, from hall to bower, through the deserted and dis- 
honoured ruins of the ancient residence of so many sover- 
eigns •, and, as it apprpached, no soldier gave alarm, nor did any 
of the numerous guests of various degrees who spent an un- 
pleasant and terrified night in that ancient mansion seem 
to dare to announce to each other the inexplicable cause of 
apprehension. 

Everard’s excited state of mind did not permit him to be so 
passive. The sounds approached so nigh, that it seemed they 
■were performing in the very next apartment a solemn service 
for the dead, when he gave the alarm, by calling loudly to his 
trusty attendant and friend Wildrake, who slumbered in the 
next chamber with only a door betwixt them, and even that 
ajar. 
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‘ Wildrake — Wildrake ! Up — up ! Dost thou not hear the 
alarm U 

There vras no answer from Wildrake, though the musical 
sounds, which now rung through the apartment as if the per- 
formers had actually been within its precincts, would have been 
sufficient to aAvaken a sleeping person, even without the shout 
of his comrade and patron. 

‘Alarm, -Roger Wildrake — alarm!’ again called Everard, 
getting out of bed and grasping his weapons. ‘ Get a light, and 
cry alarm ! ’ 

There was no answer. His voice died away as the sound, of 
the music seemed also to die ; and the same soft sweet voice, 
which still to his thinking resembled that of Alice Lee, was 
heard in his apartment, and, as he thought, at no distance 
from him. 


‘Your comrade will not answer,’ said the soft low voice. 
‘ Those only hear the alarm whose consciences feel the call.’ 

‘ Again this mummery ! ’ said Everard. ‘I am better armed 
than 1 was of late ; and but for the sound of that voice, the 
speaker had bought his trifling dear.’ 

It was singular, we may observe in passing, that the instant 
^ n rounds of the human voice were heard by Everard, 

all idea of supernatural interference was at an end, and the 
cliann by which he had been formerly fettered appeared to be 
broken ; .so much is the influence of imaginary or superstitious 
terror clcpendent, so far as respects strong judgments at least, 
uj^nv hat IS vague or ambiguous; and so readily do distinct 
oxnress ideas bring such judgments back to the 
current of ordinary life. 

' - returaed answer, as addressing his thoughts as well 

^ ^ laugh at the weapons thou thinkest should 
M vn*! ^ guardians of Woodstock they have no 

V. '' v’ ’ effect of thy weapons, 

tik nr. 1 pur purpose to harm thee : thou art of a 

noble in thy disposition, though, unreclaimed 
nurtured, thou hanntpcif. Wlf.Tl Vifno arifl nfAWR. 

V. in 


! 


to 




^ hauntest vuth kites and carrion crows. 
iiirV'if’ pi' hence on the morrow, for, if thou tarriest 
h vultures, and ravens which have thought 

icp, thou wilt inevitably .share their fate. Away, 
A’rf' may be swept and garnished for the 
pf; ^yho liavc a better right to inhabit them.’ 

,*”* r”' rai.sed voice. ‘Once more I warn 

<‘j liefy me in vain. 1 am no child to be fright- 


bo 
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of 
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ened by goblins’ tales, and no coward, armed as I am, to be 
alarmed at tbe threats of banditti. If I give you a moment’s 
indulgence, it is for the sake of dear and misguided fiiends, 
who may be concerned with this dangerous gambol. ^ Know, I 
can brin^ a troop of soldiers round the castle, who will search 
its most inward recesses for the author of this audacious frolic ; 
and if that search should fail, it will cost but a few barrels of 
gunpowder to make the mansion a heap of ruins, and hury 
under them the authors of such an ill-judged pastime.’ 

‘ You speak proudly, sir colonel,’ said another voice, similar 
to that harsher and stronger tone b}’^ which he had been ad- 
dressed in the gallery ; ‘ trj' your courage in this direction.’ 

‘ You should not dare me twice,’ said Colonel Everard, ‘ had 
1 a glimpse of light to take aim by.’ 

& he spoke, a sudden gleam of light was thrown with a 
brilliancy which almost dazzled the speaker, showing distinctly 
a form somewhat resembling that of Victor Lee, as represented 
in his picture, holding in one hand a lady completely veiled, 
and in the other his leading-staff or truncheon. Both figures 
were animated, and, as it appeared, standing within six feet 
of him. 


* Were it not for the woman,’ said Everard, ‘ I would not be 
thus mortally dared.’ 

‘ Spare not for the female form, but do your worst,’ replied 
the same voice. ‘ I defy you.’ 

‘Eepeat your defiance when I have counted thrice,’ said 
Everard, ‘ and take the punishment of your insolence. Once — 

I have cocked my pistol. _ Twice — I never missed my aim. By 
all that is sacred, I fire if you do not withdraw. When I pro- 
nounce the next number, I will shoot you dead where you stand. ■ 
I am yet unwilling to shed blood ; I give you another chance of 
fii^t, once — twice — thrice ! ’ 

Everard aimed at the bosom, and discharged his pistol. The 
figure waved its arm in an attitude of scorn ; and a loud laugh 
arose, during which the light, as gradually growing weaker, 
danced and glimmered upon the apparition of the aged knight 
and tlien disappeared. Bverard’s life-Wood ran cold to Ms heW 
'Had he been of human mould,' he thought, ' the bullet must 

b\tgi'''^''“ 

^e feeling of oppression was now so strong as to be actually 

to the fireside, and 

flung on the embers, which were yet gleaming, a handful of dry 
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fnol T+ mesentlv blazed, and afforded bim light to see_ the 
foi inevCtotL He looked todfe 

a?Zd, and^alf expected some ^lTTri*«“ 

visible. But he saw nothing save the old fu^ 
reading-desh, and other articles, which 
same state as when Sir Henry Lee departed. He . e 
trollable desire, mingled mth 

portrait of the ancient knight, which the form • „fppinifys 

Longly resembled. He hesitatedbetwixt the opposing feelmgs, 

but at length snatched, with desperate of 

which he had extinguished, and relighted it, 
the fuel had again died away. He >eld it up the ancient 
portrait of Victor Lee, and gazed o\\t with eager curios 
unmingled with fear. Almost the childish terrors of fos earner 
days returned, and he thought the severe pale ey 
ancient warrior followed his, and menaced pim^ wi 
pleasure. And although he quicldy argued himseh 
such an absurd belief, yet the mixed feelings ot his nima 
were expressed in words that seemed half addresse 

ancient portrait. .. r „ nr 

‘ Soul of my mother’s ancestor,’ he said, be it fo.i^ , . 
for woe, by designing men or by supernatural beings, 
these ancient halls are disturbed, I am resolved to leav 
on the morrow.’ . i r- ,1 

‘ I rejoice to hear it, with all my soul/ said a voice be 
him. 

He turned, saw a tad figure in white, with a sort of turban upon 
its head, and dropping the candle in the exertion, mstan y 
grappled with it. 


‘ Thau at least are palpable,’ he said, , 

‘Palpable!’ answered he whom he grasped so strong y- 
‘ ’Sdeatfo methinks you might know that without the nsk 
choking me ; and if you loose me not, I ’U show you that w 
can play at the game of wrestling.’ i oo 

‘ Hoger Wildrake 1 ’ said Bverard, letting the Cavalier loo , 
and stepping back. p -o or 

‘ Boger Wildrake ? ay, truly. Hid you take me for xlog 
Bacon, come to help you to raise the Hevil, for the pl^^ 
smells^ of sulphur consumedly ? ’ 

' ft Is the pistol I fired. Hid you not hear it 1 , 

y®s, it was the first thing waked me, for that nign 
^p which I pulled on made me sleep like a dormouse. Psnaw, 
I feel my brains giddy with it yet.’ 
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‘And wlierefore came yon not on tlie instant? I never 
needed help more. 

‘ I came as fast as I could,’ answered Wildrake ; ‘ but it was 
some time ere I got my senses collected, for I was dreaming of 
that cursed field at Naseby ; and then the door of my room 
was shut, and hard to open, till I played the locksmith with 
my foot.’ 

‘ How 1 it was open when I went to bed/ said Everard. 

‘It was locked when I came out of bed, though,’ said 
■Wildjake, ‘and I marvel you heard me not when I forced it 
open.’ 

‘ My mind was occupied otherwise/ said Everard. 

‘Well,’ said Wildrake, ‘but what has happened? Here am 
I bolt upright, and ready to fight, if this ya-wning fit will give 
me leave. Mother Redcap’s mightiest is weaker than I drank 
last night, by a bushel to a barleycorn. I have quaffed the 
very elixir of -malt. Ha — yaw.’ 

‘ And some opiate' besides, I should think,’ said Everard. 

* Yery like — very like 3 less than the pistol-shot would not 
waken me — even me, who with but an ordinary grace-cup sleep 
as lightly as a maiden on the first of May, when she watches 
for tne earliest beam to go to gather dew. But what are you 
about to do next ? ’ 

‘ Nothing,’ answered Everard. 

‘ Nothing ? ’ said "Wildrake, in surprise. 

‘I speak it,’ said Colonel Everard, ‘less for your informa- 
tion than for that of others who may hear me, that I will leave 
the lodge this morning, and, if it is possible, remove the 
Commissioners.’ 

‘Hark,’ said Wildrake, ‘do you not hear some noise, lilce 
the distant sound of the applause of a theatre ? The gobhns 
of the place rejoice in your departure.’ 

‘I shaU leave Woodstock,’ said Everard, ‘to the occupation ' 
of my uncle Sir Henry Lee,_ and his family, if they choose to 
resume it ; not that I am ifightened into this as a, concession 
to the series of artifices which have been played off on this 
occasion, but solely because such was my intention fi:om the 
beginning. But let me warn,’ he added, raising his voice -r- 
‘let me warn the parties concerned in this combination that 
though it may pass off successfiilly on a fool like Desborough’ 

a visionary like Harrison, a coward like Bletson- ’ ’ 

Here a voice distinctly spoke, as standing near them — ‘ Or a 
wise, moderate, and resolute person like Coloneh Everard.’ 
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‘ By Heaven, tlie voice came from tbe^ picture, ‘ said Wild- 
rake, dramng his sword; ‘I will pink his plated armour for 


‘ Offer no violence,’ said Everard, startled at the interrupfaon, 
but resuming with firmness what he was saying. ‘ Let those 
engaged be aware that, however this string of artifices may 
be immediately successful, it must, when closely looked into, 
be attended with the punishment^ of all concerned, the 
demolition of Woodstock, and the irremediable downfau of the 
family of Lee. Let all concerned think of this, and desist m 
time.’ , 

He paused, and almost expected a reply, hut none sucn 


came. _ , 

‘It is a very odd thing,’ said Wildrake; ‘but — 
my brain cannot compass it just now : it whirls round like a 
toast in a bowl of muscadine. I must sit down — ; ha-yaw ancl 

discuss it at leisure. Gramercy, good elbow-chair.’ 

So saying, he threw himself, or rather sank gradually, down 
on a large easy-chair, which had been often pressed by tue 
weight of stout Sir Henry Lee, and in an instant was sound 
asleep. Everard was far from feeling the same inclination tor 
slumber, yet his mind was relieved of the apprehension of any 
farther visitation that night; for he considered his treaty to 
evacuate Woodstock as made known to, and accepted in ail 
probability by, those whom the intrusion of the Commissimers 
^d induced to take such singular measures for expelling them- 
His opinion, which had for a time bent towards a belief in 
something supernatural in the disturbances, had now returned 
to the more rational mode of accounting for them by dexterous 
combination, for which such a mansion as Woodstock afforded 
so many facilities. 

^ He heaped the hearth with fuel, lighted the candle, ana, 
examining poor Wildrake’s situation, adjusted him as easily m 
the chair as he could, the Cavalier stirring his limbs no more 
tnan an infant. His situation went far, in his patron’s opinion, 
to infer trick and confederacy, for ghosts have no occasion to 
possets. He threw himself on the bed, and wmle 
ne tnonght these strange circumstances over, a sweet and low 
. ^ ®f musm stole through the chamber, the words ‘ Good- 
nignt good-night — good-night,’ thrice repeated, each time in 
r ^-nd more distant tone, seeming to assure him that tne 
go ims and he were at truce, if not at peace, and that he had 
no more disturbance to expect that night.. He had scarcely 
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tlie courage to call out a * good-night’; for, after all his con- 
yiction of the existence of a trick, it was so well performed as 
to hrhig wth it a feeling of fear, just like what an audience 
experience during the performance of a tragic scene, which 
they know to he unreal, and which yet affects' their passions 
hy its near approach to nature. Sleep overtook him at last, 
and left him not till broad daylight on the ensuing morning. 



CHAPTER XVI 


And yonder sbines Aurora’s harbinger, 

At whose approach ghosts, wandering here and there, 
Troop home to churchyard. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream. 



’ITH the fresh air, and the rising of morning, every 
feeling of the preceding night had passed away from 
Colonel Everard’s mind, excepting wonder how the 
effects which he had witnessed could be produced. He exam- 
ined the whole room, sounding both floor and wainscot with his 
knuckles and cane, but was unable to discern any secret pas- 
sages ; while the door, secured by a strong cross-bolt, and the 
lock besides, remained as firm as when he had fastened it on 
the preceding^ evening. The apparition resembling Victor Lee 
next called his attention. Ridiculous- stories had been often 
circulated of this figure, or one exactly resembling it, having 
been met with by night among the waste apartments and corri- 
. ^Le old palace ; and Markham Everard had often heard 
sucn in his childhood. He was angry to recollect his own defi- 
ciency of courage, and the thrill which he felt on the preceding 
before^' confederacy doubtless, such an object was placed 

Surely, he^ said, ‘this fit of childish folly could not make 
me miss my aim ; more likely that the bullet had been with- 
tlr^ clandestinely from my pistol.’ 

bill! ^ ?^V^teed that which was undischarged ; he found the 
1^® investigated the apartment opposite to the 
n rnTn^4. V. ii^d fired, and at five feet from the floor, m 

fl-nr.Qo ^ the bedside and the place where the 

i^plf ^ pistol-ball had recently buried 

harl firori • "'^^'inscot. He had little doubt, therefore, that he 
place wWn and indeed, to have arrived at the 
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doubt whether the art of ^^'itehcraft or conjuration had not been 
called in to assist the machinations of those daring conspirators, 
who, being themselves mortal, might, nevertheless, according to 
the universal creed of tlie times, have invoked and obtained 
assistance from the inhabitants of another world. 

His next investigation respected the. picture of Victor Lee 
itself. He examined it minutel}'^ as he stood on the floor before 
it, and compared its pale, shadowy, faintly-traced outlines, its 
faded colours, the stern repose of the eye, and deathlike 
pallidness of the countenance with its different aspect on the 
preceding night, when illuminated by the artificial light which 
fell full upon it, Avhile it left every other part of the room in 
comparative darlcness. The features seemed then to have an 
unnatural glow, while the rising and falling of the flame in the 
chimney gave the head and limbs something which resembled 
the appearance of actual motion. Now, seen by day, it was a 
mere picture of the hard and ancient school of Holbein ; last 
night, it seemed for the moment something more. Determined 
to get to the bottom of this contrivance if possible, Everard, by 
the assistance of a table and chair, examined the portrait stiU 
more closely, and endeavoured to ascertain the existence of any 
private spring, by which it mi^ht be slipt aside — a contrivance 
not unfrequent in ancient buildings, which usually abounded 
with means of access and escape, communicated to none but 
the lords of the castle, or their immediate confidants. But the 
panel on which Victor Lee was painted was firmly fiixed in the 
wainscoting of the apartment, of which it made a part, and 
the colonel satisfied himself that it could not have been * used 
for the purpose which he had suspected. 

. He next aroused his faithful squire "Wildrake, who, notwith- 
standing his deep share of the ‘blessedness of sleep,’ had scarce 
even yet got rid of the effects of the grace-cup of the precedino- 
evening. ‘ It was the reward,’ according to his own view tff 
the matter, ‘of his temperance, one single draught having 
made him sleep more late, and more sound than a matter of 
half a dozen, or from thence to a dozen, pulls would have done 

when he was guAty of the enormity of rere-suppers,i and of 
dnnking deep after them. j uia ui 


‘Had your temperate draught,’ said Everard, ‘been huf 
thought more strongly seasoned, Wildrake, thou hadst Lnf 
sound that the last trump only could have waked thee ’ ^ 
'Andthen,- answered Wildrake, ‘J should W ^aked with 

1 See Note 3. 


a 

so 
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a iieadaclie, Mark ; for I see my modest sip has not exempted 
me from that epilogue. But let us go forth, and see how the 
night, which we have passed so strangely, has been spent by 
the rest of them. I suspect they are all right willing to 
evacuate Woodstoclr, unless they have either rested better than 
we or at least been more lucky in lodgings.’ 

‘ In that case, I will de.spatch thee dovm to Joceline’s hut, to 
negotiate the re-entrance of Sir Henry Lee and his family into 
their old apartments, where, my interest with the General being 
joined with the indifferent repute of the place itself, I thinlc 
they have Httle.chance of being disturbed either by the present 
or by any new Commissioners.’ 

‘ But how are they to defend themselves against the fiends, 
my gallant colonel 1 ’ said Wildrake. ‘ Methinks, had I an in- 
terest in yonder pretty girl such as thou dost boast, I should 
be loth to expose her to the terrors of a residence at TS^ood- 
s^cl?,iWhere these devils — I beg their pardon, for I suppose 
they hear every word we say — these merry goblins make 
g3,y work from twilight till morning.’ 

My dear Wildrake,’ said the colonel, ‘ I, as well as you, 
believe it possible that our speech may be overheard; but I 
speak my mind plainly. I trust Sir Henry 
engaged in this siUy .plot : I cannot reconcile 
one, the modesty of- the other, or the 
ffror. of both, that any motive could engage them in so 
oonjunctiou. But the fiends are all of your own 
am .Pensuasion, Wildrake, all true-blue Cavaliers; and I 

unconneAfPfl T i.-i n.^.^ ^ t ^ 



PTirl 7 - macnmations. joesiaes, oir neiuj' 

bp fnr know every comer about the place : it vdll 

than nnn ^®°olt to play off any ghostly machinery upon him 
and ^^S'ngers, But let us to our toilet, and when water 
■to be doim ’ ^ work, we will inquire what is next 

woi^^hrnS^^ Pnritan’s garb of mine is hardly 

weicht nf Wildrake ; ‘ and but for this hundred- 

I look iron, with which thou hast bedizened me. 

I’ll makp ^ bankrupt Quaker than anything else. But 
party.’ ^ spruce as ever was a canting rogue of your 

tune— humming at the same time the- Cavalier 
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‘Thougli for a time avc see ■NNniitcliall 
"With cob\Yebs hnng around the wall. 

Yet Heaven shall make nine.ncls for all, 

\Yhen the King shall enjoy his ovai again.’ 


‘ Thou forgettest who are tvithouV said Colonel Everard. 

*Ko, I remember who are 'uithin,’ replied his friend. ‘I 
only sing to my merry goblins, who will like me all the better 
for it. Tush, man, the de^^ls are my weios^ and when I 
see them, I will wan-ant they prove such roaring boj'.s as I knew 
when I sen'ed under Lunsford and Goring — fellows with long 
nails that nothing escaped, bottomless stomachs that nothing 
filled, mad for pillaging, rantinm drinldng, and fighting, sleeping 
rough on the trenches, and a3ung stuTibornly in their boots. 
Ah I those merry days are gone ! Well, it is the fashion to 
make a grave face on ’t among Cavaliers, and specially the par- 
sons that have lost their tithe-pigs ; but I was fitted for the 
element of the time, and never did or can desire merrier days 
than I bad during that same barbarous, bloody, and unnatural 
rebellion.’ 

‘ Thou wert ever a wild sea-bird, Roger, even according to 
j’our name, liking the gale better than the calm, the boisterous 
ocean better than the smopth lake, and your rough, wild struggle 
against the wind than daily food, ease, and quiet.’ 

‘ Pshaw ! a fig for your smooth lake, and your old woman to 
feed me with brewer’s grains, and the poor dralie obliged to 
come swattering whenever she whistles ! Everard, I like to feel 
the vind rustle against my pinions — now diving, now on the 
crest of the wave, now in ocean, now in sky ; that is the wild- 
drake’s joy, my grave one. And in the Civil War so it went 
with us — down in one county, up in another, beaten to-day 
victorious to-morrow, now starving in some barren leaguer 
now revelling in a Presbyterian's pantiy —his cellars, his plate- 
chest, his old judicial thumb-ring, his pretty serving-wench all 
at command ! ’ & , , mi 

‘Hush, friend,’ said Everard; ‘remember I hold that ner 
suasion.’ 


‘ More the pity, Mark— more the pity,’ said Wildralie : ‘but 
as you say. It is nee^ess talking of it. Let us e’en go and see 
how your Preshytenan pastor, Mr. Holdenough, has forpH 
jvhetber ha has i,Tovad more able to foil theWpS’tSa 
have you his disciple and auditor. 

mb 1 -fTi CX O ‘VI ^ 
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of whom had seen or heard something extraordinary in the 
course of the night. It is needless to describe i)articularly the 
various rumours which each contributed to the common stock, 
with the greater alacrity that in such cases there seems always 
to he a sort of disgrace in not having seen or suffered as much 
as others. 

The most moderate of the narrators only talked of sounds 
like the mewing of a cat, or the growling of a dog, especially 
the squeaking of a pig. They heard also as if it had been nails 
driven and saws used, and the clashing of fetters, and the rustling 
of silk gowns, and the notes of music, and in short all sorts 
of sounds which have nothing to do "with ^each other. Others 
swore they had smelt savours of various lands, chiefly bitumi- 
nous, indicating a Satanic derivation ; others did not indeed 
swear, but protested, to visions of men in armour, horses without 
heads, asses mth horns, and cows with six legs, not to mention 
black figures, whose cloven hoofs gave plain information what 
realm they belonged to. 

But these strongly-attested cases of nocturnal disturbances 
among the sentinels had been so general as to prevent alarm 
and succour on any particular point, so that those who were on 
duty called in vain on the co7’ps de garde, who were trembling 
on their own post j and an alert enemy might have done com- 
plete execution on the whole garrison. But amid this general 
alerte, no violence appeared to be meant, and annoyance, not 
injury, seemed to have been the goblins’ object, excepting in 
the case of one poor fellow, a trooper, who had followed Haixison 
m nail his battles, and now was sentinel in that very vestibule 
won which Everard had recommended them to mount a guard. 

e had presented his carabine at something which came suddenly 
won him, when it was wrested out of his hands, and he himself 
wocked down with the butt end of it. His broken head and 
waf j bedding of Desborough, upon whom a tub of ditch- 
nf ^ emptied during his sleep, were the only pieces 

evidence to attest the disturbances of the night, 
tlip n from Harrison’s apartment were, as delivered by 

fho "^^fter Tomkins, that truly the general had passed 
sIppti^^o j^^^^^twbed, though there was still upon him a deep 
Evprnrri^^ ^ folding of the hands to slumber; from which 
narl pf ,^^^t the machinators had esteemed Harrison s 

evening i^®ckoning sufiiciently paid off on the preceding 

He then proceeded to the apartment doubly garrisoned by 
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the ^Yorshipfnl Tcsborongli and tlic philosopliical Bleteon. 
They ^Yere both ii])_ and dressing themselves, the former opeu- 
monthed in his feeling of fear and suftering. Indeed, no sooner 
had Everard entered than the ducked and dismayed colonel 
made a dismal complaint of the way he had spent the night, 
and murmured not a little against bis worshipful kinsman for 
imposing a task upon him which inferred so much annoyance. 

‘Could not his Excellency my kinsman Noll,’ he stiid, ‘have 
given his poor relative and brother-in-law a sop somewhere else 
than out of this IVoodstock, which seems to be the Devil’s own 
porridge-pot ? I cannot sup broth with the Devil ; I have no 
long spoon — not 1.^ ^ Coula he not have quartered me in some 
quiet comer, and ^ven this haunted place to some of his 
preachers and prayers, who know the Bible as well as the 
muster-roll 1 whereas I know the four hoofs of a clean-going 
nag, or the points of a team of oxen, better than all the books 
of Moses. But I will give it over, at once and for ever : hopes 
of earthly gain shall never make me run the risk of being 
carried away bodily by the Devil, be.sides being set upon my 
head one whole night, and soused with ditch-water the next. 
No — no ; I am too wise for that.’ 

]\Iaster Bletson had a different part to act. He complained 
of no personal annoyances ; on the contrary, he declared ‘ he 
should have slept as well as ever he did in his life, but for the 
abominable disturbances around him, of men calling to arms 
every half hour, when so much as a cat trotted by one of their 
posts. He would rather,’ he said, ‘ have slept among a whole 
sabaoth of witches, if such creatures could be found.’ 

■ ‘Then you think there are no such things as apparitions 
Master Bletson 1 ’ said Everard. ‘ I used to be sceptical on the 
subject; but, on my life, to-night has been a strange one ’ 

XI. ‘ Dr^ms— dreams— dreams my simple colonel,’ said Bletson, 
though his pale_ face and shaking limbs belied the assumed 
courage with which he spoke. ‘Old Chaucer, sir, hath told us 

WooXtoXSere — “f 

‘Chaser V said Dpborough ; ‘ some huntsman belike, by his 
name. Does he walk, like Heame at Windsor V ^ 

■ Obaacer,’ said Bletson, ‘my d^r Desborongb, is one of 
those TOuderful feUows, as Colonel Everard knowi, whTlive 
many a hundred years ator they are buried, and rvholeworfs 
haunt our ears after their bones are long mouldered in fte 
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‘Ay — ay! -^vel],’ answered Desborough, to whom this de- 
scription of the old poet was unintelligible, ‘ I for one desire 
his room rather than his company — one of your conjurers, I 
warrant him. But what says he to the matter 1 ’ 

‘ Only a slight spell, which I will take the freedom to repeat 
to Colonel EverarA’ said Bletson ; ‘ but which would be as bad 
as Greek to thee, DesborougL Old Geofire}^ lays the whole 
blame of our nocturnal disturbance on superfluity of humours, 

Which causen folke to dred in their dreams 
Of arrowes, and of fire witli red gleams, 

Right as the humour of melancholy 
Gauseth many a man in sleep to cry 
For fear of great bulls and hears black, 

And others that black devils vill them take.’ 


_While he was thus declaiming, Everard observed a book 
sticking out from beneath the 2)illow of the bed lately occupied 
by the honourable member. 

‘ Is that Chaucer 1 ’ he said, making to the volume. ‘ I 

would like to look at the passage ’ 

^ ‘ Chaucer 1 ’ said Bletson, hastening to interfere ; ‘ no, that 
IS Lucretius — my darling Lucretius. I cannot let you see it : 
1 have some private marks.'’ 

But by this time Everard had the book in his hand. 
Lucretius!’ he said. ‘No, Master Bletson, this is not 
ucretms, but a fitter comforter in dread or in danger. Wby 
snouid you be ashamed of it? Only, Bletson, instead of 
res mg your head, if you can but anchor your heart upon this 

nu serve you in better stead than Lucretius or 

Liiaucer either.’ 

Why, what book is it ? ’ said Bletson, his pale cheek 
0 ounng with the shame of detection. ‘ Oh, the Bible ! 

contemptuously; ‘some book of my fellow 
Jews have been -always superstitious, ever 
since Juvenal’s time, thou Imowest- 


Qnaliacnnque voles Judsei somnia vendunt. ’ 
well-me^g^fo(S? ^ ^ warrant you, for ’tis a 

Testament as well as 
ashampd or Everard. ‘ Come, my dear Bletson, do not be 
ina von +/-> wise^ thing you ever did in your life, suppos- 

view to an hour of apprehension, with a 

view to profit by the contents.’ 
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Bletson’s vanity was so much galled that it overcame his 
constitutional cowardice. His little thin fingers quivered for 
eagerness, his neck and cheeks w'ere as red as scarlet, and his 
articulation was as thick and vehement as — in short, as if he 
had been no philosopher. 

‘ Master Everard,’ he said, ‘ you are a man of the sword, sir ; 
and, sir, you seem to suppose yourself entitled to say whatever 
comes into your mind with respect to civilians, sir. But I 
would have you remember, sir, that there are hounds beyond 
which human patience may be urged, sir, and jests which no 
man of honour will endure, sir; and, therefore, I expect an 
apology for your present language, Colonel Everard, and this 
unmannerly jesting, sir, or you may chance to hear from me 
in a way that will not please you.J 

Everard could not help smiling at this explosion of valour, 
engendered by irritated self-love. 

‘Look you. Master Bletson,’ he said, ‘I have been a soldier, 
that is true, but I was never a bloody-minded one ; and as a Chris- 
tian, I am unwilling to enlarge the kingdom of darkness by send- 
ing a new vassal thither before his time. If Heaven gives you 
time to repent, I see no reason why my hand should deprive you 
of it, which, were we to have a rencontre, would be your fate in 
the thrust of a sword or the pulling of a trigger. I therefore 

E refer to apologise ;_and I call Desborough, if he has recovered 
is wits, to bear evidence that I do apologise for having sus- 
pected you, who are completely the slave of your own vanity, 
of any tendency, however slight, towards grace or good sense! 
And I farther apologise for the time that I have wasted in 
endeavouring to wash an Ethiopian white, or in recommending 
rational inquiry to a self-willed atheist.' 

Bletson, overjoyed at the turn the matter had taken — for 
the defiance was scarce out of his mouth ere he began to 
tremble for the consequences — answered with great eagerness 
pd servihty of manner — ‘Nay, dearest colonel, say no more of 
it, an apology is all that is necessary among men of honour : 
it neither leaves dishonour with him who asks it nor infers 
degradation on him who makes it.’ 

‘Not such an apology as I have made, 1 trust,’ said the 
colonel. 

‘ No, no —not in the least,' answered Bletson ; ‘ one apolo^v 
serves me just as well as another, and Desborough will bear 
witness you have made one, and that is aU there can be said 
on the subject.’ 
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‘Master Destorough and you/ rejoined the colonel, ‘wiU 
take care how the matter is reported, I daresay, and I only 
recommend to both that, if mentioned at all, it may be told 
correctly.’ 

‘ Nay — nay, we will not mention it at all,’ said Bletson : ‘ we 
will forget it from this moment. Only, never suppose me 
capable of superstitious weakness. Had I been afraid of an 
apparent and real danger — why, such fear is natural to man, and 
I will not deny that the mood of mind may have happened to me 
as well as to others. But to he thought capable of resorting 
to speUs, and sleeping with books under my pillow to secure 
myself against ghosts — on my word, it was enough to provoke 
one to quarrel, for the moment, with his very best friend. And 
now, colonel, what is to be done, and how is our duty to be 
executed at this accursed placS 1 If I should get such a wetting 
as Deshorough’s, why I should die of catarrh, though you see 
it hurts him no more than a bucket of water thrown over a 


post-horse. You are, I presume, a brother in our commission; 
how are you of opinion we should proceed V 
< * comes Harrison,’ said Everard, 

and I wiU lay my commission from the Lord Greneral before 
you all, which, as you see. Colonel Desborough, commands you 
to desist from acting on your present authority, and intimates 
In^l^sure accordingly, that you withdraw from this place.’ 

• took the paper and examined the signature. . ‘ It 

IS IN oil s signature^ sure enough,’ said he, dropping his under . 
jaw , only, every time of late he has made the “ Oliver ” as large 
as a giant, while the “ Cromwell ” creeps after like a dwarf, as if 
e surname were like to disappear one of these days altogether. 
4 -n Excellency our lansman, Noll Cromwell, since he 
^ surname yet, so unreasonable as to think his relations 
ana toends are to be set upon their heads tih they have the 
their neck, drenched as if they had been plunged in a 

night, by all sort of devils, 
nnd get not a penny of smart-money? 

■ 1 nie for swearing — if that ’s the case, I had 

^ niy farm, and mind team and herd, than dangle 
She woo ^ ^ fae'nkless person, though I have wived his sister. 

his hlad now ^ 

honoiiroKio^ purpose,’ said Bletson, ‘to stir debate in this 
attaphTTionf "^^11 doubt the veneration and 

v'hich I bear to our noble General, whom the 
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current of events, and liis own matcKless qualities of courage 
and constancy, have raised so high in these deplorable days. 
If I were to term him a direct and immediate emanation of the 
Animus Mundi itself — something which nature had produced 
in her proudest hour, while exerting herself, as is her law, for 
the preservation of the creatures to whom she has given exist- 
ence — I should scarce exhaust the ideas which I entertain of 
him ; always protesting, that I am by no means to he held as 
admitting, but merely as granting for the sake of argument, 
the possible existence of that species of emanation or exhalation 
from the Animus Mundi of which I have made mention. I 
appeal to you. Colonel Desborough, who are his Excellency’s 
relation — to you. Colonel Everard, who hold the dearer title of 
his friend, whether I have overrated my zeal in his behalf? ’ 
Everard bowed at this pause, ’but Desborough gave a more 
complete authentication. ‘Nay, I can hear witness to that. I 
have seen when you were AviUing to tie his points or brush 
his cloak, or the like ; and to he treated thus ungratefully, 
and gudgeoned of the opportunities which had been given 
you——’ 

‘ It is not for that,’ said Bletson, waving his hand gracefully. 
‘You do me wrong. Master Desborough — you do indeed, kind 
sir, although I know you meant it not. No, sir — no partial 
consideration of private interest prevailed on me to undertake 
this charge. It was conferred on me by the Parliament of 
England, in whose name *this war commenced, and by the 
Council of State, who are the conservators of England’s liberty. 
And the chance and serene hope of serving the country, the 
confidence that I — and you,. Master Desborough, and you, 
worthy General Harrison — superior, as I am, to all selfish con- 
siderations — to which I am sure you also, good Colonel Everard, 
would he superior, had you been named in this commission, as 
I would to_ Heaven you had — I say the hope of serving the 
country, with the aid of such respectable associates, one and ah. 
of them — as well as you. Colonel Everard, supposing you to have 
been of the number — induced me to accept of this opportunity, 
whereby I might, gratuitously, with your assistance, render so 
much advantage to our dear mother the Commonwealth of 
England. Such was my hope, my trust, my confidence. And 
now comes my Lord General’s warrant to dissolve the authority 
by which we are entitled to act. Gentlemen, I ask this honour- 
able meeting — with all respect to his Excellency — whether 
his commission be paramount to that from which he himself 
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directly holds Ms commission? No one will say so. I ask 
whether he has climbed into the seat from which the late Man 
descended, or hath a great seal, or means to proceed by pre- 
rogative in such a case 1 I cannot see reason to believe it, and 
therefore I must resist such doctrine. I am in your judgment^ 
my brave and honourable colleagues j hut, touching my own 
poor opinion, I feel myself under the unhappy necessity of 
proceeding in our commission, as if the interruption had not 
taken place ; with this addition, that the Board of Sequestrators 
should sit by day at this same lodge of Woodstock, hut that, 
to reconcile the minds of weak brethren, who may be afilicted 
by superstitious rumour.s, as well as to avoid any practice on 
our persons by the Malignants, who, I am convinced, are busy 
in this neighbourhood, we should remove our sittings after 
sunset to the George Inn, in the neighbouring borough.’ 

‘Good Master Bletson,’ replied Colonel Everard, ‘it is not 
for me to reply to you ; hut you may laiow in what characters 
this army of England and their General write their authority. 
I fear me the annotation on this precept of the General will he 
expressed by the march of a troop of horse from Oxford to see 
it executed. I believe there are orders out for that effect ; and 
you know by late experience that the soldier will obey his 
brenml equally against King and Parliament.’ 

inat obedience is conditional,’ said Harrison, starting fiercely 
up. liimw st thou not, Markham Everard, that I have followed 
e man Cromwell as close as the hull-dog follows his master ? 

^ spaniel, either to he beaten or 

ave the food I have earned snatched from me, as if I were a 
e cur, whose wages are a whipping and free leave to wear my 
^ amongst the three of us, that we might 

^ ^ , PiOQsly, and with advantage to the Commonwealth, 

S^med out of this commission three, or it may he fiy6, 
usand pounds. And does Cromwell imagine I wiU part with 
phnrLo ^*^sh word? No man goeth a warfare on his own 
thp o • h serves the altar must live by the altar, and 

i! have means to provide them with good harness 
Bnpa horses against the unsealing and the pouring forth, 
him tn ^ much of a tame tiger as to penmt 

thrown TTiQ 7 pleasure the miserable dole he hath 

here hpmn- surety I will resist; and the men who are 

who’exnpr^ regiment — men who wait, and 

his w^nn’ l^-mps burning and loins girded, and each one 
P bound upon his thigh — will aid me to make this 
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house good against every assault — ay, even against Cromwell 
himself, until the latter coming. _ Selah — Selah ! ’ 

‘ And I,’ said Tesborough, ‘ will levy troops and protect your 
out-quarters, not choosing at present to close myself up in 
garrison ’ 

‘ And I,’ said Bletson, ‘ will do my part, aqd hie me to town 
and lay the matter before Parliament, arising in my place for 
that effect.’ 


Everard was little moved by all these threats. The only 
formidable one, indeed, was that of Harrison, whose enthusiasm, 
joined with his courage, and obstinacy, and character among 
the fanatics of his own principles, made him a dangerous 
enemy. Before trying any arguments with the refractory 
major-general, Everard endeavoured to moderate his feelings, 
and threw something in about the late disturbances. 

‘ Talk not to me of supernatural disturbances, young man — 
talk not to me of enemies in the body or out of the body. Am 
I not the champion chosen and commissioned to encounter and 
to conquer the great Dragon, and the Beast which cometh out 
of the sea 1 Am I not to command the left wing and two 
regiments of the centre, when • the saints shall encounter with 
the countless legions of Gog and Magog 1 I tell thee that my 
name is written on the sea of glass mingled with fire, and that 
I win keep this place of Woodstock against all mortal men, and 
against all devils, whether in field or chamber, in the forest or 
in the meadow, even till the saints reign in the fulness of their 
glory ! ’ 

, Everard saw it was then time to produce two or three lines 
under Cromwell’s hand, which he had received from the General 
subsequently to the communication through Wildrake. The 
information they contained was calculated to allay the • disap- 
pointment of the Commissioners. This document assigned as 
the reason of superseding the Woodstock Commission, that he 
should probably propose to the Parliament to'require the assist- 
ance of General Harrison, Colonel Desborough, and Master 
Bletson, the honourable member for Littlefaith, in a much 
greater matter, namely the disposing of the royal property 
and disparkmg of the king s forest, at Windsor. So soon as 
this idea was started, all parties pricked up their ears • 
their drooping, and' gloomy and vindictive, looks began to mve 
plane to courteous smiles and to a cheerfulness which lauS 
in their eyes and turned their mustachios upwards 

® honouraUe and 
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excellent cousin and kinsman of all species of unldndness; 
Master Bletson discovered that the interest of the state ^ras 


trebly concerned in the good administration of Windsor more 
than in that of Woodstock; as for Harrison, he exclaimed, 
without disguise or hesitation, that the gleaning of the grapes 
of Windsor was better than the vintage of Woodstock. ^ Thus 
speaking, the glance of his dark eye ej^ressed as much triumph 
in the proposed earthly advantage as if it had not been, accord- 
mg to his vain persuasion, to he shortly exchanged for his share 
in the general reign of the millennium. His delight, in short, 
resembled the joy of an eagle, who preys upon a lamb m the 
evening with not the less relish because she descries in the 
distant landscape an hundred thousand men about to join 
battle with daybreak, and to give her an endless feast on the 
hearts and life-blood of the valiant. 

Yet, though all agreed that they would be obedient to the 
General’s pleasure in this matter, Bletson proposed, as a pre- 
cautionary measure, in which all agreed, that they should take 
up their abode for some time in the town of Woodstock, to wait 
for their new commissions respecting Windsor ; and this upon 
the prudential consideration, that it was best not to slip one 
another was first tied. 

Each commissioner, therefore, wrote to Oliver individually} 
stating, in his own way, the depth and height, length and 
ureaclth, of his attachment to him. Each expressed himseli 
resolved to obey the General’s injunctions to the uttermost; 
ut \uth the same scrupulous devotion to the Parliament, each 
ouiKi himself at a loss how to lay dowm the commission en- 
rusted to them by that body, and therefore felt bound in con- 
>. 'lenc^ to take up his residence at the borough of Woodstock, 

at he might not seem to abandon the charge commii^d to 
f should be called to administrate the weightier 
incf to which they expressed their willingness 

pleisu themselves, according to his Excellency s 


^ S^neral style of their letters, varied by the 
mnriio" flourishes of the writers. Desborough,_ for ex- 

00 Jc 1, about the religious duty of providing for 

prill ^T^^ehold, only he blundered the text; Ketson wrote 
on words about the political obligation incumbent 

fu-p fhe community,' on every person, to sacri- 

‘'lod talents to the service of his country ; while 
*lked of the littleness of present affairs, in comparison 
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of tlie approaching tremendous change of all things beneath 
the sun. But although the garnishing of the various epistles 
vras different, the result came to the same, that they were 
determined at least to keep sight of Woodstock until they were 
vreU assured of some better and more profitable commission. 

Everard also wrote a letter in the most grateful terms to 
Cromwell, which would probably have been less warm had he 
known more distinctly than his follower chose to tell him the 
expectation under which the mly General had granted his 
request. He acquainted his Excellency with his purpose of 
continuing at Woodstock, partly to assure himself of the motions 
of the three Commissioners, and to watch whether they did not 
again enter upon the execution of the trust which they had for 
the present renounced ; and partly to see that some extraor- 
dinary circumstances which had taken place in the lodge, and 
which would doubtless transpire, were not followed by any ex- 
plosion to the disturbance of the public peace. He Icnew, as he 
expressed himself, that his Excellency was so much the friend 
of order, that he would rather disturbances or insurrections 
were prevented than punished; and he conjured the General 
to repose confidence in his exertions for the public service by 
every mode within his power, not aware, it will be observed, in 
what peculiar sense his general pledge might be interpreted. 

These letters, being made up into a packet, were forwarded 
to Windsor by a trooper, detached on that errand. 



CHAPTER XVII 


We do that in our zeal 

Our calmer moments are afraid to answer. 

Anonymoiis. 


W HILE the Commissioners were preparing to remove 
themselves from the lodge to the inn at the borough 
of Woodstock, with all that state and bustle which 
attend the movements of great persons, and especially of such 
to whom greatness is not entirely familiar, Everard held some 
colloquy with the Presbyterian clergyman. Master Holdenough, 
who had issued from the apartment which he had occupied, as 
it were in defiance of the spirits by whom the mansion was sup- 
posed to be disturbed, and whose pale cheek and pensive brow 
gave t^en that he had not passed the night more comfortably 
wan the other inmates of the lodge of Woodstock. Colonel 
iii^rard having offered to procure the reverend gentleman some 
retreshment, received this reply :• ‘This day shall I not taste 
00 , saving that which we are assured of as sufficient for our 
lie o where it is promised that our bread shall be given 

us and our water shall be sure. Not that I fast in the Papis- 

those merits which are but an ac- 
filthy rags ; but because I hold it needful that no 
rpurlDT. ,®*^®^uance should this day cloud my understanding, or 

vivid the thanks I owe to Heaven for a 
most wonderful preservation.’ 

a Everard, ‘you are, I know, both 

SoSv 1 I you lust night ooura- 

onos ?uored duty, when soldiers, and tried 

“ considerahly alarmed.’ 

reply tlip venturous,’ was Master Holdenougb’s 

v^y, rue boldness nf 1 j 4 .,^ no-irfl 


^u^decl. aftprr" strongest. Oh, Colonel Everard,’, 

volimtarv as if the confidence was partly m- 

> ave seen that which I shall never survive ! ’ 


I 
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‘ You surprise me, reverend sir,’ said Everard ; ‘ may I re- 
quest you will speak more plainly 1 I have heard some stories 
of this wild night, nay, have witnessed strange things myself ; 
hut, methinks, I would be much interested in knowing the 
nature of your disturbance/ 

‘Sir,’ said the clerg 3 Tnan, ‘you are a discreet gentleman; 
and though 1 would not willingly that these heretics, schismatics, 
Brownists, Muggletonians, Anabaptists, and so forth, had such 
an opportunity of triumph as my defeat in this matter would 
have afforded them, yet with you, who have been ever a faith- 
ful follower of our church, and are pledged to the good cause 
by the great National League and Covenant, surely I would be 
more open. Sit we dovm, therefore, and let me call for a glass 
of pure water, for as yet I feel some bodily faltering ; though, 
I thank Heaven, I am in mind resolute and composed as a 
merely mortal man may after such a vision. They say, worthy 
colonel, that looking on such things foretells, or causes, speedy 
death. I know not if it be true ; but if so,. I only depart like 
the tired sentinel when his officer releases him ffom his post ; 
and glad shall I be to close these wearied eyes against the 
sight, and shut these harassed ears against the croaking, as of 
frogs, of Antinomians, and Pela^ans, and Socinians, and Ar- 
minians, and Arians, and NuUifidians, which have come up 
into our England like those filthy reptiles into the house of 
Pharaoh.’ 

Here one of the servants who had been summoned entered 
with a cup of water, gazing at the same time in the face of the 
clergjunan,^ as if his stupid grey eyes were endeavouring to read 
what tragic tale was written on his brow ; and shaking his 
empty skull as he left the room, with the air of one who was 
proud of having discovered that all was not exactly right, 
though he could not so well guess what was wrong. 

Colonel Everard invited the good man to take some refresh- 
ment more genial than the pure element, but he declined. ‘ I 
am in some sort a champion,’ he said ; ‘ and though I have been 
foiled in the late controversy with the enemy, still I have my 
trumpet to give the alarm, and my sharp sword to smite withal • 
therefore, hke the Nazarites of old, I will eat nothing that 
cometh of the vine, neither drink wine nor strong drink until 
these my days of combat shall have passed away.’ ’ 

Kindly and respectfully the colonel anew pressed Master 
Holdenough to communicate the events that had befallen him 
on the preceding mght; and the good clergyman proceeded as- 
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follows, witli that little cliaracteristieal touch of vanity in his 
narrative which naturally arose out of the x^art he had played 
in the world, and the influence which he had exercised over, the 
minds of others. ‘I was a young man at the University of 
Cambridge/ he said, ‘ when 1 was x^articularly bound in friend- 
ship to a fellow -student, perhaps because we were esteemed, 
though it is vain to mention it, the most hopeful^ scholars at 
our college, and so equally advanced, that it was difficult, per- 
haps, to say -which was the greater proficient in his studies. 
Only our tutor, Master Purefoy, used to say that, if my com- 
rade had the advantage of me in gifts, I had the better of him 
in grace ; for he was attached "to the profane learning of the 
classics, always unprofitable, often impious and impure, and I 
had light enough to turn my studies into the sacred tongues. 
Also we differed in our opinions touching the Church of Eng- 
land, for he held Arminian opinions, with Laud, and those who 
would connect our ecclesiastical establishment -with the civil, and 


in ime, he lavoured Prelacy both in essentials and ceremomai , 
and although we parted with tears and embraces, it was to 
follow very different courses. He obtained a living, and became, 
a great controversial Avriter in behalf of the bishops and of the 
^ 0'S is well known to you, to the best of my poor 

abilities, sharpened my pen in the cause of the poor oppressed 
people, whose tender consciences rejected the rites and cere- 
monies more befitting a Papistical than a informed church, 
ana which, according to the blinded xmlicy of the court, were 
en orced by pains and penalties. Then came the Civil War, 
n i . called^ thereunto by my conscience, and nothing fcor- 
su^ecting what miserable consequences have chanced, 
rough the rise of these Independents — consented to lend 

labour to the great work, by becoming 
^apiain to Colonel Harrison's regiment. Not that I mingled 
mth^mal weapons in the field— which Heaven forbid that a 
tiinp of ^he altar should — but I preached, exhorted, and, m 
aa nf +u was a surgeon, as well to the wounds of the body 

T ^ towards the end of the wap that 

party of ATabcmp.'n+.c! imri tn the 


and excursions, and vexed the counl 

reffimenf ^ suppress them, so that a part of 

nt to reduce them ; and I was requested to go. 
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they 'R'ere few in number to take in so strong a 

colonel judged that my exhortations would make them do 

vahantl/ And so, contrary to my wont, I went forth with them, 

even to the field, where there was 
Nevertheless, the Malignants, shooting their 
had so much the advantage, that, ato 

with a salvo of our cannon, Colond damson ordered his men 

to advance on the causeway, and ^ alvancine 

storm. Natheless, although our men did 
in good order, yet being galled on 
at length feU into disorder, and were 

Harrison himself valiptly bnngmg up forth in nur^- 

them as he could against the enemy, who Colonel 

suit of them, to smite them h;p and 
E^eratcl, I am a man of a qmok md 

nature, though better teaching than . . . ug_j. gge 

mUdakd' patient as you now see me. I could 

our IsraeHtes bete the Phihsh halberd, w4h 

theiauseway, ®*‘f i“ “”| t^^ed hack the foremost 

SrfyttoSiSnteg%fSket 

them at the same time a pnest m ocinnp- them whether 

it, who was among the Mafignants, and asbng them 

they would not do as much for a rtne -words and 

IT .-t 1 and shouting out, 



"Down with Baal-^nd ms worsmpp^.^ 

nants so unexpectedly home, that ^ i •. ag 

Wk into theSiouse of wa"patt§ "S by 

the phrase IS, P.f enraged soldiers to give 

quarter , tor it eunstocks, hire curs m the 

i^n hashed down with s^Xof W dogs. In this way, the 
strert when there is I iuing to them to stay 

soldiers fightmg of the building, wbicb was 

their band, we gained , . , ^ last tower of refuge, those 

in part leaded, and to ’ ^ ^ retired. I was myself, I 

. of the Cavaliers who yet escapea c-i^n'TRnse hv onr soldiers 
mav sav forced up the narrow wmdmg stmrcase oy onr soiaiers,, 
may bay, loioeu up v ,TVia<;e unou .tbeir prey ; and when 

who rushed on like S j found myself in the midst of a 

hoSd^«m“'tte ?cattfred defenders were, some resisting 
with the faiy of despair, some on their knees, implormg for 
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compassion in ^vo^(ls and tones to break a man’s heart when he 
thinks on them ; some ^Yere calling on God for mercy — and it 
was time, for man had none. They were .stricken down, thrust 
through, flung from the battlements into the lake ; and the 
wild cries of the victors, mingled with the groams, shrieks, and 
clamours of the vanquished, made a sound so horrible, that 
only death can erase it from jny memory. And the men who 
butchered their felloYV-creatures thus were neither pagans from 
distant savage lands, nor rufiians, the refuse and ofi'seourings 
of our own people. They were in ciilm blood reasonable, nay, 
religious, men, maintaining a fair repute both heavenward and 
earthward. Oh, Master Everard, your trade of war should be 
feared and avoided, since it converts such men into wolves 
towards their fellow-creatures 1 ’ * 


‘ It is a stern necessity,’ said Everard, looking down, ‘ and as 
such alone is justifiable. But j)roceed, reverend sir ; I see not 
how this storm, an incident but e’en too frequent on both 
sides during the late war, connects with the affair of last 
night.’ 

‘ You shall hear anon,’ said Mr. Holdenongh ; then paused, 
as one who makes an effort to compose himself before continuing 
a relation the tenor of which agitated him with much violence. 
In this infernal tumult,’ he resumed — ‘for surely nothing 
on earth could so much resemble HeU as when men go thu.s 
loose in mortal malice on their fellow-creatures — I saw the same 
priest whom I had distinguished on the causeway, with one or 
Malignants, pressed into a comer by the assailants, 
ana amending themselves to the last, as those who had no hope, 
i him — I hnew him — oh. Colonel Everard ! ’ 

He OT^ped Everard’s hand with his own left hand, and 
alou^*^ palm of his right to his face and forehead, sobbing 


the^ca^tn^i companion 1 ’ said Everard, anticipating 

hann^^^ ancient ^mine only friend, with whom I had spent the 
tr^^d ' 1 rushed forward — I struggled — I en- 

all eagerness left me neither voice nor language : 

raised wretched cry which I had myself 

him wire 'wath the priest of Baal. Slay Mattan — slay 

hut stnifm-r altars ! ” Forced over the battlements, 

proiectiom ^ could see him cling to one of those 

leads • hut formed to carry the water from the 

’ ° ^ hacked at his arms and hands. I heard the 
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lieav}’- fall into the bottomless abyss below. Excuse me; I 
cannot go on ! ’ 

‘ He may have escaped 1 ’ 

‘Ob! no — no — no, the tower was four stories in height. 
Even those who threw themselves into the lake from the lower 
windows, to escape by swimming, had no safety ; for mounted 
troopers on the shore caught _ the same bloodthirsty humour 
which had seized the storming-party, galloped around the 
margin of the lake, and shot those who were struggling for life 
in the Avater, or cut them down as they strove to get to land. 
They were ail cut off and destroyed. Oh ! may the blood shed 
on tiiat day remain silent ! Oh I that the earth may receive 
it in her recesses ! Oh ! that it may he mingled for ever with 
the dark waters of that lake, so that it may never cry for 
vengeance against those whose anger was fierce, and who 
slaughtered in their WTath ! And, oh ! may the erring man he 
forgiven who came into their assembly, and lent his voice to 
encourage their cruelty ! Oh ! Albany, my brother — my brother, 
I have lamented for thee even as David for Jonathan ! ’ ^ 

The good man sobbed aloud, and so much did Colonel Everard 
sympathise with his emotions, that he forbore to press him upon 
the subject of his own curiosity until the full tide of remorse- 
ful passion had for the time abated. It was, however, fierce 
and agitating, the more so, perhaps, that indulgence in strong 
mental feeling of any kind was foreign to the severe and ascetic 
character of the man, and was therefore the more overpowering 
when it had at once surmounted all restraints'. Large tears 
flowed down the trembling features of his thin, and usually 
stem, or at least austere, countenance ; he eagerly returned the 
compression of Eyerard’s hand, as if thankful for the sympathy 
which the caress implied. 

Presently after, Master Holdenough wiped his eyes, with- 
drew his hand gently from that of Everard, shaldng it kindly 
as they parted, and proceeded with more composure : ‘ Porgive 
me this burst of passionate feeling, worthy colonel. I am 
conscious it little becomes a man of my cloth, who should be 
the bearer of consolation to others, to give way in mine own 
person to an extremity of grief, weak at least, if indeed it is 
not sinful ; for what are we, that we should weep and murmur 
touching that which is permitted 1 But Albany was to me as 
a brother. The happiest days of my life, ere my call to mingle 
myself in the st rife of the land had awakened me to my duties, 

1 See Dr. Michael Hudson. Note 4. 
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-were spent in his company, I — hut I will make the rest of my 
story short,’ Here he drew his chair close to that of Everard, 
and spoke in a solemn and mysterious tone of voice, almost 
lowered to a whisper — ‘I saw him last night.’ 

‘ Saw him — saw whom 1 ’ said Everard. ‘ Can you mean the 
person whom ’ 

‘Whom I saw so ruthlessly slaughtered,’ said the clergy- 
man — ‘my ancient college-friend, Joseph Alban 3 ^’ 

‘Master Holdenough, your cloth and your character alike 
must prevent your jesting on such a subject as this.’ ^ 
‘Jesting!’ answered Holdenough; ‘1 would as soon jest on 
my death-hed — as soon jest upon the Bible,’ 

‘But you must have been deceived,’ answered Everard, 
hastily; ‘this tragical story necessarily often returns to your 
mind, and in moments when the imagination overcomes the 
evidence of the outward sense.s, your fancy must have pre- 
sented to you an unreal appearance. Nothing more likely, 
"v^en the mind is on the stretch after something supernatural, 
t^n that the imagination should supply the place with a 
chimera, while the over-excited feelings render it difficult to 
dispel the delusion.’ 

‘Colonel Everard,’ replied Holdenough, with austerity, ‘in 
Qiscnarge of my duty I must not fear the face of man ; and, 
ereiore, I you plainly, as I have done before "with more 
when you bring jmur carnal learning and 
much your nature to do, to in- 
won ^ mdden things of another world, you might as 

P^fm of your hand the waters of the 
uinoli ^nd give men too 

advno^+o^ confound your ‘honourable name with witch- 

maii T?]o+ ’ hreeteinkers, und atheists, even with such as this 
strpn 0 +>iQ^°^’ discipline of the church bad its hands 

wouW ™ beginning of the great conflict, 

ere now "cast out of the pale, and 
miffht if ® Punishment of the flesh, that his spint 

■Ynn ’ 

‘ I do Holdenough/ said Colonel Everard : 

tions hppflnooT^ existence of such preternatural visita- 
opinion , ®^?not, and dare not, raise the voice of my own 

learned Tna-n « testimony of ages, supported h}’’ such 
possibility of though I grant the 

in my davti an ii ^ ^ scarce yet heard of an instance 

my days so weu fortified by evidence that I could at once 
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and distinctly say, " This must have happened by supernatural 
agenc}’^, and not otherwise.” ’ 

‘Hear, then, what I have to tell,’ said the di\dne, ‘on the 
faith of a man, a Christian, and, what is more, a servant of our 
Holy Church ; and therefore, though unworthy, an elder and a 
teacher among Christians, I had taken my post yester evening 
in the half-furnished apartment wherein hangs a huge mirror, 
which might have served Goliath of Gatli to have admired him- 
self in, when clothed from head to foot in his brazen armour. I 
the rather chose this place, because they informed me it was the 
nearest habitable room to the gallery in w^hich they say you 
had been yourself assailed that evening by the Evil One. Was 
it so, I pray you 

» ‘ By some one with no good intentions'! was assailed in that 
apartment. So far,’ said Colonel Everard, ‘ you were correctly 
informed.’ 

‘Well, I chose my post as well as I might, even as a re- 
solved general approaches his camp, and casts up his mound as 
nearly as he can to the besieged city, ^d, of a truth, Colonel 
Everard, if I felt some sensation of bodily fear — for even Elias 
and the prophets, who commanded the elements, had a portion 
in our frail nature, much more such a poor sinful being as 
myself — yet was my hope and my courage high ; and I thought 
of the texts which I might use, not in the wicked sense of 
periapts, or spells, as the blinded Papists employ them, together 
with the sign of the cross and other fruitless forms, but as 
nourishing and supporting that true trust and confidence in 
the blessed promises, being the true shield of faith wherewith 
the fiery darts, of Satan may be withstood and quenched. And 
thus armed and prepared, I sat me down to read, at the same 
time to write, that I might compel my mind to attend to those 
subjects which became the situation in which I w'as placed, as 
preventing any unlicensed excursions of the fancy, and leaving 
no room for my imagination to brood over idle fears. So I 
methodised, and wrote down what I thought meet for the time, 
and peradventure some hungry souls may yet profit by the food 
which I then prepared.’ 

‘It was wisely and worthily done, good and reverend sir,’ 
replied Colonel Everard ; ‘ I pray you to proceed.’ 

‘While I was thus employed, sir, and had been upon the 
matter for about three hours, not yielding to weariness, a 
strange thrilling came over my senses, and the large and old- 
fashioned apartment seemed to wax larger, more gloomy, and 
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more cavernous, while the air of the night grew more cold and 
chill ; I know not if it was that the fire began to decay, or 
whether there cometh before such things as were then about to 
haj)pen a breath and atmosphere, as it were, of terror, as Job 
saith in a well-known passage, “ Fear came upon me, and trem- 
bling, which made my bones to shake ” ; and there was a tin- 
gling noise in my ears, and a dizziness in my brain, so that I felt 
like those who call for aid when there is no danger, and was 
even prompted to fiee, when I saw no one to pursue. It was 
then that something seemed to pass behind me, casting a reflec- 
tion on the great mirror before which I had placed my writing- 
table, and which I saw by assistance of the large standing light 
which was then in front of the glass. And I looked up, and I 
saw in the glass distinctly the appearance of a man ; as sure as 
these words issue from my mouth, it was no other than the 
same J oseph Albany — the companion of my youth — he whom 
I had seen precipitated down the battlements of Clidesthrough 
Castle into the deep lake below ! ’ . 

‘ What did you do ? ’ 

‘ It suddenly rushed on my mind,’ said the divine, ‘ that the 
stoical philosopher Athenodorus had eluded the horrors of such 
a vision by patiently pursuing his studies ; and it shot at the 
same time across my mind that I, a Christian divine, and a 

had less reason to fear evil, and better 
fl which to employ my thoughts, than was possessed by 

qfparf was blinded even by his own wisdom. So, in- 

T ^ betraying any alarm, or even turning my head around, 
vMh hut with a beating heart, I admit, and 

with a throbbing hand.’ 

could write at all,’ said the colonel, ‘with such aa 
armtr J mind, you may take the head of the Enghsh 

army for dauntless resolution.’ 

nnf ®^arage is not our own, colonel,’ said the divine, ‘ and 
sneak should it be vaunted of. And again, when you 
not fl strange vision as an impression on my fancy, and 

vour xvnrmr . my senses, let me tell you once more, 

fl-re not worWly foolishness touching the things that 

‘ I again upon the mirror 1 ’ said the colcmel. 

shalt ^ copied out the comfortable text, “Thou 

‘ And ^^der thy feet.” ’. 

‘Tbe ^hen seer 

reflection of the same Joseph Albany,’ said Holdenough, 
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‘ passing slo'wty as from behind my chair, the same in member 
and lineament that I had Imown him in his youth, excepting 
that his cheek had the marks of the more advanced age at which 
he died, and was very pale/ 

' What did yoTi then V ^ 

‘ I turned from the glass, and plainly saw the figure which 
had made the reflection in the mirror retreating towards the 
door, not fast, nor slow, but with a gliding, steady pace. It 
turned again -when near the door, and again showed me its pale, 
ghastly countenance, before it disappeared. But how it left 
the room, whether b}’^ the door or otherwise, my spirits were 
too much hurried to remark exactly ; nor have I been able, by 
an}’" effort of recollection, distinctly to remember.’ 

‘ This is a strange, and, as coming from you, a most excel- 
lently well-attested apparition,’ answered Everard. ‘ And yet, 
Master Holdenough, if the other world has been actually dis- 
played, as you apprehend, and I wiU not dispute the possibility, 
assure yourself there are also wicked men concerned in these 
machinations. I myself have undergone some rencontres with 
visitants who possessed bodily strength, and wore, I am sure, 
earthly weapons.’ 

‘ Oh ! doubtless — doubtless,’ replied Master Holdenough : 
‘ Beelzebub loves to charge with horse and foot mingled, as was 
the fashion of the old Scottish general, Davie Leslie. He has 
his devils in the body as weU as his devils disembodied, and 
uses the one to support and back the other.’ 

‘ It may be as you say, reverend sir,’ answered the colonel. 
‘But what do you advise in this case*?’ - 

'For that I must consult with my brethren,’ said the divine • 
‘and if there be but left in our borders five ministers of the 
true kirk, we will charge Satan in full body, and you shall see 
whether we have not power over him to resist till he shall flee 
from us. But failing that ghostly armament against these 
strange and unearthly enemies, truly I would recommend that 
as a house of witchcraft and abomination, this polluted den nf 
ancient tyranny and prostitution should be totaUy consumed 
by fee, lest Satan establishing his headquarters so much to bis 
mmd should fed a garrison and a fastness from which hd 
might saUy forth to infest the whole neighbourhood. Certain 
It IS. that I would recommend to ne Christian soul to ifeS 
the mansion ; an^ if deseed, it would become amtefe 
Wizards to play their pranks, and witobpcs +o oo-t- tLi- i ^ +i, v 
Sabbath, and those who, like Demas, go about aftet thfwSth 
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‘ And have I iioi} the po^vcr to hind and to loose 1 ’ said the 
clergyman, 

‘ it is a poAver little available, save over those of your own 
church,' said Everard, with a tone something contemptuous. 

‘ Take heed — take heed/ said the dmne, who, though an 
excellent, was, as we have elsewhere seen, an irritable, man. 

‘ Do not insult me ; but think honourably of the messenger, for 
the sake of Him whose commission he carries. Do not, I say, 
defy me ; 1 am bound to discharge my duty, Avere it to the 
displeasing of my twin brother.' 

‘ I can see nought your office has to do in the matter,' said 
Colonel Everard ; ‘ and I, on my side, give you warning not to 
attempt to meddle beyond your commission.' 

‘Right — you hold me already’' to be as submissive as one 
of your grenadiers,' replied the clergjunan, his acute features 
trembling with a sense of indignity, so as even to agitate his 
grey hair; ‘but beware, sir, I am not so poAverless as you 
suppose. I will invoke every true Christian in Woodstock to 
gird up his loins, and resist the restoration of Prelacy, oppres- 
sion, and Malignancy within our borders. I will stir up the 
wrath of the righteous against the oppressor — the Ishmaelite — 
the Edomite — and against his race, and against those who sup- 
port him and encourage him to rear up his horn. I wuU call 
aloud, and spare not, and arouse the many whose love hath 
waxed cold, and the multitude Avho care for none of these 
things. There shall be a remnant to listen to me ; and I will 
take the stick of Joseph, which was in the hand of Ephraim, 
and go down to cleanse this place of witches and sorcerers, and 
of enchantments, and will cry and exhort, saying, “WiU you 
plead for Baal ? will you serve him 1 Nay, take the prophets of. 
Baal ; let not a man escape.” ' 

‘Master Holdenough — Master Holdenough,' said Colonel 
Everard, with much impatience, ‘ by the tale yourself told me, 
you have exhorted upon that text once too often already.' 

The old man struck his palm forcibly against his forehead 
and fell back into a chair as these words were uttered, as 
suddenly, and as much without power of resistance, as if the 
colonel had fired a pistol through his head. Instantly regret- 
ting the reptoach which he had suffered to escape him in his 
impatience, Everard hastened to apologise, and to offer every 
conciliatory excuse, however inconsistent, which occurred to 
him on the moment. But the old man was too deeply affected * 
he rejected his hand, lent no ear to Avhat he said, and finally 
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started up, saying sternly, ‘You have abused my confidence, 
sir — abused it vilely, to turn it into my OTvn reproach; had I 
been a man of the sword, you dared not. But enjoy your 
triumph, sir, over an old man, and your father’s fiiend ; strike 
at the wound his imprudent confidence showed you.’ 

‘ Nay, my worthy and excellent firiend ’ said the colonel 

‘ Friend 1 ’ answered the old 'man, vehemently. ■ ‘ We are foes, 
sir — foes now, and for ever.’ 

So saying, and starting from the seat into which he had 
rather fallen than thrown himself, he ran out of the room with 
a precipitation of step which he was apt to use upon occasions 
of irritable feeling, and which was certainly more eager than 
dignified, especially as he muttered while he ran, and seemed 
as if he were keeping up his own passion by recounting over 
and over the offence which he had. received. 

‘ Soh ! ’ said Colonel Everard, ‘ and there was not strife 
enough between mine uncle and the people of Woodstock 
already, but I must needs increase it, by chafing this irritable 
and q^uick-tempered old man, eager as I knew him to be in his 
ideas of church-government, and stiff in his prejudices respect- 
^^ssent from him ! The mob of W oodstock will rise ; 
tor though he would not get a score of them to stand by him 
m any honest or intelligible purpose, yet let him cry “ havoc and 
es ruction, and I wiU warrant he has followers enow. And my 
^ '^ild and unpersuadable. For the value of all 

would not allow a score of troopers 
Vino house for defence,; and if he be alone, or 

fhnoo ^ to stand by him, he will be as sure to fire upon 

inf>n come to attack the lodge as if he had a hundred 
bloodshedT^^^^ ’ ^^d then what can chance but danger and 



with fho , ^ ■'■Piaster Holdenough, who, hurrying into the roon 
straifrlif pace at which he had left it, rar 

said, ‘Take my hand, Markhan 
heart ^^stily ; for the old Adam is whispering at mj 

^ it extended so long.’ . ■ , 

said ^ T ^ your hand, my venerable friend, 

‘ Surelv ’ \ sign of renewed amity.’ . ^ 

‘tbou h-ilf said the divine, shaking his hand kindly : 

truth in spoken bitterly, but thou hast spoken 

severe u-itl, t^irie, and I think, though jmur words were 
’ a good and Idndly purpose. Verily, and of 
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truth, it were sinful in me again to he hasty in provoking 
violence, remembering that which you have upbraided me 
with ’ 

‘ Forgive me, good Master Holdenough,’ said Colonel Everard, 
‘it was a hasty word: I meant not in serious earnest to 
upbraid.^ 

‘Peace, I pray you — peace,’ said the divine; ‘I say, the 
allusion to that wmch you have most justly upbraided me with 
— though the charge aroused the gaU of the old man within 
me, the inward tempter being ever on the watch to bring us 
to his lure — ought, instead of being resented, to have been 
acknowledged by me as a favour, for so are the wounds of 
a friend termed faithful. And surely I, who have by one un- 
happy exhortation to battle and strife sent the living to the 
dead, and, I fear, brought hack even the dead among the 
living, should now study peace and goodwiU, and reconcilia- 
tion of difference, lea\dng punishment to the Great Being whose 
laws are broken, and vengeance to Him who hath said, “ I will 
repay it.” ’ 

The old man’s mortified features lighted up with a humble 
confidence as he made this acknowledgment; and Colonel 
Everard, who knew the constitutional infirmities and the early 
prejudices of professional consequence and exclusive part}’- 
opinion which he must have subdued ere arriving at such a 
tone of candour, hastened to express his admiration of his 
Christian charity, mingled with reproaches on himself for having 
so deeply injured his feelings. 

‘Tmnk; not of it — think not of it, excellent young man,’ said 
Holdenough; ‘we have both erred — I in suffering my zeal to 
outrun my charity ; you, perhaps, ia pressing hard on an old 
and peevish man, who had so lately poured out his sufferings 
into your friendly bosom. Be it all forgotten. Let your 
firiends, if they are not deterred by what has happened at this 
manor of Woodstock, resume their habitation as soon as they 
wiU. If they can protect themselves against the powers of the 
air, heheve me that, if I can prevent it by aught in my power, 
they shall have no annoyance from earthly neighbours ; and 
assure yourself, good sir, that my voice is still worth something 
with the worthy mayor, and the good aldermen, and the better 
sort of housekeepers up yonder in the to-wm, although the lower 
classes are blown about with every wind of doctrine. And yet 
farther, be assured, _ colonel, that, should your mother’s brother 
or any of his family, learn that they have taken up a rash 
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bargain in returning to this iinbappy and unhallowed bouse, 
or should they find any qualms in their o\ra hearts and con- 
sciences which require a ghostly comforter, Nehemiah Hold- 
enough will he as much at their command by night or dav as 
if they had been bred up within the holy pale of the church in 
which he is an unworthy minister ; and neither the awe of what 
is fearful to be seen wthin these walls, nor his knowledge of 
their blinded and carnal state, as bred up under a prelatic 
di^spensation, shall prevent him doing wdiat lies in his poor 
abilities for their protection and edification/ 

‘I feel all the force of your kindness, reverend sir,’ said 
Colonel Everard, ‘ but I do not think it likely that my uncle 
will give you trouble on either score. He is a man much 
accustomed to be his own protector in temporal danger, and in 
spiritual doubts to trust to his own prayers and those of his 
church.’ 


‘ I ^trust I have not been superfluous in offering mine assist- 
ance, said the old man, something jealous that his proffered 
spmtual aid had been held rather intrusive. ‘ I ask pardon if 
that is TOe case — I humbly ask pardon : I would not willingly 
be superfluous.’ 

^ colonel hastened to appease this new alarm of the 

consequence, which, joined with a 
tVio neat of temper which he could not always subdue, were 
the good man’s oply faults. 

Wilrlriv ^^/®Sained their former friendly footing, when Eoger 
mastpr Joceline, and whispered ms 

then nrifl ms embassy had been successfhl. T^e colonel 
1 informed him that, as the Corn- 

Sir TTprii-rr T ^ already given up Woodstock, and as his uncle, 
wmilrl proposed to return to the lodge about noon, he 

‘ win ^c''''crence pleased, attend him up to the borough, 

like tarry,’ said the reverend man, with something 

relativ^c, m his voice, ‘to welcome your 

‘ Ko return to this their house V , 

I Colonel Everard; ‘the part which 

worshin in unhappy broils, perhaps also the mode of 

in minennnl^^^^ ^ have been educated, have so prejudiced me 
to his house and^^^f’ ^ must be for some time a stranger 

said^tbe^^iL-r? to bear it, -witb all my heart and soul, 

I bad thSf ‘ “y frankness — I do indeed rejoice ; 

nought — no matter wbat I bad thought, I would not 
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again give offence. But truly, thougli tlie maiden bath a 
pleasant feature, and be, as all men say, is in human things 
unexceptionable, yet — but I give you pain — in sooth, I will 
say no more unless you ask my sincere and unprejudiced advice', 
■which you shall command, but -which I -will not press on you 
superfluously. Wendvre to the borough together ; the pleasant 
solitude of the forest may dispose us to open our hearts to each 
other.’ 

They did -walk up to the little to-wn in company, and, some- 
■what to Master Holdenough’s surprise, the colonel, though they 
talked on various subjects, did not request of him any ghostly 
advice on the subject of his love to his fair cousin, while, greatly 
beyond the expectation of the soldier, the clergyman kept his 
■word, and, in his own phrase, was not so superfluous as to offer 
Tipon so delicate a point his unasked counsel. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


Then are the hai-pies gone. Yet ere ive perch 
Where such foul birds have roosted, let us cleanse 
The foul obscenity they ’ve left behind them. 

Agcmcmnm, 


xo tne lamily, and •whose voice had great inniience on many 
accounts with its master. 

A little before Idgh noon, Sir Henry Lee, with his smaU 
household, were again in unchallenged possession of their old 
apartments at the lodge of Woodstock : and the combined 
exertions of Joceline Joliffe, of Phcebe, and of old Joan were 

employed in putting to rigW what the late intruders had left 
in great disorder. 

Henry Lee had, like all persons of quality of that period, 
amounting to precision, and felt, like a fine 
hiimiliflf dress has been disordered in a crowd, insulted and 
h ^ ^ confusion into which his household 

thrown, and impatient till his mansion wa5 
morp intrusion. In his anger he uttered 

hkplt number of his domestics were 

left Inpb M time or hands to execute. ‘The villains have 
kniffbt ‘o steams behind them, too,’ said the old 

had nnm 4 ^ Davie Leslie and the whole Scottish army 

fiad quartered among them.’ 

certain^^^^J^^ ^car as bad,’ said Joceline, ‘for men say, for 
made them Soop^off^^^ 

man^af of Darkness a gentle- 
those nf ble Shakspeare says. He never interferes with 
son thpcjp coat, for the Lees have been here, father and 
on, tnese five hundred years, without disquiet ; and no sooner 
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came these misbegotten churls than he plays his ovm part 
among them.' 

‘Well, one thing he and they have left us,’ said Joliffe, 
‘which we may thank them for; and that is, such a well- 
filled larder and buttery as has been seldom seen in Woodstock 
Lodge this many a ^y — carcasses of mutton, large rounds of 
beef, barrels of confectioners’ ware, pipes and runlets of sack, 
muscadine, ale, and what not. We shall have a royal time 
on’t through half the winter; and Joan must get to salting 
and pickling presently,’ 

‘Out, viUain!’ said the knight; ‘are we to feed on the 
fragments of such scum of the earth as these? Cast them 
forth instantly. Kay,’ checking himself, ‘that were a sin; but 
give them to the poor, or see them sent to the owners. And, 
harkye, I wiU none of their strong liquors. I would rather 
drink like a hermit all my life than seem to pledge such scoun- 
drels as these in their leavings, like a miserable drawer, who 
drains off the ends of the bottles after the guests have paid their 
reckoning and gone off. And, harkye, I will taste no water 
from the cistern out of which these slaves have been serving 
themselves ; fetch me down a pitcher from Bosamond’s spring." 

Alice heard this injunction, and well guessing there was 
enough for the other memhem of the family to do, she quietly 
took a small pitcher, and, flinging a cloak around her, walked 
out in person to procure Sir Henry the water which he desired. 
Meantime, Joceline said, with some hesitation, ‘ that a man still 
remained, belonging to the party of these strangers, who was 
directing about the removal of some trunks and mails which 
belonged to the Commissioners, and who could receive his 
honour’s commands about the provisions.’ 

‘Let him come hither.’ The dialogue was held in the hall. 

‘ Why do you hesitate and drumhle in that manner ? ’ 

‘ Only, sir,’ said Joceline — ‘only perhaps your honour might 

not wish to see him, being the same who, not long since, r ’ 

He paused. 

‘Sent my rapier a-hawking through the firmament, thou 
would.st say? Why, when did I take spleen at a man for 
standing his ground against me ? Boundhead as he is, man, 

I like mm the better of that, not the worse, I hunger arid 
thirst to have another turn with him, I have thought on his 
passado ever since, and I believe, were it to try agam, I know 
a feat would control it. Fetch him directly.’ 

Trusty Tomkins was presently ushered in, bearing, himself 
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with an iron gravity which neither the terrors of the preceding 
night nor the dignified demeanour of the high-born personage 
before whom he stood were able for an instant to overcome. 

‘ How now, good fellow 1 ’ said Sir Henry ; ‘ I would fain see 
something more of thy fence, which baffled me the other 
evening; but truly, I think the light was somewhat too. faint 
for my old eyes. Take a foil, man — I wallc here in the hall, 
as Hamlet says, and T is the breathing-time of day with me — 
take a foil, then, in thy hand.’ 

‘ Since it is your worship’s desire,’ said the steward, letting 
fall his long_ cloak, and taking the foil in his hand. 

‘ Now,’ said the knight, ‘if your fitness speaks, mine is ready 
Methinks the very stepping on this same old pavement hath 
charmed away the gont which threatened me. Sa — sa — I tread 
as firm as a game-cock ! ’- 

They began the play with great spirit ; and whether the old 
knight reaUy fought more coolly wim the blunt than with the 
sharp weapon, or whether the steward gave him some grains of 
^vantage in this merely sportive encounter, it is certain^ Sir 
. Henry had the better in the assault. His success put him into 
excellent humour. 

.There, said he, ‘I found your trick — nay, you cheat me 
no ^^me the same way. There was a very palpable hit., 

a 1 uad but light enough the other night But it skdls 

no speaking of it. Here we leave offl I must not fight, as 
e unwise (^valiers did with you Koundhead rascals, beatr 
SO oTOu that we taught you to beat us at last.. And 
f)n 1 leaving your larder so ffldhere . 

Iifiul family can use broken victuals ? What, 

employment for your rounds of .seqnes- 
quartersT ^ leave them behind you when you shift yonr 

dpSfe? yow honour,’ said Tomkins, ‘it may be that you 
Ipsq toV. 1^66ves, of rams, or of goats. Neverthe-- 

naid ^ know that the provisions were provided and 

tratPfl four own rents and stock, at Ditchley, sequ^- 

voii ivili 1 , of the state more than a year since, it may he 

‘ "Rocf scruple to use them for your own behoof, 

have said Sir Hemy; ‘and glad you 

ass to ^ ^ share of mine own. Certainly I was an 

expense ’ y°^^ masters of subsisting, save at honest mens 

‘And as for the rumps of beeves,’ continued Tomkins, with 
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tlie same solemnity, ‘there is a rump at /Westminster which 
■v^ stand us of the army much hacking and hewing yet ere it 
is discussed to our mind.’ 

Sir Henry paused, as if to consider what was the meaning of 
this innuendo ; for he was not a person of very quick appre- 
hension. But having at length caught the meaning of it, he 
burst into an explosion of louder laughter than Joceline had 
seen- him indulge in for a good while. 

‘Right, knave,’ he said, ‘I taste thy jest. It is the very 
moral of the puppet-show. Faustus raised the Devil, as the 
Parliament raised the army ; and then, as the Devil flies away 
with Faustus, -so will the army fly away with the Parliament — 
or the rump, as thou call’st it, or sitting part of the so-called 
Parliament. And then, look you, iriend, the very Devil of all 
hath my willing consent to fly away with the army in its turn, 
from the highest general down to the lowest drum-boy. Nay, 
never look fierce for the matter; remember there is daylig& 
enough now for a game at sharps.’ 

Trusty Tomkins appeared to think it best to suppress his 
displeasure ; and observing that the wains were ready to trans- 
port the Commissioners’ property to the borough, took a grave 
leave of Sir Henry Lee. 

Meantime the old man continued to pace his recovered hall, 
rubbing his hands, and evincing greater signs of glee than he> 
had shown since the^ fatal Thirtieth of January. 

‘ Here we are again in the old fi:ank, Joliffe — well victualled 
too. How the knave solved my point of conscience ! The dullest 
of them is a special casuist where the question concerns profit. 
Look out if there are not some of our own ragged regiment 
lurking about, to whom a bellyful would be a godsend, Joceline. 
Then his fence, Joceline ! though the fellow foins well — very 
sufficient weU. But thou saw’st how I dealt with bim when I 
had fitting light, Joceline V 

‘ Ay, and so your honour did,’ said J oceline. ‘ You taught him 
to know the Duke pf NorfoUc from Saunders Gardner. I warrant 
him he will not wish to come under your honour’s thumb again.’ 

‘ Why, I am waxing old,’ said Sir Henry ; ‘but skill will not 
rust through age, though sinews must stiffen. But my age is 
like a justy winter, as old Will says — frosty but kindly. And 
what if, old as we are, we live to see better days yet ! I promise 
thee, Joceline, I love this jarring betwixt the rogues of the 
board and the rogues of the sword. When thieves quarrel true 
men have a chance of coming by their own.’ ’ 
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•Thus triumphed the old Cavalier, in the treble glory of 
having recovered his dwelling, regained, as he thought, his 
character as a man of fence, and finally discovered some prospect 
of a change of times, in which he was not without hopes that 
something might turn up for the Royal interest. 

Meanwhile, Alice, with a prouder and a lighter heart than 
had danced in her bosom for several days, went forth with a 
gaiety to which she of late had been a stranger, to contribute 
her assistance to the regulation and supply of the household, by 
bringing the fresh water wanted from Fair Rosamond’s Well. 

Perhaps she remembered that, when she was but a girl, her 
cousin Markham used, among others, to make her perform that 
duty, as presenting the character of some captive Trojan princess, 
condemned by her situation to draw the waters from some 
Grecian spring, for the use of the proud victor. At any rate, 
she certainly joyed to see her father reinstated in his. ancient 
habitation ; and the joy was not the less sincere, that she knew 
their return to Woodstock had been procured by means of her 
cousiuj and that, even in her father’s prejudiced eyes^ Everard 
had been in some degree exculpated of the accusations, the old 
knight had brought against him ; and that, if a reconciliation 
had not yet taken place, the preliminaries had been established 
on which such a desirable conclusion might easily be founded. 
R was like the commencement of a bridge : when the founda- 
tion IS securely laid, and the piers raised above the influence 
01 the torrent, the throwing of the arches may be accomplished 
in a subsequent season. 

The doubtful fate of her only brother might have clouded 
even this momentary gleam of sunshine ; but Alice had been 
brecl up during the close and frequent contests of civil war, and 
had acquired the habit of hoping in behalf of those dear to her 
until hope was lost. In the present case, aU reports seemed to 
assure her of her brother’s safety. . . 

. Besides these causes for gaiety, Alice Lee had the pleasing 
melmg that she was restored to the habitation and the haunts 
her childhood, from which she had not departed without 
inucii pain, the more felt, perhaps, because suppressed, in order 
to avoid irritating her father’s sense of his misfortune. Finally, 

instant the gleam of self-satisfaction by 
wlion young and well-disposed so often animated, 

thfif 1 a be, in common phrase, helpful to those whom 

j 'c, and perform at the moment of need some of those 
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little domestic tasks whioli age receives with so much' pleasure 
from the dutiful hands of youth. So that, altogether, as she 
hasted through the remains and vestiges of a wilderness already 
mentioned, and from thence about a bow-shot into the park, 
to bring a pitcher of water from Rosamond's spring, Alice Lee, 
her features enlivened and her complexion a little raised by the 
exercise, had, for the moment, regained the gay and brilliant 
vivacity of expression which had been the charaoteristic of her 
beauty in her earlier and happier days. 

This fountain of old memory had been once adorned with 
architectural ornaments in the style of the 16th century, chiefly 
relating to ancient mythology. All these were now wasted 
' and overthrown, and existed only as moss-covered ruins, while 
the living spring continued to furnish its daily treasures, un- 
rivalled in purity, though the quantity was small, gushing 
out amid disjointed stones, and bubbling through fragments of 
ancient sculpture. 

With a light step and laughing brow the young Lady of Lee 
was approaching the fountain usually so solitary, when she 
paused on beholding some one seated beside it. She proceeded,; 
however, with confidence, though with a step something less 
gay, when she observed that the person was a female: some 
rnenial, perhaps, from the town, whom a fanciful mistress occa- 
sionally despatched for the water of a spring supposed to be 
peculiarly pure, or some aged woman, who made a little trade 
by carrying it to the better sort of families, and selling it for a 
trifle. There was no cause, therefore, for apprehension. 

Yet the terrors of the times were so great, that Alice did not 
see a stranger even of her own sex without some apprehension. 
Denaturalised women had as usual followed the camps of both 
armies during the Civil War, who, on the one side with open 
profligacy and profanity, on the other with the fraudful tone of 
fanaticism or hypocrisy, exercised nearly in like degree their 
talents for murder or plunder. But it was broad daylight, the 
distance from the lodge was but trifling, and though a little 
alarmed at seeing a stranger where she expected deep solitude 
the daughter of the haughty old knight had too much of the lion 
about her to fear without some determined and decided cause 

Alice walked, therefore, gravely on towards the fount and 
composed her looks as she took a hasty glance of the female 
who was seated there, and addressed herself to her task of fiUinff 
her pitcher. ° 

The woman whose presence had surprised and somewhat 
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startled Alice Lee ms a person of tlie lower rank, whose red 
cloak, russet kirtle, handkerchief trimmed with Coventry blue, 
and a coarse steejjle liat, could not indicate at best anything 
higher than the wife of a small farmer, or, perhaps, the help- 
mate of a bailiff or hind. It was well if she proved nothing 
worse. Her clothes, indeed, were of good materials ; but, what 
the female eye discerns with half a glance, they were indiffer- 
^ ently adjusted and put on. This looked as if they did not be- 
long to the jperson by whom they were worn, but were articles 
of which she had become the mistress by some accident, if not 
by some successful robbery. Her size, too, as did not escape 
Alice, even in the short perusal she afforded the stranger, 
was unusual, her features swarthy and singularly harsh, and 
her manner altogether unpropitious. The young lady almost 
\vished, as she stooped to fill her pitcher, that she had rather 
turned back and sent Joceline on the errand ; but repentance 
was too late now, and she had only to disguise as well as she 
could her unpleasant feelings. 

‘The blessings of this Bright day to one as bright as it 
is ! ’ said the stranger, with no unfiriendly, though a harsh, 
voice. 

‘ I thank you,’ said Alice in reply j and continued to fill her 
pitcher bushy, by assistance of an iron bowl which remained 
still chained to one of the stones beside the fountain. 

‘ Perhaps, my pretty maiden, if you would accept my help, 
your work would be sooner done,’ said the stranger. ^ _ 

‘I thank you,’ said Alice; ‘but had I needed assistance,! 
could have brought those with me who had rendered it. 

‘ I do not douDt of that, my pretty maiden,’ answered tne 
female; ‘there are too many lads in Woodstock vdth eyes in 
their heads. No doubt you could have brought with you any 
one of them who looked on you, if you had listed ? ’ ^ 

Alice replied not a syllable, for she did not like the 
used by the speaker, and was desirous to break off the conve - 


sation. .1 i. 

‘Are you offended, my pretty mistress?’ said fhe strang • 

‘ That was far from my purpose. I will put my 

wise. Are the good dames of Woodstock so careless 0 , 

pretty daughters as to let the flower of them all 

the wild chase without a mother, or a somebody to g, 

fox from running away with the lamb ? That cafelessn > 

thinks, shows small kindness.’ ^rA+Pction 

‘ Content yourseff, good woman, I am not far from p 
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and assistance, ' said Alice, who liked less and less the effrontery 
of her new acquaintance.^ 

‘Alas! my pretty maiden,’ said the stranger, patting with 
her large and hard hand the head which Alice had kept bended 
down towards the water which she was laving, ‘it would be 
difficult to hear such a pipe as yoms at the to^vn of Woodstock, 
scream as loud as you would.’ 

Mce shook the woman’s hand angrily off, took up her 
Xntcher, though not above half fuU, and, as she saw the stranger 
rise at the same time, said, not without fear doubtless, but with 
a natural feeling of resentment and dignit}’-, ‘ I have no reason 
to make my crips heard as far as Woodstock ; were there occa- 
sion for my cr 3 ’-mg for help at all, it is nearer at hand,’ 

She spoke not without a warrant ; for, at the moment, broke 
through the bushes and stood by her side the noble hound 
Bevis, ffdng on the stranger his eyes that glanced fire, raising 
every hair on his gallant mane as upright as the bristles of a 
wild boar when hard pressed, grinning till a case of teeth, which 
would have matched those of any wolf in Russia, were displayed 
in full array, and, without either barking or springing, seeming, 
by his low determined growl, to await W the signal for dash- 
ing at the female, whom he plainly considered as a suspicious 
person. 

But the stranger was undaunted. ‘My pretty maiden,’ she 
said, ‘ you have indeed a formidable guardian there, where 
cockneys or bumpkins are concerned ; but we who have been 
at the wars know spells for taming such furious dragons ; and 
therefore let not your four-footed protector go loose on me, for 
he is a noble animal, and nothing but self-defence would induce 
me to do him injury.’ So saying, she drew a pistol from her 
bosom and cocked it, pointing it towards the dog, as if appre- 
hensive that he would spring upon her. 

‘ Hold, woman — hold ! ’ said Alice Lee ; ‘ the dog will not do 
you harm. Down, Bevis — couch down. And ere you attempt 
to hurt him, know he is the favourite hound of Sir Henry Lee 
of Ditchley, the keeper of Woodstock Park, who would severely 
revenge any. injury offered to him.’ ^ 

‘And you, pretty one, are [the old Imight’s housekeeper 
doubtless 1 I have often heard the Lees have good taste.’ ^ ’ 

‘ I am his daughter, good woman.’ 

‘His daughter! I was blind j but yet it is true, nothinn 
less perfect could answer the description which all thp wnrW 
has given of Mistress Alice Lee. I trust that my folly has 
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as ste win permit/ j jo jgtarn in- 

straBgors. i T nm fllrpadv too long from home . 1 

the wilderness, “‘I ^ ™,,“]“Seve the pitcher.’ So 

“‘Cr*r?eckoned without her host; for iu a moment her 

aercompaSon was by her side, not ’“tichsool 

Indng 4h prodigious long, the 

Wniisht her up with the hurried and timia sreps u 

ttghtened maiden. But her manner was “"f^rsh md S 
fomerly, though her voice sounded remarkably harsh and ms^ 
agreeable, and her whole appearance suggested an unde 

yet irresistible feeling of apprehension. ^ -j nprse- 

.‘ Pardon a stranger, lovely Mistress Alice, said he p 
outor, ‘that was not capable of distinguishing between a lady 
of your high quality and a peasant wench, and who 
you with a degree of freedom ill befitting your rank, certainly, 
and condition, and which, I fear, has given you ofience. 

‘ No offence whatever,’ replied Alice ; ‘ but, good wo » 
am near home, and can excuse your farther company, xo 


are unknown to me. . _ 4 .„„oc 

‘ But it follows not,’ said the stranger, ‘ that yom tortune^ 

may not be known to me, fair Mistress Alice. Look on my 
swarthy brow ; England breeds none such, and in the lana 
from which I come the sun, which blackens our complexion, 
pours, to make amends, rays of knowledge into our brains 
which are denied to those of your lukewarm climate. - Let m 
look upon your pretty hand (attempting to possess herseli o 
it), and I promise you you shall hear what will please you. ^ 

‘ I hear what does not please me,’ said Alice, with dignity , 

‘ you must carry your tricks of fortune-telling and palmistry 
the women of the village. We of the gentry hold them to 
either imposture or unlawful knowledge.’ . 

‘ Yet you would fain hear of a certain colonel, I 
you, whom certain unhax)py circumstances have separated from 
bis family ; you would give better than silver if I could assure 
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you tliat you -would see him in a day or two — ay, perhaps 
sooner.’ 

‘ I Icnow nothing of what you ^ speak, good woman ; if you 
want alms, there is a piece of silver, it is all I have in my 
purse.’ 

‘ It were pitj’- that I should take it,’ said the female ; ‘ and 
yet give it me, for the princess in the fairy tale must ever 
deserve, hy her generosit 5 % the bounty of the benevolent fairy, 
before she is rewarded by her protection.’ 

‘Take it — take it; give me my pitcher,’ said Alice, ‘and 
begone ; yonder comes one of my father’s servants. What, ho ! 
Jocehne — Joceline ! ’ 

The old fortune-teller^ hastily dropped something into the 
pitcher as she restored it to Alice Lee, and, plying her long 
nmbs, disappeared speedily under cover of the wood. 

Be-vus turned, and backed, and showed some inclination to 
harass the retreat of this suspicious person, yet, as if uncertain, 
ran towards JolifFe, and fawned on him, as to demand his 
advice and encouragement, Joceline pacified the animal, and 
coming up to his young lady, asked her, with surprise, what 
was the matter, and whether she had been frightened 1 Alice 
made light of her alarm, for which, indeed, she could not have 
assigned any very competent reason, for the manners of the 
woman, though bold and intrusive, were not menacing. She 
only said she had met a fortune-teller by Rosamond’s Well, and 
had had some difficulty in shaking her off. 

‘Ah, the gipsy thief,’ said Joceline, ‘how well she scented 
there was food in the pantry ! They have noses like ravens, 
these stroUers. _ Look you, Mistress Alice, you shall not see a 
raven or a carrion-crow in all the blue sky for a mile round 
you ; but let a sheep drop suddenly down on the greensward, 
and before the poor creature ’s dead you shall see a 'dozen of 
such guests croaking, as if in-viting each other to the banquet. 
Just so it is with these sturdy beggars. You will see few 
enough of them when there ’s nothing to give, but when hough ’s 
in the pot, they -will have share on’t.’ 

‘ You are so proud of your fresh supply of provender,’ said 
Alice, ‘ that you suspect all of a design on ’t. I do not think 
this woman venture near your kitchen, Joceline.’ 

. ‘It will be best for her health,’ said Joceline, ‘lest I give her 
a ducking for digestion. But give me the pitcher. Mistress Alice, 
meeter I bear it than you. How now! what jingles at the 
bottom ? Have you lifted the pebbles as well as the water 1 ’ 
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‘I think the woman drontjed something into the pitcher/ 
said Alice. 

‘ Nay, we must look to that, for it is like to he a charm, 
and we have enough of the Devil’s ware about Woodstock 
already ; we will not spare for the water — I can run hack 
and fill the pitcher.’ He poured out the water upon the grass, 
and at the bottom of the pitcher was found a gold ring, in 
which was set a ruby, apparently of some value. 

‘ Ka-y, if this he not enchantment, I know not what is,’ said 
Joceline, ‘ Truly, Mistress Alice, I think you had better throw 
away this gimcrack. Such ^fts from such hands are a kind of 
press-money which the Devil uses for enlisting his regiment of 
vitcbes : and if they take but so much as a bean from him, 
they become his bond slaves for life. Ay, you look at the gew- 
gaw, but to-morrow you will find a lead ring and a common 
pebble in its stead.’ 


Nay, Joceline, I think it will be better to find out that 
dark-complexioned woman, and return to her what seems of 
some value. ^ So, i^use inquiry to be made, and be sure you 
re um her mg. ^ It seems too valuable to be destroyed.’ ' 

‘ « V ^ IS always the way with women,’ murmured 
irifw of but she is 

Iw L? Mistress Alice, I tnist 

regime™ oTrriteher”* enlisted in a 

AlitL of it tin you turn conjurer,’ said 

the and let hS know tlrAr T H 

while lady pursued her ivay to the lodge, 

commission Enf Rosamond’s Well to execute her 

S noSe ®^\^^"ldrtme-teller, or whoever she^ might be, 
S (fid foPPlt,. ' finding that to be the 

farther. himself much trouble in tracking her 

said tli^un^r stole somewhere,’ 

better in ‘^® ^^^th a few nobles, it is 

lias a rifrht to a]] fkose of vagabonds. My master 

in possession of a ^ sfrays, and certainly such a ring, 

it without s^unle ^ ^ 

Henry’s house^oM produce to the support of Sir 

H^'4 mv S ^'^® 1^® poor enouifi. Thank 

’ ry experience has taught me how to carry 
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after aU, I ted ^<=5*- “„riea™ed coansellor in law 
advice. I hold i are concerned, and my toned 

docrr." « he nam^r -tos »nc.n and 

Sy coiSdence where it IS not safe. 



CHAPTER XIX 


Being skilless in these parts, which, to a stranger, 

Unguided and unfriended, often prove 
Rough and inhospitable. 

Twelfth Night. 

T here was a llttle attempt at preparation, now that 
the dinner-hour was arrived, which showed that, in the 
opinion of his few hut faithful domestics, the good 
knight had returned in triumph to his home. 

The great tankard, exhibiting in bas-relief the figure of 
Michael subduing the arch enemy, was placed on the table, and 
Joceline and Pheebe dutifully attended — the one behind the 
chair of Sir Henry, the other to wait upon her young mistress, 
and both to make out, by formal and regular observance, the 
want of a more numerous train. 

‘ A health to King Charles ! ’ said the old knight, handing 
the ma^ive tankard to his daughter ; ‘ drink it, my love, though 
it be rebel ale which they have left us. I wifi pledge thee ; for 
excuse the liquor, had Noll himself brewed it.' 

•i. i" u touched the goblet with her lip, and returned 

it to her father, who took a copious draught. 

I will not say blessing on their hearts,’ said he; ‘though I 
must own they drank good ale.’ 

Iso wonder, sir; they come lightly by the malt, and need 
not spare it,’ said J9celine. ^ 

+ 1 , 1 ^ ^ hnight ; ‘ thou shaft finish the tankard 

yselt lor that very jest’s sake.’ Nor was his follower slow in 
oing reason to the Royal pledge. He bowed, and replaced -the 
saying, after a triumphant glance at the sculpture, ‘ I 
naa a gibe with that same redcoat about the St. Michael just 

‘Redcoat --ha! what redcoat r said the hasty old man. 
VO any oi these knaves stiU lurk about Woodstock 1 Quoit 
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him downstairs instantly, Joceline. Ejiow we not Gallowa}’- 
nags 1 ’ 

‘ So please you, he is in some charge here, and will speedily 
be gone. It is he — he who had a rencontre with your honour 
in Me wood.’ 

* Ay, hut I paid him off for it in the hall, as you yourself saw. 
I was never in better fence in my life, Joceline. That same 
steward fellow is not so utterly black-hearted a rogue as the 
most of them, J oceline. He fences well — excellent well. I will 
have thee try a bout in the hall with him to-morrow, though 
I think he aviII be too hard for thee. I know thy strength to 
an inch.’ 

He might say this with some truth ; for it was Joceline’s 
fashion, when called on, as sometimes happened, to fence with 
his patron, just to put forth as much of his strength and sldll 
as obliged the knight to contend hard for the victory, which, 
in the long-run, he always contrived to yield up to him, like a 
discreet serving-man. 

‘ And what said this Roundheaded steward of our great St. 
Michael’s standing-cup V 

‘Marry, he scoffed at our good saint, and said he was little 
better than one of the golden calves of Bethel. But I told him 
he should not talk so, until one of their own Roundheaded saints 
had given the Devil as complete a cross-buttock as St. Michael 
had given him, as ’tis carved upon the cup there. I trow that 
made him silent enough. And then he would laiow whether 
your honour and Mistress Alice, not to mention old Joan and 
mysel:^ since it is your honour’s pleasure I should take my bed 
here, were not afraid to sleep in a house that had been so much 
disturbed. But I told him we feared no fiends or goblins, 
having the prayers of the church read every evening.' 

‘ Joceline,’ said Alice, interrupting him, ‘ wert thou mad ? 
You Icnow at what risk to ourselves and the good doctor the 
performance of that duty takes place.’ ^ 

‘ Oh, Mistress Alice,’ said Joceline, a little abashed, ‘ you may 
be sure I spoke not a word of the Doctor. Ho — no, I (fid not 
let him into the secret that we had such a reverend chaplain. 

I think I know the length of this man’s foot. We have had a 
jollification or so together.^ He is hand and glove with me, for 
as great a fanatic as he is.’ 

‘ Trust him not too far,’ said the knight. ‘ Nay, I fear thou 
hast been imprudent already, and that it mU be unsafe for the 
good man to come here after nightfall, as is proposed. These 
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Independents liave noses like bloodhounds, and can smell out 
a loyalist under any disguise.’ 

‘ If your honour thinks so/ said Jocehne, ‘ I ’ll watch for the 
Doctor mth good-will, and bring him into the lodge by the old 
condemned postern, and so up to this apartment ; and sure this 
man Tomldns would never presume to come hither ; and the 
Doctor may have a bed in oodstock Lodge, and he never the 
wiser ; or, if your honour does not think that safe, I can cut his 
throat for you, and I would not mind it a pin,’ 

‘ God forbid ! ’ said the knight. ‘ He is under our roof, and 
a guest, though not p invited one. Go, Joceline ; it shall be 
thy penance, for having given thy tongue too mueh license, to 
watch for the good doctor, and to take care of his safety while 
he continues with us. An October night or two in the forest 
would finish the good man.’ 

. like to finish our October than our October 

IS to finmh him, said the keeper ; and withdrew under the 
en^uraging smile of his patron. 

Bevis along with him to share in his watch ; 
exact information where the clergyman 
found, assured his master that he would 
^ pointed attention to his safety. 

VV non r.ha x._ i_ *i ■* - ^ 
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late passed 

actuaf degrees he was surprised by 


inteiTuntinr4o c she could not think of 

faS ni refreshing sleep which her 
and days, ^ ^ probability, for the last two nights 

of the other amusement, as she sat facing one 

^vhich Wildrakl'had 
at their comTinfA+°°^ loolmd m upon Tomkins and Joceline while 
wind sometin^ts r’ *^® clouds, which a lazy 
sometimes pennittp/f the broad disk of the harvest-moon, 
d to accumulate and exclude her brightness. 
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There is, I know not why, something peculiarly pleasing to the 
imagination in contemplating the Queen of Night, when she is 
‘ wading,’ as the expression is, among the vapours which she has 
not power to dispel, and which on their side are unable entirely 
to quench her lustre. It is the striking image of patient virtue 
calmly pursuing her path through good report and bad report, 
having that excellence in herself which ought to command all 
admiration, but bedimmed in the eyes of the world by suffering, 
by misfortune, by calumny. 

As some such reflections, perhaps, were passing through 
Alice’s imagination, she became sensible, to her surprise and 
alarm, that some one had clambered up upon the window, and 
was looking into the room. The idea of supernatural fear did 
not in the slightest degree agitate Alice. She was too much 
accustomed to the place and situation ; for folk do not see 
spectres in the scenes with which they have been familiar from 
infancy. But danger from marauders in a disturbed country was 
a more formidable subject of apprehension, and the thought 
armed Alice, who was naturally high-spirited, with such des- 
perate courage, that she snatched a pistol from the wall, on 
which some firearms hung, and while she screamed to her 
father to awake, had the presence of mind to present it at the 
intruder. She did so the more readily, because she imagined 
she recognised in the visage, which she partially saw, the features 
of the woman whom she had met with at Rosamond’s Well, and 
which had appeared to_ her peculiarly harsh and suspicious. 
Her father at the same time seized his sword and came forward, 
while the person at the window, alarmed at these demonstrations, 
and endeavouring to descend, missed footing, as had Cavaliero 
Wildrake before, and went down to the earth with no small 
noise. Nor was the reception on the bosom of our common 
mother either soft or safe for, by a most terrific bark and 
growl, they heard that Bevis had come up and seized on the 
party, ere he or she could gain their feet. 

‘ Hold fast, but worry not,’ said the old knight. ‘ Alice, thou 
art the queen of wenches ! Stand fast here till I run down and 
secure the rascal.’ 

‘For God’s sake, no, my dearest father!’ Alice exclaimed 
‘Joceline ^vill_ be up immediately. Hark! 1 hear him.’ 

There was indeed a bustle^ below, and more than one light 
danced to and fro in confusion,^ while those who bore them 
called to each other, yet suppressing their voices as they spoke 
as men who would only be heard by those they addressed! 
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The individual vrho had fallen under the power of Bevis was 
most impatient in his situation, and called with least pre- 
caution — ‘ Here, Lee — Forester — take the dog off, else I 
must shoot him 1 ’ 

‘ If thou dost,’ said Sir Henry from the window, ‘ I blow thy 
brains out on the spot. Thieves, Joceline — thieves ! come up 
and secure this ruffian. Bevis, hold on ! ’ 

‘ Back, Bevis — down, sir,’ cried Joceline. ‘ I am coming — I 
am coming. Sir Henry. St. Michael, I shall go distracted ! ’ 

A terrible thought suddenly occurred to iHice : could Joce- 
line have become unfaithful, that he was calling Bevis off the 
villain, instead of pcouraging the trusty dog to secure him ? 
Her father, meantime, moved perhaps by some suspicion of 
the same kind, hastily stepped aside out of the moonlight, 
and pulled Alice close to him, so as to be invi.sible from without, 
yet so placed as to hear what should pass. The scuffle between 
Bevis and his prisoner seemed to be ended by Joceline’s inter- 
ference, and there was close whispering for an instant, as of 
people in consultation. 

‘All is quiet now,’ said one voice; ‘I will up and prepare 
the way for you.’ j^d immediately a form presented itself on 
the OT^ide of the vindow, pushed open the lattice, and sprung 
into the jmrlour. But almost ere his step was upon the floor, 
^rwnly before he had obtained any secure footing, the old 
knight, who stood ready with his rapier drawn, made a desperate 
pass, which bore the_ intruder to the ground. Joceline, who 
clambered up next with a dark lantern in his hand, uttered a 
r^aml exclau^tion when he saw what had happened, crying 
^ ^°^d in Heaven, he has slain his own son .• 

• T j ®^id the fallen young man, who was 

indeed young Mhext Lee, the only son of the old Imight. ‘I 
m not hurt. In 0 noise, on your lives ; get lights instantly.’ 

1 ^ J^nie, he started from the floor as quickly as he 
under the embarrassment of a cloak and doublet skewered 
ther by the rapier of the old knight, whose pass, 
top diverted from the body of Albert by 

bapk cloak, the blade passing right across his 

wito’t^p clothes, while the hilt coming against his side 

Jocelinp °if lounge had home him to the ground, 

the strietocsf^ enjoined silence to every one, under 

earth * Silence, as you would long live on 

silent fnr n fo would have a place in Heaven — be but 

silent lor a few minutes ; all our lives depend on it.’ 
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^IcautiniD he procured ligbfe witli inexpressible despatch, and 
they then beheld that Sir Henry, on^ hearing the fatal words, 
liad sunk back on one of the large chairs, wthoiit either motion, 
colour, or sign of life. 

‘Oh, brother, how could you come in this manner?’ said 
Alice. 

‘ Ask no (T[UC 3 tions. Good God I for what am I reserved ? ’ He 
gazed on his father ns he spoke, who, with clay-cold features 
rigidly fi.xed, and his arms extended in the most absolute help- 
lessness, looked rather the image of death upon a monument 
than a being in wliom c.xistence was only suspended. ‘Was 
my life spared,’ said Albert, raising his hands with a vild 
gesture to Heaven, ‘only to witness such a sight as this?’ 

‘Wo sufler what Heaven permits, 3mung man — we endure 
our lives while Heaven continues them. Let me approach.’ 
The same clerg3nuan who had read the prayers at Joceline’s hut 
now came forward. ‘ Get water,’ he said, ‘ instantly.’ And the 
helpful hand and light foot of Alice, uith the ready-rntted 
tenderness which never stagnates in vain lamentations while 
there is any room for hope, provided with incredible celerity all 
that the clergyman called for. 

‘ It is but a swoon,’ he said, on feeling Sir Henry’s palm — ‘ a 
swoon produced from the instant and unexpected shock. Rouse 
thee up, Albert ; I promise thee it will be nothing save a syncope. 
A cup, my dearest Alice, and a riband, or a bandage — I must 
take some blood — some aromatics, too, if they can be had, my 
good Alice.’ 

But while Alice procured the cup and bandage, stripped her 
father’s sleeve, and seemed by intuition even to anticipate every 
direction of the reverend doctor, her brother, hearing no word 
and seeing no sign of comfort, stood with both hands clasped 
and elevated into the air, a monument of speechless despair. 
Every feature in his face seemed to express the thought, ‘ Here 
lies my father’s corpse, and it is I whose rashness has slain him ! ’ 

But when a few drops of blood began to follow the lancet • 
at first falling singly, and then trickling in a freer stream ; when’ 
in consequence of the application of cold water to the temples’ 
and aromatics to the nostrils, the old man sighed feebly and 
made an effort to move his limbs, Albert Lee changed his 
posture, at once to thrqw himself at the feet of the clergvman 
and -kiss, if he would , have permitted him, his shoes and' the hem 
of his raiment. 

‘Rise, foolish youth,’ said the good man, with a reproving 
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again iruui great uaiiger ; ivouiu you ueserve iieavoii s ouuiiuy, 
rememlier you have been preserved for other pur^ioses than you 
now think on. Begone you and Jocelinc, you have a duty to 
discharge ; and he assured it will go better with your father’s 
recovery that he see you not for a fpw minutes. Down — down 
to the wilderness, and bring in your attendant.’ 

‘Thanks — thanks — a thousand thanks,’ answered Albert 
Lee; and, springing through the lattice, he disappeared as 
unexpectedly as he had entered. At the; same time Joceline 
followed him, and by the same road. 

Alice, ^ whose fears for her father were now something abated, 
upon tms new movement among the persons of the scene, could 
not resist appealing to her venerable assistant. ‘ Good Doctor, 
answer me but one question ; was my brother Albert here just 
now, or have I dreamed all that has happened for these ten 
minutes past ? Methinlcs, but for your presence, I could sup- 
pose the whole had passed in my sleep — that horrible thrust, 
that death-like, corpse-like old man, that soldier in mute despair 
— 1 must mdeed have dreamed.’ 

/K you have dreamed, my sweet Alice,’ said the Doctor, ‘I 
wis every sick-nurse had your property, since you have been 
a tending to our patient better during your sleep than most of 
ese Ola dormice can do when they are most awake. But your 
r^m came though the gate of horn, my pretty darling, which 
remmd me to explain to you at leisure. Albert has 
Jiere, and will be here again.’ 

, fr . repeated Sir Henry, ‘ who names my son 1 ’ 

i.- 1 patron,’ said the Doctor ; ‘ permit me to 

bind up your arm.’ 

“^y Doctor,’ said Sir Henry, rais- 
’ ^^^i^t^enng his recoUection by degrees. ‘ I knew 
mv rom body-curer as well as soul-curer, and served 

s’lrgeon as well as chaplain. But where is the 
Thp qIioII ^ ^ never made a fairer stramacon in my life, 
mum ^'gainst his ribs. So dead he 

‘ forgot its cunning.’ 

for that Doctor; ‘we must thank God 

good eloalr but friends to slay. Here is- a 

will reauirp ^ ‘doublet, though, wounded in a fashion which 
last antaeon^Sr^ tailor-craft to cure. But I was your 

g , and took a little blood from you, merely to pre- 
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pare you for the pleasure aud surprise of seeing your son, who, 
though hunted pretty close, as 3'ou may believe, hath made his 
way from "Worcester hither, where, with Joceline's assistance, 
we will care well enough for his safety. It was even for this 
reason that I pressed you to accept of your nephew’s proposal 
to return to the old lodge, where a hundred men might be con- 
cealed, though a thousand were making search to discover them. 
Kever such a place for hide-and-seek, as I shall make good when 
I can find means to publish my IFonders of Woodstock' 

‘But, my son — my dear son,’ said the knight, ‘shall I not 
then instantly see him ? and wherefore did you not forewarn 
me of this joyfiil event V ^ 

‘ Because I was uncertain of his motions,’ said the Doctor, 
‘and rather thought he was bound for the sea-side, and that it 
would be best to tell you of his fate when he was safe on board 
and in fuU sail for France. We had_ appointed to let you know 
all when I came hither to-night to join you. But there is a red- 
coat in the house whom we care not to trust farther than we 
could not help. We dared not, therefore, venture in by the hall ; 
and so, prowling round the building, Albert informed us that 
an old prank of his, when a bo3^ consisted of entering by this 
window. A lad who was vith us would needs make the experi- 
ment, as there seemed to be no light in the chamber, and the 
moonlight without made us liable to be detected. His foot 
shpped, and our fidend Bevis came upon us.’ 

‘In good truth, 5'-ou acted simply,’ said Sir_ Henry, ‘to 
attack a garrison without a summons. But all this is nothing 
to my son Albert. Where is he? Let. me see him.’ 

‘ But, Sir Henry, wait,’ said the Doctor, ‘ till 3mur restored 
strength ’ 

‘ A plague of my restored strength, man ! ’ answered the 
knight, as his old spirit began to awaken within him. ‘Dost 
not remember that I lay on EdgehiU field all night, bleeding 
like a buUock from five several wounds, and wore my armour 
within six weeks, and you talk to me of the few drops of blood 
that follow such a scratch as a cat’s ckw might have made ? ’ 

‘ Nay, if you feel so courageous,’ said the Doctor, ‘ I wiU fetch 
your son; he is not far distant.’ So saying, he left the apart- 
ment, making a sign to Alice to remain, in case any S3rmptoms 
’ of her father’s weakness should return. 

It was fortunate, perhaps, that Sir Henry never seemed to 
recollect the precise nature of the alarm which had at once, 
and effectually as the shock of the thunderbolt, for the moment 
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suspended lais faculties. Something he said more than once of 
being certain he had done mischief with tiiat strima^on^ as ho 
called it j hut his mind did not recur to that danger as ha\ung 
been incurred by his son. Alice, glad to see that her father 
appeared to have forgotten a circumstance so fearful, as men 
often forget the blow or other sudden cause which has thrown 
them into a swoon, readily excused herself from throwing much 
light on the matter, by pleading the general confusion. And 
in a few minutes, Albert cut off all farther inquiry by entering 
the room, followed by the Doctor, and throwing himself alter- 
nately into the arms of his father and of his sister. 



CHAPTER XX 


The bo}* is — iiark ye, sirrah, what 's 3^our name ? 

Oh, Jacob — ay, I recollect — the same. 

Cra-bbe. 

T he affectionate relatives were united as those who, 
meeting under great adversity, feel still the happiness 
of sharing it in common. They embraced again and 
again, and gave way to those expansions of the heart which at 
once express and relieve the pressure of mental agitation. At 
length the tide of emotion began to subside ; and Sir Henry, 
still holding Ins recovered son by the hand, resumed the com- 
mand of his feehngs which he usually practised. 

‘ So you have seen the last of our battles, Albert,’ he said, 
‘and the King’s colours have fallen for ever before the rebels 1 ’ 
‘ It is but even so,’ said the young man ; ‘ the last cast of 
the die was thrown, and, alas ! lost, at Worcester; and Crom- 
well’s fortune carried it there, as it has wherever he has shown 
himself.’ 

‘ Well, it can but be for a time — it can but be for a time,’ 
answered his father : ‘the Devil is potent, they say, in raising 
and gratifying favourites, but he can grant but short leases. 
And the King — the King, Albert — the King — in my ear — 
close — close ! ’ 

‘Our last news were confident that he had escaped from 
Bristol.’ 

‘ Thank God for that — thank God for that ! ’ said the knight. 

‘ Where didst thou leave him ? ’ 

‘ Our men were almost all cut to pieces at the bridge,’ Albert 
replied ; ‘ but I followed his Majesty, with about five hundred 
other officers and gentlemen, who were resolved to die around' 
him, until, as our numbers and appearance drew the whole pur- 
suit after us, it pleased his Majesty to dismiss us, with many 
thanks and words of comfort to us in general, and some kind 
expressions to most of us in especial. He sent his royal greet- ' 
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ing to you, sir, in particular, and said more than becomes mo 
to repeat,’ 

‘ Nay, I "will hear it every word, hoy,’ said Sir Henrj^ ; ‘ is not 
the certeinty that thou hast discharged thy duty, and that 
King Charles owns it, enough to console me for all we have 
lost and suffered, and wouldst thou stint me of it from a false 
shamefacedness 1 I will have it out of thee, were it drawn from 
thee with cords.’ 

‘ It shall need no such compulsion,’ said the young man. ‘ It 
was his Majesty’s pleasure to bid me tell Sir Henr}’’ Lee, in his 
name, that if his son could not go before his father in the race 
of loyalty, he was at least following lum closely, and would 
soon move side by side,’ 

‘Said he so?’ answered the knight. ‘Old Victor Lee will 
look down with pride on thee, Albert! Biit I forget — you 
must he weary and hungry.’ 

‘Even so, sir,’ said Albert; ‘hut these are things which of 
late I have been in the habit of enduring for safety’s sake.’ 

‘ Joeeline 1 — what ho, Joceline 1 ’ 

The under-keeper entered, and received orders to get supper 
prepared directly. 

' son and Dr. Kochecliffe are half starving,’ said the 
knight, 

' below,’ said Joceline, ‘a page, he 

say^ of Colonel Albert’s, whose heUy rings cupboard too, and 
tot to no common tune ; for I think he could eat a horse, as 
tue Yorkshireman says, behind the saddle. He had better eat 
a the sideboard ; for he has devoured a whole loaf of bre^ and 
utter, as fast as^ Phoebe could cut it, and. it has not staid his 
s mach for a minute ; and truly I think you had better keep 
im under your own eyes, for the steward beneath might ask 
him troublesome questions if he went below. And then he is 
mpa lent, as all your gentlemen pages are, and is saucy among 


if- ^ What page hast thou got, Albert, 

, that bears himself so ill? ’ said Sir Henry. 

follnw/fri friend, a noble lord of Scotland, who 

Kinn- in <3 Montrose’s banner, afterwards joined the 

j j came with him as far as W orcester. He 

take before the battle, and conjured me to 

unwillmn-lv^^W charge, which I did, something 

death could not refuse a father, perhaps on his 

death-bed, pleading for the safety of an only i^on.’ 
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‘Thou hadsfc deserved an halter, badst thou hesitated,’ said 
Sir Henr}’-; ‘the smallest tree can always give some shelter, 
and it pleases me to think the old stock of Lee is not so totaUj'’ 
prostrates, hut it may yet be a refuge for the distressed. Fetch 
the youth in ; he is of noble blood, and these are no times of 
ceremony, he shall sit with us at the same table, page though 
he be } and if you have not schooled him handsomely in his 
manners, he may not be the worse of some lessons from me.’ 

‘ You wiU excuse his national drawling accent, sir ? ’ said 
Albert, ‘though I know you like it not.’ 

‘I have small cause, Albert,’ answered the knight — ‘small 
cause. ^Vho stirred up these disunions? The Scots. Who 
strengthened the hands of Parliament, when their cause was 
weUnigh ruined? The Scots again. Who delivered up the 
King, their countrjnuan, who had flung himself upon their pro- 
tection ? The Scots again. But this lad’s father, you say, has 
fought on the part of the noble Montrose ; and such a man as 
the great Marquis may make amends for the degeneracy of a 
whole nation.’ 

‘Kay, father,’ said Albert, ‘and I must add that, though this 
lad is uncouth and wa5T\"ard, and, as you wll see, something 
wilful, yet the King has' not a more zealous friend in England ; 
ani when occasion offered, he fought stoutly, too, in his defence. 

I marvel he comes not.’ 

‘He hath taken the bath,’ said Joceline, ‘and nothing less 
would serve than that he should have it immediately; the 
supper, he said, might be got ready in the meantime ; and he 
commands all about him as if he were in his father’s old castle, 
where he might have called long enough, I warrant, without 
any one to hear him.’ 

‘ Indeed ? ’ said Sir Henry, ‘ this must be a forward chick of 
the game to crow so early. What is his name ? ’ 

‘His name ! : It escapes me every hour, it is so hard a one, ’ 
said Albert. ‘Kemeguy is his name — Louis Kerneguy; his 
father was Lord KiUstewers, of Kincardineshire.’ 

‘Kemeguy and KiUstewers, and Kin — what d’ye caU it? 
Truly,’ said the knight, ‘these Northern men’s names and titles 
smack of their origin : they sound like a north-west wind, rum- 
bling and roaring among heather and rocks. 

‘It is but the asperities of the Celtic and Saxon dialects,’ 
said Dr. Kochechfie, ‘ which, according to Verstegan, stiU linger 
in those northern parts of the island. But peace — here comes 
supper, and Master Louis Kemeguy.’ 
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Supper entered accordingly, borne in by Joceline and Pbcebe, 
and after it, leaning on a buge- knotty stick, and having his nose 
in the air like a q^nesting hound, for his attention was apparently 
more fixed on the good provisions that went before . him than 
anything else, came Master Kemeguy, and seated himself, with- 
out much ceremony, at the lower end of the table. 

He was a tall, rawboned lad, with a shock head of hair, fiery 
red, like many of his country, while the harshness of his national 
features was increased hy the contrast of his complexion, turned 
almost black by the exposure to aU sorts of weather, which, in 
that skulking and rambling mode of hfe, the fugitive Eoyalists 
had been obliged to encounter. His address was by no means 
prepossessing, being a mixture of awkwardness . and forward- 
ness, and showing, in a remarkable degree, how a want of easy 
address may be consistent with an admirable stock of assurance. 
His face intimated having received some recent scratches, and 
the ^re of Dr. Rochecliffe had decorated it with a number of 
patches, wmch even enhanced its natural plainness. Yet the ’ 
eyes were brilliant and expressive, and, amid his ugliness — for 
ft amounted to that^ degree of irregularity — the face was not 
dencient m some hues which expressed both sagacity and. 


.1 „ of Albert himself was far beneath his quality as 

son 0 bir Henry Lee, and commander of a regiment in the 
A ®^ioe ; but that of his page was still more dilapidated, 
Tmoa if Sreen jerkin, which had been changed to a hundred 
onvpro J if ^ original could scarce be dis- 

TOfim ii’ clouterly shoes, leathern breeches — such as were 
aHira Jf coarse grey worsted stockings, were the 

aflflprl +if youth, whose limping gait, while it 

tiTTiP +1.0 ^ ^ogainliness of his manner, showed, at the same 
f > sufferings. His appearance bordered 
with AKpo vulgarly called the queer, that even 

not ■'^ould have excited some sense of ridicule, had 

not compassion been predominant. 

well at? young squire of Hitchley, as 

like of excellent figure at a meal the 

latelv fallpn +’ and abundance, did not seem to have 

those of thp Dut their feats were child’s play to 

of the hrearI^P^°?u^ i betraying any symptoms 

the orifiL ff hf he had attempted to close 

vuc uuiice Ot ins stoma ph Inc J 1 
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to think that tlie very genius of famine himself, come forth 
from liis native regions of the North, was in the act of honour- 
ing him with a visit, while, as if afraid of losing a moment's 
exertion, Master^ Kerneguy never looked either to right or 
left, or spoke a single word to any at table. 

* I am glad to see that you have brought a good appetite for 
our country fare, young gentlemen,' said Sir Henry. 

' Bread of (rude ! sir,' said the page, ‘an ye’ll find flesh, I'se 
fed appetite conforming, ony day o' the year. But the truth 
is, sir, that the appeteezement has been coming on for three 
days or four, and the meat in this southland of yours has been 
scarce, and hard to come by ; so, sir, I 'm making up for lost 
time, as the piper of Sligo said, when he eat a hail side o’ 
mutton.’ 

‘You have been country-bred, young man,’ said the knight, 
who, like others of his time, held the reins of discipline rather 
tight over the rising generation ; ‘ at least, to judge from the 
youths of Scotland whom I have seen at his late Majesty’s court 

in former days : they had less appetite, and more — more ’ 

As he sought the qualil^ng phrase which might supply the 
place of ‘good manners,’ his guest closed the sentence in his own 
way — ‘ And more meat, it may he — the better luck theirs.’ 

Sir Henry stared and was silent. His son seemed to think 
it time to interpose. ^ ‘ My dear father,’ he said, ‘ think how ' 
many years have run since the Thirty-eighth, when the Scottish 
troubles first began, and I am sure that you wiU not wonder 
that, while the barons of Scotland have been, for one cause or 
other, perpetually in the field, the education of their children at 
home must have been much neglected, and that young men of 
my friend’s age know better how to use a broadsword or to toss 
a pike than the decent ceremonials of society.’ 

‘The reason. is a sufficient one,’ said the knight, ‘and, since 
thou sayest thy follower Kernigo can fight, we '11 not let him 
lack victuals, a God’s name. See, he looks angrily still at yonder 
cold loin of mutton 3 for God’s sake put it all on his plate ! ’ 

‘I can bide the bit and the buffet,’ said the Honourable 
Master Kerneguy : .‘a hungry tike ne’er minds a blaud with 
a rough bane.’ ■ 

‘Now, God ha'e mercy, Albert, but if this be the son of a 
Scots peer,’ said Sir Henry to his son, in a low tone of voice 
‘I would not be the English _ ploughman who would change 
manners with him, for his ancient blood, and his nobility, and 
his estate to boot, an he has one. ; He has eaten, as I am a 
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Ghristian, near four pounds of solid butcher’s meat, and mtb 
the grace of a -wolf tugging at the carcass of a dead horse. Oh, 
he is about to drink at last. Soh ! he wipes his mouth, though, 
and dips his fingers in the ewer, and dries them, I profess, with 
the napkin ! There is some grace in him, after all.’ 

‘ Here is wussing all your vera gude healths ! ’ said the 
youth of quality, and took a draught in proportion to the solids 
which he had sent before'; he then flung his knife and fork 
awkwardly on the trencher, which he pushed back towards the 
centre of the table, extended his feet beneath it till they rested 
on their heels, folded Ms arms on Ms well-replenished stomach, 
and, lolling back in Ms chair, looked much as if he was about 
to whistle himself asleep. 

■L knight, ‘the Honourable Master Kemigo 

hath laid down Ms arms. Withdraw these things, and give us 
them around, Joceline ; and if the Deri! or 
the whme Parhament were within hearing, let them hear Henry 
LeeofTitchley drink a health to King Charles, and confusion 
to his enemies ! ° ^ 


^ voice fi:om behind the door. 

® company looked at each other in astonishment, at a 
-nomiii’o ^ expected It. was followed by a solemn and 

fireemasoniy had introduced 
^ 1 V Y^iich they were accustomed to make 
met by a^ident^^^^^ principles known to each other when they 

friend ^{i® sign — ‘ it is a 

‘ Anr? whir been at a greater distance just now.’ 

man wlm "^sh the absence cf one true 

ofthosprarp ^sh to share our abundance, on one 

Go JoceMip behave superfluity at our disposal? 

‘And if ^ ^ admit him.’ 

to nrevent biq ‘ methinks I shall be able 

Wejent his troubhng the good company.’ 

AliS echoed T Albert Lee; and 

■ No ™ ™l?noe ! ’ 



oi my own house.’ 
toe to e^xcMnpp assent to all parties, and went on tip- 

} he here remarked, that tMs species of secret associa- 
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lion, with ite signals of union, existed among the more dissolute 
and desperate class of Cavaliers — men habituated to the dis- 
sipated life whicii they had been accustomed to in an ill- 
disciplined army, where cverrthiug like prder and regularity 
was too apt to be accounted a badge of Puritanism. These were 
the * roaring bo3^s ’ who met in hedge alehouses, and, when they 
had by any chance obtained a little money or a little credit, 
detennined to create a counter-revolution by declaring their 
sittings permanent', and proclaimed, in the words of one of their 
choicest ditties — 

’ Wo 'll drink till wc brijug 
In triuiuph back the king.’ 

The leaders and gentr}^ of a higher description and more 
regular morals, did not indeed partake such excesses, but they 
still kept their eye upon a class of persons who, from courage 
and desperation, were capable of serving on an advantageous 
occasion the fallen cause of Royalty ; and recorded the lodges 
and blind taverns at which they met, as wholesale merchants 
know the houses of call of the mechanics whom they may have 
occasion to employ, and can tell where they may find them 
when need requires. It is scarce necessary to add, that among 
the lower class, and sometimes even among the higher, there 
were men found capable of betraying the projects and con- 
spiracies of their associates, whether well or indifferently com- 
bined to the governors of the state. Cromwell, in particular, 
had gained some correspondents of this kind of the highest 
rank and of the most undoubted character among the Royalists, 
who if they made scruple of impeaching or betraying indi- 
viduals who confided in them, had_ no hesitation in giving the 
government such general information as served to enable him 
to disappoint the purposes of any plot or conspiracy. 

To return to our story. In much shorter time than we 
have spent in reminding the reader of these historical particu- 
lars, Joliffe had made his mystic communication ; and being 
duly answered as by one of the initiated, he undid the door, 
and there entered our old friend Roger Wildrake, Roundhead in 
dress, as his safety and his dependence on Colonel Everard 
compelled him to be, hut that dress worn in a most Cavalier- 
like manner, and forming a stronger contrast than usual with 
the demeanour and language of the wearer, to which it was 
never very congenial. 

His Puritanic hat, the emblem of that of Ralpho in the 
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prints to HuMhras, or, as be called it, bis ^^It «*ella, 

Lt most knowingly on one side of the bead, as if it had been 
a Spanish bat and feather; his straight, W 

coloured cloak was flung gaily upon one shoulder, as ” liaa 
been of three-piled taffeta, lined with cnmson sift; and lie 
paraded his huge calf-skin hoots, as if they had been silken 
hose and Spanish leather shoes, mth roses on the instep, in 
short, the airs which he gave himself, of a most thoroughpaced 
wild gallant and Cavalier, joined to a glistening of self-satimction 
in his eye and an inimitable swagger in his gait, which (^m- 
pletely announced his thoughtless, conceited,^ and reckless char- 
acter, formed a most ridiculous contrast to his gravity of attire. 

It could not, on the other hand, be denied that, in spite of 
the touch of ridicule which attached to his character, and the 
loose morality which he had learned in the dissipation of tewn 
pleasures, and afterwards in the disorderly life^ of a soldier, 
Wildrake had points about him both to make him feared and 
respected. He was handsome, even in spite of his air of d^ 
bauched efifontery ; a man of the most decided courage, though 
his vaunting rendered it sometimes doubtful ; and entertained 
a sincere sense of his political principles, such as they were, 
though he was often so imprudent in asserting and boastii^ 
of them as, joined with his dependence on Colonel Everard, 
induced prudent men to doubt his sincerity. 

Such as he was, however, he entered the parlour of Victer 
Lee, where his presence was anything but desirable to the parties 
present, with a jaunty step, and a consciousness of deserving 
the best possible reception. This assurance was greatly aided 
by circumstances which rendered it obvious that, if the jocund 
Cavalier had limited himself to one draught of liquor that 
evening, in terms of his vow of temperance, it must have been 
a very deep and long one. 

‘ Save ye, gentlemen — save ye. ^ave you, good Sir Henry 
Lee, though I have scarce the honour to be mo^ to you. 
Save you, worthy Doctor, and a speedy resurrection to the 
fallen Church of England.’ 

‘You are welcome, sir,’ said Sir Henry Lee, whose feelings 
of hospitality, and of the fraternal reception due to a Koyalkt 
sufferer, induced him to tolerate this intrusion more than he 



our services in anything in our power, although at present we 
iite a family-party. But I think I saw you in waiting upon 
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Master Markham Everard, who calls himself Colonel Everard. If 
your message is from him, jmu may wish to see me in private ? ’ 

Not at all, Sir Henry — not at all. It is true, as my iU hap 
will have it, that, being on the stormy side of the hedge, like 
all honest men — you understand me, Sir Henry — lam glad, as 
it were, to gain something from my old friend and comrade’s 
countenance, not by truclding or disowning my principles, sir 
— I defy such practices — hut, in short, by doing him any kind- 
ness in my power when he is pleased to call on me. So I came 
down here with a message from him to the old Roundheaded 

son of a 1 beg the young lady’s pardon, from the crown 

of her head down to the very toes of her slipper. And so, sir, 
chancing as I was stumbling out in the dark, I heard you give 
a toast, sir, which warmed my heart, sir, and ever will, sir, till 
death chills it j and so I made bold to let you know there was 
an honest man within hearing.’ 

Such was the self-introduction of Master Wildrake, to which 
the knight replied, by asking him to sit down and take a glass 
of sack to his Majesty’s glorious restoration. Wildrake, at this 
hint, squeezed in without ceremony beside the young Scots- 
man, and not only pledged his landlord’s toast, but seconded 
its' import, by volunteering a verse or two of his favourite loyal 
ditty, ‘The King shah, enjoy his own again.’ The heartiness 
which he threw into his song opened^ still farther the heart of 
the old knight, though Albert and_ Alice looked at each other 
with looks resentful of the intrusion, and desirous to put an 
end to it. The Honourable Master Kemeguy either possessed 
that happy indifference of temper which does not deign to 
notice such circumstances, or he was able to assume the appear- 
ance of it to perfection, as he sat sipping sack and cracking 
walnuts, without testifying the least sense that an addition 
had been made to the party. Wildrake, who liked the liquor 
and the company, showed no unwillingness to repay his land- 
lord, by being at the expense of the conversation. 

‘ You talk of fighting and suffering. Sir Henry Lee — Lord help 
us, we have all had our share. All the world knows what Sir 
Henry Lee has done from Edge [hill] Field downwards, wherever 
a loyal sword was drawn or a loyal flag fluttered. Ah, God help 
us ! I have done something too. My name is Roger Wildrake M 
Squattlesea Mere, Lincoln ; not that you are ever like to have 
heard it before, but I was captain m Lunsford’s light horse and 
afterwards with Goring. I was a child-eater, sir — a babe-bolter ’ 

‘I have heard of your regiment’s exploits, sir ; and perhaps 

VOL. xxr — 10 ^ 
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vou may find I have seen some of them, if we should spend ten 


too. 


ww* — o ^ j 

yours in this pint bumper, and upon 
my knee ; and I would do as much for that young 
(looHng at Albert), and the squire of the green cassock too, 
holchng it for green, as the colours are not to my eyes alto 

gether clear and distinguishable. _ ,1 i -i .v ■fnilr 

^ It was a remarkable part of what is called by theatecal lolK 

the hye-play of this scene, that Albert was conversing apart 
with Doctor Rochecliffe in whispers, even more than toe divine 
seemed desirous of encouraging, yet, to whatever their pnvato 
conversation referred, it did not deprive the young 
toe power of listening to what was going^ forward in the pa^ 
at large, and interfering from time to time, like a watcn-dog 
who can distinguish the slightest alarm even when employe 

* J.1 * 1 


in the engrossing process of taking liis food. ^ 

‘Captain Wildrake,’ said Albert, ‘we have no objection 


I mean my fiiend and I — to be communicative on proper 
occasions ; but you, sir, who are so old a sufferer, must n^cis 
know, that at such casual meetings as this men do not mentaon 
their names unless they are specially wanted. It is a poi^ ? 
conscience, sir, to be able to say, if your 'principal, Gaptam 
Everard, or Colonel Everard, if he be a colonel, should examine 
you upon oath, “ I did not know who the persons were whom i 
heard drink such and such toasts.” ’ - . t 

‘Faith, I have a better way of it, worthy sir,’ answered 
Wildrake : ‘ I never can, for the life of me, remember that tnem 
were any such and such toasts drunk at aU. It ’s a strange gim 
of forgetfulness I have.’ 

‘Welk sir,’ replied the younger Lee; ‘but we, who have 
unhappily more tenacious memories, would wilhngly abide by 
the more general rule.’ . s 

‘ Oh, sir,’ answered Wildrake, ‘ with all my heart. I 
on no man’s confidence, d — me, and I only spoke for civility s 
sake, having the purpose of drinking your health in a goo 
fashion.’ Then he broke forth into melody : 


‘ Then let the health, go round, a-round, a-ronnd, a-round. 

Then let the health go round. 

For though your stocking he of silk, , 

i^onr knee shall kiss the ground, a-ground, a-ground, a-ground, 
h onr knee shall kiss the ground.’ 
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‘Urg6 it no farther,’ said Sir Henry, addressing his son; 
‘Master Wildrake is one of the old school — one of the tantivy 
hoys ; and we must hear a little, for if they drink hard, they 
fought well, I will never forget how a party came up and 
rescued us clerks of Oxford, as they called the regiment I 
belonged to, out of a cursed embroglio during the attack on 
Brentford. I tell you, we were inclosed mth the cocloieys’ 
pikes both front and rear, and we should have come off hut ill, 
had not Lunsford’s light horse, the babe-eaters, as they called 
them, charged up to the pike’s point and brought us off.’ 

‘ I am glad you thought on that, Sir Henry,’ said Wildrake ; 

‘ and do you remember what the officer of Lunsford’s said 1 ’ 

‘ I think I do,’ said Sir Henry, smiling. 

‘Well, then, did not he call out,* when the women were 
coming down, howling like sirens as they were, “Have none, 
of you a plump child that you could give us, to break our fast 
upon 1 ” ’ 

• ‘ Truth itself ! ’ said the knight ; ‘ and a great fat woman 
stepped forward with a baby, and offered it to the supposed 
cannibal.’ 

All at the table, Master Kemeguy excepted, who seemed to 
think that good food of any kind required no apology, held up 
their hands in token of amazement, t 

‘Ay,’ said Wildrake, ‘the a-hem ! — I crave the lady’s . 

pardon again, from tip of top-knot to hem of farthingale — but 
the cursed creature proved to be_a parish nurse, who had been 
paid for the child half a year in advance. Gad, I took the 
baby out of the bitch-wolf s hand ; and I have contrived, though 
God knows I have lived in a skeldering sort of way myself, 
to breed up bold Brealdast, as I call him, ever since. It was 

paying dear for a jest, though.’ _ 

‘ Sir, I honour you for your humanity, said the old knight. 

‘ Sir, I thank you for your courage. Sir, I am glad to see you 
here,’ said the good knight, his eyes watering almost to over- 
flowing; ‘ So you were the wild officer who cut us out of the 
toils 1 Oh, sir, had you but stopped when I called on you, and 
allowed us to clear the streets of Brentford with our musketeers, 
we would have been at London Stone that day ! But your 

good-will was the same.’ _ i i t, 

‘Ay, truly was it,’ said Wildrake, who now sat triumphant 
and glorious in his easy-chair. ‘ And here is to all the brave 
hearts, sir, that fought and fell in that same storm of Brentford. 
We drove all before us like chaff, till the shops, where they sold 
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strong waters, and other temptations, brought us up. Gad, sir, 
we, the hahe-eaters, had too many acquaintances in Brentford, 
and our stout Prince Rupert was ever better at making way 
than drawing off. Gad, sir, for my own poor share, ^ I did hut 
go into the house of a poor widow lady, who maintained a 
charge of daughters, and whom I had known of old, to get my 
horse fed, a morsel of meat, and so forth, when these cockney 
pikes of the artillery ground, as you very well call them, rallied, 
and came in with their armed heads, as boldly as so many 
Cotswold rams. I sprang downstairs — got to my horse ; bu^ 
egad, I fancy all my troop had widows and orjihan maidens to 
comfort as well as I, for only five of us got together. We cut 
our way through successfully ; and gad, gentlemen, 1 carried 
my little Breakfast on the pommel before me ; and there was 
such a hallooing and screeching, as if the whole toTO thought 
I was to kill, roast, ^ and eat the poor child so soon as I got to 
quarters. But devil a cockney charged up to my bonny hay, 
Xioor lass, to rescue little cake-hread : they only cried “ Haro,” 
and “Out upon me.’” 

Alas ! alas 1 ’ said the knight, ‘ we made ourselves seem 
worse than we were ; and we were too bad to deserve God’s 
blftssmg even in a good cause. But it is needless to look 
back ; we did not deserve victories when God gave them, for 
• we never improved them like good soldiers, or like Christian 
men ; and so we gave these canting scoundrels the advantage 
0 us, tor they assumed, out of mere himocrisy, the discipline 
an orderly behaviour which we, who drew our swords in a 
etto cause, ought to have practised out of true principle. 
1 , ^ if hand, captain. I have often wished to see the 
onest lellow who charged up so smartly in our hehaK ^ 

SI? poor child. I am 

place has still some hospitality to offer 

cannot treat you to roasted babes or stewed 
sucklings — eh, captain 1 ’ 

Henry, the scandal was sore against us on that 

lieutena-nf Racy, who was an old play-actor, and a 

sometimPQ drollery on it in a play which was 

un callpil f +^'^1 when our hearts were something 

up, ^Ued, I think, T/ie Old Troop.’ ^ 

known^^^l , l®®llug more familiar as his merits were 
who wL ^P tRat of the Scottish lad, 

next him, and who, in shifting his place, was 

^ See Cannibalism imputed to the Cavaliers. Note 5. 
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awkward enougk to disturb, in Ms turn, Alice Lee, who sat 
opposite, and, a little offended, or at least embarrassed, drew 
ber chair away from the table. 

‘ I crave pardon,’ said the Honourable Master 'Kerneguy ; 
‘ but, sir,’ to Master Wildrake, ‘ ye hae e’en garr’d me hurt the 
young lady’s shanlc’ 

‘ I crave your pardon, sir, and much more that of the fair 
lady, as is reasonable ; though, rat me, sir, if it was I set your 
chair a-trundling in that wa}^ Zooks, sir, Lhave brought with 
me no plague, nor pestilence, nor other infectious disorder, that 
ye should have started away as if 1 had been a leper, and dis-. 
composed the lady, which I would have prevented with my 
life, sir. Sir, if ye be Northern-born, as your tongue bespeaks, 
egad, it was I ran the risk in drawing near you ; so there was 
small reason for you to bolt.’ 

‘Master Wildrake,’ said Albert, interfering, ‘this young 
gentleman is a stranger as well as you, under protection of Sir 
Henry’s hospitality, and it cannot be agreeable for my father 
to see disputes arise among his guests. You may mistake the 
young gentleman’s quality from his present appearance : this is 
the Honourable Master Louis Kerneguy, sir, son of my Lord 
Killstewers of Kincardineshire, one who has fought for the 
King, young as he is.’ 

‘ No dispute shall rise through me, sir — none through me,’ . 
said Wildrake ; ‘ your exposition^ sufficeth, sir. Master Louis 
Gimigo, son of my Lord Kilsteer, in Gringardenshire, I am your 
humble' slave, sir, and drink your health, in token that I honour 
you, and all true Scots who draw their Andrew Ferraras on 

the right side, sir.’ . , . , , 

‘ I’se beholden to you, and thank you, sir, said the young man, 
with some haughtiness of manner, which hardly corresponded 
with his rusticity; ‘ and I wuss your health in a ceevil way.’ 

Most judicious persons would ’have here dropped the con- 
versation ; hut it was one of lYildrake s marked peculiarities 
that he could never let matters stand when they were well. 
He continued to plague the shy, proud, and awkward lad with 
his observations. ‘You sp^k your national dialect pretty 
strongly, Master Gimigo,’ said he, ‘but I think not quite the 
language of the gallants that I have known among the Scottish 
Cavahers. I knew, for example, some of the Gordons, and 
others of good repute, who always put an /for the wh, as faat ' 
for wlidt-i fcivi.^ox and. tli6 like. 

Albert Lee here interposed, and said that the provinces of 
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Scotland, like those of England, lirul tlicir di{Tcrciit modes of 
X^ronunciation. 

‘You are very right, sir,’ said Wildrake. ‘ I reckon myself, 
now, a pretty good speaker of their cursed jargon — no olTcucc, 
young gentleman ; and yet, when I took a turn with some of 
Montrose’s folk, in the South Iliclands, ns they cuill their 
hBastly wildernesses — no oiTence again — 1 chanced to he hy 
myselti and to lose my way, when t said to a shcidicrd fellow, 
making my mouth as wide and my voice as broad as I could, 
“Whore am I ganging tilH” confound me if the fellow could 
answer me, unless, indeed, he was sullcy, ns the bumpkins will 
be now and then to tlie gcntlcinen of the sword.' 

This was familiarly .spoken, and though ])arl]y addressed to 
Albert, was still more directed to his imnicdiate neighbour, the 
young Scotsman, who seemed, from baslifulnc-s.'?, or .some other 
reason, rather shy of his intimacy. 'J'o one or two jiersonal 
touches from Wildrakc’s clVjow, administered during his last 
speech, by way of a practical ajij^eal to liim in jiarticiilar, he 
only answered, ‘ Misunderstanding.s were to he expected when 
men converse in national deealeets.' 

_ Wildrake, now considerably drunker than he ought to have 
been in civil company, cauglit np the plirase and repeated it* 
Misunderstanding, sir — misunderstanding, sir! I do not 
know how I am to construe that, sir ; but, to judge from the 
iniormation of these scratches on your honourable insnomy, I 
should augur that you had been of late at misunderstanding 
with the cat, sir.’ 

You are mistaken, then, friend, for it was with the dowg,’ 
ans-rcred the Scotsman, drily, and cast a look towards Albert. 

VVe had some trouble with the watch-dogs in entering so 
late m the evening,’ said Albert, in explanation, ‘and this 
youth had a fall among some rnbhi.slL by which he came by 
these scratches. ^ , 

Henry,’ said Dr. Eochecliffe, ‘ allow ns 
your gout, and our long journey. 1 do it 
friend your son has been, during the 
Tmiph n of supper, putting questions to me aside, which had 
Tiprml'o’ 0^ oe reserved tin to-morrow. May we therefore ask 
pemibsion to retire to onr night’s rest ?’ 

Tfllrp committees in a merry meeting,’ said Wild- 

toitiH nf flitf solecism m breeding. They always put me in • 
S committees at Westminster. But shah we 

to roost before we rouse the niglit-owl with a catch ? ’ 
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‘-rMio, canst thou quote Shakspeare V said Sir Hcnrj', pleased 
at discovering a novr good quality in his acquaintance, whose 
militery services were otherwise but just able to counterbalance 
the intrurive freedom of his conversation. ‘ In the name of 
merr}* Will,’ bo continued — ‘ whom I never saw, though I have 
seen many of his comrades, as Alleyn, Hemminge, and so on, 
we will have a single catch, and one rouse about, and then 
to bc(i’ 

After the xisnal discussion about the choice of the song, and 
the parts which each was to bear, they united their voices' in 
trolling a loyal glee, which was popular among the party at the 
time, and in fact believed to be composed by no less a person 
than Doctor EochcclifTc himself. 

GLEE FOR KING CHARLES 

Brinp tlio bowl which 3’ou boast, «• 

Fill it tip to the brim ; 

'T is to him wo- love most, 

And to nil who love him. 

Bravo gall.-mts, stand up, 

Aud’avnunt, ya base carlc.s ! 

■Were there death in the cup, 

Hero *s a health to King Charles .' 

Though he wanders through dangers, 

Unaided, imknown, ' 

Dependent on strangers. 

Estranged from his own ; 

Though 't is under our hreath, 

Amidst forfeits and perils, 

Here ’s to honour and faith. 

And a health to King Charles’ ! 

Let such honours abound 
As the time can afford, 

The knee on the ground 

And the hand on the sword ; 

But the time shall come round. 

When, ’mid lords, dukes, and earls. 

The loud trumpets shall sound 
Here 's a health to King Charles ! 

After this display of loyaHy, and a final libation, the party 
took leave of each other for the night. Sir Henry offered his 
old acquaintance Wildrake a bed for the evening, who weighed 
the matter somewhat in this fashion : ‘ Why, to speak truth, 
my patron will expect me at the borough ; but then he is used 
"to my staying out of doors a-nights. Then there ’s the Devil, 
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tliat they say haunts Woodstock; but with the blessing- of 'this 
reverend doctor, I defy him and all his works. I saw him not 
when I slept here twice before, and I am sure if he was - absent 
then, he has not come hack with Sir Henry Lee and h*is family. 
So I accept your courtesy, Sir Henry, and I thank you, as a 
Cavalier of -Lunsford should thank one of the fighting clerks of 
Oxon. God bless the King ! I care not who hears it, and con- 
fusion to NoU and his red nose ! ’ Off he went accordingly 
with a bottle-swagger, ^ded by Jocehne, to whom Albert, 
in the meantime, had whispered, to he sure to quarter him' far 
enough from the rest of the family. 

Young Lee then saluted his sister, and, with the formality 
of those times, asked and received his father’s blessing with an 
affectionate embrace. His page seemed desirous to imitate one 
part of Ins example, but was repelled by Alice, who only repHed 
to his oft'ered salute with a courtesy. He next bowed his head in 
an awkward fashion to her father, who wished him a good-night. 

I am glad to see, young man,’ he said, ‘that you have at 
iea^ l^med the reverence due to age. It should always be ' 
paid, SIT ; because in doing so you render that honour to others 
^icn you expect yourself to receive when you approach 
the close of your life. More wiU I speak -with you at lei- 
sure, on your duties as a page, which of&ce in former days 
rj- the very school of chivalry; whereas of late, by 
nf become little better than a school 

exclai ^sordered license, which made rare Ben Jonson 



mnniHr.710’ h^n with more profit to . your kind ad- 

dntv • taVo fU remember at least one part of your 

shfw 'iiR canoes and light us — here Joceline comes to 

chffe— good^Mght, au 7 good-night, good Doctor Koche- 



CHAPTER XXI 


Groom. Hail, noble prince ! 

King Richard. Thanks, noble peer I 

The cheapest of us is a groat too dear. 

Richard II. 


A LBERT and his page were ushered by Joceline to what 
was called the Spanish Chamber, a huge old scrambling 
JL jL. bedroom, rather in a dilapidated condition, but fur- 
nished with a large standing-bed for the master and a truckle- 
bed for the domestic, as was common at a much later period in 
old English houses, where the gentleman often required the 
assistance of a groom of the chambers to help him to bed, if the 
hospitality had been exuberant. The walls were covered with 
hangings of cordovan leather, stamped with gold, and represent- 
ing fights between the Spaniards &nd Moriscoes, bull-feasts, and 
other sports peculiar to the Peninsula, from which it took its 
name of the Spanish Chamber. These hangings were in some 
places entirely tom down, in others defaced and hanging in 
tatters. But Albert stopped not to make observations, anxious, 

' it seemed, to get Joceline out of the room ; which he achieved 
by hastily answering his offers of fresh fuel, and more liquor, hi 
the negative, and returning, with equal conciseness, the under- 
keeper’s good wishes for the evening. He at length retired, 
somewhat unwillingly, and as if he thought that his young 
master might have bestowed a few more words upon a faithful 
old retainer after so long absence. 

Joliffe was no sooner gone than, before a single word was 
spoken between Albert Lee and his page, the former hastened 
to the door, examined lock, latch, and bolt, and made them 
fast, with the most scrupulous attention. He superadded to 
these precautions that of a long screw-bolt, which he brought 
out of his pocket, and which he screwed onto the staple in such 
a manner as to render it impossible to withdraw it or oupn 
door, unless by breaking it doim. The page held a %ht to 
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him during the operation, ■which his master went through ■with 
much exactness and dexterity. But when Albert arose from 
his knee, on which he had rested during the accomjdishraent 
of this task, the manner of the companions was on the sudden 
entirely changed towards each other. The Honourable Master 
Kemeguy,_fi:om a cubbish lout of a raw Scotsman, seemed to 
have acquired at once all the grace and ease of motion and 
manner which could be given by an acquaintance, of the earliest 
and most familiar kind with the best company of the time. 

He gave the light he held to Albert with the easy indifference 
of a superior, who rather graces than troubles his dependant 
by giving him some slight ser^vice to perform. Albert, with 
the greatest appearance of deference, assumed in his turn the 
character of torch-bearer, and lighted his page across the 
^a^er, without turning his back upon him as he did so. 
ne ■bhen set the light on a table by the bedside, and, approach- 
mg the young man ■with deep reverence, received from him the 
green jacket with the same profound respect as if he 
1"^®. bedchamber, or other officer of the 
fhp distinction, disrobing his sovereign of 

^ of the Garter. The person to whom this ceremony 
nravi'-Hr if for a minute or two with profound 

a bursting out a-laughing, exclaimed to Albert, 
wifh i-hao uieans aU this formality? thou complimentest 
■with -nnn ^ ^^^^’^^ble rags as if they were silks and sables, and 
Briteff Kemeguy as if he were the King of Great 

of Majesty’s commands, and the circumstances 

vou arp rm/c made me for a moment seem to forget that 
homas-p f uiay be permitted to render my 

Woo(^tock ? ’ '^'bile you are in your own royal palace of 

the^iSi^p ^®Suised monarch, ‘ the sovereign and 

my raes-ptf ipvV°°^ matched ; these tattered hangings and 
fhp admirably. Th’s Woodstock ! 

Bosamond rii'fr ^ royal Norman revelled -with the fair 

Therstddpnl“ • n^>’ ^ ®f assignation for owls ! ’ 

he added, as If J®°°^®®f^ug himself, with his natural courtesy, 
‘But the mnl >"'^® Burt Albert’s feelings - 

purpose, Lee • and retire^ it is the fitter for our 

there is no denvino- does seem to be a roost for owls, as 

up eagles.’ ^ we know it has nevertheless brought 
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He toe® himself as ^ sp^|Xes of^SbSt 5*0 ’uS 
but graoefuHy, receive Wthein gamashes which defended 

to coarse huto“"S" “XSt ‘ What a fine specimen 
his legs, and spoke to him "X jjenry ! It is strange I 
of the olden time is your father, M 

shouldnothave seen him before, b in „„„ealold English 

speak of him ^ being nmong^to flower M o ^ ^ 

you never wore hat in h^ preseM^ presence, please your 

‘ I never cocked it at ^s^do,’ answered Albert ; 

“SiS KSK-ik. 

man, but with tbak rue in sparing the rod. Harkye, 

you he wmild not ha glorious Eestoration come roiiiid, 

Albert. .Suppose ^be same^^^^^ not 

which, if drinking to narticular our adherents never 

he far distant, for ^ g ft come, therefore, and that thy 

neglect ^ 'If T 7 bourse, becomes an earl and one of 
father, as must he, ot cour ^ much afraid of 

the privy council, odds .i Henry Quatre of old Sully, 
him as ever was my ^ trinket now about the court as the 
Imagine there were such a tn^ ^ j, there would 

Fair Eosamond m bene ^^^^her to get the pretty jogue 

he of pages “d grooms 0 heck-stairs, hke a prohibited 

olandestmely toffled our o| Woodstock was heard 

tosee your Majesty so merry after your fatiguing 

iourney.’ . - -nnl-timff man,’ said -Charles ; ‘ a Hnd wel- 

‘The fatigue amends for all that. But they 

come and a goo thee of bringing a wolf from the braes 

must have susp^toe ot ^ two-legged being, 

of Badenoch along i aUowance of mortal stowage for 

mth no more to tn niy appetite ; hut . thou 

provisions, i ^ab y twenty-four hours, save the raw 
Lowest I h^ the old woman’s hen-roost. I teU 

egg yo’? ® v V +o r^liow myself so ravenous before that high- 
thee, I old gentleman your father, and the very 

p'rrtty"^rl yom sister-or cousin, is she ! 
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‘She is my sister,’ said .Ubert Toe. drily, 

Would your Majesty now 

'^^'^ot'for a minute or two,’ said the King, retauiing Ids srat. 
‘Whv man, I have scarce had my tongue unchained to-qa>, 
and to talk with that Northern twang, and besides, 
of being obliged to speak every word in character — gad, m s 
like walking as the galley-slaves do on the Continent, with a 
twenty-four pound shot chained to their legs : they may drag 
it along, but they cannot move with comiort- And, by tue 
way, thou art slack in paying me my wcll-desen'cd tnbute oi 
compliments on my counterfeiting. Did I not play Doui 

Kemeguy as round as a ring r _ _ T^nvhP 

‘ If your Majesty asks ray senous opinion, perhaps i maj o 
forgiven if I say your dialect was somewhat too coarse ior a 
Scottish youth of high birth, and your behaviour perhaps a 
little too churlish. I thought too, though I pretend not to be 
skilful, that some of your Scottish sounded as if it were not 

genuine.’ _ _ _ i. wi r 

‘Not genuine! There is no pleasing thee, Albert. 
who should speak genuine Scottish but myself? Was 1 not 
their king for a matter of ten months ? and if I did not get 
knowledge of their language, I wonder what else I got b^t. 
Did not east country, and south country, and west country, 
and Highlands caw, croak, and shriek about me, as the deep 
■ guttural, the broad drawl, and the high sharp yelp predominMea 
by turns 1 Odds-fish, man, have I not been speeched at by their 
orators, addressed by their senators, rebuked by their kirkmeni 
Have I not sat on the cutty-stool, mon (again assuming the 
Northern dialect), and thought it grace of worthy Mas John 
Gillespie, that I was permitted to do penance in mine own pnvy 
chamber, instead of the face of the congregation, and wilt thou 
teU me, after all, that I cannot speak Scottish enough to baffle 
an Oxon Imight and his family 1 ’ 

‘May it please your Majesty, I began by saying I was no 
judge of the Scottish language.’ ^ , 

‘Pshaw, it is mere envy ; just so you said at Norton’s, fbat 
I was too courteous and civil for a young page — now you think 
me too rude.’ 

‘And there is a medium, if one could find it,’ said Albert, 
defending his opinion in the same tone in which the King 
attacked him ; ‘ so this morning, when you were in the woman s 
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dress, you raised your i)etticoat-s ratlier unbecomingly high, as 
you waded through the first little stream ; and when I told you 
of it, to mend the matter, 3 ’'ou draggled through the next with- 
out raising them at all.’ 

' 0, the devil take the ivoman’s dress ! ’ said Charles ; ‘ I 
hope I shall never be driven to that disguise again. Why, my 
uglj’ face was enough to put gomis, caps, and kirtles out of 
fashion for ever : the very dogs fled from me. Had I passed 
any hamlet that hud but five huts in it, I could not have 
escaped the cucking-stool. I was a libel on womanhood. These 
leathern conveniences arc none of the gayest, but they are 
propria qiuv mariinis ; and right glad am I to be repossessed of 
them. 1 can tell you too, my friend, I shall resume all my 
masculine privileges with my proper habiliments ; and as you 
say I have been too coarse to-night, I will behave myself like a 
courtier to l^Iistress Alice to-morrow. I made a sort of acquaint- 
ance with her already, when I seemed to be of the same sex 
with herself, and found out there are other colonels in the wind 
besides you. Colonel Albert Lee.’ 

‘ May it please your Majesty,’ said Albert, and then stopped 
short, from the difficulty of finding words to express the un- 
pleasant nature of his feelings. 

They could not escape Charles; but he proceeded without 
scruple. ‘ I pique myself on seeing as far into the hearts of young 
ladies as most folic, though God loiows they are sometimes too 
deep for the wisest of us. But I mentioned to your sister in my 
cWacter of fortune-teller — thinking, poor simple man, that a 
country girl must have no one but her brother to dream about — ■ 
that she was anxious about a certain colonel. I had hit the 
theme, but not the person ; for I alluded to you, Albert, and I 
presume the blush was too deep ever to be given to a brother. 
•So up she got, and away she flew firom me like a lapwing. I 
can excuse her ; for, looking at myself in the well, I think if I 
had met such a creature as I seemed I should have called fire and 
fagot against it. Now, ^hat think you, Albert— who can this 
colonel be, that more than rivals you in yourjsister’s affection 1 ’ 

Albert, who well Imew that the King’s mode of thiuking 
where the fair sex was concerned, was far more gay than deli- 
cate, endeavoured to put a stop to the present topic by a grave 

‘His sister, he said, had been in some measure educated 
with the son of her maternal uncle, Markham Everard • but as 
his father and he himself had adopted the cause of the Bound- 
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' heads, the families had ia consequence been at vanance ; and 
any projects which might have been formerly entertained were 
of course long since dismissed on all sides.’ 

‘ You are wrong, Albert — you are VTong,’ said the King, piti- 
lessly pursuing his jest. ‘You colonels, whether you wear blue 
or orange sashes, are too pretty fellows to be dismissed so easily, 
when once you have acquired an interest. But Mistress Alice, 
so pretty, and who mshes the restoration of the King ^vith such 
a look and accent, as if she were an angel whose prayers must 
needs bring it down, must not be allowed to retain any thoughts 
of a canting Roundhead. What say you — will you give me leave 
to take her_ to task about it ? After all, I am the party most 
concerned in maintaining true allegiance among my subjects ; 
and if I gain the pretty maiden’s good-will, that of the sweet- 
heart AviU soon follow. This was jolly lijng Edward’s wa}’’ — 
Edward the Fourth, you know. The king-making Earl of 
Warwick, the Cromwell of his da}^ dethroned him more than 
once ; but he had the hearts of the merry dames of London, and 
the purses and veins of the coclmeys bled freely, till they brought 
ium home again. How say you 1 shall I shake off my Northern 
slough, and speak with Alice in my own character, showing 
wnat education and manners have done for me, to make the 
best amends they can for an ugly face % ’ 

May it please your Majesty,’ said Albert, in an altered and 

emharra^ed tone, ‘ I did not expect ’ 

Here he stopped, not able to find words adequate at the 
^me time to ej^ress his sentiments and respectful enough 

te tne Kmg, while in his father’s house and under his own 
protection. 


And what is it that Master Lee does not expect ? ’ said 
Charles, mth marked gravity on his part. 

Albert atteinpted a reply, but advanced ho farther 
o., ^ t ■would hope, if it please your Majesty ’ when he 

-L ^ hereditary respect for his 

e eign, and _his sense of the hospitality due to his misfor- 
‘ gi’^dug utterance’ to his irritated feelings. 

Colonel Albert Lee hope 1 ’ said Charles, in 
‘ TVn on ^ ^ cold manner in which he had before spoken. 
siUv Colonel Lee does not see in a 

methiulrR offensive to the honour of his family, since 

father anrl Indifferent compliment to his sister, his 

calls his ^ mention Charles- Stuart, whom he 

ng ; and I expect that I shall not be so hardly con- 
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strued as to be supposed capable of forgetting that Mistress 
Alice Lee is the daughter of my faithful subject and host, and 
the sister of my guide and preserver. Come . — come, Albert,’ he 
added, changing at once to his naturally frank and unceremo- 
nious manner, ‘ you forget how long I have been abroad, where 
men, women, and children talk gallantry morning, noon, and 
night, with no more serious thought than just to pass away the 
time ; and I forget too, that you are of the old-fashioned English 
school, a son after Sir Henry’s own heart, and don’t understand 
rpllery upon such subjects. But I ask your pardon, Albert, 
sincerely, if I have really hurt you.’ 

So sajdng, he extended liis hand to Colonel Lee, who, feeling 
he had been rather too hasty in construing the King’s jest in an 
unpleasant sense, kissed it with reverence, and attempted an 
apology. 

‘Not a word — not a word,’ said the good-natured prince, 
raising his penitent adherent as he attempted to kneel; ‘we 
understand each other. You are somewhat afraid of the gay 
reputation which I acquired in Scotland ; but I assure j^ou, I 
will be as stupid as you or your cousin colonel could desire in 
presence of Mrs. Alice Lee, and only bestow my gallantry, 
should I have any to throw away, upon the pretty little waiting- 
maid who attended at supper — unless you should have monopo- 
lised her ear for your own benefit. Colonel Albert. 

‘It is monopolised, sure enough, though not by me, if it 
please your Majesty, but by Joceline Joliffe, the under-keeper, 
whom we must not disoblige, as we have trusted him so far 
already, and may have occasion to repose even entire confidence 
in him.’ I half think he suspects who Louis Kerneguy may in 

reality be.’ „ . 

‘You are an engrossing set, you wooers of Woodstock, said 
the King, laughing. ‘Now, if I had a fancy, as a Frenchman 
would not fail to have in such a case, to make pretty speeches 
to the deaf old woman I saw in the kitchen, as a, pis-alkr, 1 dare- 
say I should be told that Mr ear was engrossed for Dr. Eoche- 

cliffe’s sole use 1 ’ . 

‘ I marvel at your Majesty’s good spirits, said Albert, ‘that, 
after a day of danger, fatigue, and accidents, you should feel 
the power of amusing yourself thus.’ 

‘ That is to say, the groom of the chambers wishes his 
Majesty would go to sleep 1 Well, one word or two on more 
serious business, and I have_ done. I have been completely 
directed by you and Eochecliffe ; I have changed my disguise 
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from female to.male upon the instant, and altered my destination 
from Hampshire to take shelter here. Do you stiU hold it the 
wiser course V ■ . 

‘ I have great confidence in Dr. Eochecliffe/ replied Albert, 
‘ whose acquaintance with the scattered Eoyalists enables him 
to gain the most accurate intelligence. His pride in the extent 
of his correspondence, and the complication of his plots and 
schemes for your Majesty’s service, is indeed the very food he 
lives upon ; but his sagacity is equal to his vanity. I repose, 
besides, the utmost faith in J oliffe. Of my father and sister J 
would say nothing ; yet I would not, ivithout reason, extend 
the knowledge of your Majesty’s person farther than it is 
indispensably necessary.’ 

Is it handsome in me,’ said Charles, pausing, ‘ to withhold 
my full confidence from Sir Henry Lee ? ’ * 

Your Majesty heard of his almost death-swoon of last 
communic^d agitate him most deeply must not he hastily 

haveXii^-?w ^ redcoats ; they 

have them in Woodstock as weU as in Oxford ? ’ said Charles. 

is bei'^Sl. unwisely,’ answered Lee, ‘that it 

that Wnrirlaf ^ 1 ^^^ the fire when the chimney smokes; and 
and sSl in f the^equestrators, 

and mSe ill 1^^ less^ suspected, 

might seem tn searched, than more distant corners, which 

cliffe is in more safety. Besides,’ he added, ‘ Eoche- 

the state of mn+f important news concerning 
Majesty’s beintr Woodstock, highly favourable to your 

till shinning ^ palace for two or three days, 

of Sta?e^ had ^1^® Parliament, or usurping Council 

consciences a*? ' f sequestrators, whom their own evil 
Cavaliers had PJ^l^aps, by the tricks of some daring 

to come hack agafn lodge,_ without much desire 

■'veU, had gran^d ^ the more formidable usurper, Crom- 

who had only used it fn? Possession to Colonel Everard, 
in the lodge and whn ®1 repossessing his uncle 

to see that Sir Henro- ^atch in person at the little borough, 

sounds colonel?’ said the King. ‘That 

at hay, think von 1^® P®®PS the other fellows 
errands a-dav^ Master Albert, he will have an hundred 

‘ Dr. EochenHffo ® iu Person ? ’ 

cliechffe says,’ answered Lee, ‘the toty between 
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Sir Henn' and liis nephew binds the latter not to approach the 
lodge unless invited ; indeed, it was not without great diffi- 
cult}*, and strongly arguing the good consequences it might 
produce to your Majesty’s cause, that my father could be pre- 
vailed on to occupy Woodstock at all ; but be assured he will 
be in no hurry to send an invitation to the colonel/ 

‘And be 3 'ou assured that the colonel will come without 
waiting for one,’ said Charles. ‘ Folk cannot judge rightly 
where sisters are concerned ; the)" are too famhiar with the 
magnet to judge of its powers of attraction. Everard will be 
here, as if drawn by cart-ropes ; fetters, not to talk of promises, 
will not hold him ; and then, methinks, we are in some danger.' 

‘I hope nok’ said Albert. ‘In the first place, I know 
i\Iarkham is a slave to his word ; besides, were^ any chance to 
bring him here, I think 1 could pass your Majesty upon him 
Avithout difficulty as Louis Kemeguy. Then, although my 
cousin and 1 have not been on good terms for these some years, 
I believe him incapable of betraying your Majesty ; and lastly, 
if I saw the least danger of it, 1 would, were he ten times the 
son of my mother’s sister [brother], run my sword through his 
body ere he had time to execute his purpose.’ 

‘There is but another question,’ said Charles, ‘and I will 
release you, Albert. You seem to think yourself secure firom 
search. It may be so ; but, in any other country, this tale of 
goblins which is flying about w'ould bring down priests and 
ministers of justice to examine the reality of the story, and 
mobs of idle people to satisfy their curiosity.’ 

‘Respecting the first, sir, we hope and understand that 
Colonel Everard’s influence will prevent any immediate inquiry, 
for the sake of preserving undisturbed the peace of his uncle’s 
family; and as for any one coming without some sort of 
authority, the whole neighbours have so much love and fear of 
my father, and are, besides, so horribly alarmed about the 
goblins of Woodstock, that fear will silence curiosity.’ 

‘On the whole, then,’ said Charles, ‘the chances of safety 
seem to be in favour of the plan we have adopted, which is all 
I can hope for in a condition where absolute safety is out of 
the question. The bishop recommended Dr. Rochecliffe as one 
of the most ingenious, boldest, and most loyal sons of the 
Church of England ; you, Albert Lee, have marked your fidelity 
by a hundred proofs. To you and your local knowledge I 
submit myself. And now, prepare our arms ; alive I will not 
be taken, yet I will not believe that a son of the King of 

VOL. X£I 17 
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England, and heir of her tlirone, could be destined to danger 
in his own palace, and under the guard of the loyal Lees.’ 

Albert Lee laid pistols and swords in readiness by the King’s 
bed and his own ; and Charles, after some slight apology, took 
his place in the larger and better bed, with a sigh of pleasure, 
as from one who had not lately enjoyed such an indulgence. 
He' hid good-night to his faithful attendant, who deposited 
himself on his truckle; and both monarch and subject were 
soon fast asleep. 



CHAPTER XXII 


Give Sir Nicholas Threlkeld praise ; 

Hear it, good man, old in days. 

Thou tree of succour and of rest 
To this young bird that was distress’d ; 

Beneath thy branches he did stay ; 

And he was free to sport and play, 

When falcons were abroad for prey. 

Words woETH. 

T he fugitive prince slept, in spite of danger, with the 
profound repose which youth and fatigue inspire. . But 
the young Cavalier, his guide and guard, spent a more 
restless night, starting from time to time and listening ; anxious, 
notwithstanding Doctor Rocheclifie’s assurances, to procure yet 
more particular Imowledge concerning the state of things around 
them than he had been yet able to collect. 

He rose early after daybreak ; but although he moved with 
as little noise as was possible, the slumbep of the hunted prince 
were easily disturbed. He started up in his bed, and asked 
if there was any alarm. 

‘None, please your Ma-jesty,’ replied Lee; ‘only, thinking 
on the questions your Majesty was asking last nigh^ and the 
various chances there are of your Majesty’s safety being en- 
dangered from unforeseen accidents, I thought of going thus 
early, both to communicate with Doctor Rochecliffe and to 
keep such a look-out as befits the place where are lodged for 
the time the fortunes of England. • I fear I must request of 
your Majesty, for your own gracious security, that you have 
the goodness to condescend to secure the door with your own 
hand after I go out.’ 

‘ Oh, talk not to Majesty, for Heaven’s sake, dear Albert ! ’ 
answered the poor King, endeavouring in vain to put on a nait 
of his clothes in order to 1n:averse the room. ' When a kinff’s 
doublet and hose are so ragged that he can no more find 
his way into them than he could have travelled through the 
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Forest of Dean witliout a guide, good faitli, there should he an 
end of Majesty, until it chances to be better accommodated. 
Besides, there is the chance of these big words bolting out at 
unawares, when there are ears to hear them whom we might 
think dangerous.’ 

‘Your commands shall be obeyed,’ said Lee, who had now 
succeeded in opening the door, from which he took his de- 
parture, leaving the King, who had hustled along the floor for 
that puij)Ose, with his dress woefully ill arranged, to make it 
fast again behind him, and begging him in no case to open 
to any one, unless he or Rochecliffe were of the part}’^ who 
summoned him. 


Albert then set out in quest of Doctor Rochecliffe’s apart- 
ment, which was only known to himself and the faithful Joliffe, 
and had at different times accommodated that steady churchman 
with a place of concealment, when, from his bold and busy 
temper, which led him into the most extensive and hazardous 
nmchinations on the King’s behalf, he had been strictly sought 
a^r by the opposite party. Of late, the inquest after him had 
died ^tirely away, as he had prudently -withdrawn himself 
rom the scene of his intrigues. Since the loss of the battle of 
Worcester, he had been afloat again, and more active than 
ever ; and had, by friends and correspondents, and especially 

means of directing the King’s 
dpv although it was not until the very 

arrival that he could promise him a safe reception 
at that ancient mansion. 

revered both the undaunted spirit 
fplt Tip >1 y ^asoiuces of -the bustling and intriguing churchman, 
oup^ffn^ ^ been enabled by him to answer some of Charles’s 
fhp ^yesternight in a way so distinct as one trusted -with 
ohippf^^^ safety ought to have done; and it was now his 
thi Mmself personaUy acquainted, if possible, with 

on whom Rp of so weighty a matter, as became a man 

Evpt> of the responsibility was likely to descend. 

Doetnr’R buowledge was scarce adequate to find the 

ffenial apartment, had he not traced his way after a 

of roasted game throuerh rlivprR ■nassaeres. 


and un pnh X game tnrough divers blind passages, 

and hatch certain very useless stairs, through cupboards 
where JocpPpp’ ^ r ^ ^orth, to a species of sanctum sanctorum, 

ministering to the good Doctor a 
with a sprie- of mo ^^^‘^owl, -with a cup of small beer stirred 
semary, which Doctor Rochecliffe preferred to 
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tM Be>i»jo liiin «ii Ifevi?; on his tail, slobber- 

ing nn'l In'-ikiiig amiable, niovtul by the niro smell of the. 

v.luKh hrs'i <juilc overcome his native dignity of 

fH'pf?-?itinn. 

The cbMmiH'r in ’ivhich the Doctor had established himself 
mas a little octangtdnr rm,>m, with walls of great; thickness, 
withiti whitdi were bdiricatctl various issties, leiiding in dificrent 
directions, and cenumnnirating with different parts of the build- 
ing. /iround iiim were jcick.agos with arm.s, and near him one 
jou.nll barrel, ns it seemed, of gunpowder ; many papers in 
different ]iartels, and sevend key.s for correspondence in cipher; 
two or tb.roe sctadls covered with hieroglyplnc.s were also beside 
him, winch Ali>erl took for plans of nativity; and variou.s 
moflejs of macliincra*, in which I)(.>ctnr Kochcclifib was an adopt. 
Tljer «3 were also tools of various kii\ds, masks, cloaks, aud a 
dark lantern, and a mimher of other indescribablo trinkets 
belonging to the trade of a daring jdoftcr in dangerous times. 
Last, there was a wiskct witli gold and silver coin of dilfcront 
countries, Avliich was left cjirclcssiy open, as if it were the least 
of Doctor Roehccliflc’s concern, although his liabits in general 
announced narrow circumstances, if not actual poverty;. Close 
hv the diviners plate lay a Bible aud Prayer Book, with some 
proof- si iccts, as they are technically called, seemingly fre.sh 
from the press. There were also within the reach of his hand a 
dirk, or Scottish poniard, a powdcr-honi, and a musketoon, or 
blunderbuss, with a pair of handsome pocket-pistols. In the 
midst of tins miscellaneous collection, the Doctor sat eating his 
breakfast with great appetite, as IKtle dismayed by the various 
implements of "danger around him as a workman is when 
accustomed to the perils of a gunpowder manufactory. 

‘ Sob, young gentleman,’ he said, getting up^ and extending 
his hand, ‘are you come to breakfast with me in good fellow- 
ship, or to spoil my meal this morning, as you did my supper 
last night, by a.sking untimely questions 1 ’ 

‘ I will pick a bone ^^■ith you with all my heart,’ said Albert ; 

‘ and if you please, Doctor, I would ask some questions which 
seem not quite untimely.’ 

So saying he sat down and assisted the Doctor in giving a 
very satisfactory account of a brace of wild duclcs and a leash 
of teal Bevis, who maintained his place with OTeat patience 
and insinuation, had his share of a collop, which was also 
placed on the well-fumished board ; for, like most high-bred 
dogs, he declined eating waterfowl 
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‘ Come hither, then, Albert Lee,’ said the Locto^ laying 

down his knife and fork, and plucking 
throat, so soon as Joceline was withdrawn ; thou art still the 
same lad thou wert when I was thy tutor — never satisiied witn 
having got a grammar rule, but always persecuting me witn 
questions why the rule stood so, and not otherwise — over- 
curious after information which thou couldst not comprelmnd, 
as Bevis slobbered and whined for the duck-wing, which he 


could not eat.’ , , , j 

‘ I hope you will find me more reasonable, Doctor, answerea 

Albert ; ‘ and at the same time, that you will recollect I am not 
now suh feruloi^ but am placed in circumstances where I am 
not at liberty to act upon the ipse dixit of any man, unless my. 
own judgment be convinced. I shall deserve richly to bd 
hanged, drawn, and quartered should any misfortune happen 
by my misgovernment in this business.’ 

‘And it is therefore, Albert, that 1 would have thee trust the 
whole to me, without interfering. Thou sayst, forsooth, thou 
art not suh ferula ; but recollect that, while you have been 
fighting in the field, I have been plotting in the study ; that 
I know all the combinations of the King’s friends, ay, and all 
the motions of his enemies, as well as a spider knows every 
mesh of his web. Think of my experience, man. Not a 
Cavalier in the land but has heard of Kochecliffe the Plotter. 
I have been a main limb in everything that has been attempted 
since forty- two — penned declarations, conducted correspondence, 
communir^ted with chiefs, recruited followers, commissioned 
arms, levied money, appointed rendezvouses. I was in the 
Wsstem Rising ; and before that, in the City Petition, and in 
Sir John Owen's stir in Wales; in short, almost in every plot 
for the King, since Tomkins and Challoner’s matter.’ 

‘ But "were not all these plots unsuccessful 1 ’ said Albert ; 
‘ and were not Tomlcihs and Challoner hanged. Doctor 1 ’ 

‘Yes, my young friend,’ answered the Doctor, gravely, ‘as 
many others have been with whom I have acted ; but only 
because they did not follow my advice implicitly. You never 
heard that I was hanged myself.’ 

‘ The time may come. Doctor,’ said Albert. ‘ The pitcher 

goes oft to the well The proverb, as my father would say, 

IS somewhat musty. But I, too, have some confidence in my 
ovn judgment; and, much as I honour the church, I cannot 
altogether subscribe to passive obedience. I will tell you m 
one word wlmt points I must have explanation on ; and it will 
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Tcmain you to give it, or to return a message to the King 
that 3-011 will not explain your plan ; in which case, if he acts 
by my advice, he will leave Woodstock, and resume bis imrpose 
of getting to the coast without dela)-.’ 

* Well," then,’ said the Doctor, ‘thou suspicious monster, make 
thy demands, and, if thejy be such as 1 can answer \vithout 
betra3-ing confidence, I will reply to them.’ 

‘ In the first place, then, what is all this story about ghosts, 
and witchcrafts, and apparitions ; and do you consider it as safe 
for his Majesty to stay in a house subject to such visitations, 
real or pretended V 

‘You must be satisfied with m}- answer /?? verbo sacerdotis: 
the circumstances you allude to wll not give the least annoy- 
ance to Woodstock during the King’s residence, 'I cannot 
explain farther j bnt for this I will be bound, at the risk of 
my neck.’ 

‘ Then,’ said Lee, ‘ we must take Doctor Rochecliffe’s bail 
that the Devil will keep the peace towards our Sovereign Lord 
the King — good. Now there lurked about this house the 
greater part of yesterda}', and perhaps slept here, a fellow 
called Tomkins — a bitter Independent, and a secretary, or clerk, 
or something or other, to the regicide dog Desborough. The 
man is well known — a wild ranter in religious opinions, but in 
private affairs far-sighted, cunning, and interested even as any 
rogue of them all’ 

‘ Be assured we will avail ourselves of his crazy fanaticism 
to mislead his wicked cunning : a child may lead a hog if it 
has wit to fasten a cord to the ring in its nose,’ replied the 


Doctor. 

‘ You may be deceived,’ said Albert ; ‘the age has many such 
as this fellow, whose views of the spiritual and temporal world 
are so different, that they resemble the eyes of a squinting 
man — one of which, oblique and distorted, sees nothing but the 
end of his nose, while the other, instead of partaking the same 
defect, views strongly, sharply, and acutely whatever is subjected 
to its scrutiny.’ 

- ‘But we will put a patch on the better eye,’ said the Doctor 
‘ and he shall only be allowed to speculate with the imperfect 
optic. You must know, this fellow has always seen the greatest 
number and the most Mdeous apparitions : he has not the 
courage of a cat in such matters, though stout enough when 
he bath temporal antagonists before him. I have placed him 
under the charge of Jocehne Johffe, who, betwixt plying him 
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with sack and ghost-stories, would inalvo him incapable of 
Imowing what was done, if you were to proclaim the King in 
his presence.’ 

‘JBut why keep such a fellow here at all ? ’ 

‘Oh, sir, content you; he lies leaguer, as a sort of am- 
bassador for his worthy masters, and we are secure from any 
intrusion so long as they get all the news of Woodstock from 
Trusty Tomkins.’ 

‘I know Joceline’s .hone.sty well,’ said Albert; ‘and if he can 
assure me that he will keep a watch over this fellow, I will so 
far trust in him. He does not know the depth of the stake, ’tis 
true, but that my life is concerned will be quite enough to 
keep him vigilant. Well, then, I proceed, mat if iMarkham 
hverard Comes down on us 1 ’ 


Rochecliffe — 
Do you think 


We have his word to the contraiy,’ answered 
‘his word of honour transmitted by his friend 
it likely he will break it T 

I hold him incapable of doing so,’ answered Albert; ‘and, 
besides, I think Markham would make no had use of any- 

n ^^.1 V ^ knowledge. Yet God forbid we 

giouid be under the necessity of trusting any who ever wore the 
l^arhament 8 colours in a matter of such dear concernment ! ’ 

‘ ^te Doctor. ‘ Are your doubts silenced now 1 ’ 

mVpbpli; f an objection,’ said Albert, ‘to yonder impudent 
niiT ^ styling himself a Cavalier, who pushed himself 

stnrv nf gained my father’s heart by a 

mZ slw^® Brentford, which I daresay the rogue 


Will?!? Eochecliffe : ‘ Eoger 

epntlPTYiak of late I only Imew him by name, is a 

in the KingWm^cl^^ ^^ent his estate 

fplWcY^n®^ devil’s service,’ said Albert. ‘It is such 

Srfrlf Bom the license of their mihtary habits 

roS^pl. ^^Bst the land with riots and 

waters ptp Y Badge alehouses and cellars where strong 
hot ^ mdpight, and, with their deep oaths, their 

abomirifltp +’i. their drunken valour, make decent , men 

abom nate the very name of Gavaher.’ 

you exnectT^ ^ but too true ; but what can 

broke?down ^^^berand more qualified classes are 

orders ^distinguishably with the lower 

; y are apt to lose the most valuable marks of their 
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quality in the general confusion of morals and manners, just 
as a handful of silver medals will become defaced and dis- 
coloured if jumbled about among the vulgar copper coin. Even 
the prime medal of all, which we Royalists would so willingly 
wear next our very hearts, has not, jjerhaps, entirely escaped 
some deterioration. But let other tongues than mine speak on 
that subject.’ 

Albert Lee paused deeply after having heard these com- 
munications on the part of Rochecliffe. _ ‘ Doctor,’ he said, ‘ it 
is generally agreed, even by some who think you may occasion- 
ally have been a little over-busy in putting men upon dangerous 
actions ’ 

‘ May God forgive them who entertain so false an opinion of 
me ! ’ said the Doctor. 

— ‘That, nevertheles-s, 3mu have done and suffered more in 
the King’s behalf than any man of your function.’ 

■ ‘ They do me but justice there,’ said Doctor Rochecliffe — 
‘absolute justice.’ 

‘ I am therefore disposed to abide by your opinion, if, all 
things considered, you think it safe that we should remain at 
"Woodstock.’ 

‘ That is not the question,’ answered the dmne. 

‘And what is the question, thenl’ replied the young 

soldier. • j t • 

‘ Whether any safer course can be pointed out. I gneve to 
say- that the question must_ be comparative as to the point 
of option. Absolute safety is — alas the while ! — out of the 
question on all sides. Now, I say Woodstock is, fenced and 
guarded as at present, by far the most preferable place of 
concealment.’ 

‘ Enough,’ xepHed Albert, ‘ I give up to you the question, as 
to a person whose knowledge of such impoi^nt affairs, not to 
mention your age and experience, is more intimate and extensive 
than mine can be.’ 

‘You do well,’ answered Rochecliffe ; ‘ and if others had acted 
with the like distrust of their own knowledge, and confidence 
in competent persons, it had been better for the age. This 
makes understanding . bar himself up within his fortalice, and 
wit betake himself to his high tower. (Here he looked around 
his cell with an air of self-complacence.) The ivise man fore- 
seeth the tempest, and hideth himself.’ 

‘Doctor,’ said Albert, ‘ let our foresight serve others far more 
precious than either of us. Let me ask you, if you have well 
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considered whether our precious cliargc should remain in society 
with the family, or betake himself to some of the more hidden 
corners of the house 1 ’ 

Hum ! ’ said the Doctor, with an air of deep reflection, ‘ I 
think he will be safest as Louis Kerneguy, keeping himself 
close beside you ’ 

‘ I fear it wiU. be necessary,’ added Albert, ‘ that I scout 
abroad a little, and show myself in some distant part of the 
country, lest, coming here in quest of me, they should find 
higher game.’ 

‘Pray do not interrupt me. Keeping himself close beside 
you or your father, in or near to Victor Lee’s apartment, from 
which, you are aware, he can make a read}’^ escape, should 
danger approach. This occurs to me as best for the present; 
^ T vessel to-day — to-morrow at farthest.’ 

Albert Lee bid the active hut opinionated man good-morrow ; 
admiring how this species of intrigue had become a sort of 
element in which the Doctor seemed to enjoy himself, notwith- 
stanmng all that the poet has said concerning the horrors 
betwixt the conception and execution of a 

conspiracy. 

■witk Doctor Kochecliffe’s sanctuary, he met 

aniaously seeking him. ‘The young 

arisen from ^ mysterious manner, ‘ has 

apartment ’ ’ me pass, he called me into his 

‘ ^d\p^ presently.’ 

he is like a msf, clothes. Now, sir, 

gave him a sm'f accustomed to he obeyed, so I 

west tower anri happened to he in a wardrobe in the 

ms drS Tp when he 

Sir Henrv f pp a P^manded me to show him to the presence of 
thLg 5'!!', vs “y- I ™”l'i have laid some- 

good®nataredly by the“faii^ 

of his own 1 j indeed, he has a rare humour 

and not his nrif ^ Master Albert Lee, 

displeased witli though I thought you might he 

and perhans hpin^ giving him the means of stirring abroad, 
could I say 1 ’ ^ those who should not see him, what 

what is'rec(^^m^n^^^^+^^°^’ docelme, and comprehend always 

trolled, I SHv pIp^" not he con- 

’ lear, by either of us; but we must look the closer 
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aft«r his safety. You keep your watch over that prjung fellow 
the steward ? ’ 

^ ‘ Trust him to my care : on that side have no fear. But, ah, 
sir ! I would we had the 3’ouDg Scot in his old clothes again, 
for the riding-suit of yours which he now wears hath set him 
off in other-guess fashion.’ 

_ Prom the manner in which the faithfiil dependant expressed 
himself, Albert saw that he suspected who the Scottish page in 
r^lity was ; yet he did not think it proper to acknowledge to 
him a fact of such importance, secure as he was equally of his 
fidelity whether explicitly trusted to the full extent or left to 
his omi conjectures. Full of anxious thought, he went to the 
apartment of Victor Lee, in which Jolilfe told him he would 
find the party assembled. The sound of laughter, as he laid 
his hand on the lock of the door, almost made him start, so 
singularly did it jar ^vith the doubtful and melancholy reflec- 
tions which engaged his own mind. He entered, and found 
his father in high good-humour, laughing and conversing freely 
with his young charge, whose appearance was, indeed, so much 
changed to the better in externals, that it seemed scarce possible 
a night’s rest, a toilet, and a suit of decent clothes could have 
done so much in his favour in so short a time. It could not, 
however, be imputed to the mere alteration of dress, although 
that, no doubt, had its effect. There was nothing splendid in 
that which Louis Kemeguy (we continue to him by his 
assumed name) now wore. It was merely a riding-suit of grey 
cloth, with some silver lace, in the fashion of a country gentle- 
man of the time. But it happened to fit him very weU, and 
to become his very dark complexion, especially as he now held 
up his head, and used the manners, not only of a well-behaved, 
but of a highly accomplished, gentleman. When he moved, his 
clumsy and awkward limp was exchanged for a sort of shuffle, 
which, as it might be the consequence of a wound in those 
perilous times, had rather an interesting than an ungainly 
effect. At least it was as genteel an expression that the party 
had been over-hard travelled as the most pohte pedestrian could 
propose to himself. 

The features of the wanderer were harsh as ever, hut his 
red shock peruke, for such it proved, was laid aside, his sable 
elf-locks were trained, by a little of Joceline’s assistance, into 
curls, and his fine black eyes shone from among the shade of 
these curls, and corresponded with the animated, though not 
handsome, character of the whole head. In his conversation, 
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he had. laid aside all the coarseness of dialect which he liad so 
strongly affected on the x>rcceding evening ] and altliough he 
continued to speak a little Scotch, for the KUjijjort. of his char- 
acter as a young gentleman of that nation, yet it vois not in 
a degree which rendered his speech citlier uncouth or unintelli- 
gible, hut merely afforded a certain Boric tinge e-Kontinl to the 
personage he represented. No person on earth could iK’tter 
understand the society in which he moved ; exile hud made him 
acquainted with life in all its .shadc.s and vaneties : liis spirits, 
if not uniform, were clastic ; lie had that species of ejjicurcjiu 
philosophy which, even in the most extreme difsicidties and 
dangers, can in an interval of ease, however brief, avail itself of 
the enjoyments of the moment; lie vois, in short, in youtii and 
misiortune, as aftenvards in his regal condition, a good-iiuinoured 
but uard-h^rted voluptnar}'' — wise, save vdiere his passion.” in- 
tervened; beneficent, save when prodigality had dejirived him 
0 the means, or prejudice of the wisli, to confer benefits; 
+^^4- ^ might often have drawn down hatred, but 

- so much urbanity that the injured 

^ A?w T ^ retain the full sense of his ^^Tongs. 

fWnf® consisting of liis father, sister, 

he fllsn fr s^ted by the hrcakfast-tahlc, at which 

of wh-if -mcico'f "'as a pensive and anxious beholder 

irained tli^ tip Pfge, who had already completely 

mnnit Cavalier by mimickiug the 

ffude Lord Scottish divines preached in favour of ‘ Ma 

nant ’ was now p'^!! of Ar^deaud the Solemn League and Cove- 
anecdotes ^ interest the fair Alice by such 

sessedthe samp ^p*^^ 'varhke and perilous adventure, as pos- 
have had pvpr c* interest for the female ear' which they 

dangers hv ^ da5\s. But it was not only of 

much more and mi^ti^^ page spoke; but 

where the pride of foreign revels, banquets, balls, 

^as exhibited of the Low Countries 

being a very voumr ominent beauties. iVlice 

bad been p?,+^ ^i’ consequence of the Civil War, 

great seclusinn te c^c^ted in the country, and often in 
listen with wilfmo- certeinly no wonder that she should 

gentleman, their ^ young 

much gaietv nn^ ber brother’s protege, told with so 

adventure and ^ shade of dangerous 

the discourse from serious reflection, as prevented 

curse from being regarded as merely light and frivolous. 
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^ In a word, Sir Henrj^ Lee laughed, Alice smiled from time to 
time, and all were satisfied but Albert, who would himself, 
however, have been scarce able to allege a sufficient reason for 
his depression of spirits. 

The materials of breakfast were at last removed, under the 
active superintendence of the neat-handed Phoebe, who looked 
over her shoulder, and lingered more than once, to listen to the 
fluent discourse of their new guest, whom, on the preceding 
evening, she had, while in attendance at supper, accounted one 
of the most stupid inmates to whom the gates of Woodstock had 
been opened since the times of Fair Eosamond. 

Louis Kerneguy, then, when they were left only four in the 
chamber, without the interruption of domestics, and the suc- 
cessive bustle occasioned by the discussion and removal of the 
morning meal, became apparently sensible that bis friend and 
ostensible patron Albert ought not altogether to be suffered to 
drop to leeward in the conversation, while he was himself 
successfully engaging the attention of those members of his 
family to whom he had become so recently known. He went 
behind his chair, therefore, and, leaning on the back, said 
with a good-humoured tone, which made his purpose entirely 
intelligible : 

‘ Either my good friend, guide, and patron has heard worse 
news this morning than lie cares to tell us, or he must have 
stumbled over my tattered jerkin and leathern hose, and ac- 
quired, by contact, the whole mass of stupidity which I threw 
off last night with those most dolorous garments. Cheer up, 
my dear Colonel Albert, if your affectionate page may presume 
to say so : you are in company witli those whose society, dear 
to strangers, must be doubly so to you . Odds-fish, man, cheer up ! 

I have seen you gay on a biscuit and a mouthful of water-cresses ; 
don’t let your heart fail you on Ehenish wine and venison.’ 

‘ Dear Louis,’ said Albert, rousing himself into exertion, and 
somewhat ashamed of his own silence, ‘ I have slept worse, and 
been astir earlier than you.’ 

‘ Be it so,’_said bis father ; ‘ yet I hold it no good excuse for 
your sullen silence. Albert,you have met your sister and me so • 

long separated from you, so anxious on your behalf, almost like 
mere strangers, and yet you are returned safe to us, and vnn 
find us weU.’ > yon 

‘ Eeturned indeed— but for safety, my dear father, that word 
must be a stranger to us Worcester folk for some time. How- 
ever, it is not my own safety about which I am, anxious!’ 
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‘ About •whose, then, should you he anxious 1 All accounts 
agree that the King is safe out of the dogs’ ja'ws.’ 

‘ Not -without some danger, though,’ muttered Louis, thinking 
of his encounter with Be-vds on the preceding evening. 

‘ No, not without danger, indeed,’ echoed -the Imight 3 ‘but, 
as old Will says — 


There ’s such divinity doth hedge a king, 

That treason dares not peep at what it would. 


No — no, thank God, that ’s cared for : our hope and fortune is 
escaped, so all news affirm — escaped from Bristol ; if I thought 
otherwise, Albert, I should be as sad as you are. For the rest 
of it, I have lurked a month in this house when discovery would 
have been death, and that is no longer since than after Lord 
Holland and the Duke of Buckingham’* rising at Kingston 3 
and hang me, if I thought once of twisting my brow into such 
a -tra^c fold as yours, but cocked my hat at misfortune as a 
Cavalier should.’ 

n ^ ^ word,’ said Louis, ‘ it would be to assure 

Colonel Albert Lee that I verily believe the King would think 
ms own hap, wherever he may be, much the worse that his best 
subjects were seized with dejection on his account.’ 

Hen^'^ boldly on the King’s part, young man,’ said Sir 

Oh, my father was meikle about the King’s hand,’ answered 
i/ouiS’ recoUectmg his present character. 

0 ■wonder, then,’ said Sir Henry, ‘that you have so soon 
recovered your good spirits .and good breeding, when you heard 
s Majesty s escape. Why, you are no more like the lad we 
^a-w last night than the best hunter I ever had was like a dray- 


avcrar-^A ^^ch iu rest, and food, and grooming,’ an 

would hardly know the tired jade jfot 
nnrl ^^ght, when she is brought out prancing 

stjirf morning, rested, refreshed, and ready t( 

RiinV. especially if the brute hath some good blood, foi 

hast ^i^ice thy father was a courtier, and thoi 

Alast^^r 17 ^ something of the trade, tell us a little 

Kinf>' • wo we love most to hear about — tli< 

was a’hoTipfS T secret, you need not be afraid. H( 

promise of friiitT’^^ ' ^ flourishing blossom now give: 
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As the knight spoke, Louis hent his eyes on the ground, and 
seeined first uncertain what to answer. But, admirable at 
extricating himself from such dilemmas, he replied, ‘ That he 
really could not presume to speak on such a subject in the 
presence of his patron, Colonel Albert Lee, who must he a 
much better judge of the character of King Charles than he 
could pretend to be.’ 

Albert was accordingly next assailed by the knight, seconded 
by Alice, for some account of his Majesty’s character. 

‘ I wiU speak but according to facts,’ said Albert ; ‘ and then I 
must be acquitted of partiality. If the King had not possessed 
enterprise and military sldll, he never would have attempted 
the expedition to "Worcester; had he not had personal courage, 
he had, not so long disputed the battle that Cromwell almost 
judged it lost. That he possesses prudence and patience must 
be argued Irom the circumstances attending his flight; and 
that he has the love of his subjects is evident, since, necessarily 
Imown to many, he has been betrayed by none.’ 

‘ For shame, Albert ! ’ replied his sister ; ‘ is that the way 
a good Cavalier doles out the character of his prince, apply- 
ing an instance at every concession, like a pedlar measuring 
linen with his rod 1 Out upon you ! ho wonder you were 
beaten, if you fought as coldly for your King as you now talk 
for him.’ 

‘ I did my best to trace a likeness from what I have seen 
and known of the original, sister Alice,’ replied her brother. 

‘ If you would have a fancy portrait, you must get an artist of 
more imagination than I have to draw it for you.’ 

T will be that artist myself,’ said Alice, ‘and, in portrait, 
our monarch shaE show aE that he ought to be, having such 
high pretensions ; aE that he must be, being so lofbEy de- 
scended ; aE that I am sure he is, and that every loyal heart 
in the longdom ought to beheve him.’ 

‘ WeE said, Alice,’ quoth the old knight. ‘Look thou upon • 
this picture, and on this ! Here is our young fiiend shaE 
judge. I wager my best nag — that is, I would wager him had 
I one left — that Alice proves^ the better painter of the two Mv 
son’s brain is still misty, I thinlc, since Ms defeat : he hn’c r> + 
got the smoke of Worcester out of it. Plague' on thee i 
young man, and cast down for one beating' ! Rn/il -.m, ^ 

banged twenty times like me, it had been time to 
But come, Alice, forward ; the colours are mixed on 
forward with something that shall show like one 
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living portraits, placed beside tlic dull dry presentation tbere 

°'rce?rlrtbr«,badbeen edn..ted^b^^^^^^^ 

in tbe notions of high, and even jn 

characterised the Cavaliers, and she was really “ 
thp Koval cause. But besides, .she ^vas in good spirits at ne 
brother’s bappy return, and wished to prolong the gay u 
in wbicB her father bad of late scarcely ever indulged. 

™ell. then,' she said, ‘ though I am no Apelles, I will to to 
paint an Alexander such as I hope, and am deto™ined to 
believe exists in tbe person of our exiled sovereign, soon a 
trust to be restored. And I will not go farther than his o^ 
family. He shall have all the chivalrous courage, all tlie mr 
like skill, of Henry of France, his grandfather, in order to pla 
him on the throne ; all his benevolence, love of his 
patience even of unpleasing advice, sacrifice of his own _ 
and pleasures to the commomveal, that, seated there, be m y 
be blest while living, and so long rernembered w’hen dead, 
for ages after it .shall be thought sacrilege to breathe an asp 
sion against tbe throne which he has occupied Long alter be 
dead, while there remains an old man who has seen him, "w 
the condition of that survivor no higher than a groom or 
menial, his age shall be provided for at the public charge, an 
his grey hairs regarded with more distinction than an ear 
coronet, because he remembers the second Charles, the monarc 
of every heart in England.’ 

While Alice spoke, she was hardly conscious of the Pf 
of any one save her father and brother ; for the page 
himself somewhat from the circle, and there ivas nothmg 
remind her of him. She gave the reins, therefore, to be 
enthusiasm, and as the tears glittered in her eye, and ne^ 
beautiful features became animated, she seemed like a de 
scended cherub proclaiming the virtues of a patriot monarc • 
• The person chiefly interested in her description held bunse 
back, as we have said, and concealed his own features, yet s 
as to preserve a full view of the beautiful speaker. _ 

Albert Lee, conscious in whose presence this eulogium wa 
pronounced, was much embarrassed : but his father, all wbos 


feelings were flattered by the panegyric, was in rapture. 

‘ So much for the Mnn. Alino ’ bp, .said : ‘ and noW for ti 


man. 


‘For the man,’ replied Alice in the same tone, ‘ need I 
him more than the paternal virtues of his unhappy father, 
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and religious faith were to he selected as the qualities which 
merited a crown, no man could plead the possession of them in 
a higher or more indisputable degree. Temperate, wise, and 
frugal, yet munificent in rewarding merit — a friend to letters 
and the muses, but a severe discourager of the misuse of such 
gifts ^ — a worthy gentleman — a kind master — the best friend, 

the best father, the best Christian ’ Her voice began to 

falter, and her father’s handlcerchief was alread}'^ at his eyes. 

Tie was, girl — he was !’ exclaimed Sir Henry; ‘but no 
more on’t, I charge ye — no more on’t — enough ; let his son 
but possess his virtues, with better advisers, and better for- 
tunes, and he will be all that England, in her warmest wishes, 
could desire.’ 

There was a pause after this ; for Alice felt as if she had 
spoken too franMy and too zealously for her sex and youth; 
Sir Henry was occupied in melancholy recollections omthe fate 
of his late sovereign ; while Kerneguy and his supposed patron 
felt embarrassed, perhaps from a consciousness that the real 
Charles fell far short of his ideal character, as designed in such 
glowing colours. In some cases, exaggerated or unappropriate 
praise becomes the most severe satire. 

But such reflections were not of a nature to be long will- 
ingly cherished by the person to whom they might have been 
of ^eat advantage. He assumed a tone of raillery, which is, 
perhaps, the readiest mode of escaping from the feelings of 
self-reproof. ‘ Every Cavalier,’ he said, ‘ should bend his knee 
to thank Mistress Alice Lee for having made such a flattering 
portrait of the King their master, by laying under contribution 
for his benefit the virtues of ail his ancestors ; only there was 
one point he would not have expected a female painter to have . 
passed over in silence. When she made him, in right of Ms 
grandfather and father, a muster of royal and individual excel- 
lences, why could she not have endowed him at the same time 
with his mother’s personal charms 1 Why should not the son 
of Henrietta Maria, the finest woman of her day, add the 
recommendations of a handsome face and figure to his internal 
qualities 1 He had the same hereditary title to good looks as 
to mental qualifications ; and the picture, mth such an addition 
would be perfect in its way, and God send it might ‘be a 
resemblance ! ’ 

‘ I understand you. Master Kerneguy,’ said Alice, ‘ but I am 
no fairy, to bestow, as those .do in the nursery tales, gifts 

TOL. SXI — 18 ’ 
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•which Providence has denied. I am woman enougli to have 
made inquiries on tiie subject, and I know the general report 
is that the King, to have been the .son of such handsome 
parents, is unusually hard-favoured.’ 

‘Good God, sister! ’said Albert, starting impatiently from 
his seat, 

‘Why, you yourself told me so,’ .said Alice, surjirised at the 
emotion he testified ; ‘ and you said ’ 

‘ This is intolerable,’ muttered Albert ; ‘ I must out to .spCiik 
with Joceline -without delay. Louis fwith an imploring look 
to Kemeguy), you will surely come witli me ? ’ 

‘I would -with all my heart,’ said Kemeguy, smiling mali- 
ciously ; ‘ but you see how I suffer still from lameness. Nay — 
nay, ^bert,’ he whispered, resisting young Lee’s attempts to 
prevail on him to leave the room, ‘ can you simpose I am fool 
enough to be hurt by this 1 On the contrary, 1 have a desire of 
profiting by it.’ 

‘ Ma.y^ God grant it ! ’ said Lee to himself, as he left the 
' 'I* lecture you ever profited by ; and 

the De-vu confound the plots and plotters who made me bring 

you to this place ! ’ So saying, he carried his discontent forth 
into the park. 
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For there, they say, he daily doth frequent 
With unrestrained loose companions ; 

■\^Tiile he, youn^, wanton, and efFeminate hoy, 

Takes on the point of honour, to support 
So dissolute a crew. 

Richard 11. 

T he conversation tvhicli Albert bad in vain endeavoured 
to interrupt flowed on in the same course after he had 
left the room. It entertained Louis Kerneguy; for 
personal vanity, or an over-sensitiveness to deserved reproof, 
were not among the faults of his character, and were indeed 
incompatible with an understanding which, combined with 
more strength of principle, steadiness of exertion, and self- 
denial, might have placed Charles high on the list of English 
monarchs. On the other hand. Sir Henry listened with natural 
delight to the noble sentiments uttered by a being so beloved 
as his daughter. His own parts were rather steady than bril- 
liant ; and he had that species of imagination which is not . 
easily excited without the action of another, as the electrical 
globe only scintillates when rubbed against its cushion. He 
was well pleased, therefore, when Kerneguy pursued the con- 
versation, by observing that Mistress Alice Lee had not ex- 
plained how the same good fairy that conferred moral qualities 
could not also remove corporeal blemishes. 

‘You mistake, sir,’ said Alice, ‘I confer nothing. I do 
but attempt to paint bur King such as I hope he is, such as I 
am sure he may be, should he himself desire to be so. The 
same general report, which speaks of his countenance as unpre- 
possessing, describes his talents as being of the first order. He 
has, therefore, the means of arriving at excellence, should he 

cultivate them sedulou% and employ them usefully should 

he rule his passions and be guided by his understanding. Every 
good man cannot be wise ; but it is in the power of every wise 
man, if he pleases, to be as eminent for virtue as for talent ’ 
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Young Kemeguy rose brisldy and took a turn through the 
room ; and ere the Imight could make any observation on the 
singular vivacity in which he had indulged, he threw, himself . 
again into his chair, and said, in rather an altered tone of voice 
— ‘ It seems, then, Mistress Alice Lee, that the good friends who 
have described this poor king to you have been as unfavourable 
in their account of his morals as of his person ? ’ 

‘The truth must be better kno-vvn to you, sir,’ said Alice, 

‘ than it can be to me. Some rumours there have been which 
accuse him of a license which, whatever allowance flatterers 
make for it, does not, to say the least, become the son of the 
Martyr ; I shall be happy to have these contradicted on good 
authority.’ 

‘lam surprised at your folly,’ said Sir Henry Lee, ‘in hint- 
ing at such things, Alice : a pack of scandal, invented by the 
rascals who have usurped the government — a thing devised by 
the enemy. 

sir, said Kemeguy, laughing, ‘we must not let our 
zeal charge the enemy with more scandal than they actually 
deserve. Misteess Alice has put the question to me. I can 

more devotedly attached to 
the mng than I myself ; that I am very partial to his merits and 
n to ms defects ; and that, in short, I would be the last 

up his cause where it was tenable. 
Nevertheless, 1 must confess that, if all his grandfather of 
avarre s morals have not descended to him, this poor king 
inherited a share of the specks that were thought 
fhe lustre of that great prince — that Charles is a little 
1,™ or so, where beauty is concerned. .T)o not blame 

fo+o n joyorely,^ pretty Mistress Alice ; when a man’s hard 
voTif V umong thorns, it were surely hard to pre- 

tbpm tnflmg with the few roses he may find among 


■pTin.in-1, ’■ Probably thought the conversation had gone far 
Ipjiv^f fr’ ■'^hile Master Kemeguy was spealdng, and was 

' room before he had finished, without apparently 

aSirnv J ^^ich he concluded. Her father 

£mv departure, not thinking the turn which Keme- 

and ® discourse altogether fit for her presence j 

said mvilly ^ break off the conversation — ‘ I see,’ he 

affSU Si'® us Will says, the household 

vou daughter hence; I will therefore challenge 

juu, joung gentleman, to stretch your limbs in a little exercise 
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■with me, either at single rapier, or rapier and poniard, back- 
sword, spadroon, or your national -weapons of broadsword and 
target ; for all or any of -which I think -we shall find implements 
in the hall.’ 

‘ It would be too high a distinction,’ Master Kemeguy said, 
‘for a poor page to be permitted to try a passage of arms, with 
a knight so renowned as Sir Henry Lee, and he hoped to enjoy 
so great an honour before he left Woodstock, but at the present 
moment his lameness continued to give him so much pain, that 
he should shame himself in the attempt.’ 

.Sir Henry then offered to read him a play of Shakspeare, 
and for this purpose turned up King Richard IL But hardly 
had he commenced -with 

‘ Old John of Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaster,’ 

when the= young gentleman was seized -with such an incontrol- 
lable fit of the cramp as could only be relieved by immediate 
exercise. He therefore begged permission to be allo-wed to, 
saunter abroad for a little while, if Sir Henry Lee considered 
he might venture without danger. 

‘I can answer for the two or three of our people that, are 
still left about the place,’ said Sir Henry ; ‘and I feow my son 
has disposed them so as -fco be constantly on the watch. If you 
hear the bell toll at the lodge, I ad-nse you to come straight 
home by the way of the King’s Oak, which you see in^ yonder 
glade towering above the rest of the trees. We will have 
some one stationed there to introduce you secretly into the 
house.’ 

The page listened to these cautions with the impatience of 
a schoolboy, who, desirous of enjoying his holiday, hears with- 
out marking the advice of tutor or parent about "taking care 
not "to catch cold and so forth. 

. The absence of Alice Lee had removed aU which had rendered 
the interior of the lodge agreeable, and the mercurial young 
page fled -with precipitation from the exercise and amusement 
which Sir Henry had proposed. He girded on his rapier, and 
threw his cloak, or rather that which belonged to his borrowed 
suit, about him, bringing up the lower part so as to muffle the 
face and show only the eyes^ over it, -which was a common way 
of wearing them in those days, both in streets, in the country,, 
and in public places, when men had a mind to be priva"te, and 
"to avoid interruption from salutations and greetings in the 
market-place. He hurried across the open space which divided 
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the front of the lodge from the wood, with the haste of a bird 
escaped from the cage, which, though joyful at its liberation, is 
at the same time sensible of its need of protection and shelter. 
The wood seemed to afford these to the human fugitive, as it 
might have done to the bird in question. 

When under the shadow of the branches, and. within the 
verge of the forest, covered from observation, yet with the 
power of surveying the front of the lodge and all the cmen 
^ound before it, the supposed Louis Kemeguy meditated on 
ms escape. 

What an infliction — to fence with a gouty old man, who 
mows not, I ^resay, a trick of the sword which was not 
lamiiiar in the d&ya of old Vincent Saviolo ! Or, as a change of 

one of those wildernesses of scenes 
w ich the English call a play, from prologue to epilogue — from 
Enter the first to the final Exeunt omnes — an unparalleled 
penance which iv^d have made a dungeon darker, 
and added dulness even to Woodstock P 

looked around, then continued his 

her thi I ™thSut having seen 

lovdv Ahvfr r “ handsome £ that 

with what ahanrfn ^ s™! there is in the girl’s eye! 

interest of flio of all respects, save that expressing the 

Were T tn ha poured forth her tide of enthusiasm ! 

verv vpnPTflWn^^f prudence and half a dozen 

^ tempted to try 

favoured nrini? “*S««nt visage of this same hard- 

one who ?"«aToured! it is a land of treason for 

features fn say so of the King’s 

Mistress APppI ™ind deserves punishment. Ah, pretty 
dreadful ^ Mistress Alice before you has made 
wickedness of regularities of maukind and the 

apoloSes by being glad to look out for 

tCsSut dd stare in them. sSt then her father - 

thing hefall it u ^7 f^^ter’s old friend — should such a 

the arms of pTirvi^^j H ^ tis grandson a title to quarter 
•across them ? inatter if a bar sinister is (frawn 


•across them 1 PoUo t I r n a bar sinister is di 

addition ; tbp bpr-^iJ' an abatement, it is a point of 

higher in the roP -visitation will place him 


higher in the roll ^ -4. visitation -svill place him 

to no? the dte ”*• Then, f he did wince a little at first, 
® deserve it— first, for his disloyal inten- 
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tion of puncliing mine anointed body black and blue with 
his yile foils ; and secondl}^ his atrocious complot nith Will 
Shakspeare, a fellow as much out of date as himself, to read 
me to death with five acts of a historical play, or chronicle, 
“ being the piteous Life and Death of Bichard the Second ” ? 
Odds-fish, my ovu life is piteous enough, as I think ; and my 
death may match it, for aught I see coming yet. Ah, but then 
the brother — my friend, my guide,_my guard ! So far as this 
little proposed intrigue concerns him, such practising would 
be thought not quite fair. But your bouncing, swaggering, 
revengeful brothers exist only on the theatre. Your dire 
revenge, with which a brother persecuted a poor fellow who 
had seduced liis sister, or been seduced by her, as the case 
might be, as relentlessly as if he had trodden on his toes with- 
out maldng an apolog}", is entire!}" out of fashion, since Dorset 
killed the Lord Bruce many a long year since A Pshaw ! when 
a king is the offender, the bravest man sacrifices nothing by 
pocketing a little \vroug which he cannot personally resent. 
And in France there is not a noble house where each individual 


would not cock his hat an inch higher if they could boast of 
such a left-handed alliance with the Grand Monarq^ue.’ 

Such were the thoughts which rushed throu^ the mind 
of Charles at his first quitting the lodge of Woodstock and 
plunging into the forest that surrounded it. His profligate 
logic, however, was not the result of his natural disposition, nor 
received without scruple by his sound understanding. It was a 
train of reasoning which he had been led to adopt from his too 
close intimacy Avith the witty and profligate youth of quality by 
whom he had been surrounded. It arose from the evil com- 
munication with Villiers, Wilmot, Sedley, and others, whose 
genius was destined to corrupt that age, and the monarch on 
whom its character afterwards came so much to depend. Such 
men, bred amidst the license of civil war, and without experi- 
encing that curb which in ordinary times the a,uthority of parents 
and relations imposes upon the headlong passions of youth, were 
practised in every species of vice, and could recommend it as 
well by precept as by example, turning into pitiless ridicule all 
those nobler feelings which withhold men from gratifying law- 
less passion. The events of the King’s life had also favoured 
his reception of this epicurean doctrine.^ He saw himself, with 
the highest claims to sympathy and assistance, coldly regarded 


" This melancholy story may he found in T7ie Guardiaii [Nos. 129 and 
133]. An intrigue of liord SackvUle, aiterwaras Earl of Dorset, was the 
cause of the tfatal duel. 
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by tbe courts wliicli bo visited, rather as a permitted suppliant 
than an exiled monarch. He beheld his o^Yn rights and claims 
treated with scorn and indifTcrence ; and, in the same propor- 
tion, he was reconciled to the hardhearted and selfish cour.se of 
dissipation which inoraised him immediate indulgence. If this 
was obtained at the expense of the happiness of others, should 
he of aU men be scrupulous upon the subject^ since he treated 
others only as the world treated him 1 

But although the foundations of this nnhap])y sy.stem had 
been laid, the prince was not at this early period so fully de- • 
voted to it as he was found to have become when a door was 


unexpectedly opened for his restoration. On the contrary, 
though the train of gay reasoning which wo have above stated, 
as if it had found vent in uttered language, did certainly arise 
in his mind, as that which would have been suggested b}' his 
favourite counsellors on such occasions, he recollected that what 
might be passed over as a peccadillo in France or the Nether- 
lands, ot turned into a diverting novel or pasquinade by the 
? o'^.'^vandering court, was likely to have the aspect 
ot nomd ingratitude and mfamous treachery among the English 
gentry, and would inflict a deep, perhaps an incurable, wound 
^ interest among the more aged and respectable part of 
ms adherents. Then it occurred to him — for his own interest 
did not escape him, even in this mode of considering the sub- 
ject ^^that he was in the power of the Lees, father and son, who 
^re always understood to be at least sufficiently punctilious on 
e score of honour ; and if they should suspect such an affront 
as ms imagination had conceived, they could be at no loss to 
hnd means of the most ample revenge, either by their own hands 

or by those of the ruling faction. 

The risk of reopening the fatal window at Whitehall and 
renemng the tragedy of the man in the mask were a worse 
penalty was his final reflection, ‘than the old stool of the 
Scottish penance ; and lovely though Alice Lee is, I cannot 
^ mtngue at such a hazard. So, farewell, pretty maiden ! 

happened, thou hast a humour to 
at thy King^s feet, and then I am too magnani- 
protection. Yet, when I think of the 
K f as he lay last night ex- 

Idh ^ r imagine the fury of Albert Lee raging 

0^ 3- sword which only his loyalty 
P im from plunging into his sovereign’s heart — nay, the 

^ [Compare pp. 229 and 234-23G.]‘ 
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picture is too horrible ! Charles must for ever change his name 
to Joseph, even if he -were strongly tempted, which may fortune 
in mercy prohibit ! ’ 

To speak the truth of a prince more unfortunate in his early 
companions, and the callousness which he acquired by his 
juvenile adventures and irregular mode of life, than in his 
natural disposition, Charles came the more readily to this wise 
conclusion, because he was by no means subject to those violent 
and engrossing passions to gratify which the world has been 
thought well lost. His amours, Hke many of the present day, 
were rather matters of habit and fashion than of passion and 
affection; and, in comparing himself in this respect to his 
grand&ther Henry IV., he did neither his ancestor nor himself 
perfect justice. He was, to parody the words of a bard, himself 
actuated by the stormy passions which an intriguer often only 
simulates — 

None of ttose who loved so kindly, 

None of those who loved so blindly. 


An amour was with him a matter of amusement, a regular 
consequence, as it seemed to him, of the ordinary course of 
things in society. He was not at the trouble to practise 
seductive arts, because he had seldom found occasion to make 
use of them, his high rank, and the p^fligacy of part of the 
female society with which he had mingled, rendering them un- 
necessary. Added to this, he had, for the same reason, seldom 
been crossed by the obstinate interference of relations, or even 
of husWds, who had generally seemed not unwhlhig to suffer 
such matters to take their course. So that, notwithstanding his 
total looseness of principle, and systematic disbelief in the virtue 
of women and the honour of men, as connected with the char- 
acter of their female relatives, Charles was not a person to have 
studiously introduced disgrace into a family where a conquest 
might have been violently diluted, attained with difficulty, and 
accompanied with general distress, not to mention the excita- 
tirn of all fiercer passions against the author of the scandal 
But the danger of the_ King’s society consisted in his bknn 
much of an unbeliever in the existence of such cases as were 
likely to be embittered by remorse on the part of the prin 
cipal \dctim, or rendered perilous by the violent resentment 
of her connexions or relatives. He had even already found 
such things treated on the continent as matters of ordinary 
occurrence, subject, m all cases where a man of high influence 
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-was concerned, to an easy arrangement; and he was really, 
.generally speaking, sceptical on the subject of severe virtue 
in either sex, and apt to consider it as a veil assumed by 
-prudery in women and hypocrisy in men, to extort a higher 
reward for their compliance- 

While we are discussing the character of his disposition to 
gallantry, the -wanderer was conducted, by the walk he had 
chosen, through several whimsical turns, until at last it brought 
him under the windows of Victor Lee’s apartment, where he 
descried Alice watering and arran^ng some flowers placed on 
the oriel window, which was easily accessible by daylight, 
although at night he had found it a dangerous attempt to 
scale it. But not Alice only, her father also showed himself 
near the wmdow, and beckoned him up. The family party 
seemed now more promising than before, and the fugitive 
p^ce was weary of playing battledore and shuttlecock with 
nis conscience,^ and much disposed to let matters go as chance 
should determme. 


He climbed lightly up the broken ascent, and was readily 
we corned by the old knight, who held activity in high honour, 
^ce also seemed glad to see the lively and interesting young 
an , and by her presence, and the unaffected mirth with which 
sallies, he was animated to display those qualities 
TT^c A^iiiph nobody possessed in a higher degree, 

bit! delighted the old gentleman, who laughed till 

resnppf heard the youth, whose claims to his 

tionq nf amusing him -with successive imita- 

iinnr bLoi Presbyterian clergyman, of the proud and 

and of the fierce and overweening pride 

sis fte mountain chief, of the slow and more 

liad midp V 9^ which his residence in Scotland 

amused bprSf and applauded, 

and tbp dehghted to see that her fiither was so ; 

entered oar^pv i' ® glee when Albert Lee 

to a n* Lems Kemeguy and to lead him away 

to a pnvate colloquv with T)np.w 



bitn pussession ot intormatioi 

Inm tbe ^^ster-pflot in those difiicult times 

particulars'^of^f?^^^ ^ introduce the reader to the minute 
Ss so ffr f conference. The information obtained 

no intellifrenpl°n?+i®’ enemy seemed to have had 

remained Iprqnn/ route towards the south, and 

“ that he had made his escape ftom Bnstol, 
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as bad been reported, and as liad indeed been proposed j but 
tbe master of tbe vessel jmepared for tlie King’s passage bad 
taken tbe alarm, and sailed without bis royal freiglit. His 
departure, however, and tbe suspicion of tbe service in which 
he was engaged, served to make tbe belief general that tbe 
King had gone off along with him. 

But though this was cheering, tbe Doctor bad more un- 
pleasant tidings from the sea-coast, allegmg great difficulties 
in securing a vessel to which it might be fit to commit a charge 
so precious ; and, above all, rcq^uesthig his i\Iajesty might on no 
account venture to approach the shore until he should receive 
ad-vdee that aU the previous arrangements had been completely 
settled. 

No one was able to suggest a safer place of residence than 
that which he at present occupied. Colonel Everard was 
deemed certainly not personally unfriendly to the King ; and 
Cromwell, as was supposed, reposed in Everard an unbounded 
confidence. The interior presented numberless hiding-places 
and secret modes of exit, Icnown to no one but the ancient 
residents of the lodge — nay, far better to Eochecliffe than to 
any of them, as, when rector at the neighbouring town, his 
prying disposition as an antiquary had induced him to make 
very many researches among the^ old ruins, the results of 
which he was believed, in some instances, to 'have kept to 
himself. 

To balance these conveniences, it was no doubt true that the 
Parhamentary Commissioners were still at no great distance, and 
would be ready to resume their authority upon the first oppor- 
tunity. But no one supposed such an opportunity was likely to 
occur ; and all believed, as the influence of Cromwell and the 
army grew more and more predominant,^ that the disappointed 
Commissioners would attempt nothing in contradiction to his 
pleasure, but wait with patience an_ indemnification in some 
other quarter for.their vacated commissions.' Eeport, through 
the voice of Master Joseph Tomldns, stated that they had 
determined, in the first place, to retire to Oxford, and were 
making preparations accordingly. This promised still farther 
to ensure the security of Woodstock. It was therefore settled 
that the King, under the character of Louis Kerneguy should 
remain an inmate of the lodge until a vessel should be procured 
for his escape, at the port which might be esteemed the safpc,f 
and most convenient. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

iThe deadliest snakes arc those which, twined mongst flowers, 
Blend their bright colouring with the varied blossoms, 

Their tierce eyes glittering like the spangled dewdrop ; 

In all so like what nature has most harmless. 

That sportive innocence, which dreads no danger, 

Is poison’d unawares. 

Old Play. 

C HARLES (we must now give him his own name) was 
easily reconciled to the circumstances which rendered 
his residence at Woodstock advisable. No doubt he 
would much rather have secured his safety by making an immedi- 
ate escape out of England ; hut he had been condemned already 
to many uncomfortable lurldng-places, and more disagreeable 
disguises, as well as to long and difficult journeys, during which, 
between pragmatical officers of justice belonging to the ]prevail- 
ing party, and parties of soldiers whose officers usually took 
on them to act on their own warrant, risk of discovery had 
more than once become very imminent. He was glad, therefore, 
of comparative repose and of comparative safety. 

Then it must be considered that Charles had been entirely 
reconciled to_ the society at Woodstock since he had become 
better acquainted with it. He had seen that, to interest the 
beautiful Alice, and procure a great deal of her company, 
nothing more was necessary than to submit to the humours, 
and cultivate the intimacy, of the old Cavalier her father. A 
few bouts at fencing, in which Charles took care not to put out 
his more perfect skill and full youthful strength and activity ; 
the endurance of a few scenes from Shakspeare, which the 
knight read with more zeal than taste; a little skill in music, 
m which the old man had been a proficient ; the deference paid 
to a few old-fashioned opinions, at which Charles laughed in his 
sleeve were all-sufficient to gain for the disguised prince an 
interest in Sir Henry Lee, and to conciliate in an equal degree 
the good-will of his lovely daughter. 
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Never were tliere two j'oung persons wlio could be said to 
commence this species of intimacy with such unequal advan- 
tages. Charles was a libertine, who, if he did not in cold blood 
resolve upon prosecuting his passion for Alice to a dishonour- 
able conclusion, was at every moment liable to be provoked to 
attempt the strength of a virtue in which he was no believer. 
Tlien Alice, on her part, hardly knew even what was implied 
by the word libertine or seducer. Her mother had died early 
in the commencement of the Civil li^'^ar, and she had been bred 
up chiefl}' with her brother and cousin ; so that she had an 
unfearing and unsuspicious franlmess of manner, upon which 
Charles was not unwilling or unlikely to put a construction 
favourable to his own views. Even Alice’s love for her cousin — 
the first sensation which awakens the most innocent and simple 
mind to feelings of shyness and restraint towards the male sex 
in general — had failed to excite such an alarm in her bosom. 
They were nearly related; and Everard, though young, was 
several 3'^ears her elder, and had, from her infancy, been an 
object of her respect as well as of her affection. When this 
early and childish intimacy ripened into youthful love, con- 
fessed and returned, still it differed in some shades from the 
passion existing between lovers originally strangers to each 
other, until their affections have been united in the ordinary 
course of courtship. Their love was fonder, more familiar, 
more perfectly confidential, purer too, perhaps, and more free 
from starts of passionate violence or apprehensive jealousy. 

The possibility that any one could have attempted to rival 
Everard in her affection was a circumstance which never 
occurred to Alice ; and that this singular Scottish lad, whom 
she laughed with on account of his humour, and laughed at 
for his peculiarities, should be an object of danger or of caution 
never once entered her imagination. The sort of intimacy to 
which she admitted Kerneguy was the same to which she would 
have received a companion of her own sex, whose manners she 
did not always approve, but whose society she found always 
amusing. 

It was natural that the freedom of Alice Lee’s conduct, 
which arose from the most perfect indifference, should pass fqr 
something approaching to encouragement in the royal gallant’s 
apprehension, and that any resolutions he had formed against 
being tempted to violate the hospitality of Woodstock should 
be^n to totter, as opportunities for doing so became more 
frequent. 
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These opportunities were favoured by Albert’s departure irom 
Woodstock tbe very day after bis arrival. It had been agreed 
in full council with Charles and Eochecliffe that he should go 
to visit his uncle Everard in the county of Kent, an^ by show- 
ing himself there, obviate any cause of suspicion which might 
arise from his residence at Woodstock, and remove any pretext 
for disturbing his father’s family on account of their harbouring 
one who had been so lately in arms. He had also undertaken, 
at his own great personal risk, to visit different points on the 
sea-coast, and ascertain the security of different places for 
providing shipping for the King’s leaving England. 

These circumstances were alike calculated to procure the 
King’s safety and facilitate his escape. But Alice was thereby 
deprived of the presence of her brother, who would have been 
her most watchful guardian, but who had set down the King’s 
light talk upon a former occasion to the gaiety of his humour, 
and would h^ve thought he had done his sovereign great 
miustice had he seriously suspected him of such a breach of 

hospitality as a dishonourable pursuit of Alice would have 
implied. 

^ There were, however, two of the household at Voodstook 
who appeared not so entirely reconciled ivith Louis Kemeguy 
Lt '’to seemed from t&ir 

tbpir ^ pique against 

werp ahlp advances on the part of Charles 

his vonno- chance left alone with 

? 1 ^ tyistress, Bevis chose always to be of the party. 



at? " tharwr^^^^^^ 

cratie tn Tinn-tn’ n^+i, handsome, too noble, too aristo- 

houseless i^ospitable prejudices against a poor 

Kden te ®?^™ed 4e spirit of Pym or 

demonstratp into the rogue, and continues to 

Alice woiilfl ,i®'^®^'^^amst royalty and all its adherents.’ 
deed and i*eply, that Bevis was loyal in word and 

which she (ather’s prejudices against the Scots, 

‘ Nav W acknowledge, were tollrably strong, 

other the supposed Louis, ‘I must find some 

upon national anJ allow Sir Bevis’s resentment to rest 

Cavalier, who weS?to +h suppose that some gallant 

adopted this shanp +n ^®'^®’^ returned, has 

p to look back upon the haunts he left so 
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unmllingly, and is jealous at seeing even poor Louis Kerneguy 
drawing near to the lady of his lost affections/ He approached 
her chair as he spoke, and Bevis gave one of his deep growls. 

‘ In that case, you had best keep your distance,’ said Alice, 
laughing, ‘ for the bite of a dog possessed by the ghost of a 
jealous lover cannot be very safe.’ .^d the King carried on 
the dialogue in the same strain, which, whde it led Alice to 
apprehend nothing more serious than the apish gallantry of a 
fantastic boy, certainly induced the supposed Louis Kerneguy 
to thin k that he had made one of those conquests which often 
and easily fall to the share of sovereigns. Notwithstanding the 
acuteness of his apprehension, he was not sufficiently aware that 
the royal road to female favour is only open to monarchs when 
they travel in grand costume, and that when they woo incog- 
nito their path of courtship is liable to the same windings and 
obstacles which obstruct the course of private individuals. 

There was, besides Bevis, another member of the family who 
kept a look-out upon Louis Kerneguy, and with no friendly 
eye. Phcebe Mayfrower, though her experience extended not 
beyond the sphere of the village, yet knew the world much 
better than her mistress, and besides she was five years older. 
More knowing, she was more suspicious. She thought that 
odd-looldng Scotch boy made more up to her young mistress 
than was proper for his condition of life ; and, moreover, that 
Ahce gave him . a little more encouragement than Parthenia 
would have afforded to any such Jack-a-dandy in the absence 
of Argalus ; for the volume treating of the loves of these cele- 
brated Arcadians was then the favourite study of swains and 
damsels throughout merry England. Entertaining such sus- 
picions, Phoebe was at a loss* how to conduct herself on the 
occasion, and yet resolved she would not see the slightest chance 
of the course of Colonel Everard’s true love being obstructed 
without attempting a remedy. She had a peculiar favour for 
Markham herself; and, moreover, he was, according to her 
phrase, as handsome and personable a young man as was in 
Oxford'shire ; and this Scottish scarecrow was no more to 
be compared to him than chalk was to cheese. And yet she 
allowed that Master Gimigy had a wonderfully well-oiled ^ 
tongue, and that such gallants were not to be despised. What 
was to be done 1 She had no facts to offer, only vague sus- 
picion ; and was afraid to speak to her mistress, whose Irindness, 
great as it was, did not, nevertheless, encourage familiarit3^ 

Sho sound-Gci J oceliiiG j but ug was, she knew not wby, so 
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deeply interested about this unlucky lad, and held his impor- 
tance so Wgh, that she could make no impression on him. To 
speak to the old knight would have been to raise a general 
tempest. The worthy chaplain, who was at Woodstock grand 
referee on all disputed matters, would have been the damsel’s 
most natural resource, for he was peaceful as well as moral by 
profession, and politic by practice. But it happened he had 
given Phoebe unintentional offence by spealdng of her under 
the classical epithet of Rustica Fidele, the ■which epithet, as she 
understood it not, she held herself bound to resent as con- 
tumelious, and declaring she was not fonder of a fiddle than 
other folk, had ever since shunned aU intercourse with Doctor 
Kochecliffe which she could easily avoid. 

Master Tomkins was always coming and going about the 
house under various pretexts ; but he was a Boundhead, and she 
was too true to the Cavaliers to introduce any of the enemy as 
parties to their internal discords; besides, he had talked to 
rhcebe herself in a manner which induced her to decline every- 
thing in the shape of familiarity \vith him. Lastly, Cavalier o 
Wildrake might have been consulted ; but Phcebe had her own 
r^sons for saying, as she did "with some empha^sis, that Cava- 
liero Wildrake was an impudent London rake. At length she 
resolved to communicate her suspicions to the party ha'nng 
most ^ interest in verifying or confuting them. 

‘ I ’ll let Master Markham Everard know that there is a wasp 
buzzing about his honeycomb,’ said Phcebe; ‘and, moreover, 
that I know that this young Scotch scapegrace shifted himself 
out of a woman’s into a man’s dress at Goody Green’s, and gave 
Goody Green’s Dolly a gold piece to say nothing about it ; and 
^ but me, and she knows best herself 

whether she gave change for the gold or not ; but Master Louis 
jackanapes, and like enough to ask it.’ 

Ihree or four_ days elapsed while matters continued in this 
wndition, the disguised prince sometipaes thinking on the in- 
tngue which Fortune seemed to have thrown in his way for his 
amusement, and talcing advantage of such opportunities as 
o^urred to increase his intimacy with Alice Lee ; but much 
ottener harassing Doctor Bochecliffe with questions about the 
possibility of escape, which the good man finding himself unable 
to answer, ^ secured his_ leisure against royal importunity by 
retreating into the various unexplored recesses of the lodge. 
Known perhaps only to himself, who had been for nearly a score 
or years employed in writing the Wonders of Woodstock. 
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It cliaiicctl on the fourth cla}* that some trifling circumstance 
had cjilled the knight abroad ; and he had left the young Scots- 
man, now familiar in the familj^ along with Alice in the parlour 
of Victor Lee. Thus situated, he thought the time not uii- 
propitious for entering upon <a strain of gallantry^ of a kind 
which might be called experimental, such as is practised by the 
Croats in skinnishing, when they keep bridle in hand, read}' to 
attack the enemy or canter off without coming to close quarters, 
as circumstances may recommend. After using for nearly ten 
minutes a sort of metaphysical jargon, which might, according 
to Alice’s pleasure, have been interpreted either into gallantry 
or the language of serious pretension, and when he supposed 
her engaged in fathoming his meaning, he had the mortification 
to find, by a single and brief question, that he had been totally 
unattended to, and that Alice was thinking on an3d;hing at the 
moment rather than the sense of what he had been sa3dng. 
She asked him if he could tell what it was o’clock, and this with 
an air of real curiosity concerning the lapse of time which put 
coquetry wholly out of the question. 

*I ^vill go look at the sun-dial. Mistress Alice,’ said the 
gallant, rising and colouring, through a sense of the contempt 
with which he thought himself treated. 

‘You wiU do me a pleasure, Master Kemeguy,’ said Alice, 
without the least consciousness of the indignation she had 
excised* 

Master Louis Kerneguy left the room accordingly, not, how- 
ever, to procure the information required, but to vent his anger 
and mortification, and to swear, with more serious purpose than 
he had dared to do before, that Alice should rue her insolence. 
Good-natured as he was, he was still a prince, unaccustomed to 
contradiction, far less to contempt, and his self-pride felt, for 
the moment, wounded to the quick. ^ With a hasty step he 
plunged into the chase, only remembering his own safety so far 
as to choose the deeper and sequestered avenues, where, walking 
on with the speedy and active step which his recovery from 
fatigue now permitted him to exercise according to his wont he 
solaced his angry purposes, by devising schemes of revenge on 
the insolent country coquette, firom which no consideration of 
hospitality was m mture to have weight enough to save her 

The irritated gallant passed 

The dial-stone, aged and green, 

without deigning to ask it a single question; nor could it have 

von. XXI — 19 
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satisfied liis curiosity if lie had, for no sun happened to shine 
at the moment. He then hastened forward, muffling himself 
in his cloak, and assuming a stooping and slouching gait, which 
diminished his apparent height. He was soon involved in the 
deep and dim alleys of the wood, into which he had insensibly 
plunged liimself, and was traversing it at a great rate, without 
having any distinct idea in what direction he was going, when 
suddenly his course was arrested, first by a loud halloo, and then 
by a summons to stand, accompanied by what seemed still 
more startling and. extraordinary, the touch of a cane upon his 
shoulder, imposed in a good-humoured but somewhat imperious 
manner. 

There were few symptoms of recognition which would have 
been welcome at this moment ; but the appearance of the 
person who had thus arrested his course was least of all that 
he could have anticipated as timely or agreeable. When he 
turned, .on receiving^ the signal, he beheld himself close to a 
young man nearly six feet in height, well made in joint and 
limb, but the gravity of whose apparel, although handsome 
and gentlemanlike, and a sort of precision in his habit, from 
the cleanness and stiffness of his band to the unsullied purity 
0 his bpanish-leather shoes, bespoke a love of order wlfi^ was 
impoverished and vanquished Cavaliers, and 
4-° halnts of those of the victorious party, who could 
themselves handsomely, and whose rule — that 
regarded the higher and more respectable classes — 
of garb and deportment. There 
^ "'reight against the prince in the scale, and one 
iinrlpr ot the inequality in the comparison 

muspiilflr^f ^0 seemed to labour. There was strength in the 
invnlnrffl/ 1°^ stranger who had brought him to this 
lonff airthority and determination in his brow, a 

side of ^ or dagger on the right, 

• have hppn a pistols stuck into it, which would 

Kempfl-nv to give the unknown the advantage (Louis 

sonal weapon but his sword), even had his per- 

■person hv ^PP^o^^hed nearer than it did to that of the 

brought ^^0 thoughtless fit & passion that 

TOovi- i-L ^is _present situation, but. esneciaUv the 
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mind in ’svhicli few of liis unfortunate family had for centuries 
been deficient. He stood firm and without motion, his cloak 
stUl wrapped round the lower part of his face, to give time for 
explanation, in case he was mistaken for some other person. 

This coolness produced its effect ; for the other party said, 
with doubt and surprise on his part, ‘ Joceline Joliffe, is it not ? 
If I know not Joceline Joliffe, 1 should at least know my own 
cloak.’ 

‘ Lam not Joceline Joliffe, as you may see, sir,’ said Keme- 
guy, calmly, drawing himself erect to show the difference of 
size, and dropping the cloak from his face and person. 

‘ Indeed ! ’ replied the stranger, in sui^rise ; * then, sir 
unknown, I have to express my regret at having used my cane 
in intimating that I wished you to stop. From that dress, 
which I certainly recognise for my own, I concluded you 
must be Joceline, in whose custody I had left my habit at the 
lodge.’ 

‘ If it had been Joceline, sir,’ replied the supposed Kemeguy, 
with perfect composure, ‘ methinks you should not have struck 

so hard.’ . 

The other party was obviously confused by the steady 
calmness with which he was encountered. The sense of po- 
liteness dictated, in the first place, an apology for a mistake, 
when he thought he had been tolerably certain of the person. 
Master Kerneguy was not in a situation to be punctilious : he 
bowed gravely, as indicating his acceptance of the excuse 
offered, then turned, and wallced, as Ke conceived, towards the 
lodge, though he had traversed the woods, which were cut with 
various alleys in different directions, too hastily to be certain 
of the real course which he wished to pursue. 

He was much embarrassed to find that this did not get hTm 
rid of the companion whom he had thus involuntarily acquired. 
Walked he slow, walked he fast, his friend in the genteel but 
Puritanic habit, strong in person, and well anned, as we have 
described him, seemed detormined to keep him company, and, 
without attempting to join or enter into conversation, never 
suffered him to outstrip his surveillance for more than two or 
three yards. The wanderer mended his pace ; but although 
be was then, in his^ youth, as afterwards in his riper age, one 
of the best wallcers in Britain, the stranger, without advancing 
his pace to a run, kept fully equal to him, and his persecution 
became so close, and constant, and inevitable, that the nride 
and fear of Charles were both alarmed, and he began to think 
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that, wliatever the danger might be of a single-handed ren- 
contre, he would nevertheless have a better bargain of this tall 
satellite if they settled the debate betwixt them in the forest 
than if they drew near any place of habitation, where the man 
in authority was likely to find friends and concurrence. 

Bet^Yixt anxiety, therefore, vexation, and anger, Charles 
faced suddenly round on his pursuer as they reached a small, 
narrow glade which led to the little meadow over which 
presided the King’s Oak, the ragged and scathed branches 
and gigantic trunk of which formed a vista to the little wild 
avenue. 

Sir, said he to his pursuer, ‘ you have already been guilty 
of one piece of impertinence towards me. You have apolo- 
gised ; and Imowing no reason why you should distinguish me 
as an object of incivility, I have accepted your excuse w'ithout 
scruple. Is there anything remains to be settled betwixt us, 
which causes you to follow me in this manner 1 If so, I shaU 
be glad to make it a subject of explanation or satisfaction, as 
T admit of. I think you can owe me no malice, for 

before to my Imowledge. If you can give any 
for aslang it, I am. mlling to render you personal 

T lof is merely impertinent curiosity, 

you l^ow that I will not suffer myself to he dogged in my 

private walks by any one.’ ^ J 

recognise my own cloak on another man’s shoulders,’ 
follow stranger, dnly, ‘methinks I have a natural right to 
have bppn i^^ow, sir, though I 

TLaTl I confident I had 

mnfflpri In stretch my cane across the cloak you are 

If i-hpro-Pn-ra^ brush Ms own garments, 

how vnn ^ I lonst ask, for instance, 

I shdl n+hp ^ ^ cloak, and where you are going with it ? 

unhannv thought the wanderer, * ay, and thrice 

around ^mv J*^ncy that sent me here with it wrapped 
when auipf quarrels and attract observation, 

Tf vm7 will peculiarly . essential to my safety ! ’ 

who was nn n+V.<f +1^ ^i^/ continued the stranger, 

that you are bettP^S^ Marram Everard, ‘I will convince you 

but S armupw'^ addressed, in silence, 

as much devotion as ever he applied to a prayer in 
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Ms life. Yet, even in this moment of extreme urgency, his 
courage and composure did not fail ; and he recollected it was 
of the utmost importance not to seem startled, and to answer 
so as, if possible, to lead the dangerous companion with whom 
he had met to confess the extent of his actual knowledge or 
suspicions concerning him. 

‘If you know me, sir,’ he said, ‘and are a gentleman, as 
your appearance promises, you cannot he at a loss to discover 
to what accident you must attribute my wearing these clothes, 
which you say are yours.’ 

‘Oh, sir,’ replied Colonel Everard, his wrath in no sort 
turned away by the mildness of the stranger’s answer, ‘we 
have learned our Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and we know for what 
purposes young men of quality travel in disguise; we know 
that even female attire is resorted to on certain occasions : 
we have heard of Vertumnus and Pomona.’ 

The monarch, as he weighed these words, again uttered a 
devout prayer that this ill-looking affair might have no deeper 
root than the jealousy of some admirer of Alice Lee, promising 
to himself that, devotee as he was to the fair sex, he would 
make no scruple of renouncing the fairest of Eve’s daughters 
in order to get out of the present dilemma. 

‘Sir,’ he said, ‘you seem to he a gentleman. I have no 
objection to tell you, as such, that I also am of that class.’ 

‘ Or somewhat higher, perhaps 1 ’ said Everard. 

‘A gentleman,’ replied Charles, ‘is a term which compre- 
hends all ranks entitled to armorial hearings.^ A duke, a lord, 
a prince is no more than a gentleman ; and if in misfortune, as I 
am, he may he glad if that general term of courtesy is allowed 
him.’ 

‘ Sir,’ replied Everard, ‘ I have no purpose to entrap you to 
any acknowledgment fatal to your own safety.^ Kor do I hold 
it my business to be active* in the arrest of private individuals, 
whose perverted sense of national duty may have led them into 
errors rather to be pitied than punished by candid men. But 
if those who have brought civil war and disturbance into their 
native country proceed to carry dishonour and disgrace into 
the bosom of families, if they attempt to carry on their private 
debaucheries to the injury of the hospitable roofs which afford 
them refuge from the consequences of their public crimes, do 
you think, my lord, that we shall bear it with patience ? ’ 

‘ If it is your purpose to quarrel with me,’ said the prince, 

‘ speak it out at once like a gentleman. You have the advantage, 
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no doubt, of arms, but it is not that odds wliicli will induce me 
to fly from a single' man. • If, on the other hand, you^ are 
disposed to hear reason, I tell you in calm words, that 1 neither 
suspect the offence to which you allude nor comjireheiid why 
you give me the title of my lord.’ 

‘ You deny, then, being the Lord Wilmot ? ’ said Everard. 

‘ I may do so most safely,’ said the prince. 

‘Perhaps you rather style yourself Earl of Rochester We 
heard that "bhe issuing of some such patent by the Bang of 
Scots was a step which your ambition proposed.’ 

‘ Neither lord nor earl am I, as sure as I have a Christian 
soul to be saved. My name is ’ 

‘ Do not degrade yourself by unnecessary falsehood, my lord, 
and that to a single man, who, I promise you, mil not invoice 
public justice to assist his own good sword should he see cause 
■to use it. Can you look at that rincr and deny that you are 
Lord Wilmot 1 ’ 

_ He handed to "the disguised prince a ring which he 'took firom 
ms PiiTse, and his opponent instantly knew it for the same 

Alice’s pitcher at the fountain, obeying 
only, though imprudently, the gallantry of the moment, in giv- 
ing a pretty gem to a handsome girl, whom he had accidentally 
frightened. 

I kncwthe ring,’ he said; ‘it has been in my possession, 
should prove me to be Lord Wilmot, I cannot conceive; 
and beg to say, it bears false witness against me.’ 



or the setting, on which the stone flew back and showed within 
it the cipher of Lord Wilmot beautifuUy engraved in miniature, 
< . I What say you now, sir ? ’ 

lhat probabilities are no proofs,’ said the prince : ‘ there is 
no rung here save what can be easily accounted for. I am the 
son or a bcottish nobleman, who was mortally wounded and 
made pnsoner at Worcester fight. When he took leave, and 
1 me liy, he gwe me the few valuables he possessed, and that 
f ^ heard him talk of having changed rings 

IrnoTu i occasion in Scotland, but I never 

Tn +v of the gem which you have sho'wn me.’ 
nor wm m ^ necessary to say, Charles spoke very truly ; 

Partefl.with it in the way he did, had he 
P. , , would be easily recognised. He proceeded after 
a minutes pause: ‘Once more, sir -I have W you ^ 


much 
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that concerns m3" safet}' ; if 3'ou are generous, 3>’ou -will let me 
nass, and I ma}' do 3'ou on some -future da}’ as good service, 
if 3-011 mam to arrest me, 3-ou must do so here, and at 3’our 
own peril, for I Srill neither wallr farther your way nor permit 
you to dog me on mine. If 3’ou let me pass, I will thank )’ou ; 
if not, take to your weapon.' 

‘Young gentleman,’ said Colonel Everard, ‘whether you be 
actually the gay young noblemaii for whom I took you, you 
have made me uncertain ; but, intimate as you say your family 
has been with him, I have little doubt that you are proficient 
in the school of debauchery of which Wilmot and Villiers are 
professors, and their hopeful master a graduated student. Your 
conduct at Woodstock, where you have rewarded the hospitality 
of the family by meditating the most deadly rvound to their 
honour, has proved you too apt a scholar in such an academy. 

I intended only to wani you on this subject ; it will be your 
o^vn fault if I add chastisement to admonition,’ 

‘ Warn me, sir ! ’ said the prince, indignantly, ‘and chastise- 
ment ! This is presuming more on my patience than is con- 
sistent wth your own safet}’. Draw, sir.' So saying, he laid 
his hand on his sword. 

‘ I\'Iy religion,’ said Everard, forbids me to be rash in shedding 
blood. Go home, sir — be wise — consult the dictates of honour 
as well as prudence. Respect the honour of the house of Eee, 
and know there is one nearly alhed to it by whom your motions 
will be called to severe account.’ 

‘ Aba ! ’ said the prince, with a bitter laugh, ‘ I see the whole 
matter now i we have our Roundheaded colonel, our Puritan 
cousin, before us— the man of texts and morals, whom Alice 
Lee laughs at so hea,rtily. If your religion, sir, prevents you 
fi-om giving satisfaction, it should prevent you firom offering 

insult to a person of honour. p ,, , 

The passions of both were now fully up ; they drew mutually 
and began to fight, the colonel rehnquishing the advantage he 
could have obtained by the use of his firearms. A thrust of 
the arm or a shp of the foot might, at the moment, have 
changed the deslanies or Primin, when the arrival of a third 
party broke off the combat. 



CHAPTER XXV 


stay, for the king has thrown his warder down. 

Jiichard JL 


T he combatants whom we left engaged at the end of the 
last chapter made mutual passes at each other with 
apparently equal skill and courage. Charles had been 
too_ often in action, and too long a party as well as a victim to 
civil war, to find anything new or surprising in being obliged to 
defend himself with his own hands ; and Everard had been dis- 
tinguished as well for his personal bravery as for the other 
properties of a commander. But the arrival of a third party 
prevented the tragic conclusion of a combat in which the success 
of either party must have given him much cause for regretting 
his victory. 

It was the old kmght himself who arrived, mounted upon 
a forest pony, for the war and sequestration had left him no 
steed of a more dignified description. He thrust himself be- 
combatants, and commanded them on their lives to 
hold. So soon as a glance from one to the other had ascer- 
ta^d to him whom he had to deal with, he demanded, 
Whether the devils of Woodstock whom folk talked about 
had got possession of them both, that they were tilting at each 
other within the verge of the royal liberties 1 Let me tell 
both of you,’ he said, ‘that, while old Henry Lee is at Wood- 
stoc^ the immunities of the park shall be maintained as much 
^ 11 were still on the throne. None shall fight 

ueiios here, excepting the stags in their season. Put up, both 
0 you, or i shaU lug out as thirdsman, and prove perhaps the 
worst devil of the tW As Will says — ^ ^ , 

I 11 so maul you and your toasting-irons, 
iiat you shall think the Devil has come from Hell.’ 

u coMbatents desisted from their encounter, but stood 
lookmg at each other sullenly, as men do in such a situation, 
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each unwilling to seem to desire peace more than the other, 
and averse therefore to he the first to sheathe his sword. . 

‘ Return your weapons, gentlemen, upon the -spot,’ said the 
Imight yet more peremptorily, ‘one and both of you, or you 
will have something to do with me, I promise you. You may 
be thankful times are changed. I have Imown them such, 
that your insolence might have cost each of you your right 
hand, if not redeemed with a round sum of money. jMephew, 
if you do not mean to alienate me for ever, I command you to 
put up. Master Kemeguy, you are mj guest. I request of 
you not to do me the insult of remaining with your- sword 
drawn, where it is my duty to see peace observed.’ 

‘ I obey you, Sir Henry,’ said the King, sheathing his rapier. 

‘ I hardly indeed Imow wherefore I was assaulted by this gentle- 
man. I assure you, none respects the King’s^ person or privi- 
leges more than myself though the devotion is somewhat out 
of fashion.’ 

‘"We may find a place to meet, sir,’ replied Everard, ‘where 
neither the royal person nor privileges can be offended.’ 

‘Faith, very hardly, sir,’ saM Charles, unable to suppress 
the rising jest — ‘I mean, the King has so few followers, that 
the loss of the least of them might be some small damage to 
him; bui^ risking all that, I will meet you wherever there is 
fair field for a poor Cavalier to get off in safety, if he has the 
luck in fight.’ 

Sir Henry Lee’s first idea had been fixed upon the insult 
offered to the royal demesne ; he now began to turn his thoughts 
towards the safety of his kinsman,^ and of the young Royalist- 
as he deemed him. ‘Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘I must insist on 
this business being put to a final end. Nephew Markham, is 
this your return for my condescension in coming back to Wood- 
stock on your warrant, that you should take an opportunity to 
cut the throat of my guest 1 ’ 

‘ If you knew his purpose as well as I doi ’ said Alarkham, 

and then paused, conscious that he might only incense his 
uncle without convincing him, as anything he might say of 
Kerneguy’s addresses to Alice was likely to be imputed to his 
own jealous suspicions ; he looked on the ground, tWefore, and 
was silent. ' 

‘And you, Master Kemeguy,’ said Sir Henry, ‘can you give 
me any reason why you seek to take the life of this young 
man, in whom, though unhappily forgetful of his loyalty and 
duty, I must yet take some interest, as my nephew by affinity ? ’ 
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‘ I was not aware the gentleman enjoyed that honour, which 
certainly would have protected him from my sword,’ answered 
Kemeguy. ‘ But the quarrel is his ; nor can I tell any reason 
^vhy he fixed it upon me, unless it were the difference of our 
political opinions.’ 

‘You know the contrary,’ said Everard : ‘you know that I 
told you you were safe from me as a fugitive Koyalist; and 
your last words showed you were at no loss to guess my con- 
neaon with Sir Henry. That, indeed, is of little consequence. 
1 should debase myself did I use the relationship as a means of 
protection firom you or any one.’ 

^ they thus disputed, neither choosing to approach the 
r^l cause of quarrel, Sir Henry looked from the one to the 
other with a peacemaking countenance, exclaiming — 


what an intricate impeach is this ? 

I think you both have drunk of Circe’s cap. 


Gome, my young masters, allow an old man to mediate between 
short-sighted in such matters. The mother of 
® no. bigger than a gnat’s ving; and I have known 
fifty instances in my own day, when, as Will says — 


Gallants have been confronted hardily, 

•ui Single opposition, hand to hand, 

the^^n sp fought, no one could remember 

takmTof tbl Sr® ■ f it— the 

ing ^h ofhpr ’ o^^be gentle ruh of the shoulder in pass- 

Come fompf irn ^ basty word, or a misconceived gesture, 
had vonr^ hrZ+v of quarrel, he what it will ; you have 
unbloodied i^^ough you put up your rapiers 

of your '‘Idpr nr, yours, but by command 

Malta i^prp’fho right to use authority. In 

persons ensaffed^l/n^^° Y P^^^biliously well understood, the 
command nf^p h ’ ^ combat are hound to halt on the 
"SStd and the quarrel so 

revived?^Neph^w^ it ^°^°r'^''fblyf«r“iinated and may not be 
nourish spleen affa’insf fV ^ ™Po®sible that you can 

for his ]Sne- Itpp? young gentleman for having fought 
know I hear Markham. You 

offended vShZ. fetW? ^ reason to be 

ship, and we will y°'a^ ^and in firiend- 

or sack in token of reconciliation.’ 
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jMarkliani Evernrd foinicl liimself unable to resist tins ap- 
proacli towards kindness on his uncle’s part. He suspected, 
indeed, what was parti)’- the truth, that^ it was not entirely 
from re\nving good-will, but also, that his uncle thought, b}'- 
such attention, to secure his neutrality at least, if not his 
assistance, for the safety of tlie fugitive Royalist. He was 
sensible that he was placed in an awkward predicament ; and 
that he might incur tlie suspicions of his owm party, for hold- 
ing intercourse even with a near relation who harboured such 
guests. But, on the other hand, he thought his services to 
the Commonwealth had been of sufficient importance to out- 
weigh whatever envj’^ might urge on that topic. Indeed, 
although the Civil War had divided families much, and in 
many various ways, 3*6^ when it seemed ended by the triumph 
of the republicans, the rage of political hatred began to relent, 
and the ancient ties of Idndred and friendship regained at least 
a part of their former influence. Many reunions were formed ; 
and those who, like Everard, adhered to the conquering party, 
often exerted themselves for the protection of their deserted 

relatives. , , , . . , 

As these things rushed through his mind, accompanied with 
the prospect of a renewed intercourse writh Alice Lee, by means 
of which he might be at hand to protect her against every 
chance either of injury or insult, he held out his hand to the 
supposed Scottish page, saying at the same time, ‘That, for 
his part, he was very ready to forget the c^use of quarrel, or 
rather, to consider it as arising out of a misapprehension, and 
to offer Master Kemeguy such friendship as might exist be- 
tiveen honourable men who had embraced different sides in 

^°^nSle to overcome the feeling of personal dignity, which 
prudence recommended to him to forget, Louis Kemeguy in 
return bowed low, but without accepting Everard’s proffered 

llSLlld* • j 1. t j. 1 • 

‘ He had no occasion, ne said, to make any exertions to 
forget the cause of quamel, for he had never been able to 
comprehend it ; but, as he had not shunned the gentleman’s 
resentment, so he was now willing to embrace and return any ’ 
degree of his favour with which he might be pleased to honour 

Everard withdrew his h^-ud -with a smile, and bowed in 
return to the salutation of the page, whose stiff reception of 
his advances he imputed to the proud, pettish disposition of a 
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Scotcli boy, tramed up in extravagant ideas of family conse- 
quence and personal importance, wiicb his acquaintance with 
the world had not yet been sufficient to dispel. 

Sir Henry Lee, delighted with the termination of the quar- 
rel, which he supposed to be in deep deference to his orni 
authority, and not displeased with the opportunity of renewing 
some acquaintance with his nephew, who had, notwithstanding 
his political demerits, a warmer interest in his affections than 
he was, perhaps, hirnself aware of, said, in a tone of consola- 
tion, ‘ Never be mortified, young gentlemen. I protest it went 
to my heart to part ym, when 1 saw you stretching yourselves 
so handsomely, and in fair love of honour, Avithout any mali- 
cious or bloodthirsty thoughts. I promise you, had it not 
been for my duty as ranger here, and sworn to the office, I 
would rather have been your umpire than your binderance. But 
a finished quarrel is a forgotten quarrel ; andjmur tilting should 
have no further consequence excepting the appetite it may have 


So sa 3 nng, he urged forward his pony, and moved in triumph 
TOwar^ the lodge by the nearest alley. His feet almost touch- 
1^ the ground, the ball of his toe just resting in the stirrup, 
the forepart of the thigh brought round to the saddle, the 
ee s umed outwards, _ and sunk as much as possible, his body 
^ reins properly and systematical!}’' divided 

Tinin+iirl + holding a riding-rod diagonally 

fhp -m horse s left ear, he seemed a champion of 

the menage, fit to have reined Bucephalus himself. His youth- 

attended on either hand like equerries, 
^ppress a smile at the completely adjusted and 
posture of the rider, contrasted with the wHd and 

and with its shaggy coat, 

pnalc ^ mane, and its keen eyes sparkling like red 

cou amongst the mass of hair which fSl over its small 

®»ike of Newcastle’s book 
the fifrnrp (sphudida moles /) he may have some idea of 

one nf rtp i^'^ht, if he can conceive such a figure as 

of hi^ ^^ahCTs there represented, seated, in all the graces 
01 ms art, on a Welsh nr x.- . 


beinn ^P.fi or ffiscipHne of any kind, the ridicule 

aniniFan&^dCT?^*^ disproportion of size betwixt the 

said^afeFfW wonder, for the first words he 

y left the ground were, ‘ Pixie, though small, is 
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mettlesome, gentlemen (here lie contrived that Pixie should 
himself corroborate the assertion, by executing a gambade) — 
he is diminutive, but full of spirit; indeed, save that I am 
somewhat too large for an elfin horseman (the loiight was 
upwards of six feet high), I should remind myself, when I 
mount him, of the Pairj^ King, as described by Mike Drayton : 

Himself he on an canvm set, 

Yet scarce upon his back could get. 

So oft and high he did curvet, 

Ere he himself did settle, 
lie made him stop, and turn, and hound, 

To gallop, and to trot the round, 

He scarce could stand on an}* ground, 

He Avas so full of mottle.’ 

‘ Mj’" old friend, Pixie ! ’ said Everard, stroking the pony’s 
neclc, ‘ I am glad* that he has survived all these bustling days. 
Pixie must he above twenty 3’’ears old. Sir Henry ? ’ 

‘Above twent}’ years, certainly. Yes, nephew ]\farkham, 
war is a whirlwind in a plantation, which only spares what is 
least worth leaving. Old Pixie and his old master have sur- 
vived many a tall fellow and many a great horse, neither of 
them good for much themselves. Yet, as Will says, an old 
man can do somewhat. So Pixie and I still survive.’ 

So saying, he again contrived that Pixie should show some 
remnants of activity.^ 

‘ Still survive ! ’ said the young Scot, completing the sentence 
which the good knight had left unfinished — ‘ ay, still survive, 

To Avitcli the Avorld with noble horsemanship.' 

Everard coloured, for he felt the irony ; but not so his uncle, 
whose simple vanity never permitted hun to doubt the sincerity 
of the comphment. 

‘ Are you avised of that ? he said. ‘ In King James’s time, 
indeed, I have appeared in the tilt-yard, and there you might 
have said — • 

You saw young Harry with his heaver up. 

As to seeing old Harry, why ’, Here the Imight paused, and 
looked as a bashM man in labour of a pum ‘As, to old Harry 
— why, you miglft as well see the Devil. You take me, Master 
Kemeguy: the Devil, you ^know, is my namesake— ha— ha 
—ha! Cousin Everard, i hope your precision is not startled 
by an innocent jest ? 
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He was so delighted with the applause of both his companions, 
that he recited the whole of the celebrated passage referred to, 
and concluded with defying the present age, bundle all its wts, 
Donne, Cowley, Waller, and the rest of them together, to pro- 
duce a poet of a tenth part of the genius of old Will. 

‘ Why, we are said to have one of his descendants among us 
— ^^Sir WiUiam D’Avenant,’ said Louis Kerneguy 5 ‘and many 
thinlr him as clever a fellow.’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed Sir Henry. ‘Will D’Avenant, whom I 
knew in the North, an officer under Newcastle, when the Mar- 
quis lay before Hull ? Why, he was an honest Cavalier, and 
wrote good doggerel enough; hut how came he akin to Will 
Shakspeare, I trow 1 ’ 

‘Why,’ replied the young Scot, ‘hy the surer side of the 
house, and after the* old fashion, if D’Avenant speaks truth. It 
seems that his mother was a good-looking, laughing, buxom 
mistress of an inn between Stratford and London, at which Will 
Shakspeare often quartered as he went down to his native 
town, out of friendship and gossipred, as we say in 

Scotland, Will Shakspeare became godfather to Will D’Avenant ; 
and not contented with this spiritual affinity, the younger Will 
V ostahlishing some claim to a natural one, alleging that 
nis mother was a great admirer of wit, and there were no bounds 
to Jmr complaisance for men of genius.’ ^ • 

Out upon the hound ! ’ said Colonel Everard ; ‘ would he 
purchase the reputation of descending from poet, or from prince, 
at toe expense of his mother’s good fame 1 His nose ought to 


That would be difficult,’ answered the disguised prince, 
peculiarity of the bard’s countenance.® 

Trr,' OAvenant the son of. Will Shalcspeare I ’ said the 
ight’ who had not yet recovered his surprise at the enormity 
pr^ension ; ‘ why, it reminds me of a verse in the puppet- 
0 FJmeton^ where the hero complains to his mother — 


Besid^, by aU the village boys I ’m sham’d ; 

Jcou ttie bun s son, you rascal, you be d— d ! 3 

■i)’A^vpnn«++v!^ such unblushing assurance in my life! Will 
is or -will \ I brightest and best poet that ever was, 

® See Note 7. 
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‘Nay, I am not altogetlier so precise as you would malce me, 
uncle. I have loved them perhaps too well in my time, and now 
I condemn them not altogether, or in gross, though I approve 
not their excesses and extravagances. I cannot, even in Shak- 
speare, but see many things both scandalous'to decency and preju- 
dicial to good manners — many things which tend to ridicule 
■\urtue, or to recommend %uce, at least to mitigate the hideous- 
ness of its features. I cannot think these fine poems are an 
useful study, and especially for the youth of either sex, in which 
bloodshed is pointed out as the chief occupation of the men, and 
intrigue as the sole employment of the women.’ 

In making these observations, Eyerard was simple enough 
to think that he was only giving his uncle an opportunity of 
defending a favourite opinion, without offending him by a con- ’ 
tradiction which was so limited and mitigated. But here, as 
on other occasions, he forgot how obstinate his uncle was in his 
views, whether of religion, policy, or taste, and that it would 
he as easy to convert him to the Presbyterian form of govern- 
ment, or engage bim to take the abjuration oatb, as to sbake 
his belief in Shakspeare. There was another peculiarity in ■ 
the good Icnight’s mode of arguing, which Everard, being him- 
self of a plain and downright character, and one whose religious 
tenets were in some degree unfavourable to the suppressions 
and simulations often used in society, could never perfectly 
understand. Sir Henry, sensible of - his natural heat of temper, 
was wont scrupulously to guard against it, and would for some 
time when in fact much offended, conduct a debate with all 
the external appearance of composure, tiU the violence of his 
feelings would rise so high as to overcome and bear away the 
artificial barriers opposed to it, and rush down upon the 
adversary with accumulating wrath. .It thus frequently hap- 
nened that, like a wily old general, he retreated in the face of 
his disputant in good order and by degrees, with so moderate a 
degree of resistance as to draw on his antagonist’s pursuit to 
the spot where, at length, making a sudden and unexpected 
attack with horse, foot, and artillery at once, he seldom failed 
to confound the enemy, though he might not overthrow him. • 

It was on this principle, therefore, that,_ hearing Everard’s 
last observation, he disguised his angry feelings, and answered, 
with a tone where politeuess was caUed into keep guard upon 
passion, ‘ That undoubtedly the Presbyterian gentry had given, 
through the whole of these unhappy tunes, such proofs of an 
humble, unaspiring, and unambitious desire of the public good 
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as entitled them to general credit for the sincerity of those very 
strong scruples -which they entertained against works in -whicn 
the noblest sentiments of religion and virtue — sentiments which 
might convert hardened sinners, and be placed with propriety 
in the mouths of dying saints and martyrs — happened, from the 
rudeness and coarse taste of the times, to be mixed with some 
broad jests and similar matter, which lay not much in the way, 
excepting of those who painfully sought such stuff out, that 
they might use it in vilifying what was in itself deserving of 
the highest applause. But what he wished especialfy -to know 
from his nephew was, whether any of those gifted men who 
had expelled the learned scholars and deep divines of the 
Church of England from the jiulpit, and now flourished in their 
stead, received any inspiration from the muses,’ if he might use 
so profane a term without offence to Colonel Everard, or 
whether they were not as sottishly and brutally averse from 
elegant letters as they were from humanity and common 
sense % 


Bverard might hpe guessed, by the ironical tone in 
^ speech was delivered, what storm was mustering 

stafp nf might have conjectured the 
‘ feelings from his emphasis on the word 

npnhpiir kr'+s epithet, as that which most connected his 
un^pciq wlno party he hated, he never distinguished Everard 
disnn< 5 P(l +n was rising ; while, on the contrary, when 

KimmnTi r. M ° u him, he usually called him 

seusp fhflV ^^rliam. Indeed, it was under a partial 

Alicp fke case, and in the hope to see his cousin 

haranffnp nf forbore maldng any answer to the 

kSt concluded just as the old 

thecal! fnll fke lodge, and was entering 



The FpKp nf -hr j 7^ %“°g.some beverage lor the gentlemen. 
Everard bv nn failed not to recognise and welcome 

serve her imperceptible courtesy ; but she did not 

. as a question oTnnf^ designed, when she asked the knight, 
* of Mi^strpsq AT '^’'^hether he commanded the attendance 

the stem ‘No,’ was the decided reply; and 

tion against seemed to increase his previous imta- 

would^insist ’ saS depreciation of Shakspeare. ‘ I 

‘were it fit fnr Henry resuming the obnoxious .subject, 
poor disbanded Cavalier to use such a phrase 
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towards a commander of the conquering army, upon knowing 
whether the convulsion which has sent us saints and prophets 
without end has not also afforded us a poet with enough both 
of gifts and grace to outshine poor old w ill, the oracle and idol 
of us blinded and carnal Cavahers ? ’ 

‘ Surely, sir,’ replied Colonel Everard, ‘ I Imow verses written 
by a friend of the Conamonwealth, and those, too, of a dramatic 
character, which, weighed in an impartial scale, might equal 
even the poetry of Shakspeare, and which are free from the 
fustian and indelicacy vith which that great bard was some- 
times content to feed the coarse appetites of his barbarous 
audience.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said the knight, keeping down his wrath with 
difficulty, ‘ I should like to be acquainted with this master- 
piece of poetry ! May we ask the name of this distinguished 
person ? ’ ^ . 

‘ It must be Vicars or Withers at least,’ said the feigned 
page. 

‘No, sir,’ replied Everard, ‘nor Drummond of Hawthomden, 
nor Lord Stirling neither. And yet the yerses will vindicate 
what I say, if you will make allowance for indifferent recitation, 
for I am better accustomed to speak to a battalion than to those 
who love the muses. The speaker is a lady benighted, who, 
having lost her way in a pathless forest, at first e:^resses 
herself agitated by the supernatural fears to which her situation 
gave rise.’ 

‘ A play, too, and written by a Roundhead author I ’ said Sir 

Henry in surprise. _ , . . 

‘ A dramatic production at least, replied his nephew ; and 
began to recite simply, but with feeling, the lines now so well 
known, but which had then obtained no celebrity, the fame of 
the author resting upon the basis rather of his polemical and 
political publications than on the poetry doomed in after days 
to support the eternal structure of his immortahty. 

‘ These thoughts may startle, hut will not astound 
The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 
By a strong siding champion, Conscience.’ 

‘My own opinion, nephew Markham — my own opinion ’ said 
Sir Henry, with a burst of admiration better expressed- but 
lust what I said when the scoundrelly Roundheads pretended 
to see ghosts at Woodstock. Go on, I prithee.’ 

Everard proceeded : 
von. XXI — 20 
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‘ 0 welcome, pure-eyed Faith, wliitc-handed Hope, 
Thou hovering angel, girt with golden wings. 

And thou unblemish’d form of Chastity ! 

I see ye visibly, and now behove 

That he the Supreme Good, to whom all things ill 

Are but as slavish officers of vengeance. 

Would send a glistering guardian, if need W'cre, 

To keep my life and honour unassail’d. 

Was 1 deceived, or did a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night ? 


‘and 1 marvel 


The rest has escaped me,’ said the reciter ; 
have heen able to remember so much.’ 

Sir Henry Lee, who had expected some effusion very different 
from those classical and beautiful lines, soon changed the scorn- 
ful expression of his countenance, relaxed his contorted upper 
lip, and, stroking down his beard with his left hand, rested the 
forefinger of the right upon his eyebrow, in sign of profound 
attention. A^fter Everard had ceased speaking, the old man 
sighed as at the end of a strain of sweet music. He then spoke 
in a gentler manner than formerly. 

Cousin Markham,’ he said, ‘these verses flow sweetly, and 
sound m my ears like the well-touched warbling of a lute. But 
ou knowest I am something slow of apprehending the full 
meaning of that which I hear for the first time. Repeat me 
ese verses again, slowly and deliberately ; for I alway^s love 

0 near poetry twice, the first time for sound, and the latter 
time lor sense. 



tneinught distinctly understana- 

^ looks and motions, highly applauding, them. 

T /Ai out, when Everard was again silent — :‘yes, 

bvt^vi'QT. Poptry, though it were even written by a Pres- 

^abaptist either. Ay, there were good and 
rignteous neonlft Ko -fniTri/i ^ ji 



tbmio-b certainly i have neara, 

Everard credence — begging your pardon, cousin 

error of are men among you who have seen the 

of masterc! ™ rebelling against the best and kindest 

by a aaucr vof r ^^'Srng it to that pass that he was murdered 
tleness nf themselves. Ay, doubtless the gen- 

heautiful purity of mind which dictated those 

‘‘ I havL ^ so amiable to say, 

a hare LTwT ” Yes, I doubt not so sweet 

broken, even in xeinorse, for the crimes he was 
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witness to ; and now he sits drooping for the shame and sorrow 
of England, all his noble rhymes, as Will says. 

Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsb. 

Dost thon not think so, Master Kerneguy % ’ ■ 

‘Not I, Sir Henry,’ answered the page, somewhat maliciously. 

‘ What, dost not believe the author of these lines must needs 
be of the better file, and leaning to our persuasion ? ’ 

‘ I think, Sir Henry, that the poetry qualifies the author to 
write a play on the subject of Dame Potiphar and her recusant 
lover j and as for his calling — that last metaphor of the cloud 
in a black coat or cloak, with silver lining, would have dubbed 
him a tailor with me, only that I happen to know that he is a 
schoolmaster by profession, and by political opinions qualified 
to be Poet Laureate to Cromwell; for what Colonel Everard 
has repeated with such unction is the production of no less 
celebrated a person than John Mdton.’ 

‘John Milton!’ exclaimed Sir Henry, in astonishment, 

‘ What ! John Milton, the blasphemous and bloody-minded 
author of the Defensio Populi Anglicani ! — the advocate of the 
infernal High Court of Fiends ! — the creature and parasite, of 
that grand impostor, that loathsome hypocrite, that detestable 
monster, that prodigy of the universe, that disgrace of man- 
kind, that landscape of iniquity, that sink of sin, and that 
compendium of baseness, Oliver Cromwell ? ’ 

‘ Even the same John Milton,’ answered Charles — ‘ school- 
master to little boys, and tailor to the clouds, which he fur- 
nishes with suits of black, lined with silver, at no other expense 
than that of common sense.’ 

‘Markham Everard,’ said the old knight, ‘I will never for- 
give thee — never — never. Thou hast made me speak words of 
praise respecting one whose ofial should fatten the region-kites. 
Speak not to me, sir, but begone. Am I, your kinsman and 
benefactor, a fit person to be juggled out of my commendation 
and eulogy, and brought to bedaub such a whitened sepulchre 
as the sophist Milton ? ’ 

‘I profess,’ said Everard, ‘this is hard measure, Sir Henry, 
You pressed me — you defied me, to produce poetry as good as 
Shalrspeare’s. I only thought of the verses, not of the politics 
of Milton.’ 

‘Oh yes, sir,’ replied Sir Henry, ‘we well know your power 
of making distinctions ; you could make war against the Kin«>-’s 
prerogative, without having the least desi^ against his person. 
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Oil Heaven forbid ! But Heaven will hear and judge you. 
Set down the beverage, Phoebe (this was added by way ot 
parenthesis to Phoebe, who entered ivith refreshment). Colonel 
Everard is not thirsty. You have wiped your mouths, and said 
you have done no evil. But though you have deceived^ man, 
yet God you cannot deceive. And you shall lyipe no lips in 
Woodstock, either after meat or drink, I promise you/ 

Charged thus at once with the faults imputed to his wlmle 
religious sect and political party, Everard felt too late of wmt 
imprudence he had been guilty in giving the opening, by dis- 
puting his uncle’s taste in dramatic poetry. He endeavoured 
to explain, to apologise. 

‘I mistook your purpose, honoured sir, and thought you 
really desired to know something of our literature ; and in 
repeating what you deemed not unworthy your hearing, I pro- 
fess I thought I was doing you pleasure, instead of stirring 
your indignation.’ 

• ‘ 0 ay ! ’ returned the Icnight, with unmitigated rigour of 
resentment — • ‘ profess — profess. Ay, that is the new p&ase m 
asseveration, instead of the profane adjuration of courtiers and 
Cavaliers. Oh, sir, profess less and practise more, and so good- 
day to you. Master Kemeguy, you will find beverage in my 
apartment.’ s J . 


While Phoebe stood gaping in admiration at the_ sudden 
quarrel which had arisen. Colonel Everard’s vexation and 
resentment was not a little increased by the nonchalance of 
the young Scotsman, who, with his hands thrust into his 
pockets with a courtly affectation of the time, had thrown 
mmself into one of the antique chairs, and, though habitually 
TOO polite to laugh aloud, and possessing that art of internal 
laughter by which men of the world learn to indulge their 
mirth Without incurring quarrels or giving direct offence, was 
at no particular trouble to conceal that he was exceedingly 
^used by the result of the colonel’s visit to W oodstock. Colpnel 
•iiverard s patience, however, had reached bounds which it was 
very likely to surpass ; for, though differing widely in politics, 
ne^e^^^ ^ resemblance betwixt the temper of the uncle and. 

Damnation 1 ’ exclaimed the colonel,- in a tone which became 
a ^ imtan ^ little as <fid the exclamation itself. , 

Amen said Louis Kemeguy, but in a tone so soft and 
gentle, that the ejaculation seemed rather to. escape him than 

to be designedly uttered. 
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* Sir ! ’ said Everard, striding towards Mm in that sort of 
humour when a man, full of resentment, would not unwillingly 
find an object on wMch to discharge it. 

^ Plait-ilV said the page, in the most equable tone, looldng 
up in his face with the most unconscious innocence. 

‘I wish to know, sir,’ retorted Everard, ‘the meaning of 
that which you said just now?’ 

‘ Only a pouring out of the spirit, worthy sir,’ returned Keme- 
guy — ‘ a small skiff despatched to Heaven on my own account, 
to keep company with your holy petition just now expressed.’ 

‘ Sir, I have known a merry gentleman’s bones broke for such 
a smile as you wear just now,’ replied Everard. 

‘ There, look you now ! ’ answered the malicious page, who 
could not weigh even the thoughts of his safety against the 
enjoyment of his jest. ‘ If you had stuck to your professions, 
worthy sir, you must have choked by tMs time; but your 
round execration bolted like a cork from a bottle of cider, and 
now allows your wrath to come foaming out after it, in the 
honest unbaptized language of common ruffians.’ 

‘For Heaven’s sake. Master Girnigy,’ said Phoebe, ‘forbear 
giving the colonel these hitter words ! And do you, good 
Colonel Markham, scorn to take offence at his hands — he is 
but. a boy.’ 

‘ If the colonel or you choose. Mistress Phoebe, you shah, find 
me a man ; I think the gentleman can say something to the 
purpose already. Probably he may recommend to you the 
part of the Lady in Comm ; and I only hope Ms own admira- 
tion of John Milton will not induce Mm to undertake the 
part of Samson Agonistes, and blow up this old house with 
execrations, or. puff it down in wrath about our ears.’ 

‘Young man,’ said the colonel, stiU in towering passion, ‘if 
you respect my principles for nothing else, be grateful for the 
protection wMch, but for them, you would not easily attain.’ 

, ‘Nay, then,’ said the attendant, ‘I must fetch those who 
have more influence with you than I have,’ and away tripped 
Phmbe; while Kemeguy answered Everard in the same pro- 
yoking tone of calm indifference — ^ 

‘Before you menace me with a thing so formidable as your 
resentment, you ought to be certain whether I may not be 
compelled by circumstances to deny you the opportunity you 
seem to point at.’ 

At this moment Alice, summoned no doubt by her attendant, 
entered the haU hastily. 
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‘ Master Kemeguy/ slie said, ‘ my father requests to see you 
in Victor Lee’s apartment.’ 

Kerneguy arose and bowed, but seemed determined to re- 
main till Everard’s departure, so as to prevent any explanation 
betwixt the cousins. 

‘ Markham,’ said Alice, hurriedly — ‘ cousin Everard — I have 
but a moment to remain here — for God’s sake, do you instantly 
begone^ ! Be cautious and patient — but do not tarry here — my 
father is fearfully incensed.’ 

‘ I have had my uncle’s word for that, madam,’ rephed 
Everard, ‘as well as his injunction to depart, .which I will 
obey without delay. I was not aware that you would have 
seconded so _ harsh an order quite so willingly ; but I go, 
madam, sensible I leave those behind whose company is more 
agreeable.’ 

‘ Unjust — ungenerous — ungrateful ! ’ said Alice : but fearful 
her words might reach ears for which they were not designed, 
she spoke them in a voice so feeble, that her cousin, for whom 

t ey were intended, lost the consolation they were calculated 
to convey. 

coldly to Alice, as taking leave, and said with an 
courtesyt,which sometimes covers among 
liatred, ‘I believe, Master 
■nrp<!H ^ luust make it convenient at present to sup- 

^ peculiar opinions on the matter which we have 
conversation, in which case. I wiU send a 

Thp qnn’nrio Q he able to conquer yours.’ 

time a Scotsman made him a stately, and at the same 

his should expect the honour of 

her baek Mistress Alice, to conduct 

leave of his riva/^^^^^^ apartment, and took a triumphant 

fro^lTe beyond his patience, and, 

still conceiviiuT t^^^^^ance of the youth’s carriage, 

peers in rank ^ either "Wilmot or some of his corn- 

determined not r^umed to the town of Woodstoc^ 

redr^s bfmpl. i.- f ?l®^"ded, even though he should seek 
as justifiable. principles forbade him to consider 


CHAPTEE, XXVI 


Boundless intemperance 
In nature is a t\Tanny ; it hath been 
The untimely emptying of many a throne, 

And fall of many kings. 

Macbeth, 

W HILE Colonel Everaxd retreated jin high indignation 
from the little refection which Sir Henry Lee had in 
his good-humour offered, and withdrawn under the 
circumstances of provocation which _we have detailed, the good 
old Mght, scarce recovered from his fit of passion, partook of 
it with his daughter and guest, and shortly after, recollecting 
some silvan task (for, though to little efficient purpose, he still 
regularly attended to his duties as ranger), he called Bevis, and 
went out, leaving the two young people together. 

‘How,’ said the amorous prince to himself, ‘that Alice is 
left without her lion, it remains to see whether she is herself 
of a tigress breed. So, Sir Bevis has left his charge,’ he said 
aloud ; ‘ I thought the knights of old, those stem guardians 
of which he is so fit a representative, were more rigorous in 
maintaining a vigilant guard,’ 

‘Bevis,’ said Alice, ‘knows that his attendance on me is 
totally needless ; and, moreover, he has other duties to perform, 
which every true knight prefers to dangling the whole morning 
by a lady’s sleeve.’ 

‘You speak treason against aU true affection,’ said the 
gallant : ‘ a lady’s lightest wish should to a true knight be 
more binding than aught excepting the summons of his 
sovereign. I wish, Mistress Alice, you would but intimate 
your sHghtest desire to me, and you should see how I have 
practised obedience.’ 

‘You never brought me word what o’clock it was this 
morning,’ replied the young lady, ‘and there I sat questioning 
of the wings of Time, when I should have remembered that 
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f entlemen’s gallantry can be quite as fugitive as Time bimself. 
lovr do you know what your disobedience may have cost me 
and others ? Pudding and pasty may imve been bunied to a 
cinder, for, sir, I practise the old domestic rule of visiting the 
kitchen ; or I may have missed ])rayer8, or I may have been 
too late for an appointment, simply by the negligence of 
Master Louis Kemeguy failing to let mo know the hour of the 
day.’ 

‘ 0,’ replied Kerneguy, ‘ I am one of those lovers who cannot 
endure absence. I must be eternally at the feet of my fair 
enemy — such, I think, is the title with which romances teach 
us to grace the fair and cruel to whom we devote our hearts 
and lives. Speak for me, good lute,’ he added, taking up the 
instrument, ‘ and show whether I know not my duty.’ 

He sung, but "with more taste than execution, the air of a 
French rondeM, to which some of the wits or sonnetteers in 
his gay and roving train had adapted English verses. 


An hour 'with thee ! When earliest dav’ 

Dapples with gold the ea.stern grey, 

"tat can frame my mind to bear 
The toil and turmoil, cark and care, 

^ew gnefs which coming hours unfold, 

And sad remembrance of the old ? 

One hour %vith theo. 

One hour with thee ! When burning Juno 
;^ves his red flag at pitch of noon ; 
n^at shall repay the faithful swain 
Dis labour on the sultry plain, 
nd more than cave or sheltering bough. 

Cool feverish blood, and throbbing brow 1 

One hour ivith theo. 

One hom with thee ! When sun is set, 

U, what can teach me to forget 
The thankless labours of the day, 

The hopes, the wishes, flung away, 

Thp maof wants, and lessening gains, 

The master s pnde, who scorns my pains 1 





court liked it not.’ 

‘both^fov^vnn^^r Ijouis,’ , answered the young lac 

and in “ singing what has given me pleasi 

eanng -what might offend me. Kiough a coun1 
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girl, I pretend to be so far of the court mode as to receive 
nothing which does not pass current among the better class 
there.' 

‘ I would,’ answered Louis, ‘ that you were so well confirmed 
in their creed as to let all pass with you to which court ladies 
would give currency.' 

‘And what would be the consequence?’ said Alice, with 
perfect composure. 

‘ In that case,' said Louis, embarrassed like a general who 
finds that his preparations for attack do not seem to strike 
either fear or confusion into the enemy — ‘ in that case you 
would forgive me, fair Alice, if I spoke to you in a warmer 
language than that of mere gallantry — if I told you how much 
my heart was interested _ in what you consider as idle jesting 
— if I seriously owned it was in your power to make me the 
happiest or the most miserable of human beings.’ 

‘Master Kerneguy,’ said Alice, with the same unshaken 
nonchalance, ‘let us understand each other. I am little 
acquainted with high-bred manners, and I am unvilling, I 

tell you plainly, to be accounted^ a silly country girl, who, 

either from ignorance or conceit, is startled at every word of 
gallantry addressed to her by a young man, who, for the 
present, has nothing better to do than coin and circulate such 
false compliments. But I must not let this fear of seeming 
rustic and awkwardly timorous carry me too far; and being 
ignorant of the exact limits, I will take care to stop within 

them.’ -j T 7 - 

‘I trust, madam,’ said Kerneguy, ‘tiiat, however severely 

you may be disposed to judge of me, your justice will not 
punish me too severely for an offence of which your charms are 
alone the occasion ? ' 

‘ Hear me out, sir, if you please, resumed Alice. ‘ I have 
listened to you when you spoke en herger — nay, my com- 
plaisance has been so great as to_ answer you en herglre — iox I 
do not think an 3 ^hing except ridicule can come of dialogues 
between Lindor and Jeanneton ; und the principal fault of the 
style is its extreme and tiresome sHliuess and affectation.. But 
when you begin to Imeel, offer to take my hand, and speak 
with a more serious tone, I must remind you of our real 
characters. I am the daughter of Sir Henry Lee, sir; and you 
are, or profess to be, Master Louis Kerneguy, my brother’s 
page, and a tegiUve for shelter under my father’s roof, who 
incurs danger by the harbour he affords you, and whose house- 
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hold, therefore, ought not to he disturbed by your unpleasing 

to Heaven, fair Alice,’ said the Eng. 'that your 
ohjeotious to the suit which I am urging, not ^ Jest but most 
seriously, as that on which my happiness depends, rested only 
on the low and precarious station of Louis Kerneguy ' Adce, 
thou hast the soul of thy family and must needs love ^o^our. 

I am no more the needy Scottish page whom I ^^ve, for my 
own nutposes, personated than I am the awkward lout wnose 
manners I adopted on the first night of our acquamtance. 
This hand, poor as I seem, can confer a coronet. • 

‘ Keep it,’ said Alice, ‘ for some more^ ambitious damsel, my 
lord — for such I conclude is your title, if this romance be true 
— I would not accept your hand could you confer a duchy. 

‘ In one sense, lovely Alice, you have neither overrated n^ 
power nor my affection. It is your Idng — it is Charles Stuart 
who speaks to you ! He can confer duchies, and if beauty can 
merit them, it is that of Alice Lee. Nay — nay, rise — do not 
kneel ; it is for your sovereign to kneel to thee, Alice, to whom 
he is a thousand times more devoted than the wanderer I^uis 
dared venture to profess himself. My Alice has, I know, been 
trained up in those principles of love and obedience to her 
sovereign, that she cannot, in conscience or in mercy, inflict on 
him such a wound as would be implied in the rejection of his 
suit.’ 

In spite of aU Charles’s attempts to prevent her, Alice had 
persevered in kneeling on one knee, until she had touched 
her lip the hand with which he attempted to raise her. 
this salutation ended, she stood upright, with her arms folded 
on her bosom, her looks humble, but composed, keen and 
watchful, and so possessed of herself, so little flattered by tne 
communication which the King had supposed would have been 
overpowering, that he scarce knew in what terms next to urge 
his solicitation. 

‘ Thou art silent — thou art silent,’ he said, ‘ my pretty Alip^ 
Has the king no more influence with thee than the poor Scottisn 
pager 

‘ In one sense, every influence,’ said Alice j ‘ for he commands 
my best thoughts, my best wishes, my earnest prayers, my 
devoted loyalty, which, as the men of the house of Lee have 
been ever ready to testily with the sword, so are the 
bound to seal, if necessary, with their blood. But beyond tbe 
duties of a true and devoted subject, the king is even less to 
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Alice Lee tlian poor Louis Kerneguy. The page could have 
tendered an honourable union; the monarch can hut offer a 
contaminated coronet.' 

‘You mistake, Alice — you mistake,' said the King, eagerly. 
* Sit dovm and let me speak to you — sit down. What is 't you 


fear ? ’ 

‘I fear nothing, my liege,’ answered Alice. ‘What can I 
fear from the king of Britain— I, the daughter of his loyal 
subject, and under my fathers roof? But I remember the 
distance betwixt us, and though I might trifle and ‘jest with 
mine equal, to my Idng I must only appear in the dutiful 
posture of a subject, unless where his safety may seem to 
require that I do not acknowledge his dignity.' 

Charles, though young, being no novice in such scenes, was 
surprised to encounter resistance of a land which had not been 
opposed to him in similar pursuits, even in cases where he had 
been unsuccessful. There was neither anger, nor injured pride, 
nor disorder, nor disdain, real or affected, in the manners and 
conduct of Alice. She stood, as it seemed, calmly prepared 
to argue on the subject which is generally decided by passion 

showed no inclination to escape from the apartment, but 

appeared determined to hear with patience the suit of the lover, 
while her countenance and manner intimated that she had this 
complaisance only in deference to the commands of the Icing. 

‘&e is ambitious,' thought Charles : ‘it is by dazzling her 
love of glory, not by mere passionate entreaties, that I must 
hope to be successful. I pray you be seated, my fair Alice,' he 
said, ‘the lover entreats — the king commands you.’ _ 

‘The king,’ said Alice, ‘may permit the relaxation of the 
ceremonies due to royalty, but he cannot abrogate the_ subject's 
duty, even by express command. I stand here while it is your 
Majesty’s pleasure to address me, a patient listener, as in duty 

^°^^ow then, simple girl,’ said the King, ‘ that, in accepting 
my proffered affection and protection, you break through no 
law either of virtue or morality. Those who are born to roy- 
alty are deprived of many of the comforts of private life — 
chiefly that which is, perhaps, the dearest and most precious, 
the power of choosing their own mates for life. Their formal 
weddings are guided upon principles of political expedience 
only, and those to whom they are wedded are frequently, in 
temper, person, and disposition, the most unlikely to make 
them happy. Society has commiseration, therefore, towards 
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us, and binds our unwilling and often unliappj’' wedlocks ^\itb 
chains of a lighter and more easy character than those which 
fetter other men, whose marriage ties, as more voluntarily 
assumed, ought, in proportion, to he more strictly binding. 
And therefore, ever since the time that old Henry built these 
walls, priests and prelates, as well as nobles and statesmen, 
have been accustomed to see a Fair Rosamond rule the heart 


of an affectionate monarch, and console him for the few hours 
of constraint and state which he must bestow upon some angry 
and jealous Eleanor. To such a connexion the world attaches 
no blame : they rush to the festival to admire the beauty of 
the lovely Esther, while the imperious Vashti is left to queen 
it in solitude; they throng the palace to ask her protection, 
whose influence is more in the state an hundred times than 
that of the proud consort ; her offspring rank with the nobles 
of the land, and vindicate by their courage, like the celebrated 
Longsword, Earl of Salisbury, their descent from royalty and 
from love. From such connexions our richest ranks of nobles 
are reoraited ; and the mother lives, in the greatness of her pos- 
terity, honoured and blessed, as she died lamented and wept in 
the ams of love and friendship.’ 

Did Rosamond so die, my lord 1 ’ said Alice. * Our records 
say sue was poisoned by the injured queen — poisoned, without 
fame allowed to call to God for the pardon of her many faults. 

^ 'c I I have heard that, when the bishop 

punlied the church at Godstowe, her monument was broken 

j ^ orders, and her bones thrown out into unconse- 
crated ground. 

were rude old. days, sweet Alice,’ answered Charles : 

bishops so rigorous. And 
lands to which I would lead the 

tipc! PTTo obtain, which remove from such 

taes even the slightest show of scandal. There is a mode of 

no stfli^ which, fulling all the rites of the church, leaves 
of £ ; yet, investing the bride with none 

not nnm +ii fo her husband’s condition, infringes 

that AiL^t owes to his subjects. So 

wife of respects, become the real and lawful 

her no f'hat their private union gives 

England.’ 

see Oharlpq -^ice,^ ‘ will be sufficiently gratified to 

public or hic! inning to share either his dignity m 

puPlic or his wealth and regal luxury in private.’ 
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‘ I understand tliee, ‘ Alice/ said the King, hurt, hut not 
displeased. ‘You ridicide me, being a furtive, for spealdng 
lilve a king. It is a habit, I admit, vrhich I have learned, and 
of vrhich even misfortune cannot cure me. But my case is not 
so desperate as you may suppose. My friends are stiU many in 
these Idngdoms ; my allies abroad are bound, by regard to their 
ovm interest, to espouse my cause. I have hopes given me from 
Spain, from France, and from other nations ; and I have confi- 
dence that my father’s blood has not been poured forth in vain, 
nor is doomed to dry up -without due vengeance. My trust is in 
Him from whom princes derive their title, and, think -what thou 
wilt of my present condition, I have perfect confidence that I 
shall one day sit on the throne of England.’ 

‘ May God grant it ! ’ said .^ice ; ‘ and that He may grant it, 
noble prince, deign to consider whether you now pursue a 
conduct likely to conciliate His favour. Think of the course 
you recommend to a motherless maiden, who has no better 
defence against your sophistry than what a sense of morality, 
togetW -with the natural feeling of female dignity, inspires. 
Whether the death of her father, which would be the conse- 
quence of her imprudence, whether the despair of her brother, 
whose life has been so often in peril to save that of your Majesty, 
whetW the dishonour of the roof which has sheltered you, 
win read well in your annals, or are events likely to propitiate 
God, whose controversy -with- your house has been but too 
■visible, or recover the affections of the people of England, in 
whose eyes such actions are an abomination, I leave to your 
o-wn royal mind to consider.’ 

Charles paused, struck -with _a turn to the conversation which 
placed his own interests more in collision -with the gratification 
of his present passion than he had supposed. 

‘If your Majesty,’ said Alice, courtesying deeply, ‘has no 
farther commands for my attendance, may I be permitted to ■ 
withdraw ? ’ 

‘ Stay yet a little, strange and impracticable girl,’ said the 
King, ‘ and answer me but one question. ^ Is it the lowness of 
my present fortunes that makes my suit contemptible 1 ’ 

‘I have nothing to conceal, my liege,’ she said, ‘and my 
answer shall be as plain and direct as the question you have 
asked. If I could have been moved to an act of ignominious, 
insane, and ungrateful folly, it could only arise from my being 
blinded by that passion which I believe is pleaded as an excuse 
for folly and for crime much more often than it has a real 
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existence. I must, in sbort, have been in love, as it is called ; 
and that might have been with my equal, but surely never 
•with my sovereign, whether such only in title or in possesfdon 
of his kingdom.’ 

‘ Yet loyalty was ever the pride, almost the ruling passion, 
of your family, Alice,’ said the King. 

‘imd could I reconcile that loyalty,’ .said Alice, ‘with in- 
dulging my sovereign, by q>ermitting him to prosecute a suit 
dishonourable to himself as to me 1 Ought I, as a faithful 
subject, to join him in a folly which might throw yet another 
stumbling-block in the path to his restoration, and could only 
serve to diminish his security, even if he were seated upon his 
throne?’ 


‘At this rate,’ said Charles, discontentedly, ‘I had better 
have reteined my character of the page than assumed that of 
a sovereign, which it seems is still more irreconcilable with my 
wishes. 


‘ My candour shall go stiU farther,’ said Alice. ‘ I could have 
leit as little for Louis Kemeguy as for the heir of Britain ; for 
suen love as I have to bestow — and it is not such as I read 
or in romance, or hear poured forth in song — has been already 
conferred on another object. This gives your Majesty pain ; I 

am^ sorry for it, but the wholesomest medicines are often bitter.’ 
les. answfirpfl ^4.1. i j 



4 to expect their patients to swallow them 
honeycomb. It is true, then, that whispered 
e 0 the cousin colonel } and the daughter of the loyal Lee 
has set her heart upon a rebeUious fanatic 1 ’ 

“ Tot T given ere I knew what these words “ fanatic ” and 

fVio rscaUed it not, for I am satisfied that, amidst 

great distractions which divide the kingdom, the person to 
• pniW ^hude has chosen his part, erroneously perhaps, but 
I has still the highest place in my 

tipHI an esteem. More he cannot have, and wiU not ask, 
until some hannv t.nm qViciII -li:- j:ir ^^noa 



i reconcUed to him. Devoutly do 

and event may occur by your Majesty’s speed; 

and unanimous restoration 1’ J ^ ^ 

make°mp.filf ^ reason,’ said the King, pettishly, ‘ t 

Alice ap-o- thought of such a change; nor have you 

you not leeT-^® ^ pray for it._ On the conW, 

well, may, or 
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does not anticipate liim, lie may trip np Oliver’s lieels and 
reign in his stead. And think you not he wiU find means to 
overcome the pride of the loyal Lees, and achieve an union for 
which things are better prepared than that which CromweK is 
said to meditate betwixt one of his brats and the no less loyal 
heir of Fauconberg ? ’ 

‘ Your Majesty,’ said Alice, ‘ has found a way at length to 
avenge yourself — if what I have said deserves vengeance.’ 

‘ I could point out a yet shorter road to 3 ’-our union,’ said 
Charles, without minding her distress, or perhaps enjoying the 
pleasure of retaliation. ‘ Suppose that you sent your colonel 
word that there was one Charles Stuart here, who had come to 
disturb the saints in their peaceful government, which they had 
acquired by prayer and preaching, pdce and gun ; and suppose 
he had the art to bring down a half-score of troopers — quite 
enough, as times go, to decide the fate of this heir of royalty — 
think you not the possession of such a prize as this might obtain 
from the Rumpers, or from Cromwell, such a reward as might 
overcome your fatlier’s objections to a Roundhead’s alliance, and 
place the fair Alice and her cousin colonel in full possession of 
their wishes 1 ’ 

‘ My liege,’ said Alice, her cheeks glowing and her eyes spark- 
ling, for she too had her share of the hereditary temperament 
of her family, ‘ this passes my patience. I have heard, without 
expressing anger, the naost ignominious persuasions addressed 
to myself, and I have vindicated myself for refusing to be the 
paramour of a fugitive prince, as if I had been excusing 
myself from accepting a share of an actual crown. But do 
you think I can hear aU who are dear to me slandered without 
emotion or reply ? I will not, sir ; and were you seated with 
all the terrors of your father’s Star Chamber around you, you 
should hear me defend the absent and the innocent. Of my 
father I will say nothing, _ but that, if he is now without wealth, 
without state, almost without a sheltering home and needful 
food, it is because he spent all in the service of the King. He 
needed not to commit any act of treachery or villainy to obtain 
wealth : he had an ample competence in his own possessions. 
For Markham Everard — he knows no such thing as selfishness : 
he would not for broad England, had she the treasures of Peru 
in her bosom, and a paradise on her surface, do a deed that 
would disgrace his own name or injure the feelings of another. 
Kings, my liege, may take a lesson from him. My liege, for the 
present I take my leave.’ 
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existence. I must, in sTiort, have been in iove, as it is calM ; 
and that might have been with my equal, but surely neve 
^th my>vleip, .vbether such only in title or in possession 

‘^et loyalty was ever tbe pride, almost the ruling passion, 

of your family, Alice,’ said the King. 

‘And could I reconcile that loyalty, .said Alice, vritli in- 
dulging my sovereign, hy permitting him ^ 
dishonourable to himself as to mel Ought I, as a 
subject, to join him in a folly which might throw yet another 
stumbling-block in the path to his restoration, and could only 
serve to diminish his security, even if he were seated upon nis 


‘ At this rate,’ said Charles, discontentedly, ‘ I had 
have retained my character of the page than assumed that ot 
a sovereign, which it seems is still more irreconcilable with my 


wishes.’ , , 

‘My candour shall go still farther,’ said Alice. ‘ I could have 
felt as little for Louis Kemeguy as for the heir of Britain ; lor 
such love as I have to bestow — and it is not such as I read 
of in romance, or hear poured forth in song — has been already 
conferred on another object. This gives your Majesty pain ; 1 
am sorry for it, but the wholesomest medicines are often bitter. 

‘Yes,’ answered the Kin g, with some asperity, ‘ and physicians 
are reasonable enough to expect their patients to swallow them 
as if they were honeycomb. It is true, then, that whispered 
tale of the cousin colonel j and the daughter of the loyal Lee 
has set her heart upon a rebellious fanatic V • » ri 

‘ My love was given ere I knew what these words " fanatic and 
“ rebel ” meant. I recalled it not, for I am satisfied that, amidst 
the great distractions which divide the kingdom, the 
whom you allude has chosen his part, erroneously perhaps, bu 
■ conscientiously ; he, therefore, has stiU the highest place in iny 
affection and esteem. More he cannot have, and will not ask, 
until some happy turn shall reconcile these public differences, 
and my father be once more reconciled to him. Devoutly do 
pray that such an event may occur by your Majesty’s speedy 
and unanimous restoration ! ’ . ' 

‘You have found out a reason,’ said the King, pettishly, 
make me- detest the thought of such a change; nor have y<m, 
Alice, any sincere interest to pray for it. On the contra^, do 
you not see that your lover, walking side by side with 
well, may, or rather must, share his power ? nay, if Lambert 
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Benedick. Shall I speak a word in your ear ? 

Olaxtdio. God bless me from a challenge ! 

Mxich Ado about N’othing. 

A S Charles was about to leave the apartment, he was pre- 
vented by the appearance of Wildrake, who entered 
JL with an unusual degree of swagger in his gait, and of 
fantastic importance on his brow. ‘ I crave your pardon, fair 
sir,’ he said ; ‘hut, as they say in my country, when doors are 
open dogs enter. I have knocked and called in the hall to no 
purpose; so, knowiug the way to this parlour, sir — for I am a 
light partizan, and the road I once travel I never forget — I 
ventured to present myself unannounced.’ 

‘ Sir Henry Lee is abroad, sir, I believe,^ in the chase,’ said 
Charles, colAy, for the appearance ^ of this somewhat vulgar 
debauchee was not agreeable to him at the moment, ‘and 
Master Albert Lee has left the lodge for two or three days.’ 

‘I am aware of it, sir,’_ said Wildrake; ‘but I have no 
business at present with either. 

‘And with whom is your business ? ’ said Charles; ‘that is, 
if I may be permitted to ask, since I think it cannot in 
possibility be with me. j , « 

‘Pardon me in turn, sir, answered the Cavalier; ‘in no 
possibility can it be imparted to any other but yourself, if you 
be, as I think you are, though in something better habit 
Master Louis Girnigo, the Scottish gentleman who waits upon 
Master Albert Lee.’ n j n . 

‘ I am all you are hke to find for him,’ answered Charles 
‘In truth,’ said the Cavalier, ‘I do perceive a difference but 
rest and better clothing will much ; and I am glad of it 
since I would be sorry to have brought a message such as T 
charged with to a tatterdemahon.’ j. am 

‘ Let us get to the business, sir, if you please,’ said the - 
‘ you have a message for me, you say ? ’ 

FOL. SXI — 21 
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‘True, sir,’ replied Wildrake; ‘I am the friend of Colonel 
Markham Everard, sir, a tall man, and a worthy person in the 
field, although I could wish him a better cause. A message I 
have to you, it is certain, in a slight note, which I take the 
liberty pf presenting with the usual formalities.’ So saying, he 
drew his sword, put the billet he mentioned upon the point, 
and, making a profound bow, presented it to Charles. 

The disguised monarch accepted of it with a grave return 
of the salute, and said, as he was about to open the letter, ‘ I 
am not, I presume, to expect friendly contents in an epistle 
presented in so hostile a manner ? ’ 

A-hem, sir,’ replied the ambassador, clearing his voice, 
r ^ suitable answer, in which the mild strain 

01 diplomacy might be properly maintained; ‘not utterly 
nostue, i suppose, sir, is the invitation, though it be such as 
must be construed m the commencement rather bellicose and 
pu^acious. I trust, sir, we shall find that a few thrusts will 
^‘^^clusion of the business ; and so, as my 
nntr T ^ Pax nascitur ex helb. For my own 

IfarkbflTTi ^ ^ graced by my fiiend 

^ in this matter, the raier as f feared the 

the trnfl?+A "'ivhich he is imbued — I will confess 

willinff fimn — might have rendered him un- 

and ho’nnnrflWn^^ scruples, to have taken the gentlemanlike 
present Anri of righting himself in such a case as the 

Efr harfu ^ ^ duty to my friend, so I 

you in Girnigo, that I do no injustice to 

give me^leavp fff way for the proposed meeting, where, 
shall bp nil ^ ^^^nst that, if no fatal accident occur, 

at thflettl^^Crse ™ Charles, looking 

and it +bn+ ® mortal enemies we can scarce he, 
Vou LI S, uponwhicli this bfflet places us.' 
dnci“M ? 5™! Wildrake; ‘it is. sir a ca: 


Oucinff ton “TT Mdrake; ‘it is, sir, a cartel intro- 

perfect good undpr^fn”?-^^’ pacific object of restoring a 

fortunately tbaf -ro ^^^mg betwixt the survivors — in case that 
of the meeting ’ used in the plural after the event 

we may comeln ^ ^^PPOse,’ replied the King, ‘that 

‘You are rie-hf- good and amicable understanding 1 ’ 

of your annrehppoi^^^^^’ I thank you for the clearness 

apprehension,’ said Wildrake. ‘ Ah, sir, it is easy to do 
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■\vitli a person of honour and of intellect in such a case as, this. 
And I beseech you, sir, as a personal kiudness to myself, that, 
as the morning is like to he frosty, and myself am in some sort 
rheumatic, as war will leave its scars hehmd, sir — I say, I will 
entreat of you to bring with you some gentleman of honour, 
who win not disdain to take part of what is going forward — a 
sort of pot-luck, sir — with a poor old soldier like myself, that 
we may take no harm by standing unoccupied during such cold 
weather.’ 

‘ I understand, sir,’ replied Charles ; ‘ if this matter goes 
forward, be assured I will endeavour to provide you with a 
suitable opponent.’ 

‘ I shall remain greatly indebted to you, sir,’ said Wildrake ; 

‘ and I am by no means curious about the quahty of my an- 
tagonist. It is true I write myself esquire and gentleman, and 
should account myself especially honoured by crossing my 
sword with that of Sir Henry or Master Albert Lee; but 
should that not be convenient, I will not refuse to present my 
poor person iu opposition to any gentleman who has served the 
King, which I always hold as a sort of letters of nobility iu 
itself, and, therefore, would on no account decline the duello 
with such a person.’ 

‘The Kiug is much obliged to you, sir,’ said the disguised 
prince, ‘for the honour you do his faithM subjects.’ 

‘0, sir, I am scrupulous on that point — very scrupulous. 
When there is a Eoundhead in question, I consult the herald’s 
books, to see that he is entitled to bear arms, as is Master 
Markham Everard, without which, I promise you, I had home 
none of his cartel. But a Cavaher is with me a gentleman of 
course. Be his birth ever so low, his loyalty has ennobled Hs 

condition.’ . 

‘It is well, sir,’ said the Kmg. ‘ This paper requests me to 
meet Master Everard at six to-morrow momiug, at the tree 
called the King’s Oak. I object neither to place nor time. 
He proffers the sword, at which, he says, we possess some 
equality. I do not decHne the weapon. For company, two 
gentlemen. I shall endeavour to procure^ myself an associate, 
and a suitable partner for you, sir, if you incline to join in the 


‘I kss your hand, sir, and rest yours, under a sense of 
obligation,’ answered the envoy. 

‘ I thank you, sir,’ continued the King ; ‘ I will therefore be 
ready at place, and time, and suitably furnished ; and I will 
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eitlier give your Mend such satisfaction ■with my sword as he 
requires, or will render him such cause for not doing so as he 
will he contented "with.’ 

‘ You win excuse me, sir,’ said Wildrake, ‘ if my mind is too 
dull, under the circumstances, ■to conceive any alternative that 
can remain betwixt two men of honour in such a case, except- 
> ’ He threw himself into a fencing position, 


•sa — sa- 


mg 

and made a pass with his sheathed rapier, but not directed 
towards the person of the King, whom he addressed. 

‘Excuse me, sir,’ saM Charles, ‘if I do not trouble your 
intellects ■with the consideration of a case which may not occur. 
But, for example, I may plead urgent emplo 3 rment on the part 
of the public.’ This he spoke in a low and mysterious tone of 
voice, which Wildrake appeared perfectly to comprehend; for 
he laid his forefinger on his nose with what he meant for a very 
intelligent and apprehensive nod. 

^r, said he, ‘ if you be engaged in any affair for the King, 
my .Mend shall have e’very reasonable degree of patience. Nay, 
1 •mil faght him myself in your stead, merely to stay his stomach, 
mner than you should be interrupted. And, sir, if you can 

enterprise for a poor gentleman that has 
Goring, you have but to name day, time, 
hlf ® ""i rendezvous ; for truly, sir, I am tired of the scald 
haa hair, and undertaker’s cloak with which my Mend 

in ^^d would ■willingly ruffle it out once more 

care not ^ when whether I be banged or hanged, I 

should an opportunity 
suhipf*f <5 7 i 'e,nd I wish his Majesty had many such 

‘ is now s4tled ?’ 
scran nf ^.Y®“^^^e,ve been pleased, sir, to give me a trifling 
know 4 .^*^ SQvve for my credentials; for such, you 

answer’ custom: your written cartel hath its written 

tMe!" ^ presently do,’ said Charles, ‘and in good 

have hitpScf the envoy — ‘ ahi ! — ahem ! — if you 

interest in thp. 7innc!Q7..^m _ 
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King; ‘but if you would bave the condescension to accept 
of this broad piece towards quenchiug your thirst at the 
George ’ _ 

‘ Sir/ said the Cavalier, for the times admitted of this strange 
species of courtesy, nor was Wildrake a man of such peculiar 
delicacy as keenly to dispute the matter, ‘I am once again 
beholden to you. But I see not how it consists with my honour 
to accept of such accommodation, unless you were to accompany 
and partake ? ’ 

‘Pardon me, sir,’ replied Charles, ‘my safety- recommends 
that I remain rather private at present.’ . 

‘Enough said,’ Wildrake observed; ‘poor Cavaliers must 
not stand on ceremony. I see, sir, you understand cutter’s 
law ; when one tall fellow has coin, another must not be thirsty. 
I wish you, sir, a continuance of health and happiness until to- 
morrow, at the King’s Oak, at six o’clock.’ 

‘ Farewell, sir,’ said the King ; and added, as Wildrake went 
down the stair whistling ‘Hey for cavaliers,’ to which air his 
long rapier, jarring against the steps and banisters, bore no 
unsuitable iDurden — ‘ Farewell, thou too just emblem of the 
state to which war, and defeat, and despair have reduced many 
a gallant gentleman.’ 

During the rest of the day there occurred nothing peculiarly 
deserving of notice. Ahce sedulously avoided showing towards 
the disguised prince any degree of estrangement or shyness, 
which could be discovered by her father or by any one else. 
To aU appearance, the two young persons continued on the 
same footing in every respect. Yet she made the gallant him- 
self sensible that this apparent intimacy was assumed merely 
to save appearances, and in no way designed as retracting from 
the severity with which she had rejected his suit. The sense 
that this was the case, joined to his_ injured self-love and his 
enmity against a successftd rival, induced Charles early to 
withdraw himself to a solitary walk in the wilderness, where, 
like Hercules in the Emblem of Cebes, divided betwixt the 
personifications of virtue and of pleasure, he hstened alternately 
to the voice of wisdom and of passionate foUy. 

Prudence urged to him the importance of his own life to 
the future prosecution of the great object in which he had for 
the present miscarried — the restoration of monarchy in Eng- 
land, the rebuilding of the throne, the regaining the crown of 
his father, the avenging his death, and 'restoring to their for- 
tunes and their country the numerous exiles who were suffering 
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poverty and banislunent on account of tlieir attacliment to 
his cause.^ Pride too, or rather a just and natural sense of 
dignity, displayed the unworthiness of a prince descending to 
actual personal conflict with a subject of any degree, and the 
ridicule which would be thrown on his memory, should he lose 
his life for an obscure intrigue by the hand of a private gentle- 
man. What would his sage counsellors, Nicholas and Hyde, 
what would his kind and wise governor, the Marquis of Hert- 
mrd, say to such an act of rashness and folly 1 Would it not 
be likely to shake the allegiance of the staid and prudent per- 
sons 01 the Koyalist party, since wherefore should they expose 
eir lives and estates to raise to the government of a kingdom 
a young man who could not command his own temper? To 
wm consideration that even his success 

difiiculties to his escape, which already seemed 
had flip stopping short of death, he merely 

miffht Tinf antagonist, how did he know that he 

Malirniani T ^^cnge by delivering up to government the 

thatSse faU rbe^SSd'?^'''®'^^^ ''' 

strongly recommended to Charles that . 
the reserv^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^Uenge without fighting ; and 

some opportunitrof doing* afforded him 

addressed to 

In the fir<^t nlnno 1*7 recent distress and mortification, 

entitled ^ prince, he was also a gentleman, 

saStim give or claim the 

men. With among ®ntle- 



maintain n^^^usions, to come Iranldy forward, ana 

In a Se natSn ff W on his own responsibility, 

in the public would rather gain than lose 

gallant^and generou^^ conduct which could not but seem 
more neees'^a^r +r^ a character for courage was far 

ef repntationTidTJ’T“Il^\L?’:®*®°?™® ™y other hind 



■Wilmot 4 V „f “PT*; mto question. What would Vilhers 
I® be shamefoflv^K which he had allowed himself 

revenge bim'?pl/n^ F ®®nntry girl, and had failed to 

would compose fbo ^•++ ‘ pasquinades which they 

j Witty sarcasms which they would circulate. 
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on the occasion, would be harder to endure than the grave 
rebukes of Hertford, Hj’-de, and Nicholas. This reflection, added 
to the stings of youthful and awakened courage, at length ^ed 
his resolution, and he returned to 'Woodstock determined to 
keep his appointment, come of it what might. 

Perhaps there mingled with his resolution a secret belief 
that such a rencontre would not prove fatal. He was in the 
flower of his youth, active in aU his exercises, and no way 
inferior to Colonel Everard, as far as the morning’s experiment 
had gone, in that of ^ self-defence. At least such recollection 
might pass through his royal mind, as he hummed to himself a 
well-known dittj^, which he had picked up during his residence 
in Scotland — 

‘ A jnan may drink and not be drunk ; 

A man maj’ fight and not be slain ; 

A man may kiss a bonnie lass, 

And yet be welcome back again.’ 

Meanwhile the busy and all-directing Doctor RocheelifFe had 
contrived to intimate to Alice that she must give him a private 
audience, and she found him by appointment in what was called 
the study, once filled with ancient books, which, long since con- 
verted into cartridges, had made more noise in the world at 
their final exit than during the space which had intervened 
betwixt that and their first publication. The Doctor seated 
himself in a high-backed leathern easy-chair, and signed to Alice 
to fetch a stool and sit down beside him. 

‘Alice,’ said the^ old man, taking her hand affectionately, 

‘ thou art a good girl, a wise girl, a virtuous girl, one of those 
whose price is above rubies — not that “rubies” is the proper 
translation — but remind me to teU you of that another time. 
Alice, thou knowest who this Louis Kerneguy is ; nay, hesitate 
not to me, I know everything — I am well aware of the whole 
matter. Thou knowest this honoured house holds the Fortunes 
of England.’ Alice was about to answer. ‘Nay, speak not 
Wt listen to me, Alice. How does he bear himself towards 
you?’ 

Alice coloured with the deepest crimson. ‘ I am a country- 
bred girl,’ she said, ‘and his manners are too courtlike 
for me.’ 

‘Enough said — I know it aU. Alice, he is exposed to a 
great danger to-morrow, and you must be the happy means to 
prevent him.’ 

‘ I prevent him ! — how, and in what manner ? ’ said Alice, in 
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surprise. ‘It is my duty, as a subject, to do anytliing — any- 

tbing that may become iny father’s dauglitcr ’ 

Here she stopped, considerably embarrassed, 

‘Yes,’ continued the Doctor, ‘to-monow he hatli made an 
appointment — an appointment with hrarkhaTii I'ivcrard ; ^ the 
hour and place are set — six in the morning, by the King’s 
Oak. If they meet, one will probably fall.’ 

‘ Now, may God forefend they should meet,’ said Alice, 
turning as suddenly pale as she had previously reddened, ‘ But 
harm cannot come of it : Everard will never lift bis sword 
against the King.’ 

‘For that,’ said Doctor Rochcclifie, ‘I would not warrant. 
But if that unhappy young gentleman shall have still some 
reserve of the loyalty which his general conduct entirely 
^savows, it would not serve us here; for he knows not the 
King, but considers him merely as a Cavalier, from whom 
he has received injury.’ 

^ ‘ Let him know the truth. Doctor Bochecliffe, let him know 
it instantly,’ said Alice. ‘ He lift hand against the King, a 
ragitive and defenceless ! He is incapable of it. My life on 
® becomes most active in his preservation.’ 
ihat IS the thought of a maiden, Alice,’ answered the 
^0(^r ; and, as I fear, of a maiden whose wisdom is misled 
by ner ^e^ions. It were worse than treason to admit a rebel 
olncer, the friend of the arch-traitor Cromwell, into so great a 
j L answer for such rashness. Hammond was 

1 i father, and you knoiv what came of it.’ 
inen let my father know. He will meet Markham, or send 
to liim, representing the indignity done to him by attacking his 


We dare not^ let your father into the secret who Louis 
emeguy really is. I did hut hint the possibility of Charles 
g refuge at Woodstock, and the rapture into which Sir 
broke out, the preparations for accommodation and 
¥san to talk of, plainly showed that the 
his loyalty would have led to a risk of 
true Baalist ’ ^ Alice, who must save the hopes of every 

bp ‘ itis impossible. Why cannot my father 

thnno-k n 1 ^ interfere, as in behalf of his friend and guest, 

‘ as no other than Louis Kerneguy 1 ’ 

fko loigot.your father’s character, my young friend,’ 
octor : an excellent man, and the best of Christians, 
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till there is a clashing of swords, and then he starts up the 
complete martialist, as deaf to every pacific reasoning as if he 
were a game-cock.’ 

‘You forget, Doctor Rochecliffe,’ said Alice, ‘that this very 
morning, if I understand the thing aright, my father prevented 
them from fighting.’ 

‘Ay,’ answered the Doctor, ‘because he deemed himself 
hound to keep the peace in the Royal Park ; hut it was done 
with such regret, Alice, that, should he find them at it again, 
I am clear to foretell he will only so far postpone the combat 
as to conduct them to some unprivileged ground, and there 
hid them tilt and welcome, while he regaled his eyes with a 
scene so pleasing. No, Alice, it is you, and you only, who can 
help us in this extremity.’ 

‘ I see no possibility,’ said she, again colouring, ‘ how I can 
he of the least use.’ 


‘You must send a note,’ answered Doctor Rocheclifie, ‘to 
the King — a note such as aR women know how to write better 
than any man can teach them — to meet you at the precise hour 
of the rendezvous. He will not fail you, for I know his un- 
happy foible.’ 

‘Doctor Rochecliffe,’ said Alice, gravely, ‘you have Icnown 
me from infancy. What have you seen in me to induce you 
to believe that I should ever follow such unbecoming counsel 1 ’ 
‘And if you have known me from infancy,’ retorted the 
Doctor, ‘what have you seen of me that you should suspect' 
me of giving counsel to my friend’s daughter which it would 
be misbecoming in her to foUow 1 You cannot be fool enough, 
1 think, to suppose that. I mean you should carry your com- 
plaisance farther than to keep him in discourse for an hour or 
two, till I have ah. in r^diness for his leaving this place, from 
which I can frighten him by the terrors of an alleged search ? 
So, C. S. mounts his horse and rides off, and Mistress AIiVp 
L ee has the honour of saving him.’ 

‘ Yes, at the expense of her own reputation,’ said Alice ‘and 
the risk of an eternal stain on my family. You sav vou knnw 
all What can the King thinlc of my appointing an assignSion 
with him after what has passed, and how will it be possible to 
disabuse him respecting the purpose of my doing so ? ’ 

disabuse him, Alice — I will explain the whole.’ 

‘Doctor Rochecliffe, said Ahce ‘you propose what is im- 
possible. You can do much by your ready wit and great 
wisdom 3 but if new-fallen snow were once sulhed, not all%ur 
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art could vrasli it white again ; and it is altogetlier the samo 

^^AlioT'my dS^Sd.’ saW tHe_ Doctor 5™ 

that, if I recommend this means of saving the life of the King, 
at least rescuing him from instant peril, it is because 1 see no 
other of which to avail myself. If I, bid you assume, even for 
a moment, the semblance of what is wrong, it is hut in the 
last extremity, and under circumstances which cannot jeturii. 

I will take the surest means to prevent all C’vil report wliicli 

can arise from what I recommend.’ i . i. 

‘Say not so, Doctor,’ said Alice; ‘better undertake to turn 
hack the Isis than to stop the course of calumn>^ Ihe King 
will make boast to his whole licentious court of the ease witli 
which, hut for a sudden alarm, he could have brought off Alice 
Lee as a paramour ; the mouth which confers honour on others 
will then be the means to deprive me of mine. Take a fitter 
course, one more becoming your own character and profession. 
Do not lead him to fail in an engagement of lionour, by holding 
out the prospect of another engagement equally dishonourable, 
whether false or true. Go to the King himself, speak to him, 
as the servants of God have a right to speak, even to earthly 
sovereigns. Point out to him the folly and the wickedness oi 
the course he is about to pursue ; urge upon liim that he fear 
the sword, since math bringeth the puni^ment of the sword. 
Tell him, that the friends who died for him in the field at 
Worcester, on the scaffolds, and on the gibbets, since that 
bloody day, that the remnant who are in prison, scattered, fled, 
and ruined on his account, deserve better of him and his father’s 
race than that he should throw away his life in an idle brawl. 
Tell him, that it is dishonest to venture that which is not his 
own, dishonourable to betray the trust which brave men have 
reposed in bis virtue and in his courage.’ 

Doctor Kochecliffe looked on her with a melancholy smile, 
his eyes glistening as he said, ‘Alas, Alice, even I could not 
plead that just cause to him so eloquently or so impressively as 
, thou dost. But, alack ! Charles would listen to neither. It is 
not from priests or women, he would say, that men should 
Teeeive council in affairs of honour.’ 

hear me. Doctor Rochecliffe — I will appear at the place 
01 rendezvous, and I will prevent the combat — do not fear that 
1 can do what I say — at a sacrifice, indeed, hut not that of my 
reputation.^ My heart may be broken (she endeavoured to stifle 
her sobs with difficulty) for the consequence ; but not in the 
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imagination of a man, and far less that man her sovereign, shall 
a thought of Alice Lee be ^sociated with dishonour.’ She hid 
her face in her handkerchief, and hurst out into unrestrained 
tears. 

‘ What means this hysterical passion 1 ’ said Doctor Roche- 
cliffe, surprised and somewhat alarmed by the vehemence of her 
grief. ‘ Maiden, I must have no concealments — I must know!’ 

. ‘ Exert your ingenuity, then, and discover it,’ said Alice, for 

a moment put out of temper at the Doctor’s pertinacious self- 
importance. ‘ Guess my purpose, as you can guess at every- 
thing else. It is_ enough to have to go through my task, I wiU 
not endure the distress of telling it over, and that to one who 
— forgive me, dear Doctor — might not think my agitation on 
this occasion fully warranted.’ 

‘ Nay, then, my young mistress, you must he ruled,’ said 
Rochechffe ; ‘ and if I cannot make you explain yourself, I must 
see whether your father can gain so far on you.’ So saying, he 
arose somewhat displeased, and walked towards the door. 

‘ You forget what you yourself told me, Doctor Rochecliffe,’ 
said Alice, ‘ of the risk of communicating this great secret to 
my father.’ 

Tt is too true,’ he said, stopping short and turning round; 

‘ and I think, wench, thou art too smart for me, and I have not 
met many such.^ But thou art a good girl, and wilt tell me thy 
device of free-will ; it concerns my character and influence with 
the King, that I should be fully acquainted with whatever is 
actum atque tractatwn^ done and treated of in this matter.’ 

‘Trust your character to me, good Doctor,’ said Alice, 
attempting to smile ; ‘ it is of firmer stuff than those of women, 
and win be safer in my custody than mine could have been in 
yours. And thus much I condescend : you shaU see the whole 
scene — you shaU go with me yourself, and much wiH I feel 
emboldened and heartened by your company.’ 

‘ That is something,’ said the Doctor, though not altogether 
satisfied with this limited confidence. ‘ Thou wert ever a clever 
wench, and I wiU trust thee — indeed, trust thee I find 1 must, 
whether voluntarily or no.’ 

‘ Meet me, then,’ said Alice, ‘ in the wilderness to-morrow. 
But first tell me, are you well assured of time and place ? a 
mistake were fatal.’ 

‘ Assure yourself my^ information is entirely accurate,’ said 
the Doctor, resuming his air of consequence, which had been a 
little diminished during the latter part of their conference. 
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‘ May I ask/ said Mce, through what channel you acquired 
such important information 1 ’ 

‘You may ask, unquestionably/ he answere^ now completely 
restored to his supremacy ; ‘ but whether^ I will answer or not 
is a very different question. I conceive neither your reputation 
nor my own is interested in your remaining in ignorance on that 
subject. So I have my secrets as well as you, mistress ; and 
some of them, I fancy, are a good deal more worth knowing.’ 

‘ Be it so,’ said Alice, quietly ; ‘ if you will meet me in the 
wilderness by the broken dial at half-past five exactly, we will 
go together to-morrow, and watch them as they come to the 
rendezvous. I will on the way get the better of my present 
timidity, and explain to you the means I design to employ to 
prevent mischief. You can perhaps think of making some effort 
which may render my interference, unbecoming and painful as 
it must be, altogether unnecessary.’ 

‘ Nay, my child,’ said the Doctor, ‘ if you place yourself in 
my hands, you will be the first that ever had reason to complain 
of my want of conduct, and you may well judge you are the 
very last — one excepted — whom I would see suffer for want of 
counsel. At half-past five, then, at the dial in the wilderness, 
and God bless our undertaking 1 ’ 

Here their interview was interrupted by the sonorous voice 
of Sir Henry Lee, which shouted their names, ‘Daughter Alice 
‘ Bochecliffe,’ through passage and gallery. 

_ what do you here,’ said he, entering, ‘sitting like two crows 

sport below 1 Here is this 
wld, craekbrained boy Louis Kemeguy, now making me laugh 
till my sides are fit to split, and now plajdng on his guiter 
enough to win a lark firom the heavens. Come away 
with you — come away. It is hard work to laugh alone.’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


This is the place, tlic centre of the grove ; 

Here stands the oak, the monarch of the wood. 

Joux Home. 

T he sun had risen on the broad boughs of the forest, hut 
without the power of penetrating into its recesses, which 
hung rich with heav}’’ dewdrops, and were beginning on 
some of the trees to exhibit the varied tints of autumn ; it being 
the season when nature, like a prodigal whose race is wellnigh 
run, seems desirous to make up m profuse gaiety and variety of 
colours for the short space which her splendour has then to 
endure. The birds were silent ; and even Robin Redbreast, 
whose chirruping song was heard among the bushes near the 
lodge, emboldened by the largesses with which the good old 
knight always encouraged his familiarity, did not venture into 
the recesses of the wood, where he encountered the sparrow- 
hawk and other enemies of a similar description, preferring the 
vicinity of the dwellings of man, from whom he, almost solely 
among the feathered tribes, seems to experience disinterested 
protection. 

The scene was therefore at once lovely and silent, when the 
good Doctor Rochecliffe, wrapped in a scarlet roquelaure, which 
had seen service in its day, muflaing his face more from habit 
than necessity, and supporting Alice on his arm, she also 
defended by a cloak against the cold and damp of the autumn 
morning, glided through the tangled and long grass of the 
darkest alleys, almost anHe-deep in dew, towards the place 
appomted for the mtended duel. Both so eagerly maintain^ 
the consultation in which they were engaged that tlioTr ^ 

alike feasible of the roughness and difcLforts of Die roS® 
though often obhpd to force their way through brushwood 
and coppice, which poured down on them all thp i 

with which they we loaded, till the mantles thqr w™ wappS 
m hung lank hy their sides, and clung to their shouldmJhSy 
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charged with moisture. They stopped -when they had attained 
a station under the coppice, and shrouded by it, from which 
they could see all that passed on the little esplanade before 
the King’s Oak, whose broad and scathed form, contorted and 
shattered limbs, and frowming brows made it appear lilce some 
ancient war-worn champion, w'ell selected to be the umpire of 
a field of single combat. 

The first person who appeared at the rendezvous was the 
gay Cavalier Koger Wildrake. He also was wrapped in his 
cloak, but had discarded his Puritanic heaver, and wore in its 
stead a Spanish hat, with a feather and gilt hat-hand, all of 
which had encountered bad weather and hard service ; but to 
make amends for the appearance of poverty h}’’ the show of 
pretension, the castor was accurately adjusted after what was 
rather profanely called the d — ^me cut, used among the more 
desperate Cavaliers, He advanced hastily, and exclaimed aloud, 
‘First in the field after all, hy Jove, though I bilked Everard 
in order to have my morning draught. It has done me much 
good,’ he added, smacking his lijis. ‘ WeU, I suppose I should 
search the ground ere my principal comes up, rmose Preshy- 
temn wateh trudges as slow as his Preshjrterian step.’ 

He took his rapier fi:om under his cloak, and seemed about 
to soatcii tile thickots around. 

, ^ ’^ll prevent him,’ whispered the Doctor to Alice. * I will 

Keep laith with you : you shall not come on the scene, mst 
^ t'gnus^ vindice nodus ; I ’ll explain that another time. Yindex 
^lemimne as well as masculine, so the quotation is defensible. 
Keep you close.’ 

to Wildmke' stepped forward on the esplanade, and bowed 



T ~7 fatter, shorter, older. Mr. Kemeguy’s friend, 

f hope to have a turn by and by. And 
Iff before our principals come up 1 just a snack 

What^sa^^ orifice of the stomachj till the dinner is served, sir. 

it a orifice of the stomach more likely, or to give 

It a new one,’^ said the Doctor. 

vmi Koger, who seemed now in his element : 

vou wpJr thereafter maybe. But come, sir, 

fashion at +v ^ mufiled. I grant you, it is honest men’s 

his unhappy time ; the more is the pity. But we 
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do all atove board : we have no traitors here. I ’U get into my 
gears first, to encourage you, and show you that you have to 
deal with a gentleman, who honours the Bang, and is a match 
fit to fight with any who follow him, as doubtless you do, sir, 
since you are the friend of Master Louis Kerneguy.’ 

All this while, Wildrake was busied undoing the clasps of 
his square-caped cloak. 

‘Off — off, ye lendings,’ he said, ‘borrowings I should more 
properly call you — 

Via the curtain which shadow’d Borgia ! ’ 

So saying, he threw- the cloak fi:om him and appeared in 
cuerpo, in a most Cavalier-like doublet, of greasy crimson satin, 
pinked and slashed with what had been once white tiffany; 
breeches of the same; and nether-stocks, or, as we now call 
them, stockmgs, darned in many places, and which, like those 
of Poins, had been once peach-coloured. A pair of pumps, ill 
calculated for a wallc through the dew, and a broad shoulder- 
belt of tarnished embroidery, completed his equipment. 

‘ Come, sir,’ he exclaimed, ‘ make haste, off with your slough. 
Here I stand tight and true, as loyal a lad as ever stuck 
rapier through a Roundhead. Come, sir, to your tools ! ’ he 
continued ; ‘ we may have half a dozen thrusts before they 
come yet, and shame them for their tardiness. Pshaw ! ’ he 
exclaimed, in a most disappointed tone, when the Doctor, un- 
folding his cloak, showed his clerical dress. ‘ Tush ! it ’s but 
the parson after aU.’ 

Wildrake’s respect for the church, however, and his desire 
to remove one who might possibly interrupt a scene to which 
he looked forward with peculiar satisfaction, induced him pres- 
ently to assume another tone. 

‘ I beg pardon,’ he said, ‘my dear Doctor. I kiss the hem of 
your cassock — I do, by the thundering Jove — I beg your pardon 
again. But I am happy I have met with you : they are raving 
for your presence at the lodge — to marry, or christen, or bury^ 
or confess, or something very urgent. For Heaven’s sake, make 
haste ! ’ 

‘ At the lodge ? ’ said the Doctor. ‘ Why, I left the lodge 
this instant — I was there later, I am sure, than you could be, 
who came the Woodstock road.’_ 

‘Well,’ replied Wildrake, ‘it is at Woodstock they want you. 
Rat it, did I say the lodge ? No, no — Woodstock. Mine host 
cannot be hanged — his daughter married — his bastard chris- 
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tened'— or Hs wife buried, without the assistance of a real 
clergyman. Your Holdenougbs won’t do for them. He s a trae 
man, mine host ; so, as you value your function, mate haste. ^ 
‘You will pardon me. Master Wildrate, said the Doctor . i 
wait for Master Louis Kerneguy.’ 

‘ The devil you do ! ’ exclaimed Wildrake. _ Why, I always 
knew the Scots could do nothing without their minister ; but, 
d — it, I never thought they put them to this use neitnen 
But I have known jolly customers in orders, who understood 
to handle the sword as well as their Prayer Book. You know 
the purpose of our meeting, Doctor. Do you come only as a 
ghostly comforter — or as a surgeon, perhaps or do you ever 

take bilboa in hand 1 Sa — sa!’ ^ .1 i- -u i.n ^ 

Here he made a fencing demonstration with his sneatnea 

rapier. . -n 4- 

‘I have done so, sir, on necessary occasion, said Doctor 

Koohecliffe. , , , 

‘ Good, sir, let this stand for a necessary one,’ said vYildrake. 
‘You know my devotion for the church. If a divine of your 
sldll would do me the honour to exchange but three passes 
with me, I should think myself happy for ever.’ 

‘Sir,’ said Kochecliffe, smiling, ‘were there no other objec- 
tion to what you propose, I have not the means : I have no 
wea^n.’ 

‘ What ! you want the de qwi ? that is unlucl^ indeed. 
But you have a stout cane in your hand; what hinders our 
trying a pass, my rapier being sheathed, of course, until our 
principals come up ? My pumps are full of this frost-dew ; and 
I shall be a toe or two out of pocket if I am to stand still all 
the time they are stretching themselves ; for, I fancy. Doctor, 
you are of my opinion, that the matter wUl not be a fight of 
cock-sparrows.’ 

‘ My business here is to mate it, if possible, be no fight at 
all,’ said the divine. 

‘Now, rat me, Doctor, but that is too spiteful,’ said Wild- 
rake ; ‘ and were it not for my respect for the church, I could 
turn Presbyterian, to be revenged.’ 

‘ Stand back a little, if you please, sir,’ said the Doctor : ‘ do 
not press forward in that direction.’ For Wildrake, in the 
agitation of his movements, induced by his disappointment, 
approached the spot where .^ce remained still concealed. 

And wherefore^ not, I pray you. Doctor 1 ’ said the Cavalier. 

But on advancing a step, he suddenly stopped short and 
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muttered to liimself, "witli a round oath of astonishmentj ‘A 

E etticoat in the coppice, by all that is reverend, and at this 
our in the morning — whew-ew-ew ! ’ He gave vent to his 
surprise in a long, low, inteqectional whistle ; then turning to 
the Doctor, with his finger on the side of his nose, ‘You he sly. 
Doctor — d — d sly ! But why not give me a hint of your — your 
commodity there — your contraband goods 1 Gad, sir, I am not 
a man to expose the eccentricities of the church.’ 

‘ Sir,’ said Doctor Bochechffe, ‘ you are impertinent ; and if 
time served, and it were worth my while, I would chastise you.’ 

And the Doctor, who had served long enough in the wars to 
have added some of the qualities of a captain of horse to those 
of a divine, actually raised his cane, to the infinite delight of 
the rake, whose respect for the church was by no means able 
to subdue his love of mischief. 

‘ Nay, Doctor,’ said he, ‘ if you wield your weapon backsword 
fashion in that way, and raise it as high as your head, I shall 
be through you in a tw i nkl i ng.’ ^ So saying, he made a pass 
with his sheathed rapier, not precisely at the Doctor’s person, 
but in that direction ; when Rochecliffe, changing the direction 
of his cane fi:om the broadsword guard to that of the rapier, 
made the Cavalier’s sword spring ten yards out of his hand, 
with all the dexterity of my fiiend Prancalanza.^ 

At this moment both the principal parties appeared on the 
field. 

Everard exclaimed angrily to Wildrake, ‘ Is this your friend- 
ship ? In Heaven’s name, what make you in that fool’s jacket, 
and playing the pranks of a jack-pudding % ’ -while his worthy 
second, somewhat crestfallen, held down his head, like a boy 
caught in roguery, and went to pick up his weapon, stretching 
his head, as he passed, into the coppice, to obtain another 
glimpse, if possible, of the concealed object of his curiosity. 

Charles, in the meantime, still more surprised at wW he ' 
beheld, called out on his part — ‘What! Doctor Rochecliffe 
become literally one of the church militant, and tilting with 
my friend Cavalier Wildrake 1 May I use the freedom to ask 
him to -mthdraw, as Colonel Everard and I have some private 
business to settle ? ’ 

It was Doctor Rochecliffe’s cue, on this important occasion, 
to have armed hi m self -with the authority of his sacred office^ 
and used a tone of interference which might have overawed 
even a monarch, and made him feel that hit monitor spoke by 

1 A fencing-master in Edinburgh — 1826 {Laing). 

YOL. xxi — 22 
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a warrant higher than his own. But the indiscreet latitude he 
had lust given to his own passion, and the levity in which he 
had been detected, were very unfavourable to his assuming 
that superiority to which so uncontrollable a spirit as tHat or 
Charles, wilful as a prince and capncious as a wit, was at all 
likely to submit. The Doctor did, however, endeavour to raUy 
his dignity, and replied, with the gravest, and at the same time 
the most respectful, tone he could assume, that he also had 
business of the most urgent nature, which ppvented him from 
complying with Master Kerneguy’s ivishes and leaving that spot. 

‘Excuse this untimely interruption,’ said Charles, 'toKing 
off his hat and bowing to ^Colonel Everard, ‘which i will 

immediately put an end to.’^ -i ^ 

Everard gravely returned his salute, and was silent. 

‘ Are you mad. Doctor Kochecliffe ? ’ said Charles ; or are 
you deaf? or have you forgotten your mother-tongue? 1 
desired you to leave this place.’ ^ . 

‘ 1 am not mad,’ said the divine, rousing^ up his resomtion, 
and regaining the natural firmness of his voice ; ‘ I would pre- 
vent others from being so. I am not d^f; I would pray 
others to hear the voice of reason and religiom I have uot 
forgotten my mother-tongue ; but I have come hither to speak 
the language of the Master of kings and princes.’ ^ -j n 
‘ To fence with broomsticks, I should rather suppose,’ said the 
King. ‘ Come, Doctor Kochecliffe, this sudden fit of assumed 
importance befits you as little as your late firolic. You are imt, 
I apprehend, either a Catholic priest or a Scotch Mas J om^ 
to claim devoted obedience fi’om your hearers, but a Church 
of England man, subject to the rules of that communion 
and to its Hjeai).’ In speaking the last words, the King sunk 
his voice to a low and impressive whisper. Everard observ- 
ing this drew back, the natural generosity of his temper dire^- 
ing him to avoid overhearing private discourse in which the 
safety of the speakers might be deeply concerned. They con- 
tinued, however, to observe great caution in their forms of 
expression. 

‘Master Kemeguy,’ said the clergyman, ‘it is not I who 
assize authority or control over your wishes — ^God forbid : i 
do but tell you what reason, Scripture, religion, and morality 
alike prescribe for your rule of conduct’ 

, 1 I’ Boctor,’ said the King, smiling, and pointing to 

the unlucky cane, ‘will take your example rather than your 
precept. If a reverend clergyman will himself fight a bout 
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at single-stick, wliat right can he have to interfere in gentle- 
men’s quarrels? Come, sir, remove yourself, and do not let 
your present obstinacy cancel former obligations.’ 

‘Bethink yourself,’ said the divine, ‘I can say one word 
which will prevent aU this.’ 

‘Do it,’ replied the King, ‘and in doing so belie the whole 
tenor and actions of an honourable life : abandon the principles 
of your church, and become a perjured traitor and an apostate, 
to prevent another person from discharging his duty as a gentle- 
man. This were indeed killing your friend to prevent the risk 
of his running himself into danger. Let the passive obedience 
which is so often in your mouth, and no doubt in your head, 
put your feet for once into motion, and step aside for ten 
minutes. Within that space your assistance may be needed, 
either as body-eurer or soul-curer.’ 

‘Nay, then,’ said Doctor Bochecliffe, ‘I have but one argu- 
ment left.’ 


While this conversation was carried on apart, Everard had 
almost forcibly detamed by his own side his follower Wildrake, 
whose greater curiosity and lesser delic^y would otherwise 
have thrust him forward, to get, if possible, into the secret. 
But when he saw the Doctor turn into the coppice, he whispered 
eagerly to Everard — ‘A gold Carolus to a Commonwealth 
forthing, the Doctor 1ms not only come to preach a peace, but 
has brought the principal conditions along with him.’ 

Everard made no answer; he had already unsheathed his 
sword, and Charles hardly saw Kochecliffe’s back fairly turned 
than he lost no time in following his example. But, ere they 
had done more than salute each other with the usual courteous 
flourish of their wea-pons. Doctor B,ocheclifie again stood between 
them, leading in his hand Alice Lee, her garments dank with 
dew, and her long ban heavy with moisture and totally un 
curled. Her face was extremely pale, but it was the paleness 
of desperate resolution, not of fear. There was a dead pause 
of astonishment : the combatants rested on their swnrrl-f 
even the forwardness of Wildrake only vented itself in half- 
suppressed ejaculations, as, ‘Well done, Doctor — this bea+c, 
the “parson among the pease.” No less than your patron^ 
daughter, ^d Mistress .Mice, whom I thought a very snow- 
g-op, turned out a dog-violet after all-a Lindabridesrby 
Heavens, and altogether one of ourselves ' ’ 

Excepting these unheeded mutterings, Alice was the first 
to speak. 
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‘Master Everard/ slie said — ‘Master Kemeguy, you are 
surprised to see me here. Yet, why should. I not tell the reason 
at once % Convinced that I am, however guiltlessly, the unhappy 
cause of your misunderstanding, I am too much interested to 
prevent fatal consequences to pause upon any step which may 
end it. Master Kemeguy, have my wishes, my entreaties, my 
prayers — have your nohle thoughts, the recollections of your 
own high duties, no weight with you in this matter ? Let me 
entreat you to consult reason, religion, and common sense, and 
return your weapon.’ 

‘ I am obedient as an Eastern slave, madam,’ answered Charles, 
sheathing his sword ; ‘ hut I assure you, the matter about which 
you distress yourself is a mere trifle, which will he much better 
settled betwixt Colonel Everard and myself in five minutes 
than with the assistance of the whole convocation of the church, 
with a female parliament to assist their reverend deliberations. 
Mr, Everard, will you oblige me by walking a little farther? 
"We must change ground, it seems.’. 

‘I am ready to attend you, sir,’ said Everard, who had 
Lis sword so soon as his antagonist did so. ^ 

1 Lave then no interest vrith you, sir,’ said Alice, continuing 
"to address the King. ‘ Do you not fear I should use the secret 
in my power to prevent this affair going to extremity ? Think 
^^^^Lis gentleman, who raises his hand against you, if he 

If he Imew that I were Lord Wilmot, madam, you would 
say j Accident has given him proof to that effect, with which 
e IS already satisfied, and I thinlc you would find it difficult 
0 induce him to embrace a different opinion.’ 

Ali^ paused, and looked on the King with great indigna- 
tion, tne ioUowing words dropping from her mouth by intervals, 
as 1 tney burst forth one by one in spite of feelings that would 
Mve restrained them — ‘ Cold — selfish — ungratefiil— unkind ! 

land which ’here she paused with marked 

added — ‘ which shall number thee, or such as 

thee among her nobles and rulers!’ 

Vinf -^lice, said Charles, whose good-nature could not 

makp nil of this reproach, though too slightly to 

too desired impression, ‘you. are too unjust to me — 

Sit^bprfJ ^ ®omot. call me unkind : " 

Everard 


s summons. 1 


I am 
could neither 


rlooli'n A — jQverar 

honnnr withdraw now I am here without loss of 

> my loss of honour would be a disgrace which must 
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extend to many. I cannot fly from I^Ir. Everard : it would be 
too shameful. If be abides by his message, it must be decided 
as such affairs usually are._ _ If he retreats or yields it up, I wfll, 
for your sake, wave punctiho. I wfll not even ask an apology 
for the trouble it has afforded me, but let all pass as if it were 
the consequence of some unhappy mistake, the grounds of which 
shall remain on my part uninquired into. This I will do for 
your sake, and it is much for a man of honour to condescend so 
far. You hiow that the condescension from me in particular, is 
great indeed. Then do not call me ungenerous, or ungrate- 
ful or unkind, since I am ready to do all which, as a man, 
I can do, and more perhaps than as a man of honour I ought 
to do.’ 


‘ Do you hear this, Markham Everard,’ exclaimed Alice — ‘ do 
you hear this? The dreadful option is left entirely at your 
disposal.. You were wont to be temperate in passion, religious, 
forgiving; will you, for a mere punctilio, drive on this private 
and unchristian broil to a murderous extremity ? Believe me 
if you now, contrary to all the better principles of your life, give 
the reins to your passions, the consequences may be such as 
you will rue for your lifetime, and even, if Heaven have not 
mercy, rue after your life is finished.’ . 

' . Markham Everard remained for a moment gloomily silent 
with his eyes fixed on the ground. At length he looked up and 
answered her. ‘Alice, you are a soldier’s daughter, a soldier’s 
sister. All your relations, even including one whom you then 
entertained some regard for, have been made soldiers by these 
unhappy discords. Yet you have seen them take the field' in 
some instances on contoy sides, to do their duty where their 
principles called them, mthout manifesting this extreme deffree 
of interest. Answer me — and your answer shall decide my con- 
duct --Is this youth, so short while known, already of niore 
value to you than those dear connexions, father brother nnfl 
Hnsman. ^hoso departure to .battle you saw S coSiLSre 
indifference? Say tUs, and it shaU be enough : I leavTtbe 

Stay, Markham — sfey ; and believe me Ihen I sav that if 
I answer your question in the affirmative 4c n ^ “ 

Kemeguy^ safety comprehends mwe^i 

of any of those you hJve mention^- "■ ® 

, ‘Indeed ! I did not know a cornnef Tic,! t • • 

value to the crest of a private S™’ 

I have heard that many’wombnthbW’ 
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‘You appreliend me amiss/ said Alice, perplexed between 
tbe difficulty of so expressing berself as to prevent immediate 
mischief, and at the same time anxious to combat the jealoasy 
and disarm the resentment which she saw arising in the bosom 
of her lover. But she found no words fine enough to draw the 
distinction, without leading to a discovery of the King’s actual 
character, and perhaps, in consequence, to his destruction. 
‘ Markham,’ she said, ‘ have compassion on me. Press me not 
at this moment ; believe me, the honour and happiness of my 
father, of my brother, and of my whole family are interested 
in Master Kerneguy’s safety — are inextricably concerned in 
this matter resting where it now does.’ 

‘ Oh, ay, I doubt not,’ said Everard : ‘the house of Lee ever 
looked up to nobility, and valued in their connexions the 
fantastic loyalty of a courtier beyond the sterling and honest 
patriotism of a plain country gentleman. For them, the thing 
is in course. But on your part — you, Alice — 0 ! on your part, 
whom 1 have loved so dearly, who has suffered me to think 
that my affection was not unrepaid — can the attractions of 
an empty title, the idle court compliments of a mere man_ of 
quahty, during only a few hours, lead you to prefer a libertine 
lord to such a heart as mine 1 ’ 

‘No no — heheve me, no,’ said Alice, in the extremity of 
distress. 


‘ Put your answer, which seems so painful, in one word, and 
say lor whose safety it is you are thus deeply interested ? ’ 

‘For both— for both,’ said Alice. 

ihat answer wiU not serve, Alice,’ answered Everard; 
nere 18 no room for equality, I must and will know to what I 
nave to trust. I understand not the paltering which makes a 
maiden unwimng to decide betwixt two suitors ; nor would I 

wmngly impute to you the vanity that cannot remain contented 
with one lover at once.’ 

The vehemence of Everard’s displeasure, when he supposed 
1 - 1 ,^ sincere devotion lightly forgotten amid 

T ^ profligate courtier, awakened the spirit of 

Y® elsewhere said, had a portion in her 
famSy^ humour that ivas characteristic of her 

wnlfW niisinterpreted,’.Bhe said — ‘ if I am not judged 

1 confidence or candid construction, hear my 
Qoom assurance that, strange as my words may 

> y are, when truly interpreted, such as do you no wrong. 
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I tell you — I tell all present, and I teU this gentleman himself, 
•who •well knows the sense in which I speak, that his life and 
safety are, or ought to be, of more value to me than those of 
any other man in the kingdom — nay, in the world, he that 
other who he will/ 

These words she spoke in a tone so firm and decided as 
admitted no farther discussion. Charles bowed low and .•with 
gravity, but remained silent. Everard, his features agitated by 
the emotions which his pride barely enabled him to suppress, 
advanced to his antagonist, and said, in a tone which he vainly 
endeavoured to make a firm one, ‘Sir, you heard the lady’s 
declaration, -with such feelings, doubtless,^ of gratitude as the 
case eminently demands. As her poor kinsman, and an un- 
worthy suitor, sir, I presume to jdeld my interest in her to ypu ; 
and, as I -will never be the means of gi-^dng her pain, I trust you 
will not think I act unworthily in retracting the letter which 
gave you the trouble of attending this place at this hour, ^ce,’ 
he said, turning his head towarcU her — ‘ farewell, Alice, at once 
and for ever ! ’ 

The poor young lady, whose adventitious spirit had almost 
deserted her, attempted to repeat the word ‘farewell,’ but, fail- 
ing in the attempt, only accomplished a broken and imperfect 
sound, and would have! sunk to the earth, but for Doctor 
Eochecliffe, who caught her as she fell. Eoger "Wildrake, also, 
who had_ twice or tluice put to his eyes what remained of a 
kerchief, interested by the lady’s evident distress, though unable 
to comprehend the mysterious cause, hastened to assist the 
divine in supporting so fair a burden. 

Meanwhile, _ the disguised prince had beheld the whole in 
silence, but -with an agitation to which he was unwonted, and 
which his swarthy features, and still more his motions, began 
to betray. His posture was at first absolutely stationary, -with 
his arms folded on his bosom, as one who waits to be guided by 
the current of events ; presently after, he shifted his positioii; 
advanced and retired his foot, clenched and opened his hand,' 
and otherwise showed symptoms that he was strongly agitated 
by contending feelings, was on the point, too, of forming some 
sudden resolution, and yet still in uncerteiaty what course he 
should pursue. But when he saw Markham Everard, after one 
look of unspeakable anguish towards Alice, turning his back to 
depart, he broke out into his familiar ejaculation, ‘ Odds-fish 1 
this must not be.’ In three strides he overtook the slowly- 
retiring Everard, tapped him smartly on the shoulder, and as 
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Ke turned round, said, vfitli an air of command, Vflncli be n’cll 
knew bow to adopt at pleasure, ‘ One word with you, sir.’ 

‘ At your pleasure, sir,’ replied Everard, and, naturally con- 
jecturing the purpose of his antagonist to be hostile, took hold 
of his rapier with the left hand, and laid the right on the hilt, 
not displeased at the supposed call ; for anger is at least as 
much akin to disappointment as pity is said to be to love. 

‘ Pshaw 1 ’ answered the King, ‘ that cannot be now. Colonel 
Everard, I am Charles Stuart ! ’ 

Everard recoiled in the greatest surprise, and next exclaimed, 
‘Impossible — it cannot be! The King of Scots has escaped 
from Bristol. My Lord Wilmot, your talents for intrigue are 
well known, but this will not pass upon me.’ 

‘ The King of Scots, Master Everard,’ replied Charles, ‘ since 
you are so pleased to limit his sovereignty — at any rate, the 
eldest son of the late sovereign of Britain — is now before you ; 
therefore it is impossible he could have escaped from Bristol. 
Doctor Bochecliffe shall be my voucher, and will tell you, more- 
over, that Wilmot is of a fair complexion and light hair ; mine, 
you may see, is swart as a raven.’ 

Bochecliffe, seeing what was passing, abandoned Alice to the 
care of Wildrake, whose extreme delicacy in the attempts he 
made to bring her back to life formed an amiable contrast, to 
his usual wildness, and occupied him so much, that he remained 
for the moment ignorant of the disclosure in which he would 
have been so much interested. As for Doctor Bochecliffe, he 
came forward, wringing his hands in all the demonstration of 
extreme anxiety, and with the usual exclamations attending 
such a state. 

‘Peace, Doctor Bochecliffe!’ said, the King, with such com- 
plete self-possession as indeed becarbe a prince. ‘ We are in the 
hands, I am satisfied, of a man of -honour. Master Everard 
must be pleased in finding only a fugitive prince in the person 
in whom he thought he had discovered a successful rivak.. He 
cannot but be aware of the feelings which prevented me from 
taking advantage of the cover which this young lady’s devoted 
loyalty afforded me, at the risk , of her own happiness. He is 
the^ party "who is to profit by my candour j and certainly I have 
®'.J^ght to expect that my condition, already indifferent enough, 
shall not be rendered worse by his becoming privy to it, under 
^ circurnsta any rate, the avowal is made j and 

It IS for Colonel Everard to consider how he is to conduct 
himself.’ , 
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‘ Oil, TOUT Majesty ! — my Liege ! — my King ! — my royal 
Prince 1 ^ exclaimed ^Yild^ake, wlio, at lengtli, discovering what 
was passing, had crawled on his Icnees, and seizing the King’s 
hand, was kissing it, more like a child mumbling gingerbread, 
or like a lover devouring the yielded hand of his mistress, than 
in the manner in which such salutations pass at court. ‘ If my 
dear friend jMark Everard should prove a dog on this occasion, 
rely on me I will cut his throat on the spot, were I to do the 
same for myself the mordent afterwards.’ 

‘ Hush — hush, my good friend and loyal subject,’ said, the 
King, ‘ and compose yourself ; for though I am obliged to put 
on tiie prince for a moment, we have not privacy or safety to 
receive our subjects in King Cambyses’s vein.’ 

Everard, who had stood for a .time utterly confounded, 
awoke at length like a man from a dream. 

‘ Sire,’ he said, bowing low and with profound deference, ‘ if 
I do not offer you the homage of a subject u-ith knee and sword, 
it is because God, by whom kings reign, has denied you for the 
present the power of ascending your throne without rekindling 
civil war. For your safety being endangered by_ me, let not 
such an imarination for an instant cross your mind. Had I 
not respected your person, were I not bound to you for the 
candour with which your noble avowal has prevented the misery 
of my future life, your misfortunes would have rendered your 
person as sacred, so far as I can protect it, as it could be 
esteemed by the most devoted Royalist in the kingdom. If 
your plans are soundly considered and securely laid, think 
that all which is now passed is but a dream. If they are 
in such a state that I can aid^ them, saving^ my duty to the 
Commonwealth, which' will permit me to be privy to no schemes 
of actual violence, your Majesty may command my services.’ 

‘It may be I may be troublesome to you, sir,’ said the 
King, ‘ for my fortunes are not such as to permit me to reject 
even 'the most limited offers of assistance ; but if I can, I will 
dispense with applying to you I would not willingly put any 
man’s compassion at war with his sense of duty on my account. 
Doctor, I think there will be no farther tilting to-day, either 
-with sword or cane ; so we may as well return to the lodge, 
and leave these (loolang at^Alice and Everard), who may have 
more to say in explanation.’ ^ 

« jq-Q — no I ’ exclaimed Alice, who was now perfectly come to 
herself and, partly by her own observation and partly from the 
report of Dr. Eochecliffe, comprehended all that had taken 
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■hlace ‘Mv cousin Everard and I have notliing to explain : 
L Avill forgive me for having riddled with him when I 
not speak Vainly ; and I forgive him for having read my 
riddk wronm But my father has my promise, ^\e must not 
correspond or converse for the present ; I return ^ 

the lodge and he to Woodstock, unless you, sire, l^o^ng to 
the King, ‘ command his duty otherwise. Instant to the town, 
cousin Marldiam ; and if danger should approach, give us 

'™CTird would have delayed her departure, would have 
excused himself for his unjust suspicion, would have said a 
thousand things ; hut she would not listen to him, raying, m 
ah other answer, ‘Farewell, Markham, till God send better 

^^^She is an angel of truth and beauty,’ said \ 

‘ and I, like a blasphemous heretic, called her a Lindabnde . 
But has your Majesty — craving your pardon -— no commanas 
for poor Hodge Wildrake, who will blow out his own or any 
other man’s brains in England to do your Grace a pleasure 1 ^ 

‘ We entreat our good friend Wildrake to do nothing hastily, 
said Charles, smiling : ‘ such brains as his are rare, and should 
not be rashly dispersed, as the like may not be easily collected. 
We recommend him to be silent and prudent, to tilt no more 
with loyal clergymen of the Church of England, and to get 
himself a new jacket with all convenient speed, to which we 
beg to contribute our royal aid. T^ien fit time comes, we 
hope to find other service for him.’ 

As he spoke, he slid ten pieces into the hand of poor Wild- 
rake, who, confounded vdth the excess of his loyal gratitud^ 
blubbered like a child, and would have followed the King,^ had 
not Doctor Kochecliffe, in few words, but peremptory, insisted 
that he should return with his patron, promising him he should 
certainly be employed in assisting the King’s escape, could an 
opportunity be found of using his services. _ 

‘Be so generous, reverend sir, and you bind me to you for 
ever,’ said the Cavalier ; ‘and I conjure you not to keep malice 
against me on account of the foolery you wot of.’ 

‘ I have no occasion. Captain Wildrake,’ said the Doctor, 
‘ for I think I had the best of it.’ 

‘Well, then. Doctor, I forgive you on my part; and I pray 
you, for Christian charity, let me have a finger in this good 
service ; for as I live in hope of it, rely that I shall die ot 
disappointment.’ 
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Wliilc the Doctor and soldier thus spoke together, Charles 
took leave of FiVerard (who remained uncovered while he spoke 
to him) with his usual grace. ‘ I need not bid you no longer 
he jealous of me,’ said the King ; ‘ for I presume you will scarce 
think of a match betwixt Alice and me, which would be too 
losing a one on her side. _ For other thoughts, the wildest 
libertine could not entertain them towards so high-minded a 
crc.'iture ; and believe mo, that my sense of her merit did not 
need this last distinguished proof of her truth and loyalty. I 
saw enough of her from her answers to some idle sallies of 
gallantry, "to know with what a lo% character she is endowed. 
Mr. Everard, her happiness, I see, depends on 3'ou, and I trust 
yoti will bo the careful guardian of it. If we can take any 
obstacle out of the way of j'our joint happiness, be assured we 
will use our influence. Farewell, sir ; if we cannot be better 
friends, do not at least let us entertain harder or worse thoughts 
of each other than we liave now.’ 

There was something in the manner of Charles that was 
extremely' affecting something, too, in his condition as a 
fugitive in the kingdom which was his own by inheritance, that 
made a direct appeal to Everard’s bosom, though in contra- 
diction to the dictates of that policy which he judged it his 
duty to pursue in the distracted circumstances of the country. 
He remained, as we have said, uncovered ; and in his manner 
testified the highest expression of reverence, up to the point 
when such might seem a s^bol of allegiance. He bowed so 
low as almost to approach his lips to the hand of Charles, hut 
he did not kiss it. ‘ I would rescue your person, sir,’ he said 

‘ with the purchase of my own life. More ’ He stoiiped 

short, and the King took up his sentence irhere it broke off ■— 

‘ More you cannot do,’ said Charles, ‘to maintain an honourable 
consistency ; hut what you have said is enough. You cannot 
render homage to my proffered hand as that of a sovereign 
but 3mu will not prevent my taking yours as a friend if vou 
allow me to caU myself so — I am sure, as a weU-wisher at least ’ 
The generous soul of Everard was touched He fnnlr 
King’s hand and pressed it to his lips. 

‘ Oh ! ’ he said, ‘were better times to come ’ 

‘Bmd yourself to nothing, dear Everard.’ said the uond 
natured pnnee, partaking his emotion. ‘We reason ill VbSe 
our feehngs are moved I vnU reornit no man to his loss no? 
will I have my fallen fortunes involve those of others wSS 
they have humanity enough to pity my present oondition If 
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better times come, ^v^by, we will 
mutual satisfaction. If not, as your future 
sav (a benevolent smile came over bis face, and accmded no 
uLt% Yith bis glistening eyes)-if not, tins parting was 

""IvS^d’ turned away with a deep bow almost cbok^^^^^ 
under contending feelings, the uppermost of wbicb a sense 
of tbe generosity with wbicb Gbarlp, at bis o^m 
risk, bad cleared away tbe darkness that seemed about to over- 
wbelm bis prospects of happiness dor life, mixed mtb a ^ep 
sense of tbe peks by wbicb be was environed. He returned 
to tbe little town, followed by bis attendant Wildrake, wbo 
turned back so often, with weeping eyes and bands eloped 
and uplifted as supplicating Heaven, that Everard 
to remind bim that bis gestures might be observed by some 

one, and occasion suspicion. , 

Tbe generous conduct of tbe King dunng the closmg part 
of this remarkable scene bad not escaped -Alice s notice ; ana, 
erasing at once from her mind all resentment of Charles s lO^er 
conduct, and ab tbe suspicions they bad deservemy excitea, 
awakened in her bosom a sense of tbe^ natural goodbess oi nis 
disposition, wbicb permitted her to unite regard for bis p^son 
with that reverence for bis high office in which she . bad been 
educated as a portion of her creed. She felt convinced, and 
debgbted with tbe conviction, that bis virtues were bis own, nis 
bbertinism tbe fault of education, or rather want of educatmn, 
and tbe corrupting advice of sycophants and flatterers. 
could not know, or perhaps did not in that riioment consider, 
that, in a soil where no care is taken to eradicate teres, 
will outgrow and smother tbe wholesome seed, even if the last 
is more natural to tbe soil. . For, as Doctor KocbecHfife 
formed her afterwards for her edification— promising, as was 
bis custom, to explain tbe precise words on some future occasion,- 
if she would put bim in mind — Virtus rector 67 ti ducemg_u^ 
desiderat; vitia sine magistro discuntm-} , ' 

There was no room for such reflections at present. Con- 
scious of mutual sincerity, by a sort of intellectual communi- 
cation, through which individuals are led to understand eacli 
other better, perhaps, in delicate circumstances than by words, 
reserve and simulation appeared to be now banished fiom the 
intercourse between tbe IHng and .^ice. With manly firanlc- 
ness, and, at tbe same time, with princely condescension, bo 

* Sec Dr. Kocheclille’s Quotations. Note 8. 
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requested her, exhausted as she was, to accept of his arm on 
the way homeward, jnstcad of that of Doctor Rocheclifte ; and 
Alice accepted of his support with modest humilit}’-, but with- 
otit a shadow of mistrust or fear. It seemed as if the last half- 
hour had satisfied them perfectly with the character of each 
other, and that each had full conviction of the purity and 
sincerity of the other's intentions. 

Doctor Rocheclifie, in the ineantimc, bad fallen some four 
or five paces behind ; for, less light and active than Alice (who 
had, besides, the assistance^ of the King's support), he was 
unable, without effort and difficulty, to keep up with the pace 
of Charles, who then was, as we have elsewhere noticed, one 
of the best walkers in England, and was sometimes apt to for- 
get (as great men ivill) that others were inferior to him in 
activity. 

* Dear Alice,’ said_ the King, but as if the ^ithet were en- 
tirely fraternal, ‘I, like 3 'opr Everard much. I would to God 
he were of our determination ; but since that cannot be, I am 
sure he will prove a generous enemy.’ 

‘May it please you, sire,’ said Alice, modestly, but with 
some finmness, ‘ my cousin will never be your Majesty’s personal 
enemy j and he is one of the few on whose slightest word you 
may rely more than on the oath of those who profess more 
strongly and^ formally. He is utterly incapable of abusing 
your Majesty’s most generous and voluntary confidence.’ 

‘ On my honour, I believe so, Alice,’ replied the Eng. ‘ But, 
odds-fish ! my girl, let Majesty sleep for the present : it con- 
cerns my safety, as I told your brother lately. Call me “ sir,” 
then, which belongs alike to Idng, peer, knight, and gentleman, 
or rather let me be wild Louis Kerneguy again.’ ’ 

Alice looked down and shook her head. ‘That cannot be 
please jmur Majesty.’ ■ ’ 

■ ‘What! Louis was a .saucy companion — a naughty pre- 
suming boy — and you cannot abide him 1 Well, perhaps tou 
are right. But we will wait for Doctor Rochecliffe,’ he said' 
desirous, with good-natured delicacy, to make Alice aware that 
he had no purpose of enga^ng her in any discussion which 
could recall painful ideas. They paused accordingly, ahd aaain 
she felt relieved and grateful. ; > ■ . . . ^ 

‘I cannot persuade our fair fidend, Mistress Alice, Doctor ’ 
said the King, ‘that she must, in prudence, forbear using titles 
of respect to me. while there are such very slender means’ of 

sustaining them.’ . 
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‘It is a reproach to earth and to fortune/ answered the 
divine, as fast as his recovered breath would permit him, 
‘that your most sacred Majesty’s present condition should 
not accord with the rendering of those honours which are 
your own by birth, and which, with God’s blessing on the 
efforts of your loyal subjects, I hope to see rendered to you 
as your hereditary right by the universal voice of the three 
kingdoms.’ 

‘ True, Doctor,’ replied the Enng ; ‘ but, in the meanwhile, 
can you expound to Mistress Alice Lee two lines of Horace, 
which I have carried in my thick head several years, till now 
they have come pat to my purpose. As my canny subjects of 
Scotland say. If you keep a thing seven years, you are sure to 
find a use for it at last. TelepTim — ay, so it begins — 


TeVephus et Peleus, cum pauper et exul uterque, 

Projicit ampuUas et sesquipedalia verba.’ 

‘ I wiU explain the passage to Mistress Alice,’ said the Doctor, 
she reminds me of it; or rather,’ he added, recollecting 
th^ hiS ordmary dilatory answer on such occasions ought not 
to be returned when the order for exposition emanated from his 

sovereign, ‘ I will repeat a poor couplet from my own translation 
of the poem — r j 


Heroes and kings, in exile forced to roam, 
eave swelling pbrase and seven-leagued words at home.’ 


A most admirable version, Doctor,’ said Charles. ‘ I feel al 
1 s torce, and particularly the beautiful rendering of sesqui- 
pedalm verba seven-leagued boots — words, I. mean : ii 

reminds me, hke half the things I meet with in this world, o 
tue (Jontea Tr \^.^ » i 


mv hSrf Jk- there 

j tells me that for once in my 

wa^n^ spent in tranquillity, the Kir 

S pat iently for the intelligence which was to annoum 

' TaJes of Mother Goose. 
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to him that a vessel was prepared somewhere on the coast. 
Konc such was yet in readiness ; hut he learned that the in- 
defatigable Albert Lee was, at great personal risk, traversing 
the swi-coast from town to ^dlIage, and endeavouring to find 
means of embarkation among the triends of the Koyal cause 
and the correspondents of Doctor llochecliffe. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


PbUfBan, let go that rude uncivil touch. 

T^uo Gentlemen of Verona. 


I T is time we sliould give some ELCcount of the other actors in 
our drama, the interest due to the principal personages 
having for some time engrossed our attention exclusively. 
We are, therefore, to inform the reader that the lingering 
longings of the Commissioners, who had been driven forth of 
their proposed paradise of Woodstock, not by a cherub indeed, 
but, as they thought, by spirits of another sort, still detained 
them in the vicinity. They had, indeed, left the little borough 
under pretence of mdifferent accommodation. The more pal- 
pa e Tysons were, that they entertained some resentment 
hverarch as the means of their disappointment, and had 
“hv where their proceedings could be overlooked 

rZsnonf’ they took leave in terms of the utmost 

TPTn^mori +17^^ went, however, no &rther than Oxford, and 
plinQo who are .accustomed to witness the 

disPTTilinwIir°^ ^ at a little distance, and watch the 

their ®^6cting the rehcs which faU to 

the fnrma ’ "l^ntime, the university and city, but especially 
vari ofWoy^ their 



■iTr T*' snoi 

Blettjnn more be abandoned to their discretion, 

and nious rlix^n vexed the souls of such learned 

preseLe umn S and scholars as he could intrude his hateful 

to them to ; ' 

one of the scandalous theses. Desborough, 

nominated the h^d^VP°if°^ men of the period, got himself 
down trees aurl i ^ college, and lost no time in cutting 
ill full uniform^ plate. As for Harrison, he preached 

nmiorm m St. Mary's Church, ivearing his buff-coat, 
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"boots, and spurs, as if lie were about to tabe the field for the 
fight at Armageddon. And it was hard to say whether that 
seat of learning, religion, and loyalty, as it is called hy 
Clarendon, was more vexed hy the rapine of Desborough, the 
cold scepticism of Bletson, or the firantic enthusiasm of the 
Fifth Monarchy champion. 

Ever and anon, soldiers, under pretence of relieving guard, 
or otherwise, went and came betwixt Woodstock and Oxfordj 
and maintained, it may he supposed, a correspondence with 
Trusty Tomkins, who, though he chiefly resided in the town 
of Woodstock, idsited the lodge occasional!}’-, and to whom, 
therefore, they doubtless trusted for information concerning 
the proceedings there. 

Indeed, this man Tomldns seemed hy some secret means to 
have gained the confidence in part, if not in whole, of almost 
every one connected -mth these intrigues. All closeted him, 
all conversed -with him in private ; those who had the means 
propitiated him with gifts, those who had not were liberal of 
promises. When he chanced to appear at Woodstock, which 
always seemed as it were by accident, if he passed -through 
the hall, the knight was sure to ask him to take the foils, and 
was equally certain to he, after less or more resistance, victo- 
rious in the encounter ; so, in consideration of so many triumphs, 
the good Sir Henry almost forgave him the sins of rebellion and 
Puritanism. Then, if his slow and formal step was heard in 
the passages approaching the gallery, Dpctor Eochecliffe, though 
he never introduced him to his peculiar boudoir, was sure to 
meet Master Tomkins in some neutral apartment, and to engage 
In'm in long conversations, which apparently had great interest 
for botL 

Neither was the Independent’s reception below-stairs lete 
gracious than above. Jocehne failed not to welcome him with 
the most cordial franlmess ; the pasty and the flagon were put 
in immediate requisition, and good cheer was the general -vvord. 
The means for this, it may be observed, had gro-wn more plenty 
at Woodstock since the arrival of Doctor Roeheclifle, who, in 
quality of agent for several EoyaHsts, had various sums of money 
at his disposal. By these funds it is likely that Trusty Tom'kins 
also derived his ovm full advantage. 

In his occasional indulgence in what he called a fleshly fi:ailty 
(and for which he said he had a privilege), which was. in truth 
an attachment to strong liquors, and that in no moderate 
degree, his language, at other times remarkably . decorous and 

VOL. — 23 
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reserved, becarae wild and animated. He sometimes talked 
with, all the unction of an old dehauchee of former exploits, 
such as deer-stealing, orchard-robbing, drunken gambols, and 
desperate affrays in which he had been engaged in the earlier 
part of his life, sung bacchanalian and amorous ditties, dwelt 
sometimes upon adventures which drove Phoshe Mayflower 
from the company, and penetrated even the deaf ears of Dame 
Jellicot, so as to make the buttery in which he held his 
carousals no proper place for the poor old woman. 

In the middle of these wild rants, Tomkins twice or thrice 
suddenly ran into religious topics, and spoke mysteriously, but 
with great animation and a rich eloquence, on the happy and 
pre-eminent saints, who were saints, as he termed them, indeed 
— men who had stormed the inner treasure-house of Heaven, 


and possessed themselves of its choicest jewels. All other sects 
he treated with the utmost contempt, as merely quarrelling, as 
he expressed it, like hogs over a trough, about husl^ and acorns ; 
under which derogatory terms he included alike the usual rites 
and ceremonies of public devotion, the ordinances of the estab- 
hshed churches of Christianity, and the observances, nay, the 
forb^rances, enjoined by every class of Christians. Scarcely 
n^nng, and not at all understanding, him, Joceline, who seemed 
18 most frequent confidant on such occasions, generally led 
p ^ strain of rude mirth, or old recollection of 

^ke Civil Wars, without caring about or endeavour- 
fiiflTr opinion of this saint of an evil fashion, but 

Wnnri ® ^^6 protectiou which his presence afforded at 

fl fplin-nr + ^ L ®®^kdent in the honest meaning of so freespoken 
Kp ’ ^ whom ale and brandy, ■when better liquor was not 

ke principal objects of life, and who 
any one else, whenever required, 
^ut a brinmer'^^ which he was to perfom the libation were 

which were entertained by a sect 
Kantprci Pamiiy of Love, but more commonly 

of rpUmo, niafie some progress in times when such variety 
iarrino'^liQi.^ opmions were prevalent, that men pushed the 
insanfv to the verge of absolute and most impious 

in a keen enjoined on these frantic believers 

should doctrine, by the fear of consequences, 

care of ^ k® generally announced; and it was the 

* om ldns -to conceal the spiritual freedom which be 

Familists. Note 9. 
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pretended to have acquired from all whose resentment would 
have been stirred by his_ public avowal of it. This was not 
difficult ; for their profession of faith permitted, nay, required, 
their occasional conformity with the sectaries or professors of 
any creed Avhich chanced to be uppermost. 

Tomldns had accordingly the art to pass himself on Dr. 
Rochecliffe as still a zealous member of the Church of England, 
though serving under the enemy’s colours, as a spy in their 
camp ; and as he had on several occasions given him true and 
valuable inteUigencej this active intriguer was the more easily 
induced to believe his professions. 

Nevertheless, lest this person’s occasional presence at the 
lodge, which there were perhaps no means to prevent without 
exciting suspicion, should infer danger to the King’s person, 
Rochecliffe, whatever confidence he otherwise reposed in him, 
recommended that, if possible, the King should keep always 
out of his sight, and when accidentally discovered, that he 
should only appear in the character of Louis Kerneguy. Joseph 
Tomkins, he said, was, he r^Uy believed. Honest Joe; but 
honesty was a horse which might be overburdened, and there 
was no use in leading our neighbour into temptation. 

It seemed as if Tomkins himself had acquiesced in this limi- 
tation of confidence exercised towards him, or that he wished 
to seem blinder than he really” was to the presence of this 
stranger in the family. It occurred to J ocehue, who was a very 
shrewd fellow, that once or twice, when by inevitable accident 
Tomkins had met Kerneguy, he seemed less interested in the 
circumstance than he would have expected from the man’s 
disposition, which was naturally pr3dng and inquisitive. ‘ He 
asked .no questions about the young stranger,’ said Joceline. 
‘God avert, that he knows or suspects too much!’ But his 
suspicions were removed when, in the course of their subsequent 
conversation, Joseph Tomkins mentioned the King’s escape from 
Bristol as a thing positively certain, and named both the vessel • 
in which he said he had gone off and the master who commanded 
her, seeming so convinced of the truth of the report, that Joce- 
line judged it impossible he could have the slightest suspicion 
of the reality. 

Yet, notwithstanding this persuasion, and the comradeship 
which had been established^ between them, the faithful under- 
keeper resolved to maintain a strict' watch over his gossip 
Tomkins, and be in readiness to give the alarm should occasion 
arise. True, he thought, he had reason to believe that his said 
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Mend, notwithstanding his drunken 

'wa '5 as trustworthy as he was esteemed hy Dn Uochecliffe , yet 
still he was an adventurer, the outside and lining 
were of different colours, and a high reward, and pardon for 
past acts of malignancy, might tempt him once more to turn 
his tippet. For these reasons Joceline kept a strict, thougn 

unostentatious, watch over Trusty Tomkins. 

We have said that the discreet seneschal was universally- 
well received at Woodstock, whether in the borough or at tbe 
lodge, and that even Joceline Joliffe was anxious to conceal any 
suspicions which he could not altogether repress under a ^^t 
show of cordial hospitality. There were, however, two i^ivid- 
uals who, for very different reasons, nounshed personal disliKe 
against the individual so generally aeceptehle. 

One was Nehemiah Holdenough, who remembered with 
great bitterness of spirit the Independent s violent 
into his pulpit, and who ever spoke of him in private as a 
lying missionary, into whom Satan had put a spint of delusion , 
and preached,' besides, a solemn sermon on the subject oi t 
false prophet, out of whose mouth came frogs. The discourse 
was highly^ prized by the Mayor and most of the better class, 
who conceived that their minister had struck a heavy blow at 
the very root of Independency. On the other hand, those oi 
the private spirit contended, that Joseph Tomkins had made 
a successful and triumphant rally, in an exhortation on the 
evening of the same day, in which he proved, to the convicfaon 
of many handicraftsmen, that the passage in Jeremiah, ‘The 
prophets prophesy falsely, and the priests bear rule by their 
means,’ was directly applicable to the Presbyterian system pt 
church government. The clergyman despatched an account of 
his adversary’s conduct to the Reverend Master Edwards, to be 

1 .^ A . *1 I T_ — rt » 
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as a good subject on whom to impose a round fine, for vexing 
the private spirit ; assuring him, at the same time, that, though 
the minister might seem poor, yet, if a few troopers were (jriar- 
tered on him till the fine was paid, every rich shopkeeper’s wife 
m the borough would rob the till, rather than go without the mam- 
mon of nTlTtfrTTf.Qrmc?v»«oo -nri-^Vi “frOlIl 



ouucid.uoe, noiaingj according to ms expression, AVitd Jjaoan, j- 
have taken from me my gods, and what have I more 1 ’ There was, 
of course, little cordiality between the polemical disputants, when 
religious debate took so worldly a turn. 
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Bat Joe Tomkius ■o’as much more concerned at the evil 
opinion which seemed to he entertained against him by one 
whose good graces he was greatly more desirous to obtain than 
those of Nehemiah Holdenough. This was no other than pretty 
Mistress Phoebe Majdlower, for whose conversion he had felt 
a strong vocation ever since his lecture upon Shalcspeare on 
their first meeting at the lodge. He seemed desirous, however, 
to carry on this more serious work in private, and especially 
to conceal his labours from his friend Joceline Jolifie, lest, per- 
chance he had been addicted to jealousy. But it was in vain 
that he plied the faithful damsel, sometimes with verses from 
the Canticles, sometimes with quotations from Green’s Arcadia, 
or pithy passages from Vemis and Adorns, and doctrines of a 
nature yet more abstruse, from the popular work entitled 
Aristotlds Masterpiece. Unto no wooing of his, sacred or pro- 
fane, metaph3^sical or physical, would Phoebe Mayflower seri- 
ously incline. , 

The maiden loved Joceline Johffe, on the one nancl , and, on 
the other, if she disliked Joseph Tomkins when she first saw 
him, as a rebellious Puritan, she had not been at all reconciled 
by finding reason to regard him as a hjTpocritical libertine. She 
hated him in both capacities, never endured his conversation 
when she could escape from it, and when obliged to remain, 
listened to him only because she knew he had been so deeply 
trusted, that to offend hm might endanger the security of the 
family in the service of which she had been bom and bred up, 
and to whose interest she was devoted. For reasons somewhat 
similar, she did not suffer her dislike of the steward to become 
manifek before Joceline Joliffe, whose spirit, as a forester and 
a soldier, might have been likely to bring matters to an arbitre- 
ment in’ which the couteaii de chasse and quarter-staff of her 
favourite would have been too unequally matched with the long 
rapier and pistols which his dangerous rival always carried about 
bis person. But it is difficult to blind jealousy when there is 
any cause of doubt ; and perhaps the sharp watch maintained 
by Joceline on bis comrade was prompted not only by bis zeal 
for tbe King’s safety, but by some vague suspicion that Tomkins 
was not ill-disposed to poacb upon bis own fair manor. 

Pboebe, in tbe meanwhile, bke a prudent girl, sheltered her- 
self as much as possible by the presence of Goody ' Jellicot, 
Then indeed, it is true, the Independent, or whatever be was, 
nsed to follow her with his addresses to very little purpose ; for 
Pboebe seemed as deaf, through wilfulness, as the old matron 
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by natural infirmity. This indifference highly 

lover, and induced him anxiously to watch for a 

in which he might plead his suit with an energy that should 

command attention. Fortune, that malicious goddess, who so 

often ruins us by granting the very object of 

length procure him such an opportunity as he had long coveted. 

It was about sunset, or shortly after, when Phoebe, 
whose activity much of the domestic arrangements depended, 
went as far as Fair Rosamond’s spring to obtain_ water , ior 
the evening meal, or rather to gratify the prejudice ot the 
old knight; who believed that celebrated fountein afforded 
the choicest supplies of the necessary element, feuch yas tne 
respect in which he was held by his whole family, that to 
neglect any of his wishes that could be gratified,^ though wi 
inconvenience to themselves, would, in their estimation, have 
been almost equal to a breach of religious duty. 

To fiR the pitcher had, we know, been of late a troublesome 
task; but Joceline’s ingenuity had so far rendered it easy, by 
repairing rudely a part of the ruined front - of the ancient 
fountain, that the water was collected, and, triclding along a 
wooden spout, dropped from a height of about two feet. A 
damsel was thereby enabled to place her pitcher under the 
slowly dropping supply, and, without toil to herself, might wait 
till her vessel was filled. 


Phmbe Mayflower, on the evening we allude to, saw, for the 
first time, this little improvement; and, justly considering it as 
a piece of gallantry of her silvan admirer, designed to save her 
the trouble of performing her task in a more inconvenient 
manner, she gratefully employed the minutes of ease which the 
contrivance procured her, in reflecting on the good-nature and 
ingenuity of the obliging engineer, and perhaps in thinking he 
might have done as wisely to have waited till she came to the 
fountain, that he might have secured personal thanks for the 
trouble he had^ taken. But then she knew he was detained in 
the buttery with that odious Tomkins, and rather than have 
seen the Independent along with him, she would have re- 
nounced the thought of meeting Joceline. 

j m ® was thus reflecting, Fortune was malicious enough to 
send Tomkins to the fountain, and without Joceline. When she 
saw nis figure darken the path up which he came, an anxious 
reflection came over the poor maiden’s breast, that she was 
alone, and ivithin the verge of the forest, where in general 
persons were prohibited to come during the twilight, for dis- 
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turl)ing tbe deer settling to tlieir repose. She encouraged her- 
self, however, and resolved to show no sense of fear, although, 
as the steward approached, there was something in the man’s 
look and eye no way calculated to allay her apprehensions. 

‘The blessings of the evening upon you, my pretty maiden,’ 
he said. ‘ I meet you even as the chief servant of Abraham, 
who was a steward like myself, met Eebecea, the daughter of 
Bethuel, the son of Milcah, at the well of the city of Nahor, in 
Mesopotamia. Shall I not, therefore, say to you, “ Set down thy 
pitcher that I may drink ” 1 ’ 

‘ The pitcher is at your ser^dce, Master Tomkins,’ she replied, 
‘and you may drink as much as you will; but you have, I 
warrant, drank better liquor, and that not long since.’ 

, It was, indeed, obvious that the steward had risen from a 
revel, for his features w'ere somewhat flushed, though he had 
stopped far short of intoxication. But Phoebe’s alarm at his 
first appearance was rather increased when she observed how 
he had been lately employed. 

‘I do but use iny privilege, my pretty Rebecca : the earth 
is given to the saints, and the fulness thereof. They shall 
occupy and enjoy it, both the riches of the mine and the 
treasures of the vine ; and they shall rejoice, and their hearts 
be merry within them. Thou hast yet to learn the privileges 
of the saints, my Rebecca.’ 

‘My name is Phosbe,’ said the maiden, in order to sober the 
enthusiastic rapture which he either felt or afiected. 

‘Phoebe after the flesh,’ he said, ‘but Rebecca being spiritu- 
alised ; for art thou not a wandering and stray sheep, and am I 
not sent to fetch thee within the fold ? Wherefore kse was it 
said, “ Thou shaft find her seated by the well, in the wood which 
is called after the ancient harlot, Rosamond ” ? ’ 

‘You have found me sitting here sure enough,’ said Phoebe • 
‘but if you wish to keep me company, you must walk to the 
lodge with me; and you shall carry my pitcher for me, if you 
will be so kind. I will hear ail the good things you have to 
say to me as we go along. But Sir Henry calls for his glass of 
water regularly before prayers.’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed Tomkins, ‘bath the old man of bloodv 
hand and perverse heart sent thee hither to do the work of a 
bondswoman ? Verily thou shalt return enfranchised • and for 
the water thou hast drawn for him, it shall be poured forth 
even as David caused to be poured forth the water of the well 
of Bethlehem. 
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So saying, he emptied the water-pitcher, in spite of Phoebe’s 
exclamations and entreaties. He then replaced the vessel 
beneath the little conduit, and continued — ‘Know that this 
shall he a token to thee. The filling of that pitcher shall be 
like the running of a sand-glass and if, within the time which 
shall pass ere it rises to the brim, thou shalt listen to the 
words which I shall say to thee, then it shall be well with thee, 
and thy place shall be high among those who, forsaking the 
instruction which is as millc for babes and sucklings, eat the 
strong food which nourishes manhood. But if the pitcher shall 
over-brim with water ere thy ear shall hear and understand, 
thou shalt then he given as a prey, and as a hondsmaiden, unto 
those who shall possess the fat and the fair of the earth.’ 

‘ You frighten me. Master Tomkins,’ said Phoebe, ‘ though I 
am sure you do_ not mean to do so. I wonder how you dare 
speak words so like the good words in the Bible, when you know 
how you laughed at your own master, and aU the rest of them, 
when you helped to play the hobgoblins at the lodge.’ 

‘Think’st thou then, thou simple fool, that, in putting that 
deceit upon Harrison and the rest, I exceeded my privileges ? 
Way, verily. Listen to me, foolish girl. When in former days 
i fi^ed the most -mld,^ malignant rakehell in Oxfordshire, fre- 
g^uenting wakes and fairs, dancing around Maypoles, and show- 
ing my lustihood at football and cudgel-playing — yea, when I 
language of the uncircumcised, Philip Hazel- 
rino-prc^l singers in the choir, and one of the 

■Rnf]iPr>1^fFa ^nd served the priest yonder, by name 

aftpr 1 nn O' ^ farther from the straight road than when, 

anotbpT found one blind guide after 

sfcrpno-fli being the last ; and by my own unassisted 

liaht^wliPra ^^^Sgled forward to the broad and blessed 
iighk whereof thou too, Phoebe, shalt be partaker.’ 

fear Tomkins,’ said Phoebe, suppressing some 

appearance of indifferenne r ‘ I. 11 +, T .cE.ll Tip.vh li^ht 


So savino- of light I shall have this evening.’ 

but he the pitcher from the fountain ; 

accomnlisViiTin- ^ ^ ®*'Od prevented her from 

of a bold forpS-P purpose. Phoebe, however, was the daughter 
she missed e-pt^’ at thoughts of self-defence ; and though 

a larae mbblp^??M^^^’*^^ caught up instead 

large pebble, which she kept concealed in her right £and. 
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Again the fanatical voluptuary endeavoured to pull the poor 
girl towards him, while she, alarmed, hut not scared out of her 
presence of mind, endeavoured, by fair entreaty, to prevail on 
him to release her. But his features, in themselves not marked, 
had acquired a frightful expression, and he exclaimed, ‘ No, 
Phoebe, do not think to escape : thou art given to me as a 
cajptive; thou hast neglected the hour of grace, and it has 
glided past. See, the water tricldes over thy pitcher, which 
was to be a sign between us. Therefore I will urge thee no 
more with words, of which thou art not worthy, but treat thee 
as a recusant of offered grace.’ 

‘ Master Tomkins,’ said Phosbe, in an imploring tone, ‘ con- 
sider, for God’s sake, I am a fatherless child ; do me no injury, 
it would be a shame to your strength and your manhood. I 
cannot understand your fine words — I will think on them till 
to-morrow.’ Then, in rising resentment, she added more vehe- 
mently, ‘ I will not be used rudely ; stand off, or I will do you 
a mischief.’ But, as he pressed upon her with a violence of 
which ■^e object could not be mistaken, and endeavoured to 
secure her right hand, she exclaimed, ‘ Take it, then, with a 
mnion to you ! and struck him an almost stunning blow on 

the face with the pebble which she held ready for such an 
extremity. 

fi and staggered backward, half stupi- 

•fnr Phoebe instantly betook herself to flight, screaming 

Irritjififl fn grasping the victorious pebble. 

TnmWna by the severe blow which he had received, 

his fflpp 6jery black passion in his soul and in 

covered ’ TTo villainy should be dis- 

brutalif'v Phoebe loudly to stop, and had the 

to flv her with one of his pistols if she continued 

must Vi'+liPv slacked not her pace for his threats, and he 
the tale tn executed them, or seen her escape to carry 

peraon irf P’'®y> resppp inteiposed in the 

‘How now ! his quarter-staff on 'his shoulder, 

and her purluer stepping between Phoebe 

other answpr fl?!’ , already roused to fury, made no 

held in his haurl ^ at J oceline the pistol which he 

in requitS of ip g^azedthe under-keeper’s face, who, 

iron,’ Sled 1.?rn ‘Aha! let ash answer 

quarter-staff ivith so much force to the Inde- 
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pendent’s head, that, lighting on the left temple, the blovr 
prored almost instantly mortah 

A fevr convulsiTe struggles were accompanied with these 
broken words, ‘Joceline_ — I am gone — but I forgive thee. 

Doctor Kochecliffe — I wish I had minded more Oh ! the 

clergyman — the fimeral-service — ^ ’ As he uttered these 
words, indicative, it may he, of his return to a creed which 
perhaps he had never abjured so thoroughly as he had per- 
suaded himself, his voice was lost in a groan, which, rattling in 
the throat, seemed unable to find its way to the air. These 
were the last s3rmptoms of life : the clenched hands presently 
relaxed, the closed eyes opened and stared on the heavens a 
lifeless jeUy, the limbs extended themselves and stiffened. 
The body, which was lately animated with life, was now a lump 
of senseless clay ; the soul, dismissed fi:om its earthly tenement 
in a moment so unhallowed, was gone before the judgment- 
seat. . 

‘ Oh, what have you done — what have you done, Joceline ? ’ 
exclaimed Phoebe ; ‘ you have killed the man ! ’ 

‘ Better than he should have killed me,’ answered Joceline ; 
‘for he was none of the blinkers that miss their mark twice 
running. And yet I am sorry for hi m . ^ Many a merry bout 
have we had together when he was wild Philip Hazeldine, 
and then he was bad enough; but since he daubed over his 
vices with hypocrisy,- he seems to have proved worse devil 
than ever.’ 

‘Oh, Joceline, come away,’ said poor Phoebe, ‘and do not 
stand gazing on him thus ’ ; for the woodman, resting on his 
fatal weapon, stood looking down on the corpse with the 
appearance of a man half-stunned at the event. 

‘ This comes of the ale-pitcher,’ she continued, in the true 
style of female consolation, ‘as I have often told you. For 
Heaven’s sake, come to the lodge, and let us consult what is 
to be done.’ 

‘ Stay firsh girb and let me drag him out of the path : we 
must not have him lie here in aU men’s sight. Will you not 
help me, wench 1’_ 

‘ I cannot, Joceline. I would not touch a lock on him for 
all Woodstock.’ 

‘I must to this gear myself, then,’ said Joceline, who, a 
soldier as well as a woodsman, still had great reluctance to 
the necessary task. Something in the face and broken words 
of the dying man had made a deep and terrific impression on 
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Again the fanatical voluptuary endeavoured to pull the poor 
girl towards him, while she, alarmed, but not scared out or her 
presence of mind, endeavoured, by fair entreaty, to prevail on 
him to release her. But his features, in themselves not marked, 
had acq[uired a frightful expression, and he exclaimed, iNo, 
Phoebe, do not think to escape ; thou art given to me as a 
captive ; thou hast neglected the hour of grace, and it has 
glided past. See, the water trickles over thy pitcher, which 
was to be a sign between us. Therefore I will urge thee no 
more with words, of which thou art not worthy, but treat thee 

as a recusant of offered grace.’ ... t 

‘ Master Tomkins,’ said Phoebe, in an imploring tone, con- 
sider, for God’s sake, I am a fatherless child ; do me no injiiry, 
it would be a shame to your strength and your manlmod. i 
cannot understand your fine words — I will think on them till 
to-morrow.’ Then, in rising resentment, she added more vehe- 
mently, ‘ I will not be used rudely ; stand off, or I will do you 
a mischief.’ But, as he pressed upon her with a violence of 
which the object could not he mistaken, and endeavoured to 
secure her right hand, she exclaimed, ‘ Take it, then, with a 
wanion to you ! ’ and struck him an almost stunning blow on 
the face with the pebble which she held ready for such an 
extremity. 

The fanatic let her go, and • staggered backward, half stupi- 
fied ; while Phoebe instantly betook herself to flight, screaming 
for help as she ran, but still grasping the victorious pebble. 
Imtated to frenzy by the severe blow which he had received, 
Tomkins pursued, with every black passion in his soul and in 
his face, mingled with fear lest his villainy should be dis- 
covered. He called on Phoebe loudly to stop, and had the 
brutality to menace her with one of his pistols if she continued 
^ slacked not her pace for his threats, and he 

must either have executed them, or seen her escape to carry 
the tale to the lodge, had she not unhappily stumbled over the 
projecting root of a fir-tree. 

But, as he rushed upon his prey, rescue interposed in the 
person of Joceline Joliffe, ivith his quarter-staff on ’his shoulder. 

ilow now ! what means this 1 ’ he said, stepping between Phoebe 
and her pursuer. Tomkins, already roused to fury, made no 
other answer than by discharging at Joceline the pistol which he 
in ms hand. The ball grazed the under-keeper’s face, who, 
in requital of the assault, and saying, ‘ Aha ! let ash answer 
iron, applied his quarter-staff with so much force to the Inde- 
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l)eudent’s head, that, lighting on the left temple, the Wott 
proved almost instantl}’- mortal 

A few convulsive struggles were accompanied with these 
broken words, ‘Joceline — I am gone — but I forgive thee. 

Doctor Rochecliffe — I vish I had minded more Oh I the 

clerg}nnan — the funeral-service — ; — ’ As he uttered these 
words, indicative, it may be, of his return to a creed which 
perhaps he had never abjured so_ thoroughly as he had per- 
suaded himself, his voice was lost in a groan, which, rattling in 
the throat, seemed unable to find its way to the air. These 
were the last sj’^mptoms of life ; the clenched hands presently 
relaxed, the closed eyes opened and stared on the heavens a 
lifeless jelly, the limbs extended themselves and stiffened. 
The bod3% which was lately animated with life, was now a lump 
of senseless clay ; the soul, dismissed firom its earthly tenement 
in a moment so unhallowed, was gone before the judgment- 
seat. 

‘ Oh, what have you done — what have you done, Joceline 1 ’ 
exclaimed Phoebe ; ‘ you have killed the man ! ’ 

‘ Better than he should have killed me,’ answered Joceline ; 
‘for he was none of the blinkers that miss their mark twice 
running. And yet I am sorry for him. _ Many^ a merry bout 
have we had together when he was^ wild Philip Hazeldine, 
and then he was bad enough ; but since he daubed over his 
vices with hypocrisy, he seems to have proved worse devil 
than ever.’ 

‘ Oh, Joceline, come away,’ said poor Phoebe, ‘ and do not 
stand gazing on him thus ’ ; for the woodman, resting on his 
fatal weapon, stood looking down on the corpse with the 
appearance of a man half-stunned at the event. 

‘This comes of the ale-pitcher,’ she continued, in the true 
style of female consolation, ‘as I have often told you. For 
Heaven’s sake, come to the lodge, and let us consult what is 
to be done.’ 

‘ Stay first, girl, and let me drag him out of the path : we 
must not have him lie here in all men’s sight. "Will you not 
help me, wench i 

* I canTiot, JocsliiLG. I would not touch a lock on him for* 

aU Woodstock.’ in , , . , -r 

‘I must to this gear myself, then, said Joceline, who, a 
soldier as well as a woodsinan, ^still had great reluctance to 
the necessary task. Something in the face and broken words 
of the dying man had made a deep and terrific impression on 
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nerves not easily shaken. He accomplished it, however, so far 
as to drag the late steward out of the open path, and hestow 
his body amongst the undergrowth of hramhles and briers, so 
as not "to he visible unless particularly looked after. He then 
returned to Phoebe, who had sat speechless all the while beneath 
the tree over whose roots she had stumbled. 


‘Come away, wench,’ he said — ‘come away to the lodge, 
and let us study how this is to be answered for : the mishap of 
his being killed will strangely increase our danger. What had 
he sought of thee, wench, when you ran from him like a mad- 
woman 1 But I can guess : Phil was always a devil among the 
girls, and I think, as Doctor Bochecliffe says, that, since he 
■turned saint, he took to himself seven devils worse than him- 
self. ^ Here is the very place where 1 saw him with his sword 
in Ins hand raised against the old kni ght, and he a child of the 
parish. It was high treason at least ; hut, by my frith, he hath 
paid for it at last.’ 


‘But, oh, Joceline,’ said Phcebe, ‘how could you take so 

mcked a man into your counsels, and join him in all his plots 

about scaring the Boundhead gentlemen 1 ’ 

‘ "^y, look thee, wench, I thought I knew him at the first 

meeting, especially when Bevis, who was bred here when he 

was a dog-leader, would not fly at him ; and when we made up 

our old acquaintance at the lodge, I found, he kept up a close 

j I^ocheclifie, who was persuaded that 

^ flood Inng s^an, and held consequently good in- 

The Doctor boasts to hke liirfed mooh 

as ^ Heaven he may not have been 

as communicative in turn. , 

'^^iti^ifl-'s^oman, ‘you should never 
‘ Nn of fbe lodge ! ’ 

hut whpn'^p tr known how to keep him out; 

I was tn into our scheme, and told me how 

haunted TTnrrf Bohison the player, whose ghost 

h^teult g^ost mayVuntme!-when 

what conlr? T ^ myself to terrify his lawful master, 
the Doctor has kept 

at tS lodge G? ^‘\^owledge. But here we are 

self. I to thy chamber, wench, and compose thy- 

of his quick Doctor Bochecliff'e. He is ever talking 

that ivill demand ^ 

cebe went to her chamber accordingly; hut the strength 
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arising from the pressure of danger giving way when the danger 
was removed, she quicldy fell into a succession of hysterical 
fits, which required the constant _ attention of Dame Jellicot, 
and the less alarmed, hut more judicious, care of Mrs. Alice, 
before they even abated in their rapid recurrence. 

The under-keeper carried his news to the politic Doctor, who 
was extremely disconcerted, alarmed, nay, angry with Joceline 
for having slain a person on whose communications he had 
accustomed himself to rel}^ Yet his looks declared his suspi- 
cion whether his confidence had not been too rashly conferred 
— a suspicion which liressed him the more anxiously, that he 
was unwilling to avow it, as a derogation from his character 
for shrewdness on which he valued himself. 

Doctor Rochechfie’s reliance, however, on the fidelity of 
Tomkins had apparently good grounds. Before the Civil 
Wars, as may be partly collected from what has been already 
hinted at, Tomkins, under his true name of Hazeldine, had 
been under the protection of the rector of Woodstock, occa- 
sionally acted as his clerk, was a distinguished member of his 
choir, and, being a handy and ingenious fellow, was employed 
in assisting the antiquarian researches of Dr. Bochechffe 
through the interior of Woodstock. When he engaged on the 
opposite side in the Civil Wars, he still kept up his intelligence 
with the divine, to whom he had afforded what seemed valuable 
iifformation from time to time. His assistance had latterly 
been eminently useful in aiding the Doctor, with the assistance 
of Joceline and Phoebe, in contriving and executing the various 
devices by which the Parliamentary Commissioners had been 
expelled from Woodstock. Indeed, his services in this respect 
had been thought worthy of no less a reward than a present 
of what plate remained at the lodge, which had been promised 
to the Independent accordingly. The Doctor, therefore, while 
admitting he might be a had man, regretted him as a useful 
one, whose death, if inquired after, was Kkely to bring addi- 
tional danger on a house which danger already surrounded, and 
which contained a pledge so precious. 



CHAPTER XXX 


Cassia. That thrust had been my enemy indeed, 

But that my coat is better than thou know'st. 

Othello. 

O N the dark October night succeeding the evening on 
■which Tomkins was slain, Colonel Everard, besides his 
constant attendant Eoger Wildrake, had Master Nehe- 
miah Holdenough with him as a guest at supper. The devo- 
tions of the evening having been performed according to the 
Presbyterian fashion, a light entertainment, and a double- quart 
of burnt claret, were placed before his friends at nine o’clock, 
unusually late. Master Holdenough soon engaged him- 
self in a -polemical discourse against sectaries and Independents, 
without being aware that his eloquence was not very interest- 

whose ideas in the meanwhile wan- 
tbo l.v it contained -the Prince, 

for TJncle, above all, Alice Lee. As 

and Prp<3bT7+ ’ bestowing a mental curse both on sectairies 
better ^ his opinion, never a barrel the 

have enmnno stretched out his limbs, and would probably 
had tbnnJbf but that he as well as his patron 

nad thoughts which murdered sleep. 

in ^ iittle gipsy-looking boy, 

blue wnraff ^ublet, much decayed, and garnished with 

but aetivp b rogue looked somewhat stinted in size, 

seemed '^teUigence and in limb, as his black eyes 

Wildralfp’c^pb^^^^ their "vivacity. He was an attendant of 
of Snitfirp conferred on him the nom de guerre 

profeae "RrPDTS^^*^ promised him promotion so soon as his young 
It need RPArp^b^^’ ^ succeed him in his present office, 

at the pynon saM, that the menage was main-tained entirely 
arrance tSp°f^ of Colonel Everard, who allowed Wildrake to 
arrange the household very much according to his pleasure. 
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r J offering the company wine from time 

The page did wndrake with about twice the number 

to timc,to.ccommodrte 

of ®d to the colonel or his reverend guest, 

necessarj’’ to anord t +i-.e cood divine lost in his 

TOl. thoughts, their 

own argument ^^'d t arrested by a knocking at the 

attention 'ras about have anxious hearts, trifles 

door of tno Pvpn n, tliincr so simplo as a knock at the 

give of f UKcites apprehension This 

door may have a cParac^r wmo ^ ^ intruder; no 

“w rttlfts th^ pompous annunciation of some vain 
redoubled .Xfv ^-es^mble the formal summons to formal 
r?“Js “ntX iwS ^^of some welcome friend. It was 
XnS^Wo'v! solemo end stem, if not actually menacng, m 

^rdXwasop^ed^™o»hep^^^^^^^ 

I greet thee in God’s name. 

It ■W8,s taken at unawares, endeavoured in 

?T'inords ” e lis. astonishment. A busUe 

™ ™d Xcdving the General, assisting him to uncloak him- 

"T and SfSng in^dumb show the civilifres of reoepfron 
self, s-’i^onenug around the apartment, and 

The Gen^^'^t h;* keen ey ^ ^ _ 

A r'evXd man I see is with thee. Thou art not one of 
A reveren unnoted and unim- 

those, good ^ Casting aside the things of this world, 

proved pas^ dY;^ those of the next, it is by thus using our 
pressing Q ^ terrestrial sin and care that we may, 

tunem this poor sgr ^.Q^tinued, suddenly 

as it .w®^® . . and'speaking briefly, sharply, and anxiously 

the mom since I entered r __ 

"wSdrSie had, indeed been absent for a mmute or two, but 
y v\.ofnmpd and stepped forward from a hay window, as 
v^Vi^^Id been out of sight only, not out of the apartment. 
^ sir I stood hut in the background out of respect. 
L^ T Tinue all is well with the estate, that -vonr 


on“Rir’ I stood hut in tUe background out of respect. 
Not ®o> ’ V j ijope all is well with the estate, that your 

ExceUency makes us so late a visit 1 Would not your Excellency 
cho^e ®?^.'J^liyer, looking sternly and fixedly at him, ‘ “ 


our 
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trusty go-lDetween — our faithful confidant, N o, sir ; at present, 
I desire nothing more than a kind reception, which, methinks, 
my friend Marldiam Everard is in no hurry to give me.’ 

‘You bring your own welcome, ihy lord,’ said Everard, 
compelling himself to speak. ‘ I can only trust it was no had 
news that made your Excellency a late traveller, and ask, like 
my follower, what refreshment I shall command for your 
accommodation.’ 


‘ The state is sound and healthy, Colonel Everard,’ said the 
General ; ‘ and yet the less so, that many of its members, who 
have been hitherto workers together, and propounders of good 
counsel, and advancers of the public weal, have now waxed cold 
in their love and in their affection for the good cause, for which 
we should be ready, in our various degrees, to act and do, so 
soon as we are called to act that whereunto we are appointed, 
neither rashly nor over-slothfully, neither lukewarmly nor over- 
violently, hut with such a frame and disposition in which zeal 
and charity may, as it were, meet and kiss each other in our 
streets. Howheit, because we look back after we have put our 
hand to the plough, therefore is our force waxed dim.’ 

rardon me, sir,’ said Nehemiah Holdenough, who, listening 
with soiue impatience, began to guess in whose company he 
® this I have a warrant to speak.’. 

ffrlPvp+liaV- ‘Surely, most worthy sir, we 

mte IZ a pourings forth, which, 

as'fe ^ said Holdenough ; ‘for, 

digest whaf fhe food, and the profit to 

teach, anrl preacher ordained to 

into thp tsVioo shepherd to gather the flock 

‘ Cromwell, -with much unction, 

that ehnrplipo*^ verge upon the great mistake which supposes 
are men wp^ui.^ ’ houses built by masons, and hearers 

cloaks wlir> r. priests, men in black, gowns or , grey 

tributors of ® “ guerdon the only dis- 

there h mnrp nr blessings. Whereas, in my apprehensipn, 

of the iiunPTv hberty in leaving, it to the discretion 

whether fS edification - where it can he found, 

warrant ^ I'-y 

eaven alone, or at the di.spensation of those who 
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take ordination and degrees from synods and universities, at 
best but associations of poor sinful creatures like themselves/ 

‘You speak you know not what, sir,’ replied Holdenough, 
impatiently. ‘ Can light come out of darlmess, sense out of 
ignorance, or knowledge of the mysteries of religion from such 
ignorant mediciners as give poisons instead of wholesome me- 
dicaments, and cram with filth the stomachs of puch as seek 
to them for food ? ’ 

This, which the Presbjrterian divine uttered rather warmly, 
the General answered with the utmost mildness. 

‘ Lack-a-day — lack-a-day ! a learned man, but intemperate : 
over-zeal hath eaten him up. A well-a-day, sir, you may talk 
of your regular Gospel meals, but a^ word spoken in season by 
one whose heart is with your heart, just perhaps when you are 
riding’ on to encounter an enemy, or are about to mount a 
breach, is to the poor spirit like a rasher on the coals, which 
the hungry shall find preferable to a great banquet, at such 
times when the fiill soul loatheth the honeycomb. Neverthe- ' 
less, although I speak thus in my poor judgment, I would not 
put force on the conscience of any man, leaving to the learned 
to follow the learned, and the wise to be instructed by the wise, 
while poor, simple, wretched souls are not to be denied a drink 
from the stream which runneth by the way. Ay, verily, it 
will be a comely sight in England when luen shall go on as in 
a better world, bearing with each other’s infirmities, joining in 
each other’s comfoi’ts. Ay, truly, the rich drink out of silver 
flagons and goblets of silver, the poor out of paltry bowls of 
wood ; and even so let it be, since they both drink the same 
element.’ 

Here an officer opened the door and looked in, to whom 
Cromwell, exchanging the canting drawl, in which it seemed 
he might have gone on interminably, for the short brief tone 
of action, called out, ‘ Pearson, is he come ? ’ . 

‘ No, sir,’ replied Pearson ; ‘ we have inquired for him at the 
place you noted, and also at other haunts of his about the town.’ 

‘ The knave ! ’ said Cromwell,^ vdth bitter emphasis; ‘ can he 
have proved false ? No — no, his interest is too deeply engaged. 
We shall find him by and by. Hark thee hither.’ 

While this conversation was going forward, the reader must 
imagine the alarm of Everard. He was certain that the per- 
sonal attendance of Cromwell must be on some most impor- 
tant account, and he could not but strongly suspect that the 
General bad some information respecting Charles’s lurking-place 

VOL. XXI — 24 
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If taken, a rene'wal of the tragedy of the Thirtieth of Januarj’’ 
was instantly to be apprehended, and the ruin of the whole 
family of Lee, with himself probably included, must be the 
necessary consequence. 

He looked eagerly for consolation at Wildrake, whose coun- 
tenance expressed much alarm, which he endeavoured to bear 
out with his usual look of confidence. But the weight within 
was too ^eat ; he shujffled with his feet, rolled his eyes, and 
twisted his hands, like an unassured witness before an acute 
and not to be deceived judge. 

Oliver, meanwhile, left his company not a minute’s leisure 
to take counsel together. Even while his perplexed eloquence 
flowed on in a stream so mazy that no one could discover which 
way its course was tending, his sharp, watchful eye rendered 
all attempts of Everard to hold communication with Wildrake, 
even by signs, altogether vain, Everard, indeed, looked for an 
mstant at the window, then glanced at Wildrake, as if to hint 
flere might be a possibility to escape that way. But the 
avalier had Tephed with a disconsolate shake of the head, so 
® to be almost imperceptible. Everard, therefore, lost 
taWp feeling of approaching and inevi- 

mantipr in varied by anxiety concerning the shape and 

Zt “^ke its approach. 

Cromwell if 4 instant 

door of the linnc room and down to the 

senLeiconZf ;i ‘B^ck - back P repeated by two armed. 
General had nnm ^ ^^that, as his fears had anticipated, the 
tumed on hi W? unattended nor unprepied. He 

place the bov-wTinm meeting on the landing- 

apartment which hp^^ ^lied Spitfire, hurried him into the small 
£otW uwn. Wildrake had been 

a feather from a table. He pulled 

life, Spitfire mindZ^^^fi^ raying hastily, ‘For thy 

window into the <^^ders. I -will put thee safe out at the 
^fl be no is not high, and there 

Heaven and fV lodge, as thou wouldst win 

it not, to JoSline^Tnf^^^®^ Mistress Alice Lee, if possible ; 
young ladv Tinof I have won the wager of the 

tS Z uie, boy r 

and only rmhed^^rT^^^^ clapped his hand in his master’s, 
WildraliZ uud done.’ 

considerable h^Zl ■'^dow, and, though the, height was 

1 ntnved to let the boy doivn safely by holding 
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his cloak A heap of straw on which Spitfire lighted rendered 
the descent perfectly safe, and "Wildrake saw him scramble over 
the wall of the courtyard, at the angle which bore on a back 
lane ; and so rapidly was this accomplished, that the Cavalier 
had just re-entered the room when, the bustle attending Crom- 
well's arrival subsiding, his own absence began to be noticed. 

He remained, during Cromwell’s lecture on the vanity of 
creeds, anxious in mind whether he inight not have done better 
to send an explicit verbal message, since there was no time to 
write. But the chance of the boy being stopped, or becoming 
confused with feeling himself the messenger of a hurried and 
important communication, made_ him, on the whole, glad that 
he had preferred a more enigmatical way of conveying the in- 
telligence. He had, therefore, the advantage of his patron, for 
he was conscious still of a spark of hope. 

Pearson had scarce shut the door, when Holdenough, as 
ready in arms against the fiiture Dictator as he had been prompt 
to encounter the supposed phantoms and fiends of Woodstock, 
resumed his attack upon the schismatics, whom he undertook 
to prove to be at once soul-slayers, false brethren, and false 
messengers ; and was proceeding to allege texts in behalf of his 
proposition, when CromweU, apparently tired of the discussion, 
and desirous to introduce a discourse more accordant with his 
real feelings, interrupted him, though very civilly, and took the 
discourse into his own_ hands. 

‘ Lack-a-day,’ he said, ‘ the good man speaks truth according 
to his knowledge and to his lights — ay, bitter truths, and hard 
to be digested, while we see as men see, and not with the eyes 
of angels. False messengers, said the reverend man ? Ay, truly 
the world is full of such. You shall see them who will carry 
your secret message to the house of your mortal foe, and will 
say to him, “Lo ! my master is going forth with a small train 
by such and such desolate places; be you speedy, therefore’ 
that you may arise and slay him.” And another, who knoweth 
where the foe of your house and enemy of your person lies 
hidden, shall, instead of telling his master thereof cany tidings 
to the enemy even where he lurketh, saying, “ Lo ! my master 
knoweth of your secret abode ; up, now, and fly, lest he come on 
thee like a Hon on his prey.” But shall this go without punish 
menti' looking at Wildrake with a withering glance ‘How 
as my soul liveth, and as He liveth who hath made me a ruler 
in Israel, such false messengers shall be knitted to gibbets on 
the wayside, and their right hands shaU be nailed above their 
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heads, in an extended position, as if pointing out to others the 
road from ivhich they themselves have strayed. 

‘ Surely,’ said Master Holdenough,, ‘ it is right to cut off such 

°^^Thank ye. Mas John,’ muttered Wildrahe ; ‘when did the 
Presbyterian fail to lend the Devil a shove? • 

‘But, I say,’ continued Holdenough, ‘that the matter is 
estranged from our present purpose, for the false brethren oi 

whom I spoke are ’ t 

‘Bight, excellent sir, they be those of our own house, 

answered Cromwell ; ‘ the good man is right once more. A}^ 
of whom can we now say that he is a true brother, although he 
has lain in the same womb with us? Although we have 
struggled in the same cause, eat at the same table, fought in 
the same battle, worshipped at the same throne, there shall be 
no truth in him. Ah, Markham Everard — Markham Everard . 

He paused at this ejaculation; and Everard, desirous at once 
of knowing how far he stood committed, replied, ‘ Your Excel- 
lency seems to have something in your mind in w'hich I am con- 
cerned. May I request you will speak it out, that I may Imow 
what I am accused of ? ’ • 

‘Ah, Mark — Mark'.’ replied the General, ‘there needeth no 
accuser speak when the still small voice speaks within us. Is 
there not moisture on thy brow, Mark Everard ? Is there not 
trouble in thine eye ? Is there not a failure in thy frame ? 
And who ever saw such things in* noble and stout Markham 
Everard, whose brow was oidy moist after having worn the 
helmet for a summer’s day, whose hand only shook when it 
had wielded for hours the weighty falchion ? But go to, man . 
thou doubtest over-much. Hast thou not been to me as a 
brother, and shall I not forgive thee even the seventy-seventh 
time? The knave hath tarried somewhere, who should have 
done by this time an office of much import. Take advantage 
of his absence, Mark ; it is a grace that God gives thee beyond 
expectance. I do not say, fall at my feet ; but speak to me as 
, a Mend to his Mend.’ 

‘ I have never said anything to your Excellency that was in 
^e least undeserving the title you have assigned to me,’ said 
Colonel Everard, proudly. 

Nay — nay, Markham,’ answered Cromwell ; ‘ I say not you 
nave. But — but you ought to have remembered the message 
1 sent you by that person (pointing to Wildrake^ ; and you 
must reconcile it with your conscience, how, having such a 
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message, guarded with such reasons, you could think yourself 
at liberty to expel my friends from "Woodstock, being determined 
to disappoint my object, whilst you availed yourself of the boon 
on condition of which my warrant was issued.’ 

Everard was about to reply, when, to his astonishment, 
Wildrake stepped forward ; and with a voice and look very dif- 
ferent from his ordinary manner, and approaching a good deal 
to real dignity of mind, said, boldly and calmly, ‘ You are mis- 
taken, Master GromweU, and address yourself to the wrong 
party here.’ 

The speech was so sudden and _ intrepid, that Cromwell 
stepped a pace back, and motioned with his right hand towards 
his weapon, as if he had expected that an address of a nature 
so unusually bold was to be followed by some act of violence. 
He instantly resumed his indifferent posture ; and, irritated at 
a smile which he observed on Wildrake’s countenance, he said, 
with the dignity of one long accustomed to see aU tremble before 
him, ‘ This to me, fellow ! Know you to whom you speak ? ’ 

‘ Fellow ! ’ echoed Wildrake, whose reckless humour was now 
completely set afloat. ‘ No fellow of .yours. Master Oliver. I 
have known the day when Eoger Wildrake of Squattlesea 
Mere, Lincoln, a handsome young gallant, with a good estate, 
would have been thought no fellow of the bankrupt brewer of 
Huntingdon.’ 

‘Be silent,’ said Everard — ‘be silent, Wildrake, if you love 
your life ! ’ 

‘ I care not a maravedi for my life,’ said Wildrake. ‘ Zounds, 
if he dislikes what I say, let him take to his tools ! I know, 
after all, he hath good blood in his veins ; and I will indulge 
him with a turn in the court yonder, had he been ten times a 
brewer.’ 

‘ Such ribaldry, friend,’ said Oliver, ‘ I treat with the con- 
tempt it deserves. But if thou hast anything to say touching 
the matter in question, speak out like a man, though thou 
look’st more, lilce a beast.’ 

‘All I have to say is,’ replied Wildrake, ‘that, whereas you 
blame Everard for acting on your warrant, as you call it, I can 
tell you, he knew not a word of the rascally conditions you talk 
of. I took care of that ; and you may take the vengeance on 
me, if you list.’ 

‘ Slave ! dare you tell tMs tome?' said GromweU, stiU heed- 
fuUy restraining his passion, which he felt was about to dis- 
charge itself upon an unworthy object. 
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‘ Ay, you mil make every Eiiglisliman a slave, if you have 
your ovTi way,’ said Wildrakc, not a whit abashed ; for tlie 
awe which had formerly overcome him when alone with this 
remarkable man had vanished, now that they were engaged in 
an altercation before witnesses. ‘But do your worst, Master 
Oliver; I tell you beforehand, the bird has escaped you.’ 

‘ You dare not say so 1 Escaped ! So, ho ! Pairson, tell 
the soldiers to mount instantly. Thou art a lying Tool I 
Escaped ! Where, or from whence I ’ 


^ ‘ Ay, that is the question,’ said Wildrake ; ‘ for look you, 
sir, that men do go from hence is certain ; but how they go, or 
to what quarter ’ 

Cromwell stood attentive, expecting some useful hint, from 
the careless impetuosity of the Cavalier, upon the route which 
the King might have taken. 

— ‘ Or to what quarter, as I said before, wh}', your Excellency, 
Master Oliver, may e’en find that out yourself.’ 

he uttered the last words, he unsheathed his rapier, and 
made a full pass at the General’s body. Had his sword met 
no other ^pediment than the buff jerkin, Cromwell’s course 
had ended on the spot. ^ But, fearful of such attempts, the 
General wore under ms military dress a shirt of the finest mail, 

so and flexible that 
It was little or no encumbrance to the motions of the wearer. 

qliivprJ. on this occasion, for the rapier sprung in 

claiim'nrr hilt with passiou on the ground, ex- 

mp Qfffnn ^^0 ^^od that forged thee ! To serve 

hnnnnvQr? 'when thy true service would have 

siiK’P ^0 good could come of thee, 

Ta^ instant of aknii, and perhaps suspecting ffUd- 

his finon suppo^d by others, Cromwell half drew from 

^^oh he hastily returned, 
holdinfr flip Everard and the clergyman were with- 

Cavalier from another attempt 

fellow’ f?fnVWn ®'^^oldier or two rushed in. ‘Secure that 
whom’ imTniTio^+ General, m the indifferent tone of one^ to 
‘Bind him ^^nger was too familiar to cause irritation, 

thefr zSl wpS 5°^ for the men, to show 

of cords hmfaii^+^?^ belts, which they used for want 
j tally tight round Wildrake’s limbs. ‘He would 
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have assassinated me, but I -would reserve him for his fit 
doom.’ 

‘ Assassinated ! I scorn your -words, Master Oliver,’ said 
Wildrake : ‘ I proffered you a fair duello.’ 

* Shall we shoot him in the street, for an example ? ’ said 
Pearson to Cromwell; while Everard endeavoured to stop 
■Wildrake from giving further offence. 

‘On your life, harm him not; but let him be kept in safe 
ward, and well looked after,’ said Cromwell ; while the prisoner 
exclaimed to Everard, ‘I prithee let me alone. I am now 
neither thy follower nor any man’s, and I am as -willing to die 
as ever I was to take a cup of liquor. And harkye, speaking 
of that, Master Oliver, you were once a jolly fellow, prithee let 
one of thy lobsters here advance yonder tankard to my hps, and 
your Excellency shall hear a toast, a song, and a — secret.’ 

‘Unloose his head, and hand the debauched beast the 
tankard,’ said Oliver; ‘while yet he exists, it were shame to 
refuse him the element he lives in.’ 

‘ Blessings on 3 'our head for once ! ’ said Wildrake, -vs'hose 
object in continuing this wild discourse was, if possible, to gain 
a little delay, when every moment was precious. ‘ Thou hast 
brewed good ale, and that ’s warrant for a blessing. For my 
toast and my song, here they go together — 

Son of a witch, 

Mnyst thou die in a ditch, 

-With the butchers who back thy quarrels ; 

And rot above ground, . 

"While the world shall resound 

A welcome to Koyal King Charles ! 

And now for my secret, that you may not say I had your 
liquor for nothing — I fancy my song will scarce pass current 
for much. My secret is. Master Cromwell, that the bird is 
flown, and your red nose -will be as white as your -winding- 
sheet before you can smeU out which way.’ 

‘ Pshaw, rascal,’ answered Cromwell, contemptuously, ‘keep 
your scurril jests for the gibbet foot.’ 

‘ I shall look on the gibbet more boldly,’ replied Wildrake 
‘than I have seen you look on the Royal Martyr’s picture.’ 

This reproach touched Cromwell to the very quick. ‘ Vil- 
lain!’ he exclaimed; ‘drag him hence, draw out a party, and 

But hold, not now — to prison with him; let him be 

close watched, and gagged if he attempts to speak to the 
sentinels. Nay, hold — I mean, put a bottle of brandy into his 
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cell, and lie -will gag himself in his own way, I warrant you. 
When day comes, that men can see the example, he shall be 
gagged after my fashion.’ 

During the various breaks in his orders, the General was 
evidently getting command of his temper ; and though he 
began in ftry, he ended with the contemptuous sneer of one 
who overlooks the abusive language of an inferior. {Some- 
thing remained on his mind notwithstanding, for he continued 
stationary, as if fixed to the same spot in the apartment, his 
eyes bent on the ground, and with closed hand pressed against 
Ms lips, like a man who is musing deeply. Pearson, who was 
about to speak to him, drew back, and made a sign to those in 
the room to be silent. 

Master Holdenough did not marie, or, at least, did not obey, 
it. Approaching the General, he said, in a respectful but finn 
tone, ‘ Did I understand it to be your lilxcellency’s purpose that 
this poor man shall die next morning V 

‘ Hah 1 ’ exclaimed Cromwell, starting from his reverie, ‘ what 
sa/st thou 1 ’ 

‘ I took leave to ask if it was your will that this unhappy 
man should die to-morrow 1 ’ 


‘Whom saidst thoul’ demanded Cromwell. ‘Marlcham 
Everard— shall he die, saidst thou?’ 

n Holdenough, stepping back ‘ I asked 

Tu^^? hhnded creature, Wildrake, was to be so suddenly 


Ay, mar^ is he,’ said Cromwell, ‘were the whole General 
Assembly of Dmnes at Westminster, the whole Sanhedrim of 
Presbytery, to offer bail for him.’ 

not think better of it, sir,’ said Holdenough, 
^1^® mcans of destroying his 
V,’ Die go to him as a. divine, to watch with him, in 
bnnr ^ be admitted into the vineyard at the latest 

tbp sheepfold, though he has neglected 

tbe^U of the pastor till time is wellnigh closed upon him.’ 

fiilpTir. J ^ Everard, who had hitherto kept 

‘fbmv’b knew Cromwell’s temper on such occasions, 

tbi^^ better of what you do 1’ 

nf ^ ^ ’ replied Cromwell. ‘ Think thou 

wit matters, and believe me it will require all thy 

attpnrl mxr reverend sir, I will have no father-confessors 

tbirqtcs erit of school. If the fellow 

ghostly comfort, as he is much more like to thirst 
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after a quartern of brandy, there is Corporal Humgudgeon, 
who commands the corps de ^arde, will preach and pray as well 
as the best of ye. But this delay is intolerable ; comes not 
this fellow yet?’ 

‘ No, sir,’ replied Pearson, ‘ Had we not better go down to 
the lodge 1 The news of our coming hither may else get there 
before us,’ 

‘ True,’ said Cromwell, speaking aside to his officer, ‘ but you 
know Tomkins warned us against doing so, alleging there were 
so many postem-doors, and sally-ports, and concealed entrances 
in the old house, that it was like a rabbit-warren, and that an 
escape might be easily made under our very noses, unless he 
were with us, to point out all the ports which should be 
guarded. He hinted, too, that he might be delayed a few 
minutes after his time of appointment; but we have now 
waited half an hour.’ 

‘Does your Excellency think Tomkins is certainly to be 
depended upon ? ’ said Pearson. 

‘As far as his interest goes, unquestionably,’ replied the 
General. ‘ He has ever been the pump by which I have sucked 
the marrow out of many a plot, in special those of the conceited 
fool Eochecliffe,^ who is goose enough to believe that such a 
fellow as TomMns would value anjfthing beyond the offer of 
the best bidder. And yet it groweth late — I fear we must to 
the lodge without him. Yet, all things well considered, I will 
tarry here till midnight. Ah ! Everard, thou mightest put 
this gear to rights if thou wilt ! Shall some foolish principle of 
fantastic punctilio have more weight with thee, man, than have 
the pacification and welfare of England, the keeping of faith 
to thy friend and benefactor, and who will be yet more so, and 
the fortune and security of thy relations 1 Are these, I say, 
lighter in the balance than the cause of a worthless boy, who 
with his father and his father’s house have troubled Israel for 
fifty years?’ 

‘ I do not understand your Excellency, nor at what service 
you point, which I can honestly render,’ replied Everard. ‘ That 
which is dishonest I should be loth that you proposed,’ 

‘ Then this at least might suit your honesty, or scrupulous 
humour, call it which thou wilt,’ said Cromwell. ‘ Thou knowest, 
surely, all the passages about Jezebel’s palace down yonder? 
Let me know how they may be guarded against the escape of 
any firom within.’ 

‘ I cannot pretend to aid you in this matter,’ said Everard ; 
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‘ I know not all the entrances and posterns ahoiit Woodstock, 
and if I did, I am not free in conscience to communicate with 
yon on this occasion.’ 

‘We shall do without you, sir,’ replied Cromwell, haughtily ; 
‘ and if aught is found which may criminate you, rememher you 
have lost right to my protection,’ 

‘ I shall he sorry,’ said Everard, ‘to have lost your friendship, 
General ; but I ntrust my quality as an Englishman may dispense 
■with the necessity of protection from any man. I know no law 
which obliges me to be spy or informer, even if I were in the 
way of ha-ving opportunity to do service in either honourable 
capacity.’ 

‘Well, sir,’^ said Cromwell, ‘for all your privileges and 
qualities, I will make bold to take you down to the lodge at 
Woodstock to-night, to inquire into affairs in which the state is 
concerned. Come hither, Pearson.’ He took a paper from his 
pocket containing a rough sketch or ground-plan of Woodstock 
Lodge, ■with the avenues leading to it. ‘Look here,’ he said, 
we must move in two bodies on foot, and "with all possible 
silence; thou must march to the rear of the old house of 
iniquity -with twenty file of men, and dispose them around it 
he wisest -mou canst. Take the reverend man there along 
T ^ecurcd at any rate, and may serve as 

ofrT occupy the front of the lodge, and thus 

oTflpr^ *1^ earths, thou wilt come to me for farther 

whn despatch is all. But for the dog Tomkins, 

excusp nr render a good 

accomnanv +b^ m ^ father s son ! Reverend sir, be pleased to 
but fircjf- Colonel Everard, you are to follow me ; 

yourself af undeHTOs”'^ to Oaptain Peaison, and consider 

sword to Pearson without any comment, and 
General In presage of evil followed the Republican 

useless to commands which it would have been 
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‘ Were my son William liere but now, 

He wadna fail the pledge.’ 

Wi’ that in at the door there ran 
A ghastly-looking page — 

‘ I saw them, master, 0 ! I saw, J 
Beneath the thornie brae, 

Of black-mail’d warriors many a rank.’ 

‘ Revenge ! ’ he cried, ‘ and gae ! ,’ 

Henry Mackenzie. 


T he Kttle party at the lodge were assembled at supper, 
at the early hour of eight o’clock. Sir Henry Lee, 
neglecting the food that was placed on the table, 
stood by a lamp^ on the chimney-piece, and read a letter with 
moumfiil attention. ^ 

‘Does my son irrite to you more particularly than to me. 
Doctor Rochecliffe ? ’ said the knight. ‘ He only says here that 
he will return probably this night; and that Master Kerneguy 
must be ready to set off with him instantly, "WTiat can this 
haste mean 1 Have you heard of any new search after our 
suffering party ? I wish they would permit me to enjoy my 
son’s company in quiet but for a day.’ 

‘The quiet which depends on the wicked ceasing from 
troubling,’ said Dr. Rocheeliffe, ‘is connected, not by days and 
hours, but by minutes. Their glut of blood at Worcester had 
satiated them for a moment, but their appetite, I fancy, has 
revived.’ ’ 

‘ You have news,- then, to that purpose ? ’ said Sir Henry 
‘ Your son,’ replied the Doctor, ‘ wrote to me by the same mes- 
senger ; he seldom fails to do so, being aware of what imnor- 
tance it is that 1 should know everything that passes Mmns 
of escape are provided on the coast, and Master Kemeffuvmust 
be ready to start with your son the instant he appears ’ 
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‘It is strange/ said the knight; ‘for forty years I have 
dwelt in this house, man and hoy, and the point only was how 
to make the day pass over our heads ; for if I did not scheme 
out some hunting-match or hawldng, or the like, I mi^ht have 
sat here on my arm-chair, as undisturbed as a sleeping dor- 
mouse, from one end of the year to the other ; and now I am 
more like a hare on her form, that dare not sleep unless with her 
eyes open, and scuds off when the wind rustles among the fern.’ 

‘ It is strange,’ said Alice, loolring at Doctor Bochecliffe, ‘ that 
the Roundhead steward has told you nothing of this. He 
is usually communicative enough of the motions of his party ; 
and I saw you close together this morning.’ 

‘ I must he closer with him this evening,’ said the Doctor 
gloomily; ‘hut he will not hlah.’ 

‘ I wish you may not trust him too much,’ said Alice in 
reply. ‘To me, that man’s face, with all its shrewdness, 
evinces such a dark expression, that methinks I read treason 
in his very eye.’ 

■ ^ ‘Be assured, that matter is looked to,’ answered the Doctor, 
in the same ominous tone as before. No one replied, and 
there was a chilling and anxious feeling of apprehension which 
seemra to sink down on the company at once, like those 
sensations \mioh make such constitutions as are particularly 
thmide rt electrical influence conscious of an approaching 

„ disguised monarch, apprised that day to be prepared 
n snort notice to quit his temporary asylum, felt his own 
TO gloom which involved the httle society. But he 

as he first also to shake it OS’, as what neither suited his 



was required by the latter. 

heavier,’ he said, ‘by being melancholy 
n /lot better joia me. Mistress Alice, in 

fi X ® jovial farewell % Ah, you do not know Pat 

‘ A^’ if brother of Lord Falkland’s ? ’ 

L immortal Lord Falkland’s, and write 

“fu ^be Doctor. 

said f^ke tithe as well as the church,’ 

tinctinn v’ 'their share in every family of dis- 

can bnow the words. Mistress Alice, but you 

^f^^/i^otwithstanding, in the buken at least - 
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Come, now that wc ’re parting, and 't is ono to ten 
If the towers of sweet Woodstock I e’er see agen, 

Let ns o'en have a frolic, and drink like tall men, 

While the goblet goes merrily round.'! 

The song arose, but not tvith spirit. It was one of those 
efforts at forced mirth by which, above all other modes of 
expressing it, the absence of real cheerfulness is most dis- 
tinctly intimated. Charles stopt the song, and upbraided the 
choristers. 

‘ You sing, my dear Mistress Alice, as if you were chanting 
one of the seven penitential p.salms ; and you, good Doctor, as 
if you recited the funeral service.’ 

The Doctor rose hastily from the table, and turned to the 
Avindow ; for the expression connected singularly with the task 
which be was that evening to discharge. Charles looked at 
him with some surprise ; for the peril in which he lived made 
him watchful of the slightest motions of those around him, 
then turned to Sir Henry, and said, ‘My honoured host, can 
you tell any reason for this moody fit, which has so strangely 
crept upon us aU 1 ’ 

‘ Not I, my dear Louis,’ replied the Imight : ‘ I have no 
skill in these nice quillets of philosophy. I could as soon 
rmdertake to tell you the reason why Bevis turns round three 
times before he lies down. I can only say for myself, that, if 
age and sorrow and uncei^inty be enough to break a jovial 
spirit, or at least to bend it now and then, I have my share of 
them all ; so that I, for one, cannot say that I am sad merely 
because i am not merry. I have but too good cause for sad- 
ness. I would I saw my son, were it but for a minute ! ’ 

Fortune seemed for once disposed to gratify the old man ; 
for Albert Lee entered at that moment. He was dressed in a 
riding-suit, and appeared to have travelled hard. He cast bis 
eye hastily around as he entered.^ It rested for a second on that 
of the disguised prince, and, satisfied with the glance which he 
received in lieu, he hastened, after the fashion of the olden day, 
to kneel down to his father and request his blessing. 

. ‘ It is thine, my boy,’ said the old man, a tear springing to 
his eyes as he laid his hand on the long locks which distinguished 
the young Cavalier’s rank and principles, and which, usually 
combed and curled with some care, now hung wild and dishev- 
elled about his shoulders. They remained an instant in this 

’ The original song of Carey bears Wykeham, instead of Woodstock for 
the locality. The verses are full of the bacchanalian spirit of the time'. 
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posture, when the old man suddenly started from it, as if 
ashamed of the emotion which he had expressed before so many 
witnesses, and passing the hack of his hand hastily across his 
eyes, hid Albert get up and mind his supper, ‘ since I daresay 
you have ridden fest and far since you last baited. And we ’U 
send round a cup to his health, if Doctor Kochecliffe and the 
good company pleases. Joceline, thou knave, skink about j 
thou look’st as if thou hadst seen a ghost.’ 

‘ Joceline,’ said Alice, ‘ is sick for sympathy. One of the stags 
ran at Phosbe Mayflower to-day, and she was fain to have 
Jocelme’s assistance to drive the creature off; the girl has been 
in fits since she came home.’ 

‘ Silly slut,’ said the old Imight. ‘ She a woodman’s daughter ! 
But, Jocehne, if the deer gets dangerous, you must send a broad 
arrow through him.’ 

‘It vifrl not need, Sir Henry,’ said Joceline, speaking with 
great difficulty of utterance : ‘ he is quiet enough now, he will 
not offend in that sort again.’ 

‘See it be so,’ replied the knight; ‘remember Mistress Alice 
often walks in the chase. And now fill round, and fill, too, a 
cup to thyself tn over-red thy fear, as mad Will has it. Tush, 
man, Phoebe will do well enough : she only screamed and ran, 
that thou mightst have the pleasure to help her. Mind what 
thou dost, and do not go spilling the wine a^r that fashion. 
Gome, here is a health to our wanderer, who has come to us 
again.’ 

‘Hone will pledge it more willingly than I,’ said the dis- 
guised prince, unconsciously assuming an importance which 
tlm character he personated scarce warranted ; but Sir Henry, 
wnq had become fond of the supposed page, with all his pecu- 
“^^ties, imposed only a moderate rebuke upon his petulance. 
Ihou art a merry, good-humoured youth, Louis,’ he said ; ‘ but 
It is a vsorld to see how the forwardness of the present gen- 
eration hath gone beyond the gravity and reverence which 
in my youth was so regularly observed towards those of higher 
ante ana station. I dared no more have given my own 
^ when there was a doctor of divinity in com- 
^ would have dared to have spoken in church in 

service-time. ' 

Albert, hastily interfering; ‘but Master 
the better right to speak at present, that I have 
cpvprot ® his business as well as my own, have seen 

ot his filends, and bring him important intelligence.’ 
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Charles tos about to rise and becbon Albert aside, naturally 
impatient to know what news he had procured, or what scheme 
of safe escape wa^s now decreed for him. But Doctor Rocheclifife 
twitclied Ins cloak, as a hint to him to sit still, and not show 
any e.xtraordinar}^ motive for anxiety, since, in case of a sudden 
discovery of his real quality, the violence of Sir Henry Lee’s 
feelings might have been likely to attract too much attention. 

Charles, therefore, only replied, as to the knight’s stricture, 
that he had a particular title to be sudden and unceremonious 
in e.xpressing his thanks to Colonel Lee, that gratitude was 
apt to be unmannerly ; finally, that he was much obliged to 
Sir Henry for his admonition, and that, quit Woodstock when 
he would, ‘ he was sure to leave it a better man than he came 


there.’ 

His speech was of course ostensibly directed towards the 
father ; but a glance at Alice assured her that she had a full 
.share in the compliment. 

‘I fear,’ he concluded, addressing Albeit;, 'that you come to 
tell us our stay here must be very short.’ 

‘A few hours onl}’’,’ said Albert, ‘just enough for needful 
rest for ourselves and our horses. I have procured two which are 
good and tried. But Doctor Rocheclifie broke faith with me. 
1 expected to have met some one down at Joceline’s hut, where 
I left the horses ; and finding no person, I was delayed an hour 
in littering them down myself, that they might be ready for 
to-morrow’s work, for we must be off before day.’ 

‘I — I — intended to have sent Tomkins ; but — but ’ 

hesitated the Doctor — ‘ I ’ 

‘The Roundheaded rascal was drunk, or out of the way, I. 
presume,’ said Albert. ‘ I am glad of it, you may easily trust 
him too far.’ 

‘Hitherto he has been faithful,’ said the Doctor, ‘and I 
scarce think he will fail me now. But Joceline will*go down 
and have the horses in readiness in the morning.’ 

Joceline’s countenance was usually that of alacrity itself in 
a case extraordinary Now however, he seemed to hesitate 

‘You will go with me a little way. Doctor?’ he sairl 
edged hirfiself closely to RochecHffe. j as he . 

teSkto faaf Estate onW “ I 

Joceline looked mth an eye. of agony at tie divine, as if 
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entreating him to interfere in his behalf; but just as he "was 
about to speak, a most melancholy howling arose at the hall- 
door, and a dog was heard scratching for admittance. 

‘ What ails Bevis next ? ^ said the old knight. ‘ I think this 
must he All Fools Day, and that everything around me is going 
mad ! ’ 


The same sound startled Albert and Charles from a private 
conference in which they had engaged, and Albert ran to the 
hall-door to examine personally into the cause of the noise. 

‘It is no alarm, ^ said the old knight to Kerneguy, ‘for in 
such cases the dog’s hark is short, sharp, and furious. These 
long howls are said to he ominous. It was even so that Bevis’s 
grandsire hayed the whole livelong night on which my poor 
father died. If it comes now as a presage, God send it regard 
the old and useless, not the young, and those who may yet 
serve king and country ! ’ 

The dog had pushed past Colonel Lee, who stood a little 
while at the hall-door to listen if there were anything stirring 
without, while Bevis advanced into the room where the com- 


pany were assembled, hearing something in his mouth, and 
exhibiting, ^ in an unusual degree, that sense of duty and 
interest which a dog seems to show when he tWnks he has the 
charge ol something important. He entered, therefore, droop- 
slouching his head and ears, and walking 
witn the stately yet melancholy dignity of a war-horse at his 
master s raneral. In this manner he paced through the room, 
went steaight up to J oceline, who had been regarding him with 
as onishment, and uttering a short and melancholy howl, laid 
at nis teet the object which he bore in his mouth'. Joceline 
s oop^, and took from the floor a man’s glove, of the fashion 
worn by the troopers, having something like the old-fashioned 
gaun et projections of thick leather arising from the wrist, 
1C go half- way up to the elbow, and secure the arm against 
IP s^otd. But Joceline had no sooner looked at 
frnm V common an object than he dropped it 

TiPnri,r r u i .7 staggered backward, uttered a groan, and 
^^eariy fell to the ground. 

the coward’s curse be upon thee for an idiot ! ’ said 

it • ‘ 1 1 picked up the glove and was looking at 

craven school, and flogged till the 
at bS n Tf® out of thee. What dost thou look 

Stav hpfn poltroon, and a very dirty glove too ? 

hero is writmg. Joseph. Tomkins! Why, that is the 
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Koundheaded fellow. I wish he hath not come to some mischief ; 
for this is not dirt on the cheveron, hut blood. Bevis may 
have bit the fellow, and yet the dog seemed to love him well 
too ; or the stag may have hurt him. Out, Joceline, instantly, 
and see where he is j wind your bugle.' 

‘ I cannot go,’ said Joliffe, ‘ unless ' and again he looked 

piteously at Boctor Bochecliffe, who saw no time was to be lost 
in appeasing the ranger’s terrors, as his ministry was most 
needf^ul in the present circumstances. ' Get spade and mat- 
tock,’ he whispered to him, ‘ and a dark lantern, and meet me 
in the wilderness.’ 


Joceline left the room ; and the Doctor, before following 
him, had a lew words of explanation with Colonel Lee. His 
o^vn spirit, far from being dismayed on the occasion, rather 
rose higher, like one whose natural element was intrigue and 
danger. ‘Here hath been wild work,' he said, ‘since 3 ’-ou 
parted. Tomkins was rude to the wench Phoebe, JoceHne 
and he had a brawl together, and Tomkins is lying dead in the 
thicket not far from Eosamond’s "Well. It will be necessary 
that Joceline and I go directly to bury the body ; for, besides 
that some one might stumble upon it and raise an alarm, this 
feUow Joceline will never be fit for any active purpose till it is 
under ground. Though as_ stout as a lion, the under-keeper 
has his own weak side, and is more afraid of a dead body than 
a living one. When do you propose to start to-morrow 1 ’ 

‘ By daybreak, or earlier,’ said Colonel Lee ; ‘ but we will 
meet again. A vessel is provided, and I have relays in more 
places than one ; we go off from the coast of Sussex, and I 

am to get a letter at ■, acquainting me precisely with the 

spot.' 

‘ Wherefore not go off instantly ? ' inquired the Doctor. 

‘ The horses would faff us,' replied Albert : ‘ they have been 
hard ridden to-day.' 

‘ Adieu,' said Bochecliffe, ‘ I must to my task. Do you take 
rest and repose for yours. To conceal a slaughtered body, and 
convey on the same night a king from danger and captivity 
are two feats which have fallen to few foUcs save myself; but 
let me not, while putting pn my harness, boast myself as if I 
•were taking it off after a victory.' So saying, he left the apart- 
ment, and, muffling himself in his cloak, -went out into what 
was called the -wilderness. 

The weather was a raw frost. The mist lay in partial 
wreaths upon the lower grounds; but the night, considering 

VOL. XXI 25 ° 
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that the heavenly bodies were in a ^eat in&isure 
the haze, was not extremely dark Doctor ^ 

not however, distinguish the under-keeper until he had 
horned once or Uice, when Joceline answered the sipml by 
Sing a glimpse of light from the dark lantern winch jie 
Lrried!’ Guided by this intimation of his presence, the divine 
found him leaning against a buttress which had once ^upP^ted 
a terrace, now ruinous. He had a pickaxe and .shovel, tog 

with a deer’s hide hanging over his shoulder. ^ 

‘ What do you want with the hide, Joceline, said Dr. Koche- 
cliffe, ‘that you lumber it about with you on such an eiraiid i 
‘Why, look you, Doctor,’ he answered, ‘it is as well to ten 
you all about it. The man and I — he there you know ^ 

I mean — had many years since a quarrel about this deer, i o , 
though we were great friends, and Philip was sometime* allowe 
by my master’s permission to help me in mine oince, yet i 
for all that, Philip Hazeldine was sometimes a trespasser, ine 
deer-.stealers were very hold at that time, it being just 
the breaking out of the war, when men were becoming uns^tlea. 
And so it chanced that one day, in the chase, 1 found wo 
fellows, with their faces bHoked, and shirts over their clothes, 
carrying as prime a buck between them as any was in the 
I was upon them in the instant ; one escaped, but I got hold 
of the other fellow, and who should it prove to be but trusty 
Phil Hazeldine ! Well, I don’t know whether it was ^&ht or 
wrong, but he was my old friend and pot-companion, and I took 
his word for amendment in future ; and he helped me to hang 
up the deer on a tree, and I came hack with a horse to 
him to the lodge, and tell the knight the story, all hifr Pl^ ® 
name. But the rogues had been too clever for me ; for they 



The haunch to thee, 

The breast to me, 

The hide and the horns for the keeper’s fee. 

.^d this I knew for one of Phil’s mad pranks, that he would 
play in those days with any lad in the country. But I w^ so 
nettled, that I made the deer’s hide he cnrried and_ dressed hy 
a tanner, and swore that it should he his winding-sheet or 
mme j and though I had long repented niy rash oath, 

Doctor, you see what it has come to : though I forgot it, the 
Devil did not.’ 
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* It -was a very wrong thing to make a vow so sinful,' said 
Rochecliffe ; ‘ but it would have been greatly worse had you 
endeavoured to keep it. Therefore, I bid you cheer up,’ said 
the good divine ; ‘ for in this unhappy case I could not have 
OTshed, after what I have heard from Phoebe and yourself, that 
you should have kept your hand still, though I may regret 
that the blow has proved fatal. Nevertheless, thou hast done 
even that which was done by the great and inspired legislator, 
when he beheld an Egyptian tyrannising over a Hebrew, saving 
that, ill the case present, it was a female, when, says the • 
Septuagint, Percinisum Egypthim ahscondit sabiilo, the mean- 
ing whereof I will explain to you another time. "Wlierefore, 

I exhort you not to grieve beyond measure ; for, although this 
circumstance is unhappy in time and place, yet, from what 
Pheebe hath informed me of yonder wretch’s opinions, it is 
much to be regretted that his brains had not been lieaten 
out in his cradle, rather than that he had grown up to be 
one of those Grindletonians, or Muggletonians, in whom is 
the perfection of every foul and blasphemous heresy^, united 
with such an universal practice of hypocritical assentation as 
would deceive their master, even Satan himseF.’ 

‘ Nevertheless, sir,’ said the forester, ‘ I hope you ivill bestow 
some of the service of the church on this poor man, as it was 
his last wish, naming you, sir, at the same time ; and unless 
this were done, I should scarce dare to walk out in the dark 
again, for my whole life.’ 

‘Thou art a silly fellow; but if,’ continued the Doctor, ‘he 
named me as he departed, and desired the last rites of the 
church, there was,_ it may be, a turning from evil and a seek- 
ing to good even in his last moments ; and if Heaven granted 
him grace to form a prayer so fitting, wherefore should man 
refuse it? All I fear is the briefness of time.’ 


‘ Nay, your reverence may cut the service somewhat short ’ 
said Joceline ; ‘ assuredly he does not deserve the whole of it • 
only if something were not to be done, I believe I should App 
the country. They were his last words ; and methinks Iip 
Bevis with his glove to put me in mind of them.’ 

‘Out, fool! Do you think,’ said the Doctor 
send gauntlets to the living, Hke knights in a romance • oH? 
so, wo^d they choose dogs to carry their challenges ? ' I Vfl 
thee, fool, the cause was natural enough Bpvf- ' 
about, found the body, aud brought le kW “r® 

intimate rvhere it was lying, and to requirf assistaJeT ^ 
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such is the high instinct of these animals towards one in 
peril.’ 

‘Nay, if you think so, Doctor,’ said Joceline; ‘and, doubt- 
less, I must say, Bevis took an interest in the man — if indeed 
it was not something worse in the shape of Bevis, for me- 
thought his eyes looked wild and fiery, as if he would have 
spoken.’ 

As he talked thus, Joceline rather hung bad?:, and in doing 
so displeased the Doctor, who exclaimed, ‘ Come along thou 
lazy laggard. Art thou a soldier, and a brave one, and so 
much afraid of a dead man ? ' Thou hast killed men in battle 
and in chase, I warrant thee.’ 

‘Ay, but their backs were to me,’ said Joceline: ‘I never 
saw one of them cast back his head and glare at me as yonder 
fellow did, his eye retaining a glance of hatred, mixed with 
terror and reproach, till it became fixed like a jelly. And 
were you not with me, and my master’s concerns, and some- 
thing else, very deeply at stake, I promise you I would not 

Woodstock.’ 

must, though,’ said the Doctor, suddenly pausing, 
tor here is the place where he lies. Come hither deep into 
the copse; take care of stumbling. Here is a place just fit- 
^a’ draw the briers over the grave afterwards.’ 

As the Doctor thus issued his directions, he assisted also in 
rhV them ; and while his attendant laboured to 

Dif ^ ®“¥mw and misshapen grave, a task which the state of 
nf with roots and hardened by the influence 

frost, rendered very dif&cult, the divine read a few 
iKa funeral service, partly in order to appease 

liplr? terrors of Joceline, and partly because he 

nno Ju ^ j conscience not to deny the church’s rites to 
one who had requested their aid in extremity. 



CHAPTER XXXII 


Case ye, case ye, on witli your vizards. 

Senry IT. 


T he company whom we had left in Victor Lee’s parlour 
were about to separate for the night, and had risen to 
take a formal leave of each other, when a tap was heard 
at the hall-door. Albert, the vidette of the party, hastened to 
open it, enjoining, as he left the room, the rest to remain quiet, 
until he had ascertained the cause of the knocking. When he 
gained the portal, he called to know who was there, and what 
they wanted at so late an hour. 

‘ It is only me,’ answered a treble voice. 

‘ And what is your name, my little fellow ? ’ said Albert. 

‘ Spitfire, sir, ’ replied the voice without. 

‘ Spitfire ? ’ said Albert. 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied the voice ; ‘all the world calls me so and 
Colonel Everard himself. But my name is Spittal for all that ’ 

‘ Colonel Everard ! arrive you from him 1 ’ demanded young 
Lee. 


‘No, sir; I come, sir, from Eoger Wildrake, Esquire r 
Squattlesea Mere, if it like you,’ said the boy; ‘and I hav 
brought a token to Mistress Lee, which I am to mve into bf 
own hands, if you would but open the door, sir, and let me 
but I can do nothing with a three-inch board between us ’ 

‘It is some fteak of that drunken rakehelL’ said Alw’ • 
low voice, to his sister, who had crept out after him nn r 
‘Yet, let us not be hasty in concluding so ’ said fba * 
y; ‘at this moment the least trifle mfv hi, n? 



xNuy, uuumug very vaiuaoie neither,' renlied ‘ ^ i 

he was so anxious you should get it that 
window as one would chuck out a kitten tbt.? 
stopped by the soldiers.’ “ I might not b 
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■ ‘ Hear you 1 ’ said Alice to her brother. ‘ TJndo the gate, for 
God’s sake.’ 

Her brother, to whom her feelings of suspicion were now 
sufficiently communicated, opened the gate in haste, and ad- 
mitted^ the hoy, whose appearance, not much dissimilar to that 
of a skinned rabbit in a hvery, or a monkey, at a fair, would 
at another time have furnished them with amusement. The 
urchin messenger entered the hall, maldng several odd bows 
and congas, and delivered the woodcock’s feather ^ with much 
ceremony to the young lady, assuring her it was the prize she 
had won upon a wager about hawking. 

‘ I prithee, my little man,’ said Albert, ‘ was your master 
drunk or sober when he sent thee all this way with a feather 
at this time of night V 

‘With reverence, sir,’ said the boy, ‘he was what he calls 
sober, and what I would call concerned in ‘liquor for any other 
person.’ 

fhe drunken coxcomb 1 ’ said Albert. ‘ There is a 

1.1 ^^id tell thy master to break his jests on 

suitable persons and at fitting i^es.’ 

•f * ^ minute,’ exclaimed Alice j ‘ we must not go too 

last, tins craves wary walking.’ 

Wbir Albert — ‘all this work about a feather! 

who can suck intelligence out of every 
this ’ ^ ^ ’^^SPie would suck an egg, could make nothing of 


without him then,’ said Alice, 
your master’^^^ herself to the boy — ‘ So there are strangers at 

said^Sphfo^^ E'^^erard’s, madam, which is the same thing,’ 

SQpi^o^e?^^^^ manner of strangers,’ said Alice; ‘guests, I 


tbemsp’lwi^^^^l^’ boy — ‘a sort of guests that ma 

iv'elcome wherever they come, if they meet not 

‘ £ lanffiord- soldiers, madam.’ 

Albert. lying at Woodstock?’ sa 


and steel\rfo^f Spitfire, ‘newcomers, with gallant buff-coatf 
and commander -your honom 

Bill Spitfire nevS ^ ^ 

See SI anal of Danger. 


Note 11. 
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‘ Was he tall or short 1 ’ said Albert, now much alarmed. 

' Neither one nor other/ said the boy : ‘ stout made, with 
slouching shoulders, a nose large, and a face one would not 
like to say No ” to. He had several officers with him. I 
saw him hut for a moment, but I shall' never forget him while 
I live.’ . , . . 

‘You are right,’ said Albert Lee to his sister, pulling her to 
one side — ‘ quite right ; the Archfiend himself is upon us ! ’ 

‘ And the feather,’ said Alice, whom fear had rendered ap- 
prehensive of slight tokens, ‘means flight, and a woodcock is 
a bird of pass^e.’ 

‘ You have hit it,’ said her brother ‘but the time has taken 
us cruelly short. Give the boy a trifle more — nothing that 
can excite suspicion — and dismiss him. I must summon Koche- 
cliffe and Joceline.’ 

He went accordingly, hut, unable to find those he sought, 
he returned with hasty steps to the parlour, where, in his 
character of Louis, the page was exerting himself to detain the 
old Icnight, who, while laughing at the tales he told him, was 
anxious to go to see what was passing in the hall. 

‘ "WTiat is the matter, Albert ? ’ said the old man ; ‘ who calls 
at the lodge at so undue an hour, and wherefore is the hall- 
door opened to them? I will not have my rules,. and the 
regulations laid down for keeping this house, broken through 
because I am old and poor. 'Why answer you not ? why keep 
a-chattering with Louis Kerneguy, and neither of you all the 
while minding what I say ? Daughter Alice, have you sense 
and civility enough to tell me what or who it is that is ad- 
mitted here contrary to my general orders ? ’ 

‘No one, sir,’ replied _ Alice ; ‘a boy brought a. message, 
which I fear is an alaiming one.’ 

‘.There is only fear, sir,’ said Albert, stepping forward, ‘that 
whereas we thought to have stayed with you till to-morrow* 
we must now take farewell of you to-night.’ ’ 

‘Not so, brother,’ said Alice, ‘you must stay and aid the 
defence here ; if you and Master Kerneguy are both missed 
the pursuit will be instant, and probably successful - but if 
you stay, the hiding-places about this house' will take some 
time to search. You can change coats with Kernemiv ton’ 

‘ Eight, noble wench,’ said Albert — ‘ most excellent. Ypq _1 
Louis, I remain as Kerneguy, you fly a.s young master Lpp ’ 

‘ I cannot see the justice of that,’ said Charles 

‘Nor I neither,’ said the knight, interfering. ‘Men come 
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and go, lay schemes, and alter them, in my house, without 
deigning to consult me ! And who is Master Kemeguy, or 
what is he to me, that my son must stay and take the chance 
of mischiei^ and this your Scotch page is to escape in his dress ? 

1 win have no such contrivance carried into effect, though it 
were the finest cobweb that was ever woven in Doctor Roche- , 
cliffe’s brains. I wish you no ill, Louis, thou art a lively 'hoy ; 
hut 1 have been somewhat too lightly treated in this, man.’ 

‘ I am fully of your opinion, Sir Henry,’ replied the person 
whom he addressed. ‘You have been, indeed, repaid for your 
hospitality by want of that confidence which could never have 
been so justly reposed. But the moment is come when I must 
say, in a word, I am that unfortunate Charles Stuart whose 
lot it has been to become the cause of ruin to his best friends, 
and whose present residence in your family threatens to bring 
destruction to you and all around you.’ 

‘Master Louis Kemeguy,’ said the Imight, very angrily, ‘I 
will teach you to choose the subjects of your mirth better 
when you address them to me ; and, moreover, very little 
provocation would make me desire to have an ounce or two of 
that malapert blood from you,’ 

• ‘ still sir for Godsake 1 ’ said Albert to his father. ‘ This 
IS indeed the King ; and such is the danger of his person, that 
eve^ nmi^nt we waste may bring round a fatal catastrophe,’ 
orood God ! said the_ father, clasping his hands together, 
n about to drop^ on Hs knees, ‘ has my earnest wish been 

such a manner as to make me pray 
It Md never taken place V ‘ 

Tn'c attempted to bend his knee to the King, kissed 

t p ’ ’'^hile large tears trickled fi'om his eyes, then said, 
i’m Majesty, I mean — permit me to sit 

and th^ Presence but one instant till my blood beats more freely, 


frrnnnfi . ^ ^ 1 ® ancient and faithful subject froin the 

dantrpr m that moment of fear, and anxiety, and 

in leading him to his seat, upon which he sunk 

beard^ ^i^head drooping upon his long white 

Alicp’ iTid All ^®°^scious tears mingling with its silver hairs, 

his insta^^ep^SiOTn^''"®^ 

the?ewlt,^"® under-keeper’s hut,’ said Albert, ‘and 

but eighteen or twenty miles off. If the horses can 

out carry you so far ’ • , 
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‘Will you not rather,’ interrupted Alice, ‘trust to the con- 
cealments of this place, so numerous and so well tried — 
Bochecliffe’s apartments, and the yet farther places of secrecy ? ’ 
‘ Alas 1 ’ said Albert, ‘ I Icnow them only by name. My 
father was sworn to confide them to hut one man, and he Imd 
chosen Bochecliffe.’ 

‘I prefer taking the field to any hiding-hole in England,’ 
said toe King. ‘ Could I but find my way to this hut where 
the horses are, I would try what arguments whip and spur 
could use to get them to the rendezvous, where I am to meet 
Sir Thomas Acland and fresh cattle. Come with me, Colonel 
Lee, and let us run for it. The Boundheads have beat us in 
battle ; but if it come to a walk or a race, I think I can show 
which has the best mettle.’ 


‘But then,’ said Albert, ‘we lose aU the time which may 
otherwise be gained by the defence of this house — leaving none 
here but my poor father, incapable firom his state of doing any- 
thing j and you will be instantly pursued by fresh horses, while 
ours are unfit for toe road. Oh, where is the villain Joceline 1 ’ 
‘ What can have become of Doctor Bochecliffe 1 ’ said Alice — 
‘he that is so ready with advice. Where can they be gone 1 
Oh, if my father could but rouse himself ! ' 

‘Your father is roused,’ said Sir Henry, rising and stepping 
up to them with aU the energy of fuU manhood in his counte- 
nance and motions. ‘ I did but gather my thoughts, for when 
did there fail a Lee when his king needed counsel or aid ? ’ He 
then began to speak, "with the ready and distinct utterance of 
a general at the head of an army, ordering every motion for 
attack and defence, unmoved himself, and his own energy 
compelling obedience, and that cheerful obedience, from all 
who heard him. ‘ Daughter,’ he said, ‘beat up Dame Jellicot. 
Let Phoebe rise, if she were dying, and secure doors and 
windows.’ 

‘ That hath been done regularly since — we have been thus 
far honoured,’ said his daughter, looking at the King - ‘yet 
let them go through the chambers once more.’ And' Alice 

retired to give the orders, and presently returned. 

The old knight proceeded, in the same decided tone of 
promptitude and despatch — ‘ Which is your first stage ? ’ 

‘ Gray’s --Bothebury, by HeMey, where Sir Thomas Acland 
and young KnoUes are to have horses in readiness,’ said 
‘ but how to get there with our weary cattle 1 ’ 

‘Trust me for that,’ said the knight; and proceeding with 
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the same tone of authority — ‘Your Majesty must instantly to 
Joceline’s lodge,’ he said, ‘ there are your horses and your means 
of flight. The secret places of this house, Avell managed, Avail 
keep the rebel dogs in play tAvo or three hours good. Roche- 
cliffe is, I fear, kidnapped, and his Independent hath hetraycd 
him. Would I had judged the villain better ! I Avoukl have 
struck him through at one of our trials of fence, Avith an 
unbated Aveapon, as Will says. But for your guide when on 
horseback, half a bowshot from Joeeline’s hut is that of old 
Martin the verdurer ; he is a score of years older than I, but 
as fresh as an old oak ; beat up his quarters, and let him ride vvith 
you for death and life. He will guide you to your relay, for no 
fox that ever earthed in the chase Ioioavs the country so A\*eU 
for seven leagues around.’ 

‘Excellent, my dearest father — excellent,’ said Albert; ‘I 
had forgot Martin the verdurer.’ 

‘ forget all,’ ansAvered the knight. ‘ Alas, that 

the limbs should fail, when the head which can best direct them 
— is come perhaps to its wisest ! ’ 

41. ' horses,’ said the King ; ‘ could Av^e not get 

fresh cattle V 


this time of night,’ answered Sir Henry; 
but tired horses may do much with care and looking to.’ 
e went hastily to the cabinet which stood in one of the 
le windows, and searched for something in the drawers, 
^ o^t one after another. 

A ^^ert, afraid that the intelli- 

which the old man disiilayed had been but a 
evening t^^ht l^iap, which was about to relapse into 

father, sharply; ‘is it for thee to 
hpad.5 preseime^ ^ Know, that were the whole Bound- 

s+nplr T out of Hell in present assemblage round Wood- 
that tViP royal hope of England by a way 

no g'less. Alice, my love, ask 

of ^eef ciY n to the kitchen, and fetch a slice or two 

maSme—’ cut them long, and thin, d’ye 

‘ We d^o of the mind,’_ said Albert apart to the King. 

‘I think ypnr Majesty harm, to listen to him.’ 

than YOU ’ ' ^.^d I know my father better 

Srs ^ to fulfil her father’s 
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> ’A ‘In Scotland, tbe Presby- 

‘ I tbiuk so, too, Bering in tbeir pulpits on my o^vn 

torian ministers, when tbund freedom to call me to my 

sins and those such name, for following 

face Jerohoam. or Eehoboam. o j that of 

the adr-ice never saw I more sbarpnMS and 

the greybeard for “^“rof that noble old man.’ , 

decision than m the cMntena he wm seeking. 

By tins time Sir D®nr> n prepared of tbe most 

‘ 111 this tin box, ^ be sm^ edicaments of tbe choicest and most 

cordial spices, mixed into ^ 

invigorating ^ V venison, a borse of spirit mil not flag 

covering of good b of fifteen miles pbour ; ^^d, please 

for five hour^at , P • ^ places your Majesty ii^ saf^y ; wbat 
God, toe fourth of t ^ occasion. 

remains may be Albert’s weary cattle shall be 

bow to administer toe^^^^^^ to devour 

ready, if Nay, waste not time in speech ; your 

tbe way, as old ^^Xtoo much honour in using what is your 
Majesty does ^_„gt is dear, Albert* and let bis Majesty 

own. No'^j see i ^ p^rts but iU, if any take the 

set off Instantly. ^ that are between night and 

chase after him for these oposed, in yonder sleepmg- 

day. CHiange dresses 

apartment; sometM g y^.^ . ^eal oyerloolm 

a principal pomt^ 1 fiat it was by daylight, and 

but you mention to ^p^^^ tbitber in utter 

under S'^^dance. ^ j you must let the colonel 

darkness and and command, yon wiE put yonr- 

go with me. ^d i Jgfend the house; only make what 

self to no taoubl ^ g -j o- n 

delay f“-?” ^VroyS and liege sovereign,’ ™d Sir Henry; 
.,,‘?%bSrt «”* temain here, and Ahce shall guide your 
‘fiut ^®® T_„i;ne’s but in bis stead. . . 

sS ’ ' “ra^d'^s l;: 

“ho had by this time returned to the aparb- 
‘"’’‘f'^and 2w doubt and apprehensmn m her look -an 
ment, ana ^ rpqerve under which be had.- placed his dis- 
“S gatoCS the mo^ng of the proposed duel, 
position lor K recoUection of bis previous con- 

duct^ He hastened to put a strong negative upon a proposal 
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But while Charles Stuart lives, he lives the obliged and indebted 
debtor of Sir Henry Lee.’ 

‘ Say not so, please your Majesty — say not so,' exclaimed 
the old man, struggling with the hysterical sobs which rose to 
his throat. ‘ He who might claim all cannot become indebted 
by accepting some small part.’ 

‘ Farewell, good friend — farewell ! ’ said the King ; ‘ thinh of 
me as a son, a brother to Albert and to Alice, who are, I see, 
already impatient. Give me a father’s blessing, and let me be 
gone.’ 


‘The God through whom kings reign bless your Majesty,’ 
said Sir Henry, kneeling and turning his reverend face and 
clasped hands up to Heaven — ‘ the Lord of Hosts bless yon, 
and save your Majesty from your present dangers, and bring 
you in His own good time to the safe possession of the crown 
that is your due ! ’ 

paries received his blessing like that of a father, and Alice 
and he departed on their journey. 

As they left the apartment, the old Imight let his hands sink 
concluded this fervent ejaculation, his head sinking 
at the same tune. His son dared not disturb his meditation, 
yet leared the strength of his feelings might overcome that of 
1 might fall into a swoon. At 

mi to approach and gradual!}’' 'touch him. 

nlorf ^ ™ght sta^d to his feet, and was at once the same 

director ,vMch he had show 

Tif ®^^d, ‘ -we must be up aud doing, 

wnrfhiot’ , ^^^'i^d^caded traitors, that call him dissolute and 
Martirr ^ V feelings worthy the son of the blessed 

hflVA^aT.,'11 extremity of danger, he would 

fbp csUi safety rather than take Alice’s guidance, when 

intPTicsanrY^m 1 doubt about going. Pr'offigacy is 

hast ®^fish, and thinlrs not of the feelings of others. But 

^hen theylStth^halV ^ 

when‘^T^rp+ out at the little postern,’ said the colonel ; ‘ and 
‘ Jov ^ I ^ad found you ilL’ . ■ , 

doubt fn pro! Albert. I cannot allow a thought of 

of an hiinrlrf-i God will not desert the descendant 

the ruffians rightftl heir will not be given up to 

me I am Rnro ^ ^ he took leave of 

me, 1 am sure of It. Wouldst not die for him, boy ?’ 
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‘If I ky my life doAvn for him to-night,’ said Albert, ‘I 
would only regret because I should not hear of his escape 
to-morrow/ 

‘Well, let us to this gear,’ said the km'ght; ‘ think’st thou 
that thou know’st enough of his manner, clad as thou art in 
his dress, to induce the women to believe thee to be the page 
Kenieguy 1 ’ 

‘ Umph,’ replied Albert, ‘ it is not easy to bear out a personi- 
fication of the King,_ when women arc in the case. But there 
is only a very little light below, and I can tr}’'/ 

‘ l)o so instantly,’ said his father ; ‘ the Icnaves wiU be here 
presently/ 

iVlbert accordingly left the apartment, while the knight 
continued — ‘ If the women be actually persuaded that Kemeguy 
is still here, it will add strength to my plot ; the beagles ’^vill 
open on a false scent, and the royal stag be safe in cover ere 
they regain the slot of him. Then to draw them on ftom hiding- 
place to hiding-place I Why, the east will be grey before they 
have sought the half of them. Yes, I will play at bob-cherry 
with them, hold the bait to their nose which they are never to 
gorge upon. I will drag a trail for them which Avill take them 
some time to puzzle out. But at what cost do I do this 1 ’ 
continued the old knight, interrupting his own joyous soliloquy. 
‘Oh, Absalom — Absalom, my son — my son! But let him 
go ; he can but die as his fathers have died, and in the cause 
for which they lived. But he comes. Hush ! Albert, hast thou 
.succeeded*? hast thou taken royalty upon thee so as to pass 
current?’ 

‘I have, sir,’ replied Albert; ‘the women will swear that 
Louis Kemeguy was in the house this very last minute.’ 

‘Eight, for they are good and faithful creatures,’ said the 
knight, ‘and would swear what was for his Majesty’s safety at 
any rate ; yet they will do it with more nature and effect if 
they believe they are swearing truth. How didst thou impress 
the deceit upon them 

‘By a tri^g adoption of the royal manner, sir, not worth 
mentioning.’ 

‘Out, rogue!’ replied the knight. ‘I fear the Kina’s 
character will suffer under your mummery.’ ® 

‘Umph,’ said Albert, muttering what he dared not utter 
aloud, ‘were I to follow the example close up, I know whose 
character would be in the greatest danger.’ 

‘Well, how we must adjust the defence of the outworks the 
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signals, etc., betwixt us both, and tbe best way to baffle tbe 
enemy for the longest time possible.’ He then again had re- 
course to the secret drawers of his cabinet, and pulled out a 
piece of parchment, on which was a plan. ‘ This,^ said he, ‘ is 
a scheme of the citodel, as I call it, which may hold out long 
enough after you have been forced to evacuate the places of 
retreat you are already acquainted with. The ranger was 
always sworn to keep this plan secret, save from one person 
only, in case of sudden death. Let us sit down and study it 
together/ 

They accordingly adjusted their measures in a manner which 
will better show itself from what afterwards took place than 
were we to state the various schemes which they proposed, and 
provisions made against events that did not arrive. 

At length young Lee, armed and provided with some food 
and liquor, took leave of his father, and went and shut himself 
up in Victor Lee’s apartment, from which was an opening to the 
labyrinth of private apartments, or hiding-places, that had 
served the associates so well in the fantastic tricks which they 
had played off at the expense of the Commissioners of the 
Commonwealth. 

‘I trust,’ said Sir Henry, sitting down by his desk, after 
having taken a tender farewell of his son, ‘that Rochecliffe has 
not blabbed out the secret of the plot to yonder fellow Tomkins, 
-who was not unlikely to prate of it out of school But here am 
I seated, perhaps for the last time, with my Bible on the one 
hand and old "Will on the other, prepared, thank Grod, to die as 
I have lived. I marvel they come not yet,’ he said, after waiting 
for some feme ; I always thought the Devil had a smarter spur 
to gi'v^o his agents, when they were upon his own special service. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 


But, see, his face is hlack, and full of blood ; 

His eyeballs further out than when he lived. 

Staring full ghastly like a strangled man ; 

His hair uprear’d, his nostrils stretch’d -with struggling ; 

His hands abroad display'd, as one who grasp’d • ’ 

And tugg’d for life, but was by strength subdued. 

Henry VI. Part IT. 


H at those whose unpleasant visit Sir Henry expected 
come straight to the lodge, instead of staying for three 
hours at Woodstock, they would have secured their 
prey. But the Familist, partly to_ prevent the King’s escape 
partly to render himself of more importance in the affair, had 
represented the party at_ the lodge as being constantly on the 
alert, and had therefore inculcated upon Cromwell the necessity 
of his remaining quiet until he (Tomkins) should appear to 
give him notice that the household were retired to rest. On 
this condition he undertook, not only to discover the apartment 
in which the unfortunate Charles slept, but, if possible, to find 
some mode of fastening the door on the outside, so as to render 
flight impossible. He had also promised to secure the key of a 
postern, by which the soldiers might be admitted into the house 
without exciting alarm. Hay, the matter might, by means of 
his local knowledge, be managed, as he represented it, with such 
security, that he would undertake to place his Excellency or 
whomsoever he might appoint for the service, by the side of 
Charles Stuart’s bed, ere he had slept off the last night’s claret 
Above aU, he had stated that, from the style of the old house 

f.boTO -ardTP Tnfi.nv "nn snctorpa a-nr? T\r»al-nT.-ri o j i ^ 
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othe^sethe success of the whole eiiterpnse might be endam 
gered. He had therefore besought CromweU to wait for him 
at the ^ullage he found him not there on his arrival • and 
assured him that the marching and countermarching of soldiers 
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?as at present so common, that, even if any^ news were carried 
0 the lodge that fresh troops had arrived in the borough, so 
irdinary a circumstance would not give them the least alarnn 
le recommended that the soldiers chosen for this service should 
)e such as could he depended upon — no fainters in spirit — none 
A^ho turn hack from Mount Gilead for fear of the Amaleldtes, 
Dut men of war, accustomed to strike with the sword, and to 
leed no second blow. Finally, he represented that it would 
36 wisely done if the General should put Pearson, or any other 
3fficer whom he could completely trust, into the command^ of 
the detachment, and keep his own person, if he should think 
it proper to attend, secret even from the soldiers. 

All this man’s counsels Cromwell had punctually followed 
He had travelled in the van of this detachment of one hundred 
picked soldiers whom he had selected for the service — men of 
dauntless resolution, bred in a thousand dangers, and who were 
steeled against aU feelings of hesitation and compassion by the 
deep and gloomy fanaticism which was their chief principle of 
action — men to whom, as their general, and no less as the chief 
among the elect, the commands of Oliver were like a commission 
from the Deity. 

^^d deep was the General’s mortification at the unex- 
pected absence of the jpersonage on whose agency he so con- 
ndentiy reckoned, and many conjectures he formed as to the 
^use ot such mysterious conduct. Sometimes he thought 
iomlcms had been overcome by liquor, a frailty to which 
Oromwell knew him to be addicted : and when he held this 
5 kscharged his wrath in maledictions, which, of a dif- 
-.S • u ^ s-iid curses of the Cavaliers, had 

as much blasphemy, and more determined malev- 
other times he thought some unexpected alarm, 
nf drunken Cavalier revel, had caused the family 

I'O make later hours than usual. To this 
appeared the most probable of any, his mind 
QTv ^oourred ; and it was the hope that Tomkins would stiU 
appear at the rendezvous which induced him to remain at the 

roo^^ve communication from his emissary, 
amaid or eiidangering the success of the enterprise by any 

^mature exertion on his own part. . 

of jP e meantime, Cromwell, .finding it no longer possible 
the personal presence, disposed of everything so as to 

me, I a^,^^ a minute’s notice. Half his soldiers he caused to 
and had the horses put into quarters ; the other halt 
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were directed to keep their horses saddled, and themselves 
ready to mount at an instant’s warning. The men were brought 
into the house by turns, and had_ some refreshment, leaving a 
sufficient guard on the horses, which was changed from time to 
time. 

Thus Cromwell waited with no little uncertainty, often 
casting an anxious eye upon Colonel Everard, who, he sus-. 
pected, could, if he chose it, well supply the place of his absent 
confidant. Everard endured this cahnly, with unaltered counte- 
nance, and brow neither ruffled nor dejected. 

Midnight at length tolled, and it became necessary to take 
some decisive step. Tomkins might have been treacherous ; or, 
a suspicion which approached more near to the reality, his 
intrigue might have been discovered, and he himself murdered, , 
or Mdnapped, by the vengeful Royalists. In a word, if any 
use was to be made of the chance which fortune afforded ofi 
securing the most formidable claimant of the supreme power, . 
which he already aimed at, no farther time was to be lost. He 
at length gave orders to Pearson to get the men underarms;, 
he directed him concerning the mode of forming them, and 
that they should march with the utmost possible silence ; dr,: 
as it was given out in the orders, ‘ Even as Gideon marched in 
silence, when he went down against the camp of the Midianites,' 
with only Phurah -his servant. Perad venture,’ continued this- 
strange document, ‘ we too may learn of what yonder Midianites 
have dreamed.’ 

A single patrol, followed by a corporal and five steady, expe- 
rienced soldiers, formed the advanced guard of the party; then 
followed the main body. A rear-guard of ten men guarded 
Everard and the minister. Cromwell required the. attendance 
of the former, as it might be necessary to examine him, or con- 
front him with others ; and he carried Master Holdenough with 
him, because he might escape if left behind, and perhaps raise 
some tumult in the village. The Presbyterians, though they, 
not only concurred with, but led the way in, the civil war, were 
"at its conclusion highly dissatisfied with the ascendency of the 
military sectaries, and not to be tjmsted as cordial agents in any- 
thing where their interest was concerned. The infantry, being 
disposed of as we have noticed, marched off from the left of their 
line, Cromwell and Pearson, both on foot, keeping at the head 
of the centre or main body of the detachment. They were all 
armed with petronels, short guns similar to the modern cara- 
bine, and, like them, used by horsemen. They marched in the 
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most profound silence and with the utmost regularity, the whole 
body moving like one man. 

About one hundred yards behind the rearmost of the dis- 
mounted party came the troopers who remained on horseback ; 
and it seemed as if even the irrational animals were sensible 
to CromweU’s orders, for the horses did not neigh, and even 
appeared to place their feet on the earth cautiously, and with 
less noise than usual. 



BuiuruB uy wmspers ms caution respecting silence, wmie rno 
men, surprised and delighted to find themselves under the 
command of their renowned general, and destined, doubtless, 
for some secret service of high import, used the utmost pre- 
caution in attending to his reiterated orders. 

They marched down the street of the little borough in the 
order we have mentioned. , Few of the townsmen were abroad ; 

ot two who had protracted the orgies of the evening 
to that unusual hour were too happy to escape the notice of a 
strong party of soldiers, who often acted in the character of 
police, to mquire about their purpose for being under arms so 
^ fliey were pursuing. 

yxtemal gate of the chase had, ever since the party 
had arrived at Woodstock, been strictly guarded by three file 

anrl Communication between the lodge 

bpPTi n Wildrake’s emissary, who had o^n 

forp<;<- similar mischievous excursions, in the 

breaeh men’s vigilance by climbing .over a 

of the Wll well acquainted, in a different part 

and the advanced guard of CromweU’s 
to thp r ^ whispered challenge was exchanged, according 
wprp fr>Ti discipline. The infantry entered the park, and 
hsTfl TA J^y fhe cavalry, who were directed to avoid the 
wlL 1 ’ possible upon the turf which 

wTr S avenue. Here, too, an additional precaution 

the wnn^o^ of foot soldiers being detached to search- 

of resistflriAa^ either hand, and make prisoner, or, in the event 
there nrif^Q ’ fe death, any whom they might find lurlang 

soever. ^ 

Cromwell i ^o^^^er began to show itself as propitious to 

suceessfiil had_found most incidents in the course of his 

evendhiufr anT* which had hitherto obscured 

evei^anmg, and rendered marching in the wood embarrassing 
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and difficult, bad now given way to the moon, which, after 
many efforts, at length forced her way through the vapour, and 
hung her dim dull cresset in the heavens, which she enlightened, 
as the dying lamp of an anchorite does the ceU in which he 
reposes. The party were in sight of the front of the palace, 
when Holdenough whispered to Everard, as they walked near 
each other — ‘ See ye not — yonder flutters the mysterious light 
in the tun-et of the incontinent Rosamond? This night will 
try whether the devil of the sectaries or the devil of the 
Malignants shall prove the stronger. 0, sing jubilee, for the 
kingdom of Satan is divided against itself ! ’ 

&re the divine was interrupted by a non-commissioned 
officer, who came hastil}^, yet with noiseless steps, to say, in a 
low stern whisper — ‘Silence, prisoner in the rear — silence, on 
pain of death.' 

A moment afterwards the whole party stopped their march, 
the word ‘ halt ’ being passed from one to another, and instantly 
obeyed. 

The cause of this interruption was the hasty return of one 
of the flanking party to the main body, bringing news to 
Cromwell that they had seen a light in the wood at some 
distance on the left. 

‘ What can it be ? ’_ said Cromwell, his low stem voice, even 
in a whisper, making itself distinctly heard. ‘ Does it move, or 
is it stationary ? ’ . . 

‘ So far as we can judge, it moveth not,' answered the trooper. 

‘ Strange — there is no cottage near the spot where it is seen.' 

‘So please your Excellency, it may be a device of Sathan,’ 
said Corporal Humgudgeon, snuffling through his nose; ‘he is 
mighty powerful in these parts of late.' 

‘So please your idiocy, thou art an ass,’ said Cromwell; but, 
instantly recollecting that the corporal had been one of the 
adjutators or tribunes of the common soldiers, and was there- 
fore to be treated with suitable respect, he said, ‘Nevertheless, 
if it be the device of Satan, please it the Lord we will resist 
him, and the foul slave shall fly from us. Pearson,’ he said 
resuming his soldier-like brevity, ‘take four file, and see what 
is yonder. No— the knaves may shrink from thee. Go thou 
straight to the lodge ; invest it in the way we agreed, so that a 
bird shall not escape out of it ; form an outer and an inward 
ring of sentinels, but give no alarm until I come. Should any 
attempt to escape, kill them.’ He spoke that command with 
terrible emphasis. ‘Kill them on the spot,’ he repeated ‘be 
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they, wlio or what they will. Better so than trouble the 
Commonwealth with prisoners.’ 

Pearson heard, and proceeded to obey his commander’s, 
orders. 

Meanwhile, the ^ future Protector disposed the small force 
which remained with him in such a manner that they should 
approach from different points at once the light which excited 
his suspicions, and gave them orders to creep as near to it as 
they could, taking^ care not to lose each other’s support, and to 
be ready to rush in at the same moment when he should give 
the sign, which was to be a loud whistle. Anxious to ascertain 
the truth with his own eyes, Cromwell, who had by instinct 
all the habits of military foresight which, in others, are the 
result of professional education and long experience, advanced 
upon the object of his curiosity. He skulked from tree to 
tree wi^ the light step and prowling sagacity of an Indian 
bush-fighter; and before any of his men had approached so 
near as to descry them, he saw, by the lantern which was 
placed on the ground, two men, who had been engaged in 
nigging what seemed to be an ill-made grave. Near them lay 
extended something wrapped in a deer’s hide, which greatly 
resembled the dead body of a man. They spoke together in a 
ow voice, yet so that their dangerous auditor could perfectly 
overhear what they said 

It is done at last,’ said one — ‘ the worst and hardest labour 

^ believe there is no luck about me 
lelt. My very arms feel as if they did not belong to me ; and, 

as hard as I would, I could not gather 
warmth m my limbs, 

treatog 

my. heart,’ said Joceline; ‘I scarce 
seems 'warm again. It is strange, and a charm 

doiuff -whai TH hours in 

Puple i\SfTone^^^ ^ 

Pochecliffp® spadesmen enough,’ answered Doctor 

horn^td I to to^is tools -thou to thy hugle- 

courW: <^Ther. _ But do not be dis- 


couraged : it ifi Ti '"‘I'nwi- J5UT} QO not oe ais- 

roots,^Avliich reodpto? ^ the ground, and the number of 
rites done to this unbamw difficult. And now, all due 
service of the church having read over him the 
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in this place of last repose ; there will he small lack of him 
above ground. So cheer up thy^ head, man, like a soldier as 
thou art ; we have read the service over his body, and should 
times permit it, we will have him removed to consecrated 
ground, though be is all unworthy of such favour. Here, help 
me to lay him in the earth ; we will drag briers and thorns 
over the spot when we have shovelled dust upon dust ; and do 
thou think of this chance more manfully ; and remember, thy 
secret is in thine own keeping.’ 

‘ I cannot answer for that,’ said Joceline. ‘ Methinks the 
very night winds among the leaves \vill tell pf what we have 
been doing ; mcthinlcs the trees themselves will say, “ There is 
a dead corpse lies among our roots.” Witnesses are soon found 
when blood hath been spilled.’ 

‘They are so, and that right early,' exclaimed Cromwell, 
starting from the thicket, lajdng hold on Joceline, and putting 
a pistol to his head. -At any other period of his life, the 
forester would, even against the odds of numbers, have made 
a desperate resistance ; but the horror he had felt at the 
slaughter of an old companion, although in defence of his own 
life, together with fatigue and surprise, had altogether un- 
manned him, and he was seized as easily as a sheep is secured 
by the butcher. Doctor Kochecliffe offered soihe resistance, 
but was presently secured by the soldiers who pressed around 

‘Look, some of you,’ said Cromwell, ‘what corpse this is 
upon whom these lewd sons of Belial have done a murder. 
Corporal Grace-be-here Humgudgeon, see if thou knowest the 
ffico/ 

‘ i profess I do, even as I should do mine own in a mirror,’ 
snuffled the corporal, after looking on the countenance of the 
dead man by the help of the lantern. ‘ Of a verity it is our 
trusty brother in the faith, Joseph Tomkins,’ 

‘Tomkins!’ exclaimed Cromwell, springing forward and 
satisfying himself with a glance at the features of the corpse 

‘ Tomkins ! and murdered, as the fracture of the temple 

intimates ! Dogs that ye are, confess the truth. You have 
murdered him because you have discovered his treachery — I 
should say his true spirit inwards the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land, and his hatred of those complots in which you would 
have engaged his honest simplicity,’ 

‘Ay,’ said Grace-be-here Humgudgeon, ‘and then to misuse 
his dead body with your Papistical doctrines, as if you had 
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crammed cold porridge into its cold moutti. I pray thee. 
General, let these men’s bonds be made strong.’ 

‘ Forbear, corporal,’ said Cromwell ; ‘ our time presses. 
Friend, to you, whom I believe to be Doctor Anthony [Albany] 
Kochecliffe by name and surname, I have to give the choice of 
being hanged at daybreak to-morrow, or making atonement for 
the murder of one of the Lord’s people by telling what thou 
knowest of the secrets which are in yonder house.’ 

‘ Truly, sir,’ replied Eochecliife, ‘ you found me but in my 
duty as a clergyman interring the dead; and respecting 
answering your questions, I am determined m3’’self, and do 

advise my fellow-sufferer on this occasion ’ 

‘Remove him,’ said Cromwell; ‘I Imow his stiffneckedness 
of old, though I have made him plough in my farrow, when he 
thought he was turning up his own swathe. Remove him to 
the rear, and bring hither the other fellow. Come thou here 
~ this way — closer — closer. Corporal Grace-be-here, do thou 
keep thy hand upon the belt with which he. is bound. We 
must take care of our life for the sake of this distracted 
country, though, lack-a-day, for its own proper worth we could 
peril it for a pin’s point. Now, mark me, fellow, choose betwixt 
buying thy life by a full confession or being tucked presently 
^ OHS of these old oaks. How likest thou that 1 ’ 

Truly, master,’ answered the under-keeper, affecting more 
Rusticity than was natural to him, for his frequent intercourse 
with Sir Henry Lee had partly softened and polished his man- 

Is like to bear a lusty acorn, that is all.’ 
Dally not with me, friend,’ continued Oliver ; ‘ I profess to 
tnee in sincerity I am no trifler. What guests have you seen 
M yonder house called the lodge V 

Many a brave guest in my day, Fse warrant ye, master,’ 
«aid Jocehne. ‘ Ah, to see how the chimneys used to smoke 
?ome twelve years back ! Ah, sir, a sniff of it would have 
mned a poor man.’ , 

Out, rascal! said the General, ‘ dost thou jeer me"? Tell 
1 \ g'lssts have been of late in the lodge; and 

finr> assured that, in rendering me this satisfac- 

TATifi shaft not only rescue thy neck from the halter, but 
ail acceptable service to the state, and one which I 
wnnl? rewarded. For, truly, I am not of those who 

hiif the ram fall only on the proud and stately plants, 

^ar as my poor wishes and prayers are 
concerned, that it should also fall upon the lowly and humble 
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grass and coni, that the heiirt of the husbandman may be re- 
joiced, and that, as the cedar of Lebanon waxes in its height, 
in its boughs, and in its roots, so may the humble and lowly 
hyssop that groweth upon the walls flourish, and — and, 
truly Uuderstand’st thou me, loiave? ^ 

‘Not entirel}", if it jilease your honour,’ said Joceline ; ‘but 
it sounds as if you were pr^ching a sermon, and has a mar- 
vellous twang of doctrine inth it.’ 

‘ Then, in one word, thou knowest there is one Louis Kerne- 
guy, or Gamego, or some such name, in hiding at the lodge 
yonder ? ’ 

‘Nay, sir,’ replied the under-keeper, ‘there have been many' 
coming and going since Worcester field; and how should I 
know who they arel jMy service is out of doors, I trow.’ 

‘ A thousand pounds,’ said Cromwell, ‘ do I tell down to thee, 
if thou canst place that boy in my power.’ 

‘A thousand pounds is a marvellous matter, sir,’ said Joce- 
line ; ‘but I have more blood on my hand than I like already. 

I know not how the price of life may thrive ; and, ’scape or hang, 

I have no mind to 

‘ Away ^vith him to the rear,’ said the General ; ‘and let him 
not speak with his yoke-fellow yonder. Fool that I am, to waste 
time m expecting to get milk firom mules. Move on towards 

the lodge.’ ^ , 

They moved with the same silence as formerly, notwithstand- 
ing the difficulties which they encountered from being unac- 
quainted with the road and its various intricacies. At length 
they were challenged, in a^ low voice, by one of their own 
sentinels, two concentric circles of whom bad been placed 
around the lodge, so close to each other as to preclude the 
possibility of an individual escaping from within. The outer 
guard was maintained partly by horse upon the roads and open 
lawn, and where the ground was broken and bushy by infantry. 
The iimer circle was guarded by foot soldiers only. The whole 
were in the highest degree alert, expecting some interesting and 
important consequences from the unusual expedition on which 
they were engaged. , - 1 

‘ Any news, Pearson 1 said the General to his aide-de-camn 
who came instantly, to report to his superior. 

He received for answer, ‘ None.’ 

Cromwell led his officer forward just opposite to the door of 
the lodge, and there paused betwixt the circles of auard^ 
that their conversation could not be overheard ’ 
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He tlien pursued, his inquiry, demanding — ‘Were there any 
lights, any appearances of stirring — any attempt at sally — any 
preparation for defence 1 ^ 

‘ All as silent as the valley of the shadow of death, even as 
the vale of Jehosaphat.’ 

‘Pshaw ! tell me not of Jehosaphat, Pearson,’ said Cromwell 
‘ These words^ are good for others, hut not for thee. Speak 
plainly, and like a blunt soldier as thou art. Each man hath 
his own mode of speech ; and bluntness, not sanctity, is thine.’ 

‘Well, then, nothing has been stirring,’ said Pearson. ‘Yet 
peradventure ’ 

‘ Peradventure not me,’ said Cromwell, ‘or thou wilt tempt 
me to knock thy teeth out. I ever distrust a man when ne 
speafe after another fashion from, his own.’ 

‘ Zounds ! Jet me speak to an end,’ answered Pearson, ‘and 
^ language 3 '-our Excellency will.’ 

u + r 2;ounds,” friend,’ said Oliver, ‘ showeth little of grace, 
but ^nch of sincerity. Go to, then — thou knowest I love and 
trust thee. Hast thou kept close watch 1 It behoves us to 
Know that, before giving the alarm.’ 

Un my soul,’ said Pearson, ‘ I have watched as closely as a 
^*^^se-hole. It is beyond possibility that an^hing 

u a have eluded our vigilance, or even stirred within the 
house,^ without our being aware of it.’ 

IS .^611, said Cromwell; ‘thy services shall not be for- 
Jij Pearson. Thou canst not preach and pray, but thou 
amends orders, Gilbert Pearson, and that may make 

ino ^ thank your Excellency,’ replied Pearson; ‘hut T beg 
chime in with the humours of the times. A poor 
teikw hath no right to hold himself singular.’ 

e paused, expecting Cromwell’s orders what next was to be 
^ot a little surprised that the General’s active 
spirit had suffered him, during a moment so critical 
thought upon a circumstance so trivial as his 
^ P®onhar mode of expressing himself. He wondered 
had "^hen, by a brighter gleam of moonshine than he 

1 observed that Cromwell was standing 
had tal'PTi’ kands supported upon his sword, which he 
m-ound kis stern brows bent on the 

mterfere ^^^ted for some time impatiently, yet afraid to 
mclancholv should awaken this unwonted fit of ill-timed 
y into anger and impatience. He listened to the 
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muttering sounds which escaped from the half-opening lips of 
his principal, in which the w’ords, ‘ hard necessity,’ which oc- 
curred more than once, were all of which the sense could be 
distinguished. ‘ My Lord General,’ at length he said, ‘ time 
flies.’ 

‘ Peace, busy fiend, and urge me not ! ’ said Cromwell. 

‘ Think’st thou, like other fools, that I have made a paction 
with the Devil for success, and am bound to do my work -within 
an appointed hour, lest the spell should lose its force 1 ’ 

‘ I only think, my Lord General,’ said Pearson, ‘ that Fortune 
has put into your offer what you have long desired to make 
prize of, and that you hesitate.’ 

Cromwell sighed deeply as he pswered, ‘Ah, Pearson, in 
this troubled world a man who is called, like me, to work 
great things in Israel had need to he, as the poets feign, a 
thing made of hardened metal, immovable to feelings of human 
charities, impassible, resistless. Pearson, the world will here- 
after, perchance, think of me as being such a one as I have 
described, “an iron man, and made of iron mould.” Yet they 
-will wrong mj’’ memory t my heart is flesh, and my blood is 
mild as that of others. "When I was a sportsman, I have wept 
for the gallant heron that was struck down by my hawk, and 
sorrowed for the hare which lay screaming under the jaws of 
my greyhound j and caust thou think it a hght thing to me 
that, the blood of this lad’s father lying in some measure upon 
my head, I should now put in peril that of the son ? They 
are of the kindly race of English sovereigns, and, doubtless, 
are adored like to demigods by those of their own party. I am 
called “ parricide,”“ bloodthirsty usurper,” already, for shedding 
the blood of one man, that the plague might be stayed ; or as 
Achan was slain that Israel might thereafter stand against the 
face of their enemies. Nevertheless, who has spoke unto me 
graciously since that high deed? Those who acted in the 
matter -with me are -willing that I should be the scapegoat of 
atonement ; those who looked on and helped not bear them- 
selves now as if they had been borne down by -violence ; and 
while I looked that they should shout awlause on me, because 
of the victory of Worcester, whereof the Lord had made me the 
poor instrument, they look aside to say, “ Ha ! ha ! ‘ the kino-- 
killer,’ ‘ the parricide ’ — soon shall his place be made desolate*^” 
Truly it is a great thing, Gilbert Pearson, to , be lifted above 
the multitude but when one feeleth -that his exaltation is 
rather hailed with hate and scorn than -with love and reverence 
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in sootli, ifc is still a hard matter for a mild, teurler-conscienced, 
infirm spirit to bear 3 and God be ni}' rritness that, rather 
than do this new deed, I would shed my own best heart’s-blood 
in a pitched field, twenl^* against one.' Here he fell into a 
flood of tears, which be sometimes was wont to do. lliis ex- 
tremity of emotion was of a singular character. It was not 
actually the result of penitence, and far less that of absolute 
hypocrisy, but arose merely from the temperature of that 
remarkable man, whose deep policy and ardent enthusiasm 
were intermingled with a strain of hypochondriacal passion, 
which often led him to e.xhibit scenes of this sort, though 
seldom, as now, when he was called to the execution of great 
undertakings. 

Pearson, well acquainted as he was with the peculiarities of 
his General, was baifled and confounded by this fit of hesitation 
and contrition, by which his enterprising spirit appeared to be 
so suddenly paralysed. After a moment’s silence, he said, with 
some dryness of manner, ‘ If this be the case, it is a pitj^ yonr 
Excellency came hither. Corporal Hnmgudgeon and I, the 
greatest saint and greatest sinner in your army, had done the 
dee^ and divided the guilt and the honour betmxt us.' 

Ha I said Cromwell, as if touched to the quick, ‘ wouldst 
thou take the prey from the liou 1 ’ 

j behaves like a village cur,’ said Pearsou, boldly, 

who now barks and seems as if he would tear all to pieces, 
^ ^ raised stick or a stone, I know not why I 

s ould f^T him. If Lambert had been here, there had been 
less speaking and more action.’ 

‘'ha^y Lambert 1 ’ said Cromwell, very 

T P^TSon, ‘that I long since hesitated whether 

T, » follow yonr Excellency or him, and I begin to he 
^ made the best choice, that ’s all.’ 

1^' 1 Cromwell, impatiently, yet softening 

a/vf/sT ®^‘^^ld he overheard descanting on the char- 

- his nvak ‘What is Lambert 1 a tulip -fancying fellow, 



for thee 1 ■ 

^iiswered Pearson, ‘have stood here hesi- 
nf locked dooT, whsH Portime presented the means 

followed Inun^ blow, his own fortune and that of all who 
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^ ‘ Thou art right, Gilbert Pearson/ said Cromwell, grasping 
his officer’s hand and strongly pressing it. ‘Be the half ot 
this hold accompt thine, whether the reckoning be on earth or 
heaven.’ 

‘Be the whole of it mine hereafter,’ said Pearson, hardily 
‘ so your Excellency have the advantage of it upon earth. Step 
hack to the rear till I force the door : there may he danger, if 
despair induce them to make a desperate sally.’ ’ 

‘ And if they do sally, is there one of my Ironsides who fears 
fire or steel less than myself 1 ’ said the General. ‘ Let ten' of 
the most determined men follow us, two with halberds, two 
with petfonels, the others with pistols. Let all their arms he 
loadeA and fire without hesitation, if there is any attempt to 
resist or to sally forth. _ Let Corporal Humgndgeon he with 
them, and do thou remain here, and watch against escape, as 
thou wouldst watch for thy salvation.’ ’ 

The General then struck at the door' with the hilt of his 
sword — at first with a single blow or two, then with a rever- 
beration of strokes that made the ancient building ring again. 
This noisy summons was repeated once or twice without 
producing the least effect. 

‘ ’WLat can this mean 1 ’ said CromweU ; ‘ they cannot surely 
have fled, and left the house empty ? ’ 

‘No,’ replied Pearson, ‘I will ensure you against that] but 
your Excellency strilces so fiercely, you allow no time for an 
answer. Hark ! I hear the baying of a hound, and the voice 
of a man who is quieting him. Shah, we break in at once or 
hold parley ? ’ 

‘ I win speak to them first,’ said Cromwell. ‘ Halloo ! who is 
within there ? ’ 


irom tne 


‘ Who is it inquires ? ’ answered Sir Henry Lee iroi 
interior 3 ‘ or what want you here at this dead hour ? ' 

. ‘We come by warrant of the Commonwealth of Eneland ’ 
said the General. ’ 

* I must see your warrant ere I undo either bolt or latch ’ 
replied the knight 3 ‘ we are enough of us to make good tho 
castle 3 neither I nor my fellows will deliver it up but upon 
good quarter and conditions, and we will not treat for tlmse 
save in fair daylight.’ 

‘Since you not peld to our right, you must tiy our 
might,’ replied Cromwell ‘ Look to yourselves within the 
door will be in the midst of you in five minutes ’ 

‘Look to yourselves without,’ replied the stout-hearted Sir 
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Henry ; ‘ we will pour our shot upon you if you attempt the 
least violence.’ 

But, alas ! while he assumed this hold language, his whole 
garrison consisted of two poor terrified women ; for his son, in 
conformity with the plan which they had fixed upon, had with- 
drawn from the hall into the secret recesses of the palace. 

‘What can they he doing now, sir?’ said Pheebe, hearing a 
noise as it were of a carpenter turning screw-nails, mixed with 
a low buzz of men talking. 

‘ They are fixing a petard,’ said the knight, with great com- 
posure. ‘ I have noted tliee for a clever w’ench, Pheebe, and I 
will explain it to thee : ’t is a metal pot, shaped much like one 
of the roguish knaves’ own sugar-loaf hat-s, supposing it had 
narrower brims ; it is charged with some few pounds of fine 
gunpowder. Then ’ 

‘ (jracious 1 we shall be all blown up ! ’ exclaimed Phoebe, 
the word ‘ gunpowder ’ being the only one which she understood 
in the knight’s description. 

‘ Not a bit, foolish girl. Pack old Dame Jellicot into the 
^^hmsnre of yonder window,’ said the knight, ‘ on that side of 
the door, and we will ensconce ourselves on this, and we shall 
nave time to finish my explanation, for they have bungling 
engineers. We had a clever French feUow at Newark would 
have done the job in the firing of a pistol.’ 

iney had scarce got into the place of security when the 
ight proceeded with his description. ‘ The petard being 
ormed, as i tell you, is secured with a thick and strong piece 
plank, termed the madrier, and the whole being suspended, 

or secured, against the gate to be forced But 

thou mmdest me not?’ 

Henry,’ she said, ‘within reach of such a 
tprriE u speak of ? 0 Lord ! I shall go mad with very 
< w’ shall be crushed — blown up — in a few minutes ! ’ 
jrrnvoit f hoin the explosion,’ replied the Icnight, 
top r operate chiefly in a forward direction into 

mnv fl-r 1 \ ,^he chamber •; and from any fragments that 
embrasure^^^^^^^^’ "'^o are sufficiently secured by this deep 

‘TkLr ®Hy us when they enter,’ said Phoebe. 

‘and quarter,' wench,’ said Sir Henry ; 

it iq bestow a brace of balls on that rogue engineer, 

law wliinV. p not incur the penalty inflicted by martial 

law, wliicfi condemns to the edge of the sword aU persons who 
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attempt to defend an untenable post. Not that I think the 
rigour of the law could reach Dame Jellicot or thyself, Phoebe, 
considering that you carry no arms. If Alice had been here 
she might indeed have done somewhat, for she can use a 
birding-piece.’ 

Phoebe might have appealed to her own deeds of that day, 
as more allied to feats of mdee and battle than any which 
her young lady ever acted ; but she was in an agony of inex- 
pressible terror, expecting, from the knight’s account of the 
petard, some dreadful catastrophe, of what nature she did not 
justly understand, notwithstanding his liberal communication 
on the subject. 

‘They are strangely awkward at it,’ said Sir Henry : ‘little 
Boutirlin would have blown the house up before now. Ah ! he 
is a fellow would take the earth like a rabbit ; if he had been 
here, never may I stir but he would have countermined them 
ere now, and 

’T is sport to have the engineer 
Hoist Tfith ms own petard, 

as our immortal Shakspeare has it.’ 

‘Oh, Lord, the poor mad old gentleman,’ thought Phcebe. 
‘Oh, sir, had you not better leave alone play-books, and think 
of your end % ’ uttered she aloud, in sheer terror and vexation 
of spirit. 

‘If I had not made up my mind to that many days since,’ 
answered the knight, ‘ I had not now met this hour with a free 
bosom. 

As gentle and as jocund as to rest, 

Go I to death : truth hath a quiet breast.’ 

As he spoke, a broad glare of light flashed from without 
through the windows of the hall, and betwixt the strong iron 
stanchions with which they were secured — a broad discoloured 
light it was, which shed a red and dusky illumination on the 
old armour and weapons, as if it had been the reflection of a 
conflagration. Phcebe screamed aloud, and, forgetful of rever- 
ence in the moment of passion, clung close to the knight’s 
cloak and arm, while Dame Jellicot, from her solitary niche 
having the use of her eyes, though bereft of her hearing, yelled 
like an owl when the moon breaks out suddenly. 

‘ Take care, good Phoebe,’ said the knight; ‘you will prevent 
my using my weapon if you hang upon me thus. The bungling 
fools cannot fix their petard without the use of torches ' Now 
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let me take tke advantage of to interval. Komomber nbat I 
told tliee, and how to put off time anything. Oh, 

‘that is, Phmhe, the match which liras the petard > an 

is longer or shorter according to the distance ^ ^^eadful 

Here the knights discourse was cut sho ^ cfrnna 
explosion, which, as he had foretold, 

as it was, to pieces, and brought down the bad 

the windows, with all the painted heroes and centuries, 

been recorded op that fragile place of by the 

The women shrieked incessantly, and were from the 

bellowing of Bevis, tbougb sbut up at a to^ee tom tee 

scene of action. The knigbt, sbaking 
difficulty, advanced into the hall to meet those who 
with torches lighted and weapons prepared, „„-ron(lpT ' ' 

‘Death to who resist-life to those w^ 
exclaimed Cromwell, stamping with his foot. Who c 

this garrison V , . ,, i.,«<rbt 

‘Sir Henry Lee of Ditchley,’ answered the old > 

stepping forward, ‘who, having no other , -iitnfrlv 

weak women, is compelled to submit to what lie would win g 

have resisted.’ . , nPvpr 

‘Disarm the inveterate and malignant ^oor 

‘Art thou not ashamed, sir, to detain me before ^ 

of a house which you had no force to defend. 
thou so white a heard, and Imowest thou not that ^o 
surrendering an indefensible post, by the martial law, ne 
hanging r .j.p- 

‘My beard and I,’ said Sir Henry, ‘have settled ^ 
between ns, and agree right cordially. It is better to 
risk of being hanged like honest men than to P 

trust like cowards and traitors.’ , . • ^^^pTful 

‘Ha! say’st thoul’ said Cromwell; ‘thou hast p 
motives, I doubt not, for ruiming thy head into a noos ■ ^ 

1 will speak with thee by and by. Ho! Pearson 

Pearson, take this scroll. Take the elder woman with . 
let her guide yon to the various places therein 
Search every room therein set down, and arrest, or s y 
the slightest resistance, whomsoever you find there, ^ tn . . 
those places marked as commanding points for cutting o 
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course tlirougli th.e mansion, the landing-places of the great 
staircase, the great gallery, and so forth. Use the woman 
cinll)^ The i)lan annexed to the scroll will point out the 
posts, even if she prove stupid^ or refractory. Meanwhile, the 
corporal, with a party, will bring the old man and the girl 
there to ^ome apartment — the parlour, I think, called Victor 
Lee’s, will do as well as another. "We will then be out of this 
stifling smell of gunpowder.’ 

So sajdng, and \nthout requiring any farther assistance or 
guidance, he walked towards the apartment he had named. 
Sir Henry had his own feelings when he saw the unhesitating 
decision with which the General led the way, and which seemed 
to intimate a more complete acquaintance with the various 
localities of Woodstock than was consistent with his own 
present design, to engage the Commonwealth party in a fruit- 
less search through the intricacies of the lodge. 

‘I will now ask thee a few questions, old man,’ said the 
General, when they had arrived in the room; ‘and I warn 
thee, that hope of pardon for thy many and persevering efforts 
against the Commonwealth can be no otherwise merited than 
by the most direct answers to the questions I am about to 
ask.’ 

Sir Henry bowed. He would have spoken, but he felt his 
temper rising' high, and became afraid it might be exhausted 
before the part he had settled to play, in order to afford the 
King time for his escape, shdhld be brought to an end. 

‘ What household have you had here. Sir Henry Lee, within 
these few days — what guests — what visitors ? We Imow that 
your means of housekeeping are not so profuse as usual, so the 
catalogue cannot be burdensome to your memory.’ 

‘ Far from it,’ replied the knight, with unusual command of 
temper; ‘my daughter, and latterly my son, have been my 
guests >- and I have had these females, and one Joceline Joliffe, 
to attend upon us.’ 

‘ I do not ask after the regular members of your household, 
but after those who have been within your gates, either as 
guests or as Malignant fugitives taking shelter.’ 

‘There may have been more of both kinds, sir,. than I, if it 
please your valour, am able to answer for,’ replied the knight. 

‘ I remember my kinsman Everard was here one morning ; also 
i bethink me, a follower of his, called Wildrake.’ ’ ’ 

‘Lid you not also receive a young Cavalier called Louis 
Gamegey?’ said Cromwell. 

VOL. XXI 27 
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During the whole of the scene, Cromwell, whatever might 
be the internal uncertaiuty of his mind, maintained the most 
strict temperance in language and manner, just as if ne had no 
farther interest in what was passing than as a military man 
employed in discharging the duty enjoined him by his superiors. 
But the restraint upon his passion was but 

The torrent’s smoothness ere it dash helow.^ 


The course of his resolution was hurried on even more 
forcibly because no violence of expression attended or an- 
nounced its current. He threw himself into a chair, with a 
countenance that indicated no indecision of mind, but a deter- 
mination which awaited only the signal for action. M^nwhile 
the knight, as if resolved in nothing to forego the privileges or 
his rank and place, sat himself down in turn, and putting on 
his hat, which lay on a table, regarded the General with a 
calm look of fearless indifference. The soldiers stood around, 
some holding the torches, which illuminated the apartment 
with a lurid and sombre ^lare of light, the others resting upon 
their weapons. Phoebe, with her hands folded, her eyes turned 
upwards tiff the pupils were scarce visible, and every shade oi 
colour banished from her ruddy cheek, stood like one in im- 
mediate apprehension of the sentence of death being pronounced 
and instant execution commanded. . 

Heavy_ steps were at last heard, and Pearson and some of 
the soldiers returned. This seemed to be what Cromwell 
waited for. He started up, and asked hastily, ‘Any news, 
Pearson 1 any prisoners — any Malignants slain in thy de- 
fence 1 ’ 


‘ None, so please your Excellency,’ answered the of&cer. ^ ^ 
And are thy sentinels all carefully placed, as Tomkins s 
^i^sction, and with fitting orders ? ’ 
t A most deliberate care,’ said Pearson. 

Art thou very sure,’ said Cromwell, pulling him a little to 

"well and duly cared for? Bethii^ 
tnee that when we engage ourselves in the private communi- 
ons, all will be lost should the party we look for have the 
dodging us by an escape into the more open rooms, 
aod from tlienee perhaps into the forest.’ 

y -^Q^d General,’ answered Pearson, ‘if placing the 


The art thou in truth? 

e torrents smoothness erc-it dash below. 

CAMPEULn’s Qcrirude of Wyoming. 
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niglitly meditations may be disturbed with tales of such a 
nature.' 

‘Nay, your honour,’ said Phoebe, ‘I scorn the old man’s 
words, in the way of seemliness or unseemliness either. Master 
Louis did but snatch a kiss, that is the truth of it, if it must 
be told.’ 

Here Humgudgeon groaned deeply, while his Excellency 
avoided laughing vith some difficulty. ‘Thou hast given 
excellent tokens, Phoebe,' he said ; ‘ and if they be true, as I 
think they seem to be, thou shalt not lack thy reward. And 
here comes our spy from the stables.’ 

‘ There are not the least signs,’ said the trooper, ‘ that horses 
have been in the stables for a month : there is no litter in the 
stalls, no hay in the racks, the corn-binns are empty, and the 
mangers are fuU of cobwebs.’ 

‘ Ay — ay,’ said the old knight, ‘ I have seen when I kept 
twenty good horses in these stalls, with many a groom and 
stable-boy to attend them.’ 

‘ In the meanwhile,’ said Cromwell, ‘ their present state 
tells little for the truth of your own story, that there were 
horses to-day, on which this Kerneguy and your son fled from 
justice.’ 

‘I did not say that the horses were kept there,’ said the 
knight. ‘ I have horses and stables elsewhere.’ 

‘ Fie — fie, for shame — for shame ! ’ said the General ; ‘ caii 
a white-bearded man, I ask it once more, be a false witness ? ’ 

‘ Faith, sir,’ said Sir Henry Lee, ‘ it is a thriving trade, and 
I wonder not that you who live on it are so severe in prosecut- 
ing interlopers. But it is the times, and those who rule the 
times, that make greybeards deceivers.’ 

‘ Thou art facetious, friend, as well as daring, in thy malig- 
nancy,’ said Cromwell; ‘but credit me, I will cry quittance 
with you ere I am done. Whereunto lead these doors 1 ’ 

‘ To bedrooms,’ answered the knight. ^ 

‘ Bedrooms ! only to bedrooms ? ’ said the republican gen- 
eral, in a voice which indicated, such was the internal occu- 
pation of his thoughts, that he had not fuUy understood the 
answer. 

‘Lord, sir,’ said the knight, ‘why should you make it so 
strange 1 I say these doors' lead to bedrooms — 'bo places where 
honest men sleep and rogues lie awake.’ 

‘You are running up a farther account. Sir Henry,’ said the 
General ; ‘ but we will balance it once and for all.’ 
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‘ I remember no such name, were I to hang for it,’ said the 
Imight. ' 

‘ Kerneguy, or some such word,’ said the General ; ‘ we will 
not quarrel for a sound.’ 

‘ A Scotch lad, called Louis Kerneguy, was a guest of mine,’ 
said Sir Henry ; ‘and left me this morning for Dorsetshire.’ 

‘ So late ! ’ exclaimed Cromwell, stamping with his foot. 
‘How fate contrives to baffle us, even when she seems most 
favourable ! What direction did he take, old man ? ’ con- 
tinued Cromwell — ‘ what horse did he ride — who went with 
him?’ 

‘My son went with him,’ replied the knight; ‘he brought 
him here as the son of a Scottish lord. I pray you, sir, to be 
:^ished with these- questions ; for although I owe thee, as Will 
Shakspeare says. 


Respect for thy great place, and let the devil 
. Be sometimes honom-’d for his burning throne, 

yet I feel my patience wearing thin.’ ' 

Croinwell here whispered to the corporal, who in turn uttered 
orders to two soldiers, who left the room. ‘Place the knight 

r^PTi^ai^^ 4.^?.^ examine the servant damsel,’ said the. 
nf T • know,’ said he to Phoebe, ‘ of the presence 

W few day 'ST 

."fplfed, ‘ I cannot easily forget him ; and I 
like to forget £‘ithen’™“°’‘ way will he 

ttou so? truly I believe the 
housed ’ ^ ^vitness. When did he leave this 

‘ I m’ouIv movements, not I,’ said Phrebe ; 

AuSly gLf hl*“ 

since for ho ^ some two hours 

and kitehen.^^^^ passage, between the hall 

‘ B-y a ' demanded Cromwell. 

such questinn-5 1 ^ Phoebe. ‘ La, sir, you do ask 

questmns ! she added. hn.r.mryrr 


dom of a cnadiiTf interfered, taking upon himself the frei 
is calkdVTpfe^ he said, '‘if what the dams. 

Excellencv’s norrv,- ^^th aught unseemly, I crave yoi 
^ s permission to ryithd?aw, not, desiring that ro 
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The king, therefore, for his defence 
Against the furious queen, 

At Woodstock builded such a bower 
As never 3'et was seen. 

Most curiously that bower was built, 

Of stone and timber strong ; 

An hundred and fifty doors 
Did to this bower belong : 

And they so cunningly contrived. 

With turnings round about. 

That none but with a clew of thread 
Could enter in or out. 

Ballad of Fair BosamoTid. 


T he tradition of the country, as well as some historical 
evidence, confirmed the opinion that there existed, 
within the old royal lodge at Woodstock, a lab)Tdnth, 
or connected series of subterranean, passages, built chiefly by 
Henry II. for the security of his mistress, Rosamond Clifford, 
from the jealousy of his queen, the celebrated Eleanor. Doctor 
Rooheeliffe, indeed, in one of those fits of contradiction with 
which antiquaries are sometimes seized, was bold enough to 
dispute the alleged purpose of the perplexed maze of rooms 
and passages with which the walls of the ancient palace were 
perforated j but the fact was undeniable, that in raisiiig the 
fabric some Normaii architect had exerted the utmost of ;the 
complicated art which they have often shown elsewhere, in 
creating secret passages and chambers of retreat and conceal- 
ment. There were stairs which were ascended merely, as: it 
seemed, for the purpose of descending again ; passages which, 
after turning and winding for a considerable way, returned to 
the place where they set out; there were trap-doors and hatch- 
ways, panels and portcuUises. Although Oliver was assisted 
by a sort of ground-plan, made out and transmitted : by Joseph 
Tomkins, whose former employment in Doctor Rochecliffe’s 
service had made him fully acquainted with the place, it was 
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found imperfect ; and, moreover, the most serious obstacles to 
their progress occurred in the shape of strong doors, party- 
•walls, and iron gates ; so that the party blundered on in the 
dark, uncertain whether they were not going farther from, rather 
than approaching, the extremity of the labyrinth. They were 
obliged to send for mechanics, with sledge-hammers and other 
instruments, to force one or two of those doors, which resisted 
all other means of undoing them. Labouring along in these 
dusky passages, where, from time to time, they were like to be 
choked by the dust which their acts of violence excited, the 
soldiers were obliged to be relieved oftener than once, and the 
bulky Corporal Grace-be-here himself puffed and blew like 
a grampus that has got into shoal water. Cromwell alone 
continued, "with unabated zeal, to push on his researches : to 
encourage the soldiers, by the exhortations which they best 
understood, against fainting for lack of faith ; and to secure, by 
pntinels at proper places, possession of the ground which they 
had already explored. His acute and observing eye detected, 
smile, the cordage and machinery by which 
tne bed of poor Lesborough had been inverted, and several 
remains of the vmous disguises, as well as private modes of 
Mcess, by which Desborough, Bletson, and Harrison had been 
^e^ously imposed upon. He pointed them out to Pearson, 

‘ The^hnple f implied in the exclamation, 

^ began to lose heart and be discouraged, 

bis spirit to raise theirs. He then called - 
attention to voices which they seemed to hear before 
+’ ^1 ^^gsd these as evidence that they were moving on 
py of the Commonwealth, who, for the 

traorcLS^ 

became at last downcast notwith- 
in f encouragement. They spoke to each other 

Woodstocl^ who might be aU the 
SSe ^ ^oom said to exist in the 

who enterpti ^^^olving on an axis, precipitated those 

that he barl bottomless abyss. Humgudgeon hinted, 

Irt aSd that moraing by way of 

Z3 felldo^l™'=¥'^ been to alight on the pasfage, ‘Euty- 

of Oromwdrv,^.^“ loft.’ The energy and authority 

stronff waWt! . and the refreshment of some food and 

strong waters, reconciled , them to pursuing their task. 
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Nevertheless, "with all their unwearied exertions, morning 
da-wned on the search before they had reached Doctor Eoche- 
cliffe’s sitting-apartment, into which, after aU, they obtained 
entrance by a mode much more difficult than that which the 
Doctor himself employed. But here their ingenuity was long 
at fault. From the miscellaneous articles that were strewed 
around, and the preparations made for food and lodging, it 
seemed they had gained the very citadel of the labyrinth ; but 
though various passages opened from it, they all terminated 
in places with which they were already acquainted, or com- 
municated with the other parts of the house, where their own 
sentinels assured them none had passed. Cromwell remained 
long in deep uncertainty. Meantime he directed Pearson to 
take charge of the ciphers and more important papers which 
lay on the table. ‘ Though there is little there,’ he said, ‘that 
I have not already known, by means of Trusty Tomkins. 
Honest Joseph, for an artful and thorough-paced agent, the 
like of thee is not left in England.’ 

After a considerable pause, during which he sounded with 
the pommel of his sword almost every stone in the building 
and every plank on the floor, the General gave orders to bring 
the old might and Doctor Eocheclifie to the spot, trusting that 
he might work out of them some explanation of the secrets of 
this apartment. 

‘So please your Excellency to let me to deal with them,’ 
said Pearson, who was a true soldier of fortune, and had been a 
buccanier in the West Indies, ‘1 think that, by a whipcord 
twitched tight round their forehead, and twisted about with a 
pistol-butt, I could make either the truth start from their lips 
or the eyes from their head.’ 

‘ Out upon thee, Pearson ! ’ said Cromwell, with abhorrence ; 

‘ we have no warrant for such cruelty, neither as Englishmen 
nor Christians. We may slay Malignants- as we crush noxious 
animals, but to torture them is a deadly sin ; for it is written, 

“ He made them to be pitied of those who carried them captive,’’ 
Nay, I recall the order even for their examination, trusting that 
wisdom will be granted us without it, to discover their most 
secret devices.’ 

There was a pause accordingly, during which an idea seized 
upon Cromwell’s imagination. ‘Bring me hither,’ he said, 

. ‘ yonder stool ’ ; and placing it beneath one of the windows of 
which there were two so high in the wall as not to be accessible 
from the floor, he clambered up into the entrance of the window 
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•which was six or seven feet deep, corresponding with the thick- 
ness of the wall. * Come up hither, Pearson,’ said the General ; 
‘ but ere thou comest, double the guard at the foot of the turret 
called Love’s Ladder, and hid them bring up the other petard. 
So now, come thou hither.’ 

The inferior officer, however brave in the field, was one of 
those whom a great height strikes with giddiness and sickness. 
He_ shrunk back from the view of the precipice, on the verge of 
which Cromwell was standing vith complete indifference, till 
the General, catching the hand of his follower, pulled him for- 
ward as far as he would advance. ‘ I thinlc,’ said the General, 

‘ I have found the clue, hut by this light it is no easy one. See 
you, we stand in the portal near the top of Rosamond’s Tower ; 
and yon turret which rises opposite to our feet is that which is 
caUed Love’s Ladder, from which the drawbridge reached that ad- 
mitted the profligate Norman tyrant to the bower of his mistress.’ 
‘True, my lord, but the drawbridge is gone,’ said Pearson. 
_‘Ay, Pearson,’ replied the General; ‘hut an active man 
might spring from the spot -we stand upon to the battlements 
of yonder turret.’ 

< tbi-^ so, my lord,’ said Pearson. 

■u -i,' j Cromwell ; ‘not if the avenger of blood were 

.mi? slaughter-weapon in his hand 1 ’ 

, 1 instant death might do much,’ answered Pearson ; 

^ 1 look at that sheer depth on either side, and at 

^ chasm between us and yonder turret, which is, I 
sTin-rf di.stant, I confess the truth, nothing 

Pnli danger should induce me to try. 

’rrp makes my head grow giddy ! I tremble to 

Highness stand there, balancing yourself as if you 
^ air. I repeat, I would scarce 

of my lif^’^^ verge as does your Highness, for the rescue 

degenerate spirit!’ said the General— ‘soul 
the ^°^^dst thou no-t do it, and much more, for 

chanmno- empire 1 That is, peradventure,’ continued he, 

be cJlpff as one who has said too much, ‘shouldst thou 

the tribpq nf thereby becoming a great man in 

Jerusalem thou mightest redeem the captmty of 

afflicted peoplf oTlk Sv' s™e'great work for the 

theJare said the officer ; ‘ but 

poor Gilbert Pearson, your faithful follower. 
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You made a jest of me 3’e3terda3f wlien I tried to speak your 
language ; and I am no more able to fulfil 3'our designs than 
to use 3'our mode of speech.’ 

‘But^ Pwirson,’ .said Cromvrell, ‘thou hast thrice, 3^ea, four 
tiiuc-s called me “3’our Highne.ss.” ' 

‘Did I, my lord 1 I was not sensible of it. I crave your 
pardon/ said the oflicer. 

‘ Nay/ 5?aid Oliver, ‘ there was no oflfence. I do indeed stand 
high, and I ma3’ perchance stand higher, though, alas I it were 
fitter for a simple soul like me to_ return to my plough and 
my hu.s^ndr3'. Nevertheless, I will not wrestle against the 
Supreme will, should I be called on to do yet more in that 
worth3’‘ cause. For surel3' He who hath been to our British 
Israel as a shield of help and a sword of excellency, making 
her enemies be found liars unto her, will not give over the 
flock to those foolish shepherds of ‘Westminster, who shear the 
sheep and feed them not, and who are in very deed hirelings, 
not shepherds.’ 

‘ I trust to see your lordship quoit them all downstairs,’ an- 
swered Pearson. ‘ But may I ask why we pursue this discourse 
even now, until we have secured the common enemy ? ’ 

‘I will tarry no jot of time,’ said the General; ‘fence the 
communication of Love’s Ladder, as it is called, below, as I take 
it for almost certain that the party whom we have driven itom 
fastness to fastness during the night has at length sprung to 
the top of yonder battlements firom the place where we now 
stand. Finding the turret is guarded below, the place he has 
chosen for his security will prove a rat-trap, irom whence there 

is no returning.’ . , . , . , . 

‘ There is a cask of gunpowder in tins cabinet, said Pearson ; 
‘were it not better, my lord, to mine the tower, if he will not 
render himselfi and send the whole turret with its contents one 
hundred feet into the air ? * „ . 

‘Ah, silly man,’ said Cromwell, striking him familiarl3r on 
the shoulder, ‘if thou hadst done this without telling me, it 
had been good service. But we will first summon the turret, 
and then think whether the petard ivill serve our turn : it is 
but mining at last. Blow a summons there, down below.’ 

The trumpets King at his Indding, till the old walls echoed 
from eveiy recess and vaulted archway. Cromwell, as if he 
cared not to look upon the person^hom he expected to appear 
drew back, like a necromancer afraid of the spectre which he 
has evoked, -= 
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‘ He has come to the battlement/ said Pearson to his General. 

^ ‘ In what dress or appearance 1 ’ answered Cromwell from 
within the chamber. 

‘ A grey riding-suit, passmented with silver, russet walking- 
hoots, a cut hand,_ a grey hat and plume, black hair.’ 

‘It is he — it is he,’ said Cromwell, ‘and another crowning 
mercy is vouchsafed.’ 

Meantime, Pearson and young Lee exchanged defiance from 
their respective posts. 

‘ Surrender,’ said the former, ‘ or we blow you up in j'our 
Justness.’ 


come of too high a race to surrender to rebels,’ said 
^bert, assuming the air with which, in such. a condition, a 
kmg might have spoken. 

‘ I bear you to wtness,’ cried Cromwell, exultingly, ‘ he hath 

refused quarter. Of a surety, his blood be on his head. One 

01 you bring down the barrel of powder. As he loves to soar 

nigh, we will add what can he taken from the soldiers’ bando- 

eers. \jome with me, Pearson ; thou understandest this gear. 

^^oral Grace-he-here, stand thou fast on the platform of the 

Pearson and I stood but even now, and 

partizan against any who shall attempt 

ara?TiBf ’ri as strong as a bull, and I wiU back thee 

against despair itself.’ 


as fbp mounting reluctantly, ‘the place is 

fell down Temple ; and it is written, that Eutychus 

- taken np dW.’ 


‘ EpoflnBQ ? 7 ^ was taken up dead.’ 

‘Bewarp post,’ answered Cromwell, readily, 

from sfnmW^ carelessness, and thus thy feet shall be kept 
the comnral soldiers, remain here to support 

will draw '+1?® ^®°®ssaTy ■ and you, as well as the corporal, 
sound a passage the minute the trumpets 

lie there safp ^ strong as a casemate, and you may 

Kobins I the mine. Thou, Zerubbabel 

Sns to W-prisade.’ 

were without ^ General departed to join those who 

explode a^^^p petard was heard to 

brandishine tbpiV ^^^V^^^’^^^pceeded ; for the soldiers rushed, 
turret, whose pistols, in at the postern of the 

exultation but^ni- successfully forced. A thrill ^ of 
of the ambitious sold^?^^^^*^ horror, shot across the veins 
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‘ Kow — now,’ he cried, ‘ they are dealing with him ! ’ 

His ejqiectations were deceived. Pearson and the others 
returned disappointed, and reported they had been stopt by 
a strong trap-door of grated iron, extended over the narrow stair • 
and they could see there was an obstacle of the same land some 
ten feet higher. To remove it by force, Avhile a desperate and 
well-anned man had the advantage of the steps above them 
miglit cost many live.?. ‘ Which, lack-a-day,’ said the General’ 

' it is our duty to be tender of. What dost thou advise, Gilbert 
Peanson 1 ’ 

‘We must use powder, my lord,’ answered Pearson, who saw 
his master was too modest to reserve to himself the whole merit 
of the proceeding ; ‘ there may be a chamber easily and con- 
veniently formed under the foot of the stair. We have a sausa<Te, 
by good luck, to form the train, and so ’ “ ’ 

‘ jjVli ! ’ said Cromwell, ‘ I know thou canst manage such gear 
well. But, Gilbert, I go to visit the posts, and give them orders 
to retire to a safe distance when the retreat is sounded. You 
uill allow them five minutes for this purpose.’ 

‘ Three is enough for any knave of them all,’ said Pearson. 

* They will be lame indeed, that require more on such a service. 

I ask but one, though I fire the train mj’^self.’ 

‘Take heed,’ said Cromwell, ‘that the poor soul be listened 
to, if he aslvs quarter. It may be, he may repent him of his 
bardheartedness, and call for mercy.’ 

‘And mercy he shall have,’ answered Pearson, ‘provided 
he calls loud enough to make me hear him ; for the explosion 
of that damned petard has made me as deaf as the devil’s dam.’ 

‘ Hush, Gilbert — hush ! ’ said Cromwell ; ‘you offend in your 
language.' 

‘Zooks, sir, I must speak either in your way or in my own,’ 
said Pearson, ‘ unless I am to be dumb as well as deaf. Away 
with you, my lord, to visit the posts ; and you will presently 
hear me make some noise in the world.’ 

Cromwell smiled gently at his aide-de-camp’s petulance 
patted him on the shoulder, and called him a mad fellow’ 
walked a little way, then turned back to whisper, ‘ What thou 
dost, do quickly ’ ; then returned again towards the outer circle 
of guards, turning his head from time to time, as if to .assure 
himself that the corporal, to whom he had entrusted the duty 
still kept guard with his advanced weapon upon the terrific 
chasm between Rosamond’s Tower and the corresponding turret 
Seeing him standing on his post, the General muttered between 
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his mustacliios, ‘The fellow hath the strength and courage of a 
hear ; and yonder is a post ^Yherc one shall do more to ke.p 
bach than an hundred in making way.' He cast a last fcok^on 
the ffigantic figure, who stood in that airy position like some 
Gothic statue, the weapon half levelled^ against the opp^dc 
turret, with the butt rested against his right foot, bis steel ca] 
and burnished corslet glittering in the rising sun. 

Cromwell then passed on to give the necessary order.s, tiiab 
such sentinels as might be endangered at their present posts 
by the eifect of the mine_ should withdraw at the sound ol tne 
trumpet to the places ivhich be pointed out to them. iSete^ 
on any occasion of his life, did he display more calmness an 
presence of mind. He was kind, nay, facetious, with tlm ^cldiets, 
who adored him ; and yet he resembled a volcano belore 1 1 
eruption commences — all peaceful and guiet without, while a 
hundred contradictory passions were raging in his bosom. 

Corporal Humgudgeon, meanwhile, remained steady upon 
his post; yet, though as determined a soldier as ever fougn 
among the redoubted regiment of Ironsides, and possessed o 
no small share of that exalted fanaticism which lent so keen an 
edge to the natural courage of those stern religionists, tne 
veteran felt his present situation to he highly uncomfortable. 
■Within a pike’s length of him arose a turret, which was 
to he dispersed in massive fragments through the air ; and he 
felt small confidence in the length of time which might 
allowed for his escape from such a dangerous vicinity. 
duty of constant vigilance upon his post was partly divided ny 
^is natural feeling, which induced him from time to time to 
hand his eyes on the miners below, instead of keeping them 
nveted on the opposite turret. 

length the interest of the scene arose to the uttermos • 
After entering and returning from the turret, and coming out 
^am more than once, in the course of about twenty minutes, 
Pearsdn issued, as it might be supposed, for the last timo, 
carrying in his hand, and uncoiling as he went along, tne 
s^sage, or linen hag (so called from its appearance), whicn, 
strongly sewed together and crammed with gunpowder, was to 
serve as a train betwixt the mine to he sprung and the pom 
occupied by the engineer who was to give fire. He was in tne 
finally adjusting it, when the attention of the corporal 
on the tower became irreisistibly and exclusively riveted npon 
the preparations for tbe explosion. But, while be watched the 
aide-ae-camp drawing his pistol to give fire, and tbe trumpeter 
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haiidliug his instTumcnt, as waiting the order to sound the 
retreat, fate rushed on the unhai)p3’ sentinel in a way he least 
expected. « 

Young, active, hold, and completely possessed of his presence 
of mind, '^Albert Lee, who had been from the loopholes a watch- 
ful observer of every measure which had been taken b}-- his 
hesicger.s, had resolved to make one desperate effort for self- 
preservation. While the head of the sentinel on the opposite 
platfonn was turned from him, and bent rather downwards, he 
suddenly sjirung across the chasm, though the space on which 
he lighted was scarce •wide enough for two persons, threw the 
suriwised soldier from his precarious stand, and jumped him- 
self do\ni into the chamber. The gigantic trooper went sheer 
down twenty feet, struck against a projecting battlement, which 
launched the ^^Tetched man outwards, and then fell on the 
earth with such tremendous force, that the head, which first 
touched the ground, dinted a hole in the soil of six inches in 
depth, and was crushed like an egg-shell. Scarce blowing 
what had happened, yet startled and confounded at the descent 
of this hea\y body, which fell at no great distance firom him, 
Pearson snapt his pistol at the train, no previous warning given, 
the powder caught, and the mine exploded. Had it been 
strongly charged vdth. powder, many of those without might 
have suffered ; but the explosion was only powerful enough to 
blow out, in a lateral direction, a part of the wall just above 
the foundation, sufficient, however, to destroy the equipoise 
of the building. Then, amid a cloud of smoke, which began 

f 'adually to encircle the tun:et like a shroud, arising slowly 
om its base to its summit, it seen to stagger and shake 
by all who had courage to look steadily at a sight so dreadful. 
Slowly, at first, the building inclined outwards, then rushed 
preciptately to its base, and fell to the ground in huge frag- 
ments the strength of its resistance showing the excellence of 
the mason-work The engineer, so^ soon as he had fired the 
train, fled in such alarm that he wellnigh ran against his General, 
who was advancing towards him, while a huge stone irom the 
summit of the building, flying farther than the rest, lighted 

within a yard of them. i .1^ 

‘ Thou hast been overrhasty, Pearson, said Cromwell, with the 
greatest composure possible ; ‘ hath no one fallen in that same 
tower of Siloe V ' 

‘ Some one fell,’ said Pearson, still in great agitation, ‘ and 
yonder lies his body half buried in the rubbish.’ 
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With a quiclc and resolute step, Cromwell approached the 
spot, and exclaimed, ‘ Pearson, thou hast ruined me : the Youne 
Man hath escaped. This is our own scTdinel, plaque on 
idiot ! Let him rot beneath the ruins which cruslied him 1 ’ 


A cry now resounded from the jdatfonn of llosamond's Tower, 
which appeared yet taller than formcrlj', deprived of the neigh- 
bouring turret, which emulated though it did nob attain to 
its height — ‘ A prisoner, noble General — a prisoner ' The fox 
whom we have chased all night is now in the snare : the Lord 
hath delivered him into the hand of His servants.' 

‘ Look you keep him in safe custody,' exclaimed Cromwell, 
‘ and bring him presently down to the aj)artmcnt from which 
the secret passages have their principal entrance,' 

‘ Your Excellency shall be obeyed.' 

The proceedings of Albert Lee, to which these exclamations 
related, had been unfortunate. He had dashed from the plat- 
form, as we have related, the gigantic strength of the soldier 
opposed to him, and had instantl}’^ jumped dovm into Roche- 
clme s chamber. But the soldiers stationed there threw them- 
selves upon him, and after a struggle, which was hopelessly 
mamtained against such advantage of numbers, had thrown 
e young Cavalier to the ground, two of them, drawn down 
y ins strenuous exertions, falling across him. At the same 
oment a sharp and severe report was heard, which, like a clap 
fm immediate vicinity, shook all around them, 

strong and solid tower tottered like the mast of a 
spf’nr. Jc about to part by the board. In a few 

anH rloo ^ followed by another sullen sound, at first low 
augnenting like the roar of a cataract, as it 
hfii^vPT. o bellowing, and rushing, as if to astound both 

neiffhhnny+ indeed, was the sound of the 

sfTOfrfflDd ^®^b^ bhe captive and those who 

eaclf other^^^^as™ ^ minute or two passive in 

first who recovered consciousness and activity, 
effort tn rru' lay above him, and made a desperate 

he had which he partly succeeded. But as 

and whncjp accustomed to every species of dauger, 

/vhe was eorrirvloTT^^ nearly as soon as his own, 

Vaithful to secured, and his arms held down. Loyal and 

W whl^h -to sustain to the last the char- 

lallv ovemnwo j assumed, he exclaimed, as his struggles were 
rp ered. Rebel villains ! would you slay your king ? 
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‘ Ha, heard you that 1 ' cried one of the soldiers to the lance- 
prisade, who commanded the party. ‘Shall I not strike this 
son of a wicked father under the fifth rib, even as the tyrant 
of Moab was smitten by Ehud with a dagger of a cubit’s 
length V ■ ^ 

But Robins answered, ‘ Be it far from us. Merciful Strickal- 
throw, to slay in cold blood the captive of our bow and of our 
spear. Methinks, since the storm of Tredagh ^_we have shed 
enough of blood ; therefore, on your lives do him no evil, but 
take from him his arms, and let us bring him before the chosen 
instrument, even our General, that he may do with him ‘what 
is meet in his eyes.’ 

By this time the soldier whose exultation had made him the 
first to communicate the intelligence from the battlements to 
Cromwell returned, and brought commands corresponding to 
the orders of their temporary officer ; and iUbert Lee, disarmed 
and bound, was conducted as a captive into the apartment 
which derived its name from the victories of his ancestor, and 
placed in the presence of General Cromwell. 

Running over in his mind the time which had elapsed since 
the departure of Charles till the siege, if it may be terined so, 
had terminated in his own capture, Albert had every reason to 
hope that his royal master must have had time to accomplish 
his escape. Yet he determined to maintain to the last a deceit 
which might for a time ensure the King’s safety.^ The differ- 
ence betwixt them could not, he thought, be instantly dis- 
covered, begrimed as he was with dust and smoke, and with 
blood issuing from some scratches received in the scuffle. 

In this evil plight, but bearing himself with such dignity as 
was adapted to the princely character,^ Albert was ushered into 
the apartment of Victor Lee, where, in his father’s own chair, 
reclined the triumphant enemy of the cause to which the house 
of Lee had been hereditarily faithful. 

1 See Note 12. 
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CHAPTEK XXXV 


A barren title hast thou bought too dear ; 

Why didst thou tell me that thou wert a king? 

Eeimj IV. Part I. 


O 


LIVER CROMWELL arose from Ms seat as the two 
veteran soldiers, Zeruhhabel Robins and Mercinil Stnc 
althrow, introduced into the apartment the prisoner, 
whom they held by the arms, and fixed his stem hazel eye on 
Albert long before he could give vent to the ideas which were 
swelling in his bosom. Exultation was the most predominant. 

‘Art not thou,’ he at length said, ‘that Egyptian whicn, 
before these days, madest an uproar, and leddest out into toe 
wilderness many thousand men, who were murderers'? Ha-j 
youth! I have hunted thee from Stirling to Worcester, from 
Worcester to Woodstock, and we have met at last.’ . 

‘ I would,’ replied Albert, speaking in the character wnicn 
he had assumed, ‘ that we had met where I could have shown 
thee the difference betwixt a rightful Idng and an ambitious 
usurper 1 ’ 

‘ Go to, youn^ man,’ said Cromwell j ‘ say rather the 
ence between a judge raised up for the redemption of England 
and the son of those kings whom the Lord in His anger per- 
mitted to reign over her. But we will not waste useless worda 
God knows that it is not of our will that we are called to sucn 
high matters, being as humble in our thoughts as we are oi 
ourf^lves, and in our unassisted nature frail and_ foolish, and 
unable to render a reason but for the better spirit within 
which is not of us. Thou art weary, young man, and toy 
turn requires rest and refection, being doubtless dealt with deli- 
cately, as one who hath fed on the fat and drank of the sweet, 
and who hath been clothed in putple and fine linen.’ 

Here the General suddenly stopt, and then abruptly ex- 
claimed -‘But is this Ah! frhomhavewehere? These 
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arc not the locks of the swarthy lad Charles Stuart. A cheat 
— a cheat I ’ 

Albert hastily aist his e3’cs on a mirror which stood in the 
room, and perceived that a <lark peruke, found among Doctor 
Rochcclin'e'.s miscellaneous wardrobe, had been disordered in 
the Kcutlle with the soldiery, and that his own light brown hair 
was asca})ing from beneath it. 

‘ Who is this ? ' stiid Cromwell, stamping ^\^th fury. ‘ Pluck 
the di.sguiso from him ! ’ 

The soldiers did so ; and l)ringing him at the same time 
toward.s the light, tim deception could not be maintained for 
a moment longer, with any possibility of success. Cromwell 
came up to him with Ids teeth set, and gi-iuding against each 
other as he spoke, his hands clenched, and trembling with 
emotion, and speaking with a voice low-pitched, bitterly and 
deeply emphatic, such as might have preceded a stab with his 
dagger. 

‘ Thy name, 3’oung man 1 

He was answered calmly and firmly, while the countenance of 
the speaker wore a cast of triumph, and even contempt — 

‘Albert Lee of Ditclilc3^ a faithful subject of King Charles.’ 

‘ I might have guessed it,’ said Croinwell. ‘ Ay, and to King 
Charles shalt thou go, as soon as it is noon on the dial. 
Pearson,’ he continued, ‘ let him be carried to the others ; and 
let them be executed at twelve exactly.’ 

‘All, sirl’ said Pearson, surprised; for Cromwell, though 
he at times made formidable examples, was, in general, by no 
means sanguinary. 

'All/ repeated Cromwell, fixing his eye on young Lee. 
‘Yes, young sir, your conduct has devoted to death thy 
father, thy Idnsman, and the stranger that was in thine 
household. Such wreck hast thou brought on thy father’s 


house.’ 

‘My father, too— my^ aged father!’ said Albert, looking 
upward, and endeavouring to raise his hands in the same 
direction, which was prevented by his bonds. ‘ The Lord’s will 

be done!’ i ^ 

‘All this havoc can be saved, if, said the General, ‘thou 
wilt answer one question — Where is the young Charles Stuart, 
who was called King of Scotland 1 

‘ Under Heaven’s protection, and safe from thy power,’ was 
the firm and unhesitating answer of the young Royalist. 
‘Away with him to prison!’ said Cromwell; ‘and from 
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tlienceto execution ^vift fte rest of ^ f 

in the fact. Let a court-martial Bit oii them ^ ‘i 

•One word; said young Lee ns ttey cd '>!'" ™’“ 

‘ Stop — stop/ said C^om^Ycll, wth the agitation 

terfB of Scripture/ said Albert. ‘ fig 

subject of your next homily. Had Zimn peac , 

“''•ATOy’mA him,’ said tl.e General ; ‘let him die the death 1 

^ *As'*&”mweU spoke these words, his aide-de-camp obsoned 
that he became umvontcdly pale. ^ i ’ said 

‘ Your Excellency is overtoiled in the r A ^qu. 

Pearson : ‘a cour.se of the stag evening vn 

The old knight hath a noble hound here, if vs c can .S 
to hunt ■without bis master, wbicb may be bard, as h 
ful, and ’ 

‘ Hang him up r said Crom'well. _ 

‘ What — whom — hang the noble dog 1 Your Bxcelle } 

wont to love a good bound.’ , . , ^ jt Te i'+. 

‘ It matters not,’ said Cromwell ; ‘ let him be killed, 
not -vmtten, that they slew in the valley of Achor, ^ i •_ 

accursed Achan, with his sons and his daughters, hnt aU 
oxen and his asses, and his sheep, and every live thing belono b 
unto him 1 And even thus shall we do to the Malignan't i > 
of Lee, who have aided Sisera in his flight, when Israel , 
have been delivered of his trouble for ever. But 
couriers and patrols. Follow, pursue, watch in every ' 

Let my horse be ready at the door in five minu'tes, or bring 
the first thou canst find.’ _ 

It seemed to Pearson that this was something 
and that the cold pe^iration was standing upon the r 

brow as he said it. He therefore again pressed the 
repose ; and it would appear that nature seconded strongly 
representation. Cromwell arose and made a step or 
the door of the apartment ; but stopped, staggered, ana, a 
a pause, sat down in a chair. ‘ Truly, friend Pearson, h® 

‘this weary carcass of ours is an impediment 'to us, even , 
most necessary business, and I am fitter 'to sleep than "to wa > 
which is not my wont. Place guards, therefore, till vve ren 
ourselves for an hour or two. Send out in every 
and ^are not for horses’ flesh. Wake me if the court-marciaa 
should require instruction, and forget not to see the senten 
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piinctuall}' executed on tlio Lees and those who were arrested 

with them.' . , , , , , 

As Cromwell spoke thus, he arose and half-opened a bedroom 
door, when Pearson again craved pardon for asking if he had 
rightly understood liis Excellency, that all the prisoners were 

to he executed. „ 

‘ Have I not siud it 1 ’ answered Cromwell, displeasedly. "Is 
it because thou art a man of blood, and hast ever been, that 
thou dost affect’ these scruplc.s, to show thyself tender-hearted 
at my expense 1 I tell thee that, if there lack one in the fall 
tale of execution, thine own life shall pay the forfeit.^ 

So .saying, he entered the apartment, followed by the groom 
of his chainber, who attended upon Pearson’s summons. 

When his General had retired, Pearson remained in gr^t 
penilexit}’ what he ought to do ; and that from no scruples 
of conscience, but from uncertaintj'- whether he might not err 
either in postponing or in too hastily and too literally executing 

the instructions he had received. , 

III tbe inciintiine, Striclcaltliroiv and Robins bad retuniGd, 
after lodmng Albert in prison, to the rooin where Pearson was 
still musing on his General’s commands. Both these men were 
adjutators in their army, and old soldiers, whom Cromwell was 
accustomed to treat with great Wiant^ so that Robins 
had no hesitation to ask Captein Pearson Whetl^r he mi^nt 
to execute the commands of the General, even to the le^r ? 

Pearson shook bis head with an air of doubt, but added, 
‘There was no choice left.’ 

‘Be assured,’ said the old man ‘that if thou dost this foUv,- 
thou wilt cause Israel to sin, and that the General will imt be 
pleased with yonr service Thou Imowest, and none better 
than thou, that OHver, although he be like unto David the son 
of Jesse in faith, and wisdom, and courage, yet there are times 
when the evil spirit cometh upon him as it did upon Saul, and 
he uttereth commands which he wiU not thank any one lor 

was too good a poHtician to assent directly to a 
proposition which he could not deny : he only shook his head 
once more and said that it was easy for those to talk who were 
not responsible, but the soldier’s duty was to obey his orders, 

aud not to judge of them. i q 4. • i ui, 

‘ Very righteous truth,’ said Merciful Stnckalthrow, a gnm 
old Scotchman ; ‘ I marvel where our brother Zerubbahel caught 
up this softness of heart V 
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‘Why I do but wish/ said Zerubbabcl, ‘ that /our or five 
human creatures may draw the |)reath of |jo 

hours more ; there can be small harm done y > 

execution, and the General will have some time J ^ 
‘Ay,’ said Captain Pearson, ‘but I m my 
more pointedly obsequious than thou m thy plainness art bound 

to be, Mend Zerubbabeh’ . 

Then shaU the coarse frieze cassock of the 


we be aidful to each other in doing acts oi lananes^ 
suffering, seeing the best of us are poor sinful ^creat • , 
might suffer, being called to a brief accounting. , , , , • j 

‘Of a verity you surprise me, brother Zerubbabel, 
Strickalthrow, ‘that thou, being an old and expenenced sold er, 
whose head hath grown grey in battle, shouldst , 

advice to a young officer. Is not the General s commissi 
take away the Mcked from the land, and to root 
Amalekite, and the Jebusite, and the Perizzite, and the ^ 
and the Girgashite, and the Amoritel and are not these m 
justly to be compared to the five kings who took shelter 
the cave of Mahkedah, who were delivered^ into the bands o 
Joshua the son of Nun? and he caused his captains and n 
soldiers to come near and tread on their necks, and then ne 
smote them, and he slew them, and then he hanged them native 
trees, even till evening. And thou, Gilbert Pearson by name, ne 
not withheld fi:om the duty which is appointed^ to thee, bu 
even as has been commanded by him who is raised up to jndg 
and to deliver Israel ; for it is written, “ Cursed is he w 
holdeth back his sword from the slaughter.” ’ _ 

Thus wrangled the two military theologians, while 
much more solicitous to anticipate the wishes of Oliver tnan^ 
know the will of Heaven, listened to them with great indecisio 
and perplexity. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 


But let us now, like soldiers on the watch/ 

Put the soul's armour on, alike prepared 
For nil a soldier’s warfare brings. 

Joanna Bailue. 

T he reader trill recollect that^ tviien Eoehecliffe and 
Joceline trere made prisoners, the party which escorted 
them had ttt'o other captives in their train — Colonel 
Everard, namely, and the Rev. Nehemiah Holdenough. When 
Cromwell had obtained entrance into^ Woodstocl^ and com- 
menced his search after the fugitive prince, the prisoners were 
placed in what had been an old guard-room, pd which. was by 
its strength well calculated to serve for a prison, and a guard 
was placed over them by Pearson. No light was allowed, save 
that of a glimmering fire of charcoal. The prisoners remained 
separated Itom each other, Colonel Everard conversing with 
Nehemiah Holdenough at a distance from Doctor Rocheoliffe, 
Sir Henry Lee, and Joceline. The party was soon after aug- 
mented by Wildrake, who was brought down to the lodge, and 
thrust in with so little ceremony that, his arms being bound, he 
had very nearly fallen on his nose in the middle of the prison. 

‘I thank you, my good friends,’ he said, looking back to the 
door, which they who had pushed him m were securing. ‘Point 
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S”£ ec;.‘=c: S » s iisu- 

Parliament, and it may be one or two more, b 

good toasts. Put I ’m not drunk. Nobemiab Hold- 

‘Prithee, friend, be not profane, said iNebemian 

my little Presbji^erian ppson, m>^ S 

JoCl thou Shalt say amen to tts mstantty, 

Wildrake. ‘ P have bad a weary time in t for one. ^ 

Sir Henry, I Mss your band. I tell ^ee, g, soever a 

my Toledo was near Cromwell s heart wears 

b^ttou ou the breast of bis dou% 

secret armour. He a soldier \ Had it no Doctor 

steel shirt, I would have spitted him like a larlc. ^ a, 
Kocbecliffe 1 thou knowest I can wield my w^pon. , 

‘Yes,’ replied the Doctor, ‘and you know ! can use mine. 

‘ I prithee be quiet, Master 'Wildrake, said Sir tie 
‘ Hay, good knigbt,’ answered Wildmke, _ be 
cordial with a comrade in distress. This is^ a difte , ^ 
from the Brentford storming-party. The jade j -made 

been a very step-mother to me. I wiU sing you a song 
on my own iU-luck.’ , . fif+itiff 

‘ At this moment, Captain Wildrake, we are not in a 
mood for singing,’ said Sir Henry, civilly and gravely. 

‘Nay,_ it will aid your devotions. Egad, it sounds like a 
penitential-psalm : 

"When 1 was a young lad, 

My fortune was bad, 

If e’er I do well 'tis a wonder. 

I spent all my means 
Amid sbarpers and queans, 

Then. I got a commission to plunder. 

I have stockings, 't is true, . 

But tbe devil a shoe, 

I am forced to wear boots in all weatber ; 

Be d — d the boot sole, 

Curse on tbe spnr-roll, 

I Confounded be the upper-leather.’ ' 

The dopr opened as Wildrake finished this stanza 
of his voice, and in rushed a sentinel, who, greeting n 

' a song, or something very like it, may he found io ?re°tbere 

Tea-faUe Mtscellanu, among the wild slips of minstrelsy wmcn art- 
collected. 
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tlie title of a ‘ blaspliemous bellowing bull of Basban/ bestowed 
a severe blow vith his ramrod on the shoulders of the song- 
ster, whose bonds permitted him no means of returning the 
compliment. 

‘ Your humble servant again, sir,’ said Wildrake, shrugging 
his shoulders ; ‘ sorr}^ I have no means of showing my gratitude. 
I am bound o%^er to keep the peace, like Captain Bobadil. Ha, 
knight, did you hear my bones clatter ? That blow came twang- 
ingly off : the fellow might inflict the bastinado, were it m 
presence of the Grand Seignior ; he has no tast^ for music, 

knight is no way moved by the “concord of sweet sounds. 

I will warrant him fit for treason, stratagem, and spoil. Eh— 
all down in the mouth 1 WeU, I ’U go to sleep to-mght on a 
bench, as I’ve done many a night, and I will be ready to be 
hanged decently in the morning, which never happened to me 
before in all my life. 

When I was a young lad, 

My fortune was had — 


Pshaw ' This is not the tune it goes to.’ Here he fell fast 
asleep, and sooner or later all his compamons m misfortune 

foUowed his example. , „ . , » , , 71- ^,7, 

The benches intended for the repose oi the soldiers of the 
guard afforded the prisoners convenience enough to lie down 
though their slumbers, it may be beheved, were neither sound 
nor undisturbed. But, when daylight was but a little while 
broken the explosion of gunpowder which took place, and the 
fall nf the turret to which the mine was annlied. 



would have awakened tne oeven oieepexs, ui moruueus mmsi 
The smoke, penetrating though the wmdows, left them at no 

loss for the cause of the din. -j t? v i v v -u t 

‘ There went my gunpowder, said Jttochechlie, which has, I 
trust blown up as many rebel villains as it might have been 
the ineans of destroying otherwise in a fair field. It must have 

caught fire by chance.’ • 

‘By chance! no,’ said Sir Henry; ‘depend on it, my bold 
Albert has fired the train, and that in yonder blast Cromwell 
was flying towards the heaven whose battlements he will never 
Ah. mv brave hoy ! and perhaps thou art thyself sacri- 
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But I will not be long behind tbee, Albert.’ 

Everard hastened to the door, hoping to. obtain fi-om the 
guard, to whom his name and rank might he known, some 
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explanation of the noise, which seemed to announce some 

‘^'BSehS’^Holdenoagl, .-hose rest Imd teen teoten by 
the trumpet which gave signal for the explosion, i 

the very acme of homr. ‘ It is the toimpet of the i\jc mngel 
he cried - ‘ it is the crushing of this world of 
the summons to the judgment-seat! ihe 
the call— they are with us — they are amongst us tney 
arise in their bodily frames — they come to .^immon us • - 

As he spoke, his eyes were riveted upon 
who stood directly opposite to him. In rising hastily, 
which he commonly wore, according to a custom tiien 
both among clergjTnen and gownmen of y civil proiession, 
escaped from his head, and carried with it the Jarge silk p 
which he probably wore for the pui^pose of disguise; lor 
cheek which was disclosed was unscarred, and the eye as go 


as that which was usually uncovered. , . 

Colonel Everard, returning from the door, endeavoured 
vain to make Master Holdenough comprehend \yhat he learn 
from the guard without, that the explosion had iiwolved on y 
the death of one of Cromwell’s soldiers. The Presbytena 
divine continued to stare wildly at him of the Episcopal per- 


suasion. 

. But Doctor Rochecliffe heard and understood the news 
brought by Colonel Everard, and, relieved from the instan 
anxiety which had kept him stationary, he advanced 
the retiring Calvinist, extending his hand in the most frienaiy 


manner. . 

‘Avoid thee — avoid thee!’ said Holdenough, ‘the living 
may not join hands with the dead.’ ^ , 

‘But I,’ said Rochecliffe, ‘am as much alive as you are. 

‘ Thou alive ! — thou 1 .Joseph Albany, whom my own cy®®, 
precipitated from the battlements of Olidesthrough Castle • 
‘Ay,’ answered the Doctor, ‘hut you did not see me 
ashore on a marsh covered with sedges — fugit ad salic^s ■ • a 
a manner ivhich I wiU explain to you another time.’ . 

. touched his hand with doubt and uncertemty- 

Thou art indeed warm and alive,’ he said, ‘ and yet 
many blows, and a fall so tremendous, thou canst not be J 
Joseph Albany.’ 

‘_1 am Joseph Albany Rochecliffe,’ said the Doctor, 
so in virtue of my mother’s little estate, which fines and c 
fisoations have made an end of.’ ' 
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‘ And is it so indeed ? ’ said Holdenough, ‘ and have I recovered 
mine old chum 1 ’ 

‘Even so/ replied Rochecliffe, ‘hy the same token I appeared, 
to you in the Mirror Chamber. Thou vrert so bold, Nehemiah, 
that our whole scheme would have been shipwrecked, had I 
not appeared to thee in the shape of a departed friend. Yet, 
helieve me, it went against my heart to do it.’ 

‘Ah, fie on thee — fie on thee,’ said Holdenough, thromug 
himself into his arms, and clasping him to his bosom, ‘thou 
wert ever a naughty wag. How couldst thou play me such a 
trick? Ah, AJbany, dost thou remember Dr. Purefoy and 
Caius College ? ’ 

‘ Marry, do I,’ said the Doctor, _ thrusting his arm through 
the Presbyterian divine’s, and guiding him to a, seat apart from 
the other prisoners, who witnessed this scene with much surprise. 

‘ Remember Caius College ! ’ said Rochecliffe, ‘ay, and the good 
ale we drank, and our parties to Mother Huffcap s. 

‘ Vanity of vanities,’ said Holdenough, smiling Idndly at the 
same time, and still holding his recovered friend’s arm inclosed 
and handlooked in his. , . , , , , , 

‘ But the breaking the pnneipals orchard, so cleanly done,’ 
said the Doctor : ‘it Avas the first plot I ever framed, and much 
work I had to prevail on thee to go into it.’ 

‘ Oh, name not that iniquity,’ said Nehemiah, ‘ smce I may 
well say, as the pious Master Baxter, that these boyish offences 
have had their punishment in later years, inasmuch as that in- 
ordinate appetite for fruit hath produced stomachic affections 
under which I yet labour. 

‘ True — true, dear Nehemiah,’ said Rochecliffe ; ‘ but care not 
for them — a dram of brandy will correct it all, Mr. Baxter 

^as ’ he was about to say, ‘an ass,’ but checked himself, and 

only filled up the sentence with ‘ a good man, I daresay, hut 

^^sV&ey sat down together the_ best of friends, and for half 
an hour talked with mutual delight over old college stories. 

By degrees they got ra the politics of the day ; and though 
then they unclasped their hands, and there occurred between 
them such expressions as ‘Nay, my dear brother,’ and ‘There 
I must needs differ,’ and ‘ On this point I crave leave to think ’ ■ 
yet a hue and cry against the Inimpendents and other sectarists 
being started, they foUowed like brethren in full halloo, and it 
was hard to guess which was most forward. Unhappily, in the 
course of this amicable intercourse, something was mentioned 
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about tbe bisbopric of Titus, which at onco involved them in 
the doctrinal question of church government. Then, alas ! the 
eflood-gates were opened, and they showered on each other Greek 
and Hebrew texts, wliile tlieir eyes kindled, their cheeks glowed, 
their hands became clenched, and they looked more like fierce 
polemics about to rend each other’s eyes out than Christian 
divines. 


Eoger Wildrake, by making himself an auditor of the debate, 
contrived to augment its violence. He took, of course, a most 
decided part in a question the merits of which were totally un- 
known to him. Somewhat overawed by Holdenough’s ready 
oratory and learning, the Cavalier watched with a face of anxiety 
the countenance of Doctor Eocheclilfe ; but when he saw the 
proud eye and steady bearing of the Episcopal champion, and 
heard him answer Greek with Greek, and Hebrew with Hebrew, 
Wildrake backed his arguments as he closed them with a stout 
rap upon the bench, and an exulting laugh in the face of the 
^^goni^. It was with some difficulty that Sir Henry and 
Colonel Everard, having at length and reluctantly intenered, 
prevailed on the two alienated mends to adjourn tneir dispute, 
removing at the same time to a distance, and regarding each 
otner with looks in which old friendship appeared to have totally 

given way to mutual animosi^. 

But while they sat lowering on each other, and longing to 
renew a contest in which each claimed the victory, rearson 
en ered the pnson, and, in a low and troubled voice, desired the 
pemons whom it contained to prepare for instant death. 

doom with the stern composure • 
men ne had_ hitherto displayed. Colonel Everard attempted 
e in erposition of a strong and resentful appeal to the Par- 
judgment of the court-martial and the 
Pearson declined to receive or transmit any such 
nrooo and, with a dejected look and mien of melancholy 

renewed his exhortation to them to prepare for the 
tL mtMrew from the prison. . 

intelligence on the two clerical dis- 



nf T. ^ >vuica repentant landness ana a leeuu^ 

men? S f fi^enched every lingering feeling of resent- 

Sv LriiiTf ^ exclamation - ‘ My brother-- 

they rushp’d sinned — I have sinned in offending thee . 
manded other’s arms, shed tears as they de- 

other s forgiveness, and, like two warriors who 
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sacrifice a personal quarrel ^ f ytfomSrTaed 

the common enemy. j best became them on 

character, and, ^®suming P ^ those around them 

“STo to thSd to announced rvith the firmness 
and dignity vrhich Chnstianity alone can giv . 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

Most gracious prince, good CnnnjTig cried, 

Leave vengeance to our God, . 

And lay tlic iron rule aside ; 

Be thine the olive rod. 

Ballad of Sir Charles Baicdin, 

T he hour appointed for execution had heen lo]^ 

and it tvas about five in the evening, when r 
tector summoned Pearson to his presence. He wen 
■with fear and reluctance, uncertain how he might be receiv . 
After remaining about a quarter of an hour, the 
returned to "'Victor Lee’s parlour, where he found the old soldie , 
Zeruhhahel Robins, in attendance for his return. - 
‘ How is Oliver 1 ’ said the old man, anxiously. 

‘Why, well,’ answered Pearson, ‘and hath ashed no quesMon 
of the execution, hut many concerning the reports we have been 
able to make regarding the flight of the Young Man, ana _i> 
much moved at thinking he must now be beyond PW®^^' 
Also I gave him certain papers belonging to the Malignan 
Doctor Rochecliffe.’ . , 

‘Then will I venture upon him,’ said the V 

give me a napkin that I may look like a sewer, and feten ui 
the food which I directed should he in readiness.’ ^ v f 
Two troopers attended accordingly with a ration of bee , 
such as was distribu'ted to the private soldiers, and^^esse 
after their fashion, a pewter pot of ale, a trencher with sa , 
black pepper, and a loaf of ammunition bread. ‘Come ^wi 
me,’ he said to Pearson, ‘and fear not — Noll loves an 
cent jest.’ He boldly entered the General’s sleeping-apartmen > 
and said aloud, ‘Arise, thou that art called to be a ju g 
in feael; let there he no more folding of the bands to slee^ 
Lo, I come as a sign to thee ; wherefore arise, eat, dnn^ 
let thy heart he glad ■within thee, for thou shaft eat J 7 
the food of him that lahoureth in the trenches, seeing tbar, 
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since thou Avert commander over the host, the poor sentinel 
hath had such provusions as I have iioav placed for thine own 
refreshment/ 

‘Truly, brother Zerubbabel,’ said Cromwell, accustomed to 
such starts of enthusiasm among his followers, ' we would wish 
that it were so ; neither is it our desire to sleep soft nor feed 
more highly than the meanest that ranks under our banners. 
Verily, thou hast chosen well for my refreshment, and the 
smell of the food is savoury in my nostrils.’ 

He arose from the bed, on which he had lain down half 
dressed, and wrapping his cloak around him, sat down by the 
bedside, and partook heartily of the plain food Avhich was pre- 
pared for him. TVTiile he was eating, Cromwell commanded 
Pearson to finish his report — ‘You need not de.sist for the 
presence of a Avorthy soldier, whose spirit is as my spirit.’ 

‘ Nay, but,’ interrupted Robins, ‘ you are to Imow that Gil- 
bert Pearson hath not fuUy executed thy commands touching 
a part of those Malignants, aU of whom should have died at 
noon.’ 

‘ "VYbat execution — what Malignants 1 ’ said Cromwell, laying 
doAvn his hnife and fork. 

‘Those in the prison here at Woodstock,’ answered Zerub- 
babel, ‘ whom your Excellency commanded should be executed 
at noon, as taken in the fact of rebellion against the Common- 
Avealtfr’ 

‘Wretch!’ said Cromwell, starting up and addressing Pear- 
son, ‘ thou hast not touched Mark Everard, in whom there was 
no guilt, for he was deceived by him who passed between us, 
neither hast thou put forth thy hand on the pragmatic Presby- 
terian minister, to have all those of their classes cry sacrilege, 
and alienate them from us for ever 1 ’ 

‘ If your Excellency wish them to live, they live : their life 
and death are in the power of a word,’ said Pearson. 

‘ Enfranchise ‘them : I must gain the Presbyterian interest 
over to us if I can.’ 

‘Rochecliffe, the arch-plotter,’ said Pearson, ‘I thought to 
have executed, but 

‘Barbarous man,’ said Cromwell, ‘alike ungratefiil and im- 
politic, wouldst thou have destroyed our decoy-duck? This 
doctor is but like a^well, a shalloAv one indeed, but something 
deeper than the springs which discharge their secret tribute 
into his keeping; then come I, with a pump, and suck it all 
up to the open air. Enlarge him, and let him have money if he 
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wants it. I laiow liis liauiits : he can go nowhere hut our vye 
•wiU. he upon him. But you look at each other darkly, as if you 
had more to say than you durst. I trust you have not done to 
death Sir Henry Lee 1 ’ 

‘ No. Yet the man,’ replied Pearson, ‘is a confirmed Malig- 
nant, and ’ 

‘Ay, hut he is also a noble relic of the ancient English 
gentleman,’ said the General. ‘ I would 1 knew how to win the 
favour of that race ! But we, Pearson, whoso royal rohes are 
the armour which we wear on our bodies, and whose leading- 
staves are our sceptres, are too newly set up to draw* the respect 
of the proud Malignants, who cannot brook to submit to less 
than royal hneage. Yet what can tlie}’^ sec in the longest 
kingly line in Europe save that it runs hack to a successful 
soldier 1 I grudge that one man .should he honoured and fol- 
lowed, because he is the descendant of a victorious commander, 
while less honour and allegiance is paid to another, who, in per- 
sonal qualities and in success, might emulate the founder^ of 
his rival’s dynasty. Well, Sir Henry Lee lives, and shall live 
tor me. His son, indeed, hath deserved the death which he has 
doubtless sustained.’ 

„ lord,’ stammered Pearson, ‘since your Excellency has 
to^d i am right in suspending your order in so many instances, 
i trust you wiU not blame me in this also. I thought it best 
^ niore^ special orders.’ 

5 ^ eighty merciful humour this morning, Pear- 

son, said CromweU, not entirely satisfied. 

it your Excellency please, the halter is read\", 'and so is the 
provost-marshal’ • 

F ^ bloody feUow as thou hast spared him, it 
would m become me to destroy him,’ said the General. ‘ But 
en, here is among Eochecliffe’s papers the engagement of 
^^n y desperadoes to take us off 3 some example ought to be 


lord, said Zerubbabel, ‘consider now how often this 

Albert Lee, hath been hear you, nay, probably 
quite close to vnnr ,* i-T A Anioh ho 


wnnlfl \ ho been of an assassin’s nature, it 

waf pistol-shot, and the light of Israel 

was extinguished. Nav ir, ^vhich 


.. - uuu a pisTOi-snor, ana tne iigm- oi 

it f'^o unavoidable confusion which 

p o sentinels quitting their posts, he might 

e naa a lair cha.npp nf 


was 
must 

1 ., 7 ” • '' out; sentinels 

have had a fair chance of escape.’ 
Enough, Zerubbabel — he^lives ’ 


said , the General. 
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slmll remain in custod}" for some time, liOTvever, and be then 
baiiisbcd from England. The other tAvo are safe, of course ; for 
}"0u would not dream of considering such paltry fellows as fit 
victims for my revenge.' 

‘ One fellow, the under-keeper, called Jolitfe, deserves death, 
however,' said Pearson, ‘ since he has franldy admitted that he 
slew honest Joseph Tomkins.' 

* He deserves a reward for .saving us a labour,’ said Cromwell : 

' that Tomkins was a most double-hearted villain. I have found 
CNudence among these papers here, that, if we had lost the fight 
at Worcester, we .should have had reason to regret that we had 
ever trusted klaster Tomkins : it was only our success which 
anticipated bis tTeache^3^ Write us do^yn debtor/ not creditor, 
to Joceline, an you call him so, and to his quarter-staff.’ 

‘ There remains the sacrilegious and graceless Cavalier who 
attempted your Excellency’s life last night,’ said Pearson. 

‘Nay,’ said the General, ‘that were stooping too low for 
revenge. His sword had no more power than had he thrusted 
with a tobacco-pipe. Eagles stoop not at mallards, or wild 
drakes either.’ 

‘ Yet, sir,’ said Pearson, ‘ the fellow should be punished as a 
libeller. The quantity of foul and pestilential abuse which we 
found in his pockets makes me loth he should go altogether 
free. Please to look at them, sir.' 

‘ A most vile hand,’ said Oliver, as he looked at a sheet or 
two of our fidend Wildrake’s poetical miscellanies. ‘ The very 
handwriting seems to be drunk, and the very poetry not sober. 
What have we here ? 

“ 'When I was a young lad, 

Sry fortune was bad ; 

If e’er I do well, ’tis a wonder.” 


Why, what trash is this ? and then again — 

“Now a plague on the poll 
Of old politic Noll ! 

We will drink till we bring 
In. triumph back the King." 


In truth, if it could be done that way, this poet woul'd be a 
stout champion.^_Give the poor teave five pieces, Pearson, and 
bid him go sell his ballads. If he come within twenty miles nf 
our person, though, we wiU have him flogged tiU the blood runs 
down to his heels. 


von. XXI — 29 
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‘ There remains only one sentenced person, said Pearson 
nohle wolf-hound, finer than any your Excellency saw in ; 

He belongs to the old Imight, Sir Henry Lee. ^Sht 

Excellency not desire to keep the fine creature yourseli, mign 

I presume to heg that I might have leave ? ’ , 

‘Ho, Pearson,’ said Cromwell; ‘the old man, so faithtul 
himself, shall not he deprived of his faithful dog. I woui 
had any creature, were it but a dog, that followed me becau 
it loved me, not for what it could make of me. ^ 

‘Your Excellency is unjust to your faithfiil soldiers, sa 
Zerubbabel, bluntly, ‘ who follow you like dogs, fight lor you 
like dogs, and have the grave of a dog on the spot where tliey 
happen to faU.’ , , ^ 

‘How now, old grumbler,’ said the General, ‘what mean 
this change of note?’ , 

‘ Coi^oral Humgudgeon’s remains are left to moulder under 
the ruins of yonder tower, and Tomkins is thrust into a hole m 
a thicket like a beast.’ , 

‘ True — true,’ said Cromwell ; ‘ they shah, be removed to tne 
churchyard, and every soldier shall attend with cockades ot 
sea-green and blue ribbon. Every one of the non-commissioned 
officers and adjutators shall have a mourning scarf ; we our- 
selves wiU lead the procession, and there shall be a proper do e 
of wine, burnt brandy, and rosemary. See that it is don^ 
Pearson. After the funeral, Woodstock shall be dismantled 
and destroyed, that its recesses may not again afford shelter 
rebels and Malignants.’ 


The commands of the General were punctually obeyed, and 
when the other prisoners were dismissed, Albert Lee remame 
for some time in custody. He .went abroad after his liberamcrn, 
entered in King Charles’s guards, where he was promoted by 
that monarch. But his fate, as we shall see hereafter, only 
allowed him a short though bright career. ^ - 

We return to the liberation of the other prisoners from 
Woodstock The two divines, completely reconciled to eac 
other, retreated arm-in-arm to the parsonage-house, former v 
the residence of Doctor Rochecliffe, but which he now 
^ the guest of his successor, Nehemiah Holdenough.^ J- ® 
Presbyterian had no sooner installed his friend under ms roo 
than he urged upon him an offer to partake it, and the 
annexed to it, as his own. Dr. Eochecliffe was much affecto > 
hut wisely rejected the generous offer, considering the di 
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ference of tlielr tenets on cburch government, •wliicli each 
entertained as religion si}" as his creed. Another debate, though 
a light one, on the subject of^ the office of bishops in the 
primitive church, confirmed, him in his resolution. They 
parted the next day, and their friendship remained undisturbed 
by controversy till Mr. Holdenough’s death, in 1658 — a har- 
mony ivhich might be in some degree owing to their never 
meeting again after their imprisonment. Doctor Rochecliffe 
was restored to his living after the Restoration, and ascended 
from thence to high clerical preferment. 

The inferior personages of the grand jail-delivery at Wood- 
stock Lodge easily found themselves temporary accommodations 
in the town among old acquaintance ; but no one ventured to 
entertain the old knight, understood to be so much under the 
displeasure of the ruling powers ; and even the innkeeper of 
the George, who had been one of his tenants, scarce dared to 
admit him to the common privileges of a. traveller, who has 
food and lodging for his money. Everard attended him un- 
requested, unpermitted, but also unforhidden. The heart of 
the old man had been turned once more towards him when he 
learned how he had behaved at the memorable rencontre at the 
King’s Oak, and saw that he was an object of the enmity, 
rather than the favour, of Cromwell. _ But there was another 
secret feeling which tended to reconcile him to his nephew — 
the consciousness that Everard shared with him the deep 
anxiety which he experienced on account of his daughter, who 
had not yet returned from her doubtful and perilous expedi- 
tion. He felt tha-t he himself would perhaps be unable to 
discover where Alice had taken refuge during the late events, 
or to obtain her deliverance^ if she was taken into custody. 
He wished Everard to offer him his service in making a search 
for her, but shame prevented his preferring the request ; and 
Everard, who could not suspect the altered state of his uncle’s 
mind, was afraid to make the proposal of assistance, or even to 
name the name of Alice. ^ * 

The sun had already set, they sat looking each other in the 
face in silence, when the trampling of horses was heard, there was 
knocking at the door, there was a light step on the stair, and 
Alice, the subj ect of their anxiety, stood before them. She threw 
herself joyfully into her father’s arms, who glanced his eye heed- 
fully round the room, as he said in a whisper, ‘ Is all safe ? ’ 

‘ Safe and out of danger, as I trust,’ replied ARee : ‘ I have 
a token for you.’ 
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Her eye tlien rested on Everard, she blushed, was em- 
barrassed, and silent. 

‘You need not fear your Presbyterian cousin,’ said the 
knight, with a good-humoured smile, ‘he has himself proved 
a confessor at least for loyalty, and ran the risk of being a 
martyr.’ 

• She pulled from her bosom the royal rescript,^ written on a 
small and soiled piece of paper, and tied round with a worsted 
thread instead of a seal. Such as it was. Sir Henry ere he 
opened it pressed the little packet "with Oriental veneration to 
his lips, to his heart, to his forehead ; and it was not before a 
tear had dropt on it that he found courage to open and read 
the billet. It was in these words : — 


‘ Loyal our much-esteemed Friend and our trusty Subject, 

‘ K having become known to us that a purpose of marriage 
entertained betwixt Mrs. Alice Lee, your only daughter, 
and Markham Everard, Esq., of Eversly Chase, her kinsman, and 
by affi^oy your nephew, and being assured that this match 
would be highly agreeable to you, had it not been for certain 
respects to our service, which induced you to refuse your 
conse^ thereto — - we do therefore acquaint you that, far from 
our affairs suffering by such an alliance, we do exhort and, 
so lar as we may, require you to consent to the same, as yoii 
^2 good pleasure, and greatly to advance our 

a airs. Leaving to you, nevertheless, as becometh a Christian 
Bing, tne full exercise of your own discretion concerning other 
0 Stacies to such an alliance which may exist independent of 
tnose connected with our service. Witness our hand, together 
wi u our thankful recollections of your good services to oiir 
late royal father as well as ourselves. C. B.’ 
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<?o that return thither might have led to danger, suspicion, and 
inquiry Alice therefore did not attempt it, hut went te a 
house^n the neighbourhood inhabited by a lady of estabhshed 
lovalty, whose husband had been Diajor of bir Henry Lee s 
remment, and had faUeii at the battle of Naseby. Mrs. Aylmer 
wSTsensible woman, and indeed the necessities of the singular 
time'5 iiad sharpened 6very one’s faculties for strategem and p- 
Se. She sent a faithful servant to scout about the mansion 
at^Voodsteck, who no sooner saw the prisoners dismissed and 
in safety and ascertained the Imights destination fw the 
evening, than he carried the news to his mistress, and by her 
Srs attended Alice on horsebaek to join her father. _ 

There was seldom, perhaps, an evening meal made m such 
absolute silence as by this embarrassed party e^h occupied 
with their oivn thoughts, and at a loss how to fathom those o 
thP others At length the hour came when Mce felt herself 
at libX to ritire to repose after a day so fatiguing Eyerard 
handed her to the door of her apartment, and was then himself 
V leave when, to his surprise, his uncle asked him 

to rokrn^rinS torctoir. and, gi4g him the Eng'e letter 
^ S feed his looks on him steadily during the perasal, 
detoroi’ned that, if he couU discover aught short of the utmost 
dS iu the reading, the commands of the King himself 
1 fbsobeved, rather than Ahce should be sacrificed to 

"ho reS not her hand as the greatot hlesmng .earth 
S j Tn bestow. But the features of Eyemrd mdicated joyful 
bone even beyond what the father could have anticipated, yet 
Sled with surprise; and when he raised his eye to the 
Wht’s with timidity and doubt, a smde was on Sir Henry s 
^„?.fpnance as he broke silence. ‘ The King, he said, had he 
n^hpr subiect in England, should dispose at will of those of 
°house of Lee. But methinlrs the family of Everard have 
Len so devoted of late to the crown as to comply with a 
STnrlate inviting its heir to marry the daughter of a beggar.’ 

™ ‘ The daughter of Sir Henry Lee,’ said Everard, kneeling to 
bis uncle, and perforce Mssing his hand, ‘would grace the 

^°^The girl i^ well enough,’ said the knight, proudly ; ‘ for my- 
self my poverty shall neither shame nor encroach on my friends, 
^nmp few pieces I have by Doctor Rochecliffe’s kindness, and 
JoSline and I will strike out something.’ 

‘ Nay, my dear uncle, you are richer than you think for,’ 
said Everafd. ‘That part of your estate which my father 
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redeemed for payment of a moderate composition is still your 
V ^ trustees in your name, myself being one 
of fbem. You are only our debtor for an advance of monies, 
lor wmcn, if it will content you, we will count with you like 
usurem. My father is incapable of profiting by making a 
bargain on ins own account for the estate of a distressed friend ; 
and all tnis you would have learned long since, but that you 
would not — I mean, time did not serve for explanation — I 

n - 1 ^ ^ear reason, Mark, and I believe 

Tn-mnrrn ^ think we understand each other 7iow. 

T J! family to Kingston, where is an old 

rj mine. Come thither at thy leisure, Mark, 

consent^ speed, as thou wilt — but come with thy father’s 

per^t^ father in person,’ said Everard, *if you will 

JocelL? ‘ as he and you will. I think 

as he did afrpr Bevis growl 

St gooln& f Kemeguy. Nay, no more raptoes, 

'mth1;he fatmueofvJf ; and if thou art not tired 

in the mominff T '’^iiy> if you appear here at seven 

the Kfo^Soad with your company on 

Bevisrwh^°ScefveTh?<? .knight’s hand, caressed 

dreams of hanninpsc! graciously, and went home to 

■w^orld permits^^within were realised, as far as this motley 
y mm, witnm a few months afterwards. 



CHAl^TER XXXVIII 


Ity life was of a piece, 

Spent in your service — dying at your feet, 

JDmi Sebastian^ 


Y ears rush by us ia?e the wind. We 'see not whence 
the eddy comes, nor whitherward it is tending, and we 
seem ourselves to m'tness their flight without a sense 
that we are changed; and yet Time is beguiling man of his 
strength, as the winds rob the woods of their foliage. 

After the marriage of iUice and Markham Everard, the old 
Icnight resided near them, in an ancient manor-house, belonging 
to the redeemed jjortion of his estate, where Joceline and Phoebe 
now man and wife, with one or two domestics, regulated the 
affairs of his household. When he tired of Shakspeare and 
solitude, he was ever a welcome guest at his son-in-law's where 
he went the more frequently that Markham had given up all 
concern in public affairs, disapproving of the forcible dismis- 
sal of the Parliament, and submitting to Cromwell’s subsequent 
domination rather as that which was the lesser evil than as to 
a government which he regarded as legal. Cromwell seemed 
ever willing to show himself his friend; but Everard re- 
sentmg highly the proposal to dehver up the King, which he 
considered as an insult to his honour, never answered such ad- 
vances, and became, on the contrary, of the opinion, which was 
now generally prevalent in the nation, that a settled govern 
ment could not be obtained without the recall of the banished 
family. There is no doubt that the personal kindness which 
he had received from Charles rendered him the more readilv 
disposed to such a measure. He was peremptory however in 
declining aU engagements during Oliver's life, whose power he 
considered as too firmly fixed to be shaken by any plots which 
could be formed agamst it. ■ ^ I'niou 

Meantime, Wildrake continued to be Everarri’e j 

dependant as before, though sometimes the conneion traded 
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le pike, and , many similar exercises ; and, above all, filling up 
a, gr^t blank in ner father’s existence, "with whom he played 
at chess and backgammon, or read Shalcspeare, or was clerk to 
prayers when any sequestrated divine ventured to read the 
semce of the church j or he found game for him while the 
0 a gentleman continued to go a-sporting ; and, especially, he 
1,’n n tbe storming of Brentford, and the battles of Edge- 
oLb n Koundway Down, and others — themes which the 

in, but which he could not so well 
the ParH^rnt Everard, who had gained his laurels in 

which he received from "Wildrake’s society 
2allan+ necessary after Sir Henry was deprived of. his 

DunkJrV wii "^^Ee fatal battle of 

both flip English colours were displayed on 

Oliver the French being then allied with 

troons of auxiliaries, and the 

amshed kinn ficrlitiTig in hehalf of the Spaniards. 

■ news like an old man — that 


‘ Louis Kern^uy/ in the 
greater firmnpq<s +w endure this inestimable loss with the 
self) who wnoTr^ '^ne son (intimating him- 

Bit in ^ ^ fether. . 

and suckin?? flip w sorrow, acting imperceptibly, 

np the snnnffs ' of°rf n "vauipire, seemed gradually drying 
^ outward eomnlaiti+ ^^Eout any formed illness or 

nlly abated fll man’s strength and vigour gradu- 

indispSie ® proved daily more 

one^ ofthos?\«nr^®’'’ ^ Ead. The Cavalier was 

unrefleetinc Persons whom a strong constitution, an 

tbeir whole liv.^ +n spirits enable to play through 

moment I'd relet'o?^:" ^ • schoolboy -ha^py for the 

year, when he hurl ^^^^^‘inences. Once or twice every 
® Be had coUeoted a few pieces, the OavaUero Wild- 
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rake made a start to London, where, as he described it, he 
went on the ramble, drank as much wine as he could come by, 
and led a ' skeldering ’ life, to use his own phrase, among roy- 
stering Cavaliers like himself, till by some rash speech or wild 
action he got into the Marshalsea, the Fleet, or some other 
prison, from which he was to be ‘delivered at the expense of 
interest, money, and sometimes a little reputation. 

At length Cromwell died, his son resigned the government, 
and the various changes which followed induced Everard, as 
well as many others, to adopt more active measures in the 
Eng’s behalf. Everard even remitted considerable sums for 
his service, but with the utmost caution, and corresponding 
with no intermediate agent, but with the Chancellor himself 
to whom he communicated much useful information upon 
public affairs. With all his prudence, he was very nearly 
engaged in the ineffectual rising of Booth and Middleton in the 
west and with great difficulty escaped from the fatal conse- 
quences of that ih-timed attempt. After this, although the 
estate of the Idngdom was trebly unsettled, yet no card seemed 
to turn up favourable to the Royal cause, until the movement 
of G-eneral Monk from Scotland. Even then, it was when at 
the point of complete success that the fortunes of Charles 
seemed at a lower ebb than ever, especially when intelligence 
had arrived at the little court which he then kept in Brussels 
that Monk, on arriving in London, had put himself under the 
orders of the Parliament. 

It was at this time, and m the evening, while the King, 
Buckingham, Wilmot, and some other gallants of his wandering 
court were engaged in a convivial party, that the Chancellor 
(Clarendon) suddenly craved audience, and, entering with less 
ceremony than he would have done at another time, announced 
extraordinary news. For the messenger, he said, he could say 
nothing, saving that he appeared to have drunk much and 
slept little ; but that he had brought a sure token of credence 
ftom a mn-n for whose faith he would venture Ms life. 

The King derdanded to see the messenger himself. 

A man entered, with something the manners of a gentle-, 
man, and more those of a rakehelly debauchee — his eyes swelled 
and inflamed, his gait disordered and stumbling, partly through 
lack of sleep, partly through the means he had taken to sup- 
port his fatigue. He staggered without ceremony to the head 
of the table, seized the King’s hand, which he mumbled like a 
piece of gingerbread; while Charles, who began to recollect 
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liim from liis mode of salut^ition, was not very much ple^'ised 
that their meeting should have tiikcii place before so many 
Avitnesses. 

‘ I bring good ne^YS,’ said the uncouth messenger — ‘ glorious 
news! The King shall enjoy his own again! iSIy feet arc 
hea,utiful^ on the mountains. Gad, I have lived with Preshy- 
, terians till 1 have caught their language ; hut we arc all one 
man’s children now — all your Majesty’s poor babes. The 
Hump is all ruined in London. Bonfires flaming, music playing, 
ramps roasting, healths drinking, London in a blaze of light 

from the Strand to Rotherhithc, tankards clattering ’ 

■ c guess at that,’ said the Duke of Buckingham. 

My old friend Mark Everard .sent me off with the news — 
i m a villain if I ’ve slept since. Your Majesty recollects me, I 
am rare. Your Majesty rememhers sa — .sa — at the King’s Oak 
at Woodstock 1 

0, we ’ll dnnee .nrnl sin'; mid pl^y, 

I' or ’twill be a joyous day 

When the King .shall enjoy his ow’n again.’ 

Master Wildrake, I rememher you well,’ .said the King. ‘I 
trust the good news is certain ? ’ 

cna i y°^^,^Iujesty ; did I not hear the hells 1 did I not 

see tlie bonfires'} did I not drink yoiir IMajesty’s health so often 

lep would scarce carry mo to the wharf! It is as 
Lincoln^^ ^ Roger Wildrake of Squattlesea Mere, 

Buckingham here whispered to the King,/I 
fhp oon susj^ted your Majest 3 ' kept odd company during 

‘ Worcester, hut this seems a rare sample.’ 

Irpnf h P^®tty much like yourself and other company I have 
saM many years — as stout a heart, as empty a head, 

mnoh hi. lace, though somewhat tarnished, as 

pocket’ hrow, and nearly as much copper in the 

eood Majesty would entrust this messenger of 

Ingham ^ truth out of him,’ said Buck- 

^®P^^ed the King; ‘hut he has a will 
cellor hath seldom agree. My Lord Cban- 

Wildrakp vn ^ must trust ourselves. Master 

us a renoiZof Chancellor who will brmg 

^orfc of your tidings ; meantime, I assure you that you 
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shall he no loser for being the first messenger of good news.’ 
So saving, he gave a signal^ to the Chancellor to take away 
Wildrake, whom he judged, in his present humour, to he not 
unlikely to communicate some former passages at Woodstock 
which might rather entertain than edify the wits of his court. 

Corroboration of the jojdul intelligence soon arrived^ and 
Wildrake was presented with a handsome gratuity and small 
pension, which, by the King’s special desire, had . no duty 
whatever attached to it. 

Shortly afterwards, all England was engaged in chorusing 
his favourite ditty — 

‘ 0, the twenty-ninth of May, 

It was a glorious day, 

When the King did enjoy his own again.’ 

On that memorable day, the King prepared to make his prog- 
ress from Kochester to London, with a reception on the part 
of his subjects so unanimously cordial as made him say gaily, 
‘It must have been his own fault to stay so long away from a 
country where his arrival gave so much joy.’ On horseback, 
betwixt his brothers, the Dukes of York and Gloucester, the 
restored monarch trode slowly over roads strewn with flowers, 
by conduits running wine, under triumphal arches, and through 
streets hung with tapestry. There were the citizens in various 
bands, some arrayed in coats of black velvet, with gold chains, 
some in military suits of cloth of gold, or cloth of silver, 
followed by all those craftsmen who, having hooted the father 
from Whitehall, had now come to shout the son into possession 
of his ancestral palace. 

On his progress through Blackheath he passed that army 
which, so long formidable to England herself, as well as to 
Europe, had been the means of restoring the monarchy which 
their own hands had destroj^ed. As the King passed the last 
files of this formidable host, he came to an open part of the 
heath, where many persons of quality, with others of inferior 
rank, had stationed themselves to gratulate him as he passed 
towards the capital. 

There was one group, however, which attracted peculiar 
attention from those around, on account of the respect shovm 
to the party by the soldiers who kept the ground, and who 
whether Cavaliers or Roundheads, seemed to contest emuloush’ 
which should confribute most to their accommodation ; for 
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bothi the elder and younger gentlemen of the party had been 
distinguished in the Civil War. It was a family group, of which 
the principal figure was an old man seated in a chair, having, 
a complacent smile on his face and a tear swelling to his eye, 
as he saw the banners wave on in interminable succession, and 
heard the multitude shouting the long-silenced acclamation, 

‘ God save King Charles ! ’ His cheek was ashy pale and his 
long beard bitched like the thistle-down ; his mue eye was 
cloudless, yet it was obvious that its vision was failing. His 
motions were feeble, and he spoke little, except when he 
answered the prattle of his grandchildren or asked a question 
01 nis daughter, who sat beside him, matured in matron^ 
beauty, or of Colonel Everard, who stood behind. There, too, 
ue stout yeoman, Joceline Jolifife, stiU in Hs sUvan dress, 
ieanecb like a second Benaiah, on the quarter-staff that had 
doim tne King good service in its (kty, and his wife, a buxom 
matron as she had been a pretty maiden, laughed at her own 
nsequence, and ever and anon joined her shrill notes to 
exolamatioQ^^ Ji^hoo wliich her husband added to the general 

pretty girls prattled around their 
fnr? ror.Q made them^ such answers as suited' their age, 

tbp withered hand over the fair locks of 

in a ^hile Ahce, assisted by Wildrake, blazing 

of canarv fn washed ivith only a single cup 

lest the-^hmilfl children’s attention from time to time. 

We mustnotomitone 



fifteen or ^ «xi,remity ot canine life, being perPaps 

only of his formpr^^^^^ though exhibiting the ruin 

slouched eyes dim, Hg jointe stiff, his 

motions exchanged for tiff Sf-Uant ramage and graceihl 
noble honrid bari u ^ rheumatic, hobbling gait, the 
master To ll L instinctive fondnest for his 

fire in winLW?>" 

now all that BeHs hvid seemed 

f -Lv/X* 

from the thronrinl^Sf'V^^^^ attended to protect this group 
respectahilitv needed not. The high 

gave them, even in simplicity xif their appearance 

air of patriarchal coarsest of the people, an 

dignity which commanded general regard; 
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and they sat upon, the hank which they had chosen for their 
station by the wayside as undisturbed as if they had been in 
their own park. 

And now the distant clarions announced the royal presence. 
Onward came pursuivant and trumpet, onward came plumes 
and cloth of gold, and waving standards displayed, and. swords 
gleaming to the sun ; and at length, heading a group of the 
noblest in England, and supported by his royal brothers on 
either side, onward came King Charles. He had already halted 
more than once, in kindness perhaps as well as policy, to 
exchange a word with persons whom he recognised among the 
spectators, and the shouts of the bystanders applauded a 
courtesy which seemed so well timed. But when he had 
gazed 'an instant on the party we have described, it was im- 
possible, if even Alice had been too much changed to he 
recognised, not instantly to know Beyis and his venerable 
master. The monarch sprang from his home, and wallced 
• instantly up to the old Imight, amid thundering acclamations 
which rose from the multitudes around, when they saw Charles 
with his own hand oppose the feeble attempts pf the ojd man 
to rise to do him homage. Gently replacing him on, his seat, 

‘ Bless,’ he said, ‘ father — bless your son, who has returned in 
safety, 'as you blessed him when he departed in danger.’ 

‘ May God bless — and preserve muttered the old man, 

overcome hy his feelings. And the King, to give him a few 
moments’ repose, turned to Alice. ‘And you,’ he said, ‘my 
fair guide, how have you been employed since our perilous 
night-walk? But I need not ask,’ glancing round — ‘in the 
service of l^g and kingdom, bringing up subjects as loyal as 
their ancestors. A lair lineage, by my faith, and a beautiful 
sight to the eye of an English king ! Colonel Everard, we shall 
see you, I trust, at Whitehall ? ' Here he nodded to Wildrake. 
‘And thou, Jocelme, thou canst hold thy quarter-staff with one 
hand, sure ? Thrust forward the other palm.’ _ 

Looking down in sheer bashfulness, Joceline, like a bull 
about to push, extended to the King, over his lady’s shoulder, 
a hand as broad and hard as a wooden trencher, which the 
King fiUed with gold coins. ‘ E«y a head-gear for my friend 
Phosbe with some of these, said Oharles ; ‘she too has been 
doing her duty to Old England. , . 

The King then turned once more to the knight, who seemed 
making aii effort to speak. He took his aged hand in both his 
own, and stooped his head towards him to catch his accents. 
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while the old man, detaining him witli the other hand, said 
something faltering, of which Charles could only catch the 
quotation ; — 

‘ Untlircnd the nulo c:j’o of rcbolUon, 

And welcome home again di-Mcarded faith.’ 

Extricating himself, therefore, as gently as possible, from a 
scene which began to grow painfully embarnissing, the good- 
natured King said, speaking with unusual distinctness to ensure 
the old man’s comprehending him, ‘ This is something too public 
a place for all we have to sa 3 ^ But if you come not soon to sec 
King Charles at Whitehall, he will send down Louis Kerneguy 
to visit you, that 3 'ou may see how rational that mischievous 
lad is become since his travels.’ 

So saying, he once more pressed affectionately the okf man’s 
hand, bowed to Alice and all around, and withdrew. Sir Henry 
Lee listening with a smile, which showed he comprehended the 
famous tendency of what had been said. The old man leaned 

muttered the Kiuic dimittis. 

Excuse me for having made j'ou w’ait, my lords,’ said the 
Kmg, as he mounted his horse. ‘ Indeed, had it not been for 
+ folks, you might have waited for me long enough 

to little purpose. Move on, sirs.’ 

ine array moved on accordingly ; the sound of trumpets and 
rose amid the acclamations, which had been silent 
e tie King stopped ; while the eff^ect of the whole proces- 
sion resuming its motion Cn /I a rr +1^0+. AVftH 



1 lULuers neaim ■was lor a 

suroended, while her eye Mowed the long line of varied 

Q- proceeded over the heath. When she looked 
agam at feu Henry, she was startled to see that his cheek, which 
naa gained some colour d linTilT TllC 


n-npnnrq ^ I • earttiy paleness ; that Ids eyes were closed, ano 

aniptnrta° ; a-ird ^at his features expressed, amid then 

SS’ \ngidity which is not that of sleep. They ran to hn 

tWrS The light that burned so low w 

Thp rpof l^ped up and expired in one exhilarating flash. 

lithful X I have only to add, that hi£ 

iirniui dog did not — j j x-u..x xi,., 
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No. I 

THE WOODSTOCK SCUFFLE 


HOST BREAnrUU. APARinOKS THAT WERE LATELY SEEJTE IK THE SIAIWOR- 
HOHSE OF WOODSTOCK, KEERE OXFORD, TO THE GREAT TERROR AND 
WONDERFUIX AJIAEEHENT OF ALL THERE THAT DID BEHOLD THEM. 

[Printed in the yeere 1649. 4to.] 


It were a wonder if one writes, _ 

And not of wonders and strange mghts ; 
For ev’ry where such things affnghts 
Poore people, 


But fate had otherwise decreed, 

And Woodstock manner saw a deed, 
Which is in HoUinshed or Speed 
Chro-nicled ; 


Hxat men are ev’n at their wits^eud. 
God judgments ev’ry where doth send, 
And yet we don’t our lives amend. 

But tipple, 


But neither HoUinshed nor Stow, - 
Nor no historians such things shew. 
Though in them wonders we weU know 
Are pickled j 


Ind sweare, and lie, and cheat, and , 
lecausB the world shaU drown no more, 
Is if no judgments were in store 
But water. 


For nothing else is history 
But pickle of antiquity. 

Where things are kept in memory 

From stincldng, 


But by the stories which I tell, 

You ’U heare of terrors come from heU, 
And fires, and shapes most terrible 
For matter. 


Which otherw.aies would havelain dead. 
As in obUvion buried, 

Wliich now you may call into head 
With thinking. 


. is not long since that a child 
Jake from the ground m a large field, 
nd^ade the P^ople^lmo^Bt i^^ld ^ 


The dreadfuU story, which is true. 
And now committed unto view, 

By better pen, had it its due, 

Should see light ; 


Of which there is a printed book, 
Wherein each man the truth may look , 
If children speak, tlie matter s took 
For verdict. 


But I, contented, doe indite, 

Not things of wit, but things of richt- 
You can’t expect that things that fright 
Should delight. 


lut this is stranger than that ^oice, 

■lie wonder ’s gre.ater, and the noyse , 
md things appears to mra, not boyes, 
u b ft At Woodstock ; 

yiiere Rosamond had onw a bower, 

'o keep her from Queen Elinour, 
md had escap’d her 


u hearken, therefore, harke and shake t 
“y .■r®'7 pen and hand doth quake, 
While 1 the true relation make 

O’ th’ wonder, 

And puts them m their beds to feares 
, From under. 
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They came, good men, imploi’d by th’ 
state, 

To sell the lands o£ Charles the late, 

And there they lay, and long did waitc 
For chapmen. 

Ton may have easy pen’worths, woods, 
Lands, ven’son, householdstuf, and goods ; 
They little thought of dogs that wou’d 
There snap men. 

But when they ’d sup’d, and fully fed, 
They set up remnants and to bed, 

"Where scarce they had laid down a head 
To slumber. 

But that their beds were heav’d on high ; 
They thought some dog under did lie. 

And meant i’ th’ chamber (fle, fie, fie) 

To scumber. 


And then abroad the summons went, 

Wlio ’ll buy klng’s-lnnd o’ th’ Parli’raent? 
A paper-book contciii’d the rent, 

Whicli hay there ; 

That did contein the scvcrall farrac.s. 
Quit-rents, knight services, and armes; 
But that they came not in by swarmes 
To pay there. 

Night doth invite to bed again. 

The grand Commissioners were lain ; 

But then the thing did heave amain. 

It busied, 

And with great cl.imor fill’d their cares, ^ 
Tlie noyso wa.s doubled, and their feares; 
Nothing was standing but their haircs ; 

They niizled. 


Some thought the cunning cur did mean 
To eat their mutton (which was lean) 
Reserv’d for breakfast, for the men 
"Were thrifty ; 

And up one rises in his shirt, 

Intending the she cur to hurt, 

And forty thrusts made at him for ’t 
Or fifty. 

But empty came his sword again. 

all fix v^ ; 

The mutton safe, hee went amain 
To ’s fellow. 

And now (assured all was well) 

Xhe bed again began to swell, 

The men were frighted, and iid smell 
O’ th’ yellow. 

And^ t°eether stuck. 

And m their sweat each other duck’t. 

They wished 

A thousand times that it were day. 

Tllv ‘ I’et us pmy.’ 

They pray’d amain ; and, as thiy say. 

For all devnl^^ ti*® 

tsL, “®^°tion8 were run out, 

s^ur'^ '“d somethi 

One peaked 

Hef view’d^thi was there ; 

nee view d the chamber ev’ry where 

^otlung apear’d but what, fS fearf’ 

They leaked. ' 

They foS^® then return’d apace, 
And fell unto it mTa"^ace.® 

They laughed 

And having sent for ale anVbeere, 

Tliey quaffed. 


Oft were the blimkets pul’d, the slicete 
"Was closely twin’d betwixt their feete ; 

It seems the spirit was discreete 
And civill ; 

Which makes the pooro Commissioners 
Feare tliey shall get but small arrears, 
And tliat there ’s yet for Cavaliers 
One divell. 

They cast .about what best to doe ; 

Next day they would to wise men goe, 

To neighb’ring towns som cours to know* 
For schollars 

Come not to "Woodstock, ns before, 

And Allen ’s dead as a nayle-doore, 

And so ’s old John, eclep’d the poore. 

His follower. 

Rake Oxford o’re, there ’s not a man 
That rayse or lay a spirit can. 

Or use the circle, or tlie wand. 

Or conjure, 

Or can s.ay boh ! unto a divell, 

Or to a goose that is uncivill. 

Nor where Keimbolton purg’d out evill, 
’Tis sin sure. 

There were two villages hard by, 

With teachers of presbytery, _ 

Who knew the house was ludiously t? 

Be-pestred. 

But ’lasse 1 their new divinity 
Is not so deep, or not so high ; ,, 

Their witts doe (as their meanes did) ne 
Sequestred. 

But Master Joilman was the wight 
Which was to exorcise the spright ! . * 

Hee ’ll preach and pray you day and mg 
At pleasure. 

And by that painfull gainfull trade, 

He hath himselfe full wealthy made ; 
Great store of guilt he hath, ’tis said, 
And treasure. 
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But no intrcaty of bis friends 
Could get bini to the bouse of fiends, 
Hee came not over for such ends 

From Dutcb-land ; 


The stately rooms, where kings once lay ; 
B)it the contractors shew’d the way. 

But mark what now I tell you, pray 
’I is w’ortb it. 


But worse divinity bee brought, 

And hath us refonnatioji taught. 

And, with our money, Im hath bought 
Him much laud. 


That book I told you of before, 
"Wherein were tenants -written store, 
A reg'ister for many more 

Hot forth yet ; 


Had the old parsons preached still, 

The dlv’l should nev’r have had his wil; 
But thpse tliat had or art or skill 
Are outed, 


That very book, as it did lie. 
Took of a flame, no mortall eye 
Seeing one jot of fire thereby, 
Or taper ; 


And those to whom the pow’r was giv u 
Of driving spirits arc out-driv’n_; 

Their colledges dispos’d, and IMngs, 

To groutheads. 

Tliere -was a justice who did boast, 

Hee had as great a gift almost, 

Who did desire liim to accost 

Tliis evill ; 

But hee would not employ his gifts, _ 

But found out many sleights and sliifts ; 
Hee had no prayers, nor no snifts, 

For th’ divell. 

Some other way they cast about, 

These brought him in, they throw not out ; 
A woman, great with cluld, wlU do ’t; 

They got one. 

And she i’ th’ room that night rnust lie ; 
But when the thing about did flie, 

And broke the windows furiously, 

And hot one 

Of the contractors o’re the head, 

Who lay securely in his hed, 

The woman, shee-afCrighted, fled, 

While they * 

And now they lay the cause on her, _ 

That e’re tliat night the thing did stir, 
Because her selfe and grandfather 
Were Papists ; 

They must he bames-regenerate 
(A Hans en kelder of the state, 

Which was in reformation gatt), 

, They said, which 

Both make the divell stand in awe, 

Bull in his homes, his hoof, his claw ; 

But having none, they did in draw 
A spay’d bitch. 

But in the night there was such worke, 
The spirit s-waggered like a Turke ; 

The bitch had spi’d where it did lurke, 
And howled 

In such a wofull manner, that 
Their very hearts went pit a pat ; 

The pore spay’d bitch did not know what, 

. And fouled 
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For all the candles about flew, 

And those tliat burned, burned blew, 
Hever kept soldiers such a doe 
Or vaper. 

The book thus burnt and none knew how, 
The poore contractors made a vow 
To worke no more ; this spoil’d their plow 
In that place. 

Some other part o’ th’ house they’ll find 
To which the devill hath no ^atad, 

But hee, it seems, is not inclin d 

With that grace ; 

But other prancks it plaid elsewhere. 

An oake there was stood many a yeere, 

Of goodly growth as any where, 

^ ^ ® Was hewn down, 

Which into feweU-wood was cut, 

And some into a wood-pile put, 

But it was hurled all about 

And thrown down. 


In sundry formes it doth appeare . 
Now like a grasping claw to teare, 
Now like a dog, anon a beam, 

It tumbles ; 


And all the windowes batter’d are, 
No man the quarter enter dare ; 
All men (except the 


was Beene, but Bpak^a^'vmd ta no man, 

is thought the ghost of some good wife 
hose husband was depnv d of We, 
oPildren cheated, land m staife 


No man can tell the cause of these 
So wondrous drea<HuU outrages ; . 
Yet if upon your sinne you please 
To discant, 


You ’le find our actions out-doe hell’s. 

O wring your hands and cease the hells, 
Repentance must, or nothing else 
e Appease can ’fc. 



No. II 


THE JUST DEVIL OF WOODSTOCK 


A TIUJK NAlUlATlVn', OF Till' SF.VKIIAI. Al’l’AlllTIONS* TIIK miOIlTS AKT) 
inJNISlIMKN'fS, INFUCTKl) Hl’OK TIIKHIIMITSU COMMISSION'FIISRKKTTHITHKII 
TO SVJUVKY THF MAUNOHS AVI) IIOIISI’^ JIKIXJNOING TO HIS MAJISTII.. 

[London, printed in tlic }’’c.Tr 16‘(i0, 4to.] 


The nntncB of the persons in the cnsiilnB Knrrallvc mentioned, Vfith 
others ; — 


Captain Cockaikc. 
Captain HxnT. 
Captain Cnoon. 
Captain OAHELnssE. 
Captain Rob. 


Mr. CnooK, tlie LanTcr. 

Mr. IlROWNr., tiie Surveyor, 

Their three Servants. 

Tiiolr Ordinary-keeper, and others. 

The Gatekeeper, witii tlic Wife and Servants. 


Besides many more, tvho each nlRlit heard the noise, ns Sir Gerrnrd Fleet- 
wood and his lady, with his family; Mr, llyans, with his family; and 
several others, who lodged In the outer courts ; and during the three last 
nights, the inhahltants of "Woodstock town and other nclghhour villages. 

And there were many more, both dlvlne.s and other.s, who came out of 
the country, and from Oxford, to see the glass and stones and other stulTe 
the devil had brought, wherewith to heal out the Commissioners; the 
marks upon some walls remain, and many, this to tostlfio. 


THE raEFACE TO THE E.VSUIXn XAniL,VnVE 

Since it hath pleased tlic Almighty God, out of Ilis infinite mercy, so to 
make us happy, by restoring of our native king to us, and us xmpo our native 
liberty through him, that now the good may say, wopnu icmponnn'fclicUas 
uM eentire quw veUs, ct diccrc licet qnw soiffas, we cannot hut esteem 
ourselve,s engaged, in the highest of dcgi-ees, to render unto Him the high- 
est thanks we can express, although, surpris’d with joy, vve become as lost 
In the performance, when gladness and admiration strikes us silent, ns a’C 
look hack upon the precipice of our late condition, and those miraculous 
deliverances beyond expression, freed from the slavery and those desperate 
perils we dayly lived in fear of, during the tyrannical! times of that de- 
testable usurper, Oliver Cromwel ; he who had raked up such judges ns 
would wrest the most innocent language Into high treason, when ho had 
the cruel conscience to take away our lives, upon no other ground of jus- 
tice or reason (the stones of Bondon streets would rise to witness It, If all 
their citizens were silent) ; and with these judges had such councillors ns 
could advise him unto worse, which will less want of witness. For should 
the many auditors he silent, the press, as God would have it, hath given 
it us In print, where one of them, and his conscicnce-kcepev, too, speaks 
out, ‘What shall we do with these men?’ saith he : JEgcr intemperans crude- 


I 
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Irm fncif incdicum, cf unnicrlicabitc vuJnun cnsa reddendum. Who these 
men arc that should he hrousht to such Sicilian Vespers, the former page 
sots forth — those tvhicli conceit utopias, and have their day-dreams of the 
return of I know not what golden age, willi the old line. What usage, when 
such a pri\T councillor had power, could he expect, who then had published 
this narrative?^ This, which so plainly shews the devil himself dislikt their 
doings (SO inucli more had were they then he would have them he), severer 
sure then was the devil to their Commissioners at Woodstock ; for he warned 
them, witli dreadful noises, to drive them from their work. This councellor, 
without more ado, would have all who retain’d conceits of allegiance to their 
.soveraign to he absolutely cut off by the usurper’s sword. A sad sentence 
for a loyal party to a lawful! king. But Heaven is always just ; the party 
is repriv'd, and do acknowledge the hand of God in it, as is rightly applyed, 
and as justly sensible of tlieir deliverance, in that the foundation, which this 
councellor salth was already so well laid, is now turned up, and what he calls 
day-dreams are come to passe. That old line, which (as with him) there 
seemed aliquid divini to the contrary, is now restored. And that rock which, 
as ho salth. the prelates and all their adherents, nay, and their master and 
supporter, too, with all his posterity, have split themselves upon, Is nowhere 
to be heard of. And that posterity are safely arrived in their ports, and mas- 
ters of that mighty navy, their enemies so much encreased to keep them out 
with. The eldest sits upon the throne, his place by birthright and descent, 


P.ncatumque regit patriis wrtiitibus orbem ; 

upon which throne long may he sit, and reign in peace, that by his just 
government the enemies of ours, the true Protestant Church, of that glori- 
ous martyr, our late soveraign, and of his royal posterity, may be either 
absolutely converted or utterly confounded. 

If any shall now ask the why this narrative was not sooner published as 
neerer to the times wherein the things were acted, he hath the reason for it 
in the former lines ; which will the more cleerly appear unto his apprehen- 
sion. if be shall perpend how much cruelty is requisite to the maintenance 
of rebellion, and how great care Is necessary in the supporters, to obviate and 
divert the smallest things that tend to the unblinding of the people • so that 
it needs will follow that they must have accounted this amongst lie great 
obstructions to their sales of his Majestie’s lands, the devil not joyning with 
them in the security , and greater to the pulling down the royal pallaces 
when their chapmen should conceit the devil would haunt them in their 
houses, for building with so ill got materials ; as no doubt but that he hath' 
so numerous and confident are the relations made of the same, though scarce 
any so totally remarkeable as this (If It be not that others have been more 
conceald), in regard of the strange circumstances as long continuances but 
especially the number of the persons together, to whom all things were so 
visibly both seen and done, so that surely it exceeds any other * for the 
devils thus manifesting themselves. It appears evidently that there are snob 
things as devils to persecute the wicked In this world as in the next 

Now, If to these were added the diverse reall phantasms seen at White- 
hall in Cromwell s times, which caused him to beep such nightly guards in 
and about his bedchamber, and yet so oft to change his lodlings • if thnlo 
things done at St. .Tames, where the devil so joal’d the cen^fnels Igainst tlm 
sides of the queen’s chappell doors that some of them fell sick upon it and 
others not taking warning by Ih kild one outright, whom they buried in Sie 
place, and all other such dreadfull things, those that inhaled the r oral 
houses have been affrighted with : and if to these were likewise added a rt- 

I Mr. Kaihaniel Fines [Fiennes], his Speech before Oliver i j . 

Bouses of Parliament, the 20 of January 1C57, he beiny CromreeVs^Sed-hfepe^f 
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lation of all those ro^iicldos ami their abettors ihf' fhrU hath entre^l tnto, 
as he did the Gadarones' B%vlnp, with fo ninny more of them who liatli fatleii 
mad and dyed In hydfKuis forms of such distractions ' — thnt which hath 
been of this within thcsi! 12 Inst years In Knalnnd tsiionld all of this nature 
our chronicles do tell, v;lth all the superstitions monks have writ, he put 
together) would make the greater volume, and of more strange ocenrrents. 

And now as to the penman of this narrative, know that he teas a divine, 
and at the time of those things :ict^'*l. which are here reJared. the minister 
and schoolmaster of Woodstock ; a person learned nnd discreet, not hynssed 
with factious humours, ids name Widow.«. wlio encli day put in writing what 
he heard from their mouthe.s. and sucii tilings us t!>ey told to iinve hefailen 
them the night before, therein keeping to tliclr own words: nnd, nei’er 
thinking that what he iiad writ slioutd liappen to is* made putdlcl:, gave it 
no better dre.ss to .set it forlli. And because to do it now .shall not he con- 
strued to change the story, the reader hath It here accordingly csposetl. 


THE JUST DEVILU OK WOODS’KICK 

The IG day of Octoher, in the year of our Lord 1010, the Comrais.«ioners 
for surveying and valuing his Majestic's manner liouse, parks, wood.s, deer, 
demesnes, and all things thereunto belonging, hy name Cajitnin Crook, Cap- 
tain Hart, Captain Cockninc, Captain CarelcsHe. anil Captain Uoe. their 
messenger, witli Mr. Brown, their secretary, and two or three servnnt.s. 
went from Woodstock town, wiicre they had lain some niglits before, and 
took up their lodgings in his Majcstle’.s house after this manner : —The bed- 
chamber and withdrawing-room they both lodged in and made their kitchin, 
the presence-chamber their room for dispatch of tlicir business witli all 
commers, of the council-hall their brew-house, as of the dining-room their 
wood-houp where they laid in the clefts of thnt antlent standard in the 
High Parl^ for many ages beyond memory known by tlie name of the King’s 
oak, which they had chosen out. nnd causetl to ije dug up by the roots. 

About the middle of the night, these new guests were first 
awakea by a knocking at the presence-chamber door, which they also con- 
ceivea dm o^n, and something to enter, which came through the room, and 
^ withdrawing-room into the bedchamber, and there 

^ heavy step during linlf an hour, then crept 
where Captain Uart and Captain Cnrelessc lay, where It did 
s^m tas it were) to bite and gnaw the mat and bed coards, as If It would tear 
and rend the feather beds ; which having done a while, then would heave a 
heave them up again in the hod more high than it did 
Defore, sometime on the one side, sometime on the other, as if it had tried 
jras heaviest. Thus h.avlng heaved some half an hour, from 

servants' bod, and did the like to 
whn wal^ Into a withdrawing-room, and there did the same to all 

snn J welcomed them for more than two hours’ 

cfan of outer door again, but with a 

ou?o? if f «^ests were in a swe.at all this while, but 

their ^ ithocame morning first before they spake 

KL nke^e«« to be a dog. yet they described it more 

finm^^onil totheexaminingundcr the beds, where, 

beef ^racht, but the bed-coards whole, and the quarter of 

Octoher untoucht, they entertained other thoughts, 

celved thaf thor- awaked as the night before, and now con- 

the nresencp clefts of the King’s Oak brought into 

tne presence-cham ber, and there thumpt down, and after roul about the 

1 fit. Matt, viik 28 and St. Luke viiL 26. 
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room ; they could hear their chairs and stools tost from one side of the 
room unto the other, and then (as it were) altogether josled. Thus having 
done an hour together, it walkt into the withdrawing-room, where lodged 
the two captains, the secretary, and two servants ; here stopt the thing a 
while, as if it did take breath, hut raised a hideous one, then walkt into the 
hed-chamber, where lay those as before, and under the bed it went, where 
it did heave and heave again, that now they in bed were put to catch hold 
upon [the] bed-posts, and sometimes one of the other, to prevent their being 
tumbled out upon the ground ; then coming out as from under the bed, and 
taking hold upon the bed-posts, it would shake the whole bed, almost as if 
a cradle rocked. Thus having done here for half an hour, it went into the 
withdrawing-room, where first it came and stood at the bed’s feet, and 
heaving up the bed’s feet, fiopt down again a while, until at last it heaved 
the feet so high that those in bed thought to have been set upon their. 


heads ; and having thus for two hours entertained them, went out as in 
the night before, but with a great noise. 

October 19. — This night they awaked not until the midst of the night ; 
they perceived the room to shake with something that walkt about the bed- 
chamber, which having done so a while, it walkt into a withdrawing-room, 
where it took up a brasse warming-pan, and returning with it into the bed- 
chamber, therein made so loud a noise, in these captains’ own words, it was 
as loud and scurvie as a ring of five untuned bells rung backward ; but 
the captains, not to seem afraid, next day made mirth of what had past, 
and jested at the devil in the pan. 

Ootofter 20. — These captains and their company, still lodging as before, 
were awakened in this night, with some things flying about the rooms, and 
out of one room into the other, as thrown with some great force. Captain 
Hart, being In a slumber, was taken by the shoulder and shaked until he 
did sit up in his bed, thinking that it had been one of his fellows, when 
suddenly he was taken on the pate with a trencher, that it made him shrink 
down into the bed-clothes, and all of them in both rooms kept their heads 
at least within their sheets, so fiercely did three dozen of trenchers fly 
about the rooms ; yet Captain Hart ventured again to peep out to see what 
was the matter, and what it was that threw, but then the trenchers came 
so fast and neer about his ears, that he was fain quickly to couch again. 
In the morning they found all their trenchers, pots, and spits upon and 
about their beds, and all such things as were of common use scattered 
about the rooms. This night there was also, in several parts of the room 
and outer rooms, such noises of beating at doors and on the walls, as If 
that several smiths had been at work ; and yet our captaln[s] shrunk not 
from their work, but went on in that, and lodged as they had done before 

Ootoher 21st . — About midnight they heard great knocking at every door • 
after a while the doors flew open, and into the withdrawing-room entred 
something as of a mighty proportion, the figure of It they knew not how to 
describe. This walkt awhile about the room shaking the floor at every step 
then came It up close to the bedside where lay Captain [s] Crook and Care- 
lesse; and after a little pause, as it were, the bed-curtains, both at sides 
and feet, were drawn up and down slowly, then faster again for a quarter 
of an hour, then from end to end as fast as imagination can fancle the 
running of the rings, then shaked It the beds, as if the joints thereof had 
crackt ; lUen walkt the thing into the hedchamher, and so plaied with thosp 
beds there ; then took up eight peutcr dishes, and bouled them about the 
room and over the servants In the truckle-beds ; then sometimes were the 
dishes taken up and thrown crosse the high beds and against the wniiT 
and so much battered; but there were more dishes wherein ^fmeaf in 
the same room, that were not at all removed. During this. In the nSseL,^ 
chamber there was stranger noise of weightie things thrown down and at 
they supposed, the clefts of the King’s Oak did roul ’about the room yet at 
the wonted hour went away, and left them to take rest such as tS could 
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Octoltcr 22. — lliiUt tnlst <if Ix'-In;: >'( t <inwn ; fit.- *.rrir.'r^■, Ir. 

thplr work fnrlhcf •■fl', cniiic not ttint tiny to \Vo<k 1‘ turk, 

Ocfoltrf 22. — 'I'lno'i- iltnt loiljo tl In tin* wiltsitr.nv. i!'.it'ro''n». tn t!;*' 
of llu* nlK'it v.'t'i'f' mvnkfrn-tl with tin- oriirkink of tlr*', r.« !f U Jnul "vUti 
thorns nntl sjnirkH of (ire hurninr, v,'h«T< t){K.n tin-y t ofijxv *4 ttir,? fti*- l-f-'l- 
chtunbcr hnd lnl:cn lire, nnd Ut-tnlnj; to ft fnrthcr, ftixy lonrtl tli'-fr 
in bed sndly trronn, wlilrlt j.ravf iht-iii to f-atjtjio'x t!i» y s.oJt^Uf lx- rotToc.»'.t>'tl ; 
wherefore they ciilleil ui»on llietr riTVantn to tnnk-- .nil 5 > 0 ' -.iti*,<' tsert to h»'!j» 
tliem. Will'll till' two .‘:>'rv!intH wcri* fonn- In. tltoy found rH r.nd 

brought bnek word, hut thnt tluT*' won- no lix.-tciotto-:-; njiun ttou.n ; '.vh^re- 
foro they were setil hm-U to cover tln ni, ntul to ntfr ut* e-ud nu-nd tisc Tin*. 
When the servniU.'t lind covered tln-m ntid v.'> re rouse to ttu- r'slu.u-y, lb tJo- 
corners they found tliefr wefirlng-nii;>:trrel, boot)!, nud .eto.-kttsi,ys, teit they 
had no sooner touctit tin- emliers, when tlx' tlretirunde t1"w nt-out their < arx 
so fast, that uwny ran tlo-y Into the otln-r room for tin* rtsetter of their 
coverlids; tlien after them walkt ••ometfilne tlint rtnustit nhoitt Ih*' room 
as If It had been exceeding angry, and Uln-wbe threw nte'Ot tin* tri ncherp, 
platters, and all such things In tin.* roftin ; after ttvu lioura went out. yet 
fitutnpt again over their heads. 

October 2*4. — 'I'hey lodged all abroad. 

October 2.", — This afternoon was come unto them Mr. nieh.ard ('renti: 
the lawyer, brother to (‘nptaln Crook, and now dejini v.Btc'.vnrd of the jnnm 
nor unto Captain Par.«ons and Major Huth r, who had put <>ut Mr. lly.ana, 
hlB Maje.stlo’s ofllcer. To entertain this new gne;,t. tlie Cotntiifs*iIor5eri» 
caused a very great lire to he nmde, of neer tin- rhlmn-y-full of wood of the 
King fl 0*iK, nnd lie Vi'jvr lodj^ed in ihi' wlthttruwUu^rooin v/U!i hi*! Icntli^r. 
anu his fiorvant In the sama room. About tlu^ midfvt af iho J 2 !^;ht a 'P'ondrr* 
fill knocking was heard, and into the room I'litneUilng <!ld rush, which, 
commg to the chimney-side, dnsht out (he lire n.s tvlih the aiamp of tfomet 
prodigious foot, then threw down such weighty stuff e, what ere It was <th*'y 
took It to he. the re.sidne of the clefi.s and roots of the King'.s Oakl. close 
iT t“® hedslde, that the house and bed shook with It. Captain Cockaln and 
ms leiiow arose, and took their ssvords to go unto the Crook«. ‘riic noise 

UrofuLc*' h) the door nt)d called. The two 
hrothers, though fully awaked, nud heard thi'in call, were t-o aniarcd, that 
; no answer until Captain Cocknhie had recovered the ho 1 dne.«s to 
ai %ery loud, and came unto Ihclr liedRUlo; then faintly firpt, nftrr 
Hwver^'^un^f'v '‘"‘^'^rstaiu! one another, and comforted the 

thA^^mo A r T'?® I'f'nrd. which made them think 

ence* Hiev so that, after some little confor- 

was’eomA I ^ themselves to take some rest. %Vhcn Captain Cocknlne 

Tred ivUiAh ua ™ 7° ^ound It closely cov- 

inir It wondered at ; hut lundng the clothes down, and open- 

Tlmlr Strewed over with trenchers. 

sWs whmn ! A trenchers were ordorlv dkspo.sed between the 

about ’the *rLm endeavouring to cast out. such noise arose 

so ill dld'llkA^tiFi Ir V?* . after this. This entertainment 

resolve thl!!\hA OAmn studied In the point ns to 
having not resolved to be gone ; hut 

with him to RtniT +» ^ came for. prollt and pcrswusloiiB prevailed 

before. * ^ «« that ho lodged ns he did the night 

candle°then~i?A^.?'.^l^ 4 -^*?*'''J^‘^^'^ room was belter furnished with Are and 
all out then did about twelve at night came something in thnt dasht 

hy ’comnAriBoiTA mnkhig a noise, not to he set forth 

and drenEfiortAm sometimes came It to the bedsides 

and retiTrn Fo FhA ^worle them, then walk about again, 

ana return to the bed-posts, shake them with all the bed, so that they la 
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bed were put to hold one upon the other, then walk about the room again, 
and come to the servants’ bed, and gnaw and [scratch] the wainscot head, 
and shake altogether in that room ; at the time of this being in doing, 
they in the bedchamber heard such strange dropping down from the roof 
of the room, that they supposed ’t was like the fall of mony by the sound. 
Captain Cockaine, not frighted with so small a noise (and lying near the 
chimney), stept out, and made shift to light a candle, by the light of which 
he perceived the room strewed over with broken glass, green, and some as 
it were pieces of broken bottles ; he had not long been considering what it 
was, when suddainly his candle was hit out, and glass flew about the room, 
that he made haste to the protection of the coverlets ; the noise of thun- 
dering rose more hideous then at any time before ; yet, at a certain time, 
all vanisht into calmness. The morning after was the glass about the 
room, which the maid that was to make clean the rooms swept up' into a 
corner, and many came to see it. But Mr. Richard Crook would stay no 
longer, yet as he stopt, going through Woodstock town, he was there heard to 
say, that he would not lodge amongst them another night for a fee of £500.- 
October 27. — The Commissioners had not yet done their work, where- 
fore they must stay ; and being all men of the sword, they must not seem 
afraid to encounter with anything, though it be the devill ; therefore, with 
pistols charged, and drawn swords laied by their bedsides, they applied 
themselves to take some rest, when something in the midst of night so 
opened and shut the window casements with such claps, that it awakened 
all that slept ; some of them peeping out to look what was the matter with 
the windows, stones flew about the rooms as if hurled with many hands ; 
some hit the walls, and some the beds’ heads close above the pillows, the 
dints of which were ,then, and yet (it is conceived) are to be seen, thus 
sometime throwing stones, and sometime making thundering noise, for'two 
hours space. It ceast, and all was quiet till the morn. After their rising, 
and the maid come in to make the fire, they looked about the rooms ; they 
found fourscore stones brought in that night, and going to lay them to- 
gether in the corner where the glass (before mentioned) had been swept 
up, they found that every piece of glass had been carried away that night. 
Many people came next day to see the stones, and all observed that they 
were not of such kind of stones as are naturall in the countrey thereabout ; 
with these were noise like claps of thunder, or report of cannon planted 
against the rooms, heard by all that lodged in the outer courts, to their 
astonishment and at Woodstock town, taken to be thunder. 


October 28. — This night, both strange and differing noise from the former 
first wakened Captain Hart, who lodged In the bedchamber, who, hearing' 
Roe and Brown to groan, called out to Cokaine and Cocka [Crook] to come 
and help them, for Hart could not now stir himself ; Cockaine would faine 
have answered, but he could not, or look about; something, he thought 
stopt both his breath and held down his eyelids. Amazed thus, he struggles 
and kickt about, till he had awaked Captain Crook, who, half asleep, grew 
very angry at his kicks, and multiplied words. It grew to an appointment 
in the field ; but this fully recovered Cockaine to remember that Captain 
Hart had called for help, wherefore to them he ran in the other room whom 
he found sadly groaning, where, scraping in the chimney, he both found a 
candle and fire to light it ; but had not gone two steps, when somethlnir 
blew the candle out, and threw him in the chair by the. bedside, when nres 
ently cried out Captain Careless, with a most pittiful voice, ‘Come hither 
_ O come hither, brother Cockaine, the thing ’s gone of me ’ Cockaine 
scarce yet himself, helpt to set him up in his bed, and after Cantain Hart 
and having scarce done that to them, and also to the other two thevbearri 
Captain Crookmrying out, as if something bad been killing him’ • Cockaine 
snatcht up the sword ttat lay by their bed, and ran into the room to save 
Crook, but was in much more Ukelyhood to kill him, for at his eZing 
thing that pressed Crook went of him, at which Crook started out ot Ws 
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bed, whom Cockaine thought a spirit, made at him, at which Crook cried 
out, ‘Lord help — Lord save me.’ Cockaine let fall his hand, and Crook, 
embracing Cockaine, desired his reconcilement, giving him many thanks 
for his deliverance. Then rose they all and came together, discoursed 
sometimes godly and sometimes praied, for all this while was there such 
stamping over the roof of the house, as if 1000 horse had there been trot- 
ting ', this night all the stones brought in the night before, and laid up in the 
withdrawing-room, were all carried again away by that which brought them 
in, which at the wonted time left of, and, as it were, went out, and so away. 

October 29. — Their businesse having now received so much forward- 
nesse as to be neer dispatcht, they encouraged one the other, and resolved 
to try further ; therefore, they provided more lights and fires, and further, 
for their assistance, prevailed with their ordinary-keeper to lodge amongst 
them, and bring his mastive bitch ; and it was so this night with them, 
that they had no disturbance at all. 

October 30. — So well they had past the night before, that this night they 
went to bed confident and carelesse ; untill about twelve of the clock, some- 
thing knockt at the door as with a smith’s great hammer, but with such 
force as if it had cleft the door ; then ent’red something like a bear, but 
seem’d to swell more big, and walkt about the room, and out of one room 
into the other, treading so heavily, as the floare had not been strong enough 
to bear it. When it came into the bedchamber. It dasht against the beds’ 
heads some kind of glass vessell, that broke in sundry pieces, and sometimes 
would take up those pieces and hurle them about the room, and into the 
other room ; and when it did not hurle the glasse at their heads, it did strike 
upon the tables, as if many smiths, with their greatest hammers, had been 
laying on as upon an anvill *, sometimes it thumpt agjvinst the walls as if it 
would beat a hole through ; then upon their heads, such stamping, as if 
the roof of the house were beating down upon their heads ; and having done 
thus, during the space (as was conjectured) of two hours, it ceased and 
vanished, but with a more fierce shutting of the doors then at any time be- 
fore. In the morning they found the pieces of glass about the room, and 
observed that it was much differing from that glasse brought in three nights 
before, this being of a much thicker substance, which severall persons which 
came in carried away some pieces of. The Commissioners were in debate 
of lodging there no more ; but all their businesse was not done, and some 
of them were so conceited as to believe, and to attribute the rest they en- 
joyed, the night before this last, unto the mastive bitch ; wherefore, they 
resolved to get more company, and the mastive bitch, and try another night. 

October 31. — This night, the fires and lights prepared, the ordinary- 
keeper and his bitch, with another man perswaded by him, they all took 
their beds and fell asleep. But about twelve at night, such rapping was on 
all sides of them, that it wakened all of them ; as the doors did seem to 
open, the mastive bitch fell fearfully a-yelling, and presently ran fiercely 
into the bed to them in the truckle-bed ; as the thing came by the table, it 
struck so fierce a blow on that, as that it made the frame to crack, then 
took the warming-pan from off the table, and stroke it against the walls 
with so much force as that it was beat flat together, lid and bottom. Now 
were they hit as they lay covered over head and ears within the bedclothes. 
Captain Careless was taken a sound blow on the head with the shoulder- 
blade bone of a dead horse (before they had been but thrown at, when they 
peept up, and mist) ; Brown had a shrewd blow on the leg with the back- 
bone, and another on the head ; and every one of them felt severall blows 
of bones and stones through the bedclothes, for now these things were thrown 
as from an angry hand that meant further mischief ; the stones flew in at 
window as shot out of a gun, nor was the bursts lesse (as from without) 
then of a cannon, and all the windows broken down. Now as the hurling 
of the things did cease, and the thing walkt up and down. Captain Cockaine 
and Hart cried out, ‘In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, what 
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atftyon? What would you haYO? What have we done that you disturb us 
thus? ’ No voice replied, as the captains said, yet some of their servants 
have said otherwise, and the noise ceast. Hereupon Captain Hart and 
Cockaln rose, who lay in the bedchamber, renewed the fire and lights, and 
one great candle, in a candlestick, they placed in the door, that might be 
seen by them in both the rooms. No sooner were they got to bed, but the 
noise arose on all sides more loud and hideous then at any time before, in- 
somuch ns (to use the captains’ own words) it returned and brought seven 
devils worse tlien Itself ; and presently they saw the candle and .candlestick 
in the passage of the door dasht up to the roof of the room by a kick of the 
hinder parts of a horse, and after with the hoof trode out the snuile, and 
.so dasht out the fire in the chimnies. As this was done, there fell, as from 
the sieling, upon them in the truckle-beds, such quantities of water, as If 
It had been poured out of buckets, which stunk worse than any earthly 
stink could make ; and as this was in doing, something crept under the high 
beds, tost them up to the roof of the house, with the Commissioners In them, 
until the testers of the beds were beaten down upon them, and the bedsted- 
frames broke under them ; and here some pause being made, they all, as if 
with one consent, started up, and ran down the stairs until they came Into 
the Councel Hall, where two, sate up a-brewing, but now were fallen asleep ; 
those they scared much with wakening of them, having been much perplext 
before with the strange noise, which commonly was taken by them abroad 
for thunder, sometimes for rumbling wind. Here the Captains and their 
company got fire and candle, and every one carrying something of either, 
they returned into the presence chamber, where some applied themselves to 
make the fire, whilst others fell to prayers^ and having got some clothes 
about them, they spent the residue of the night in singing psalms and 
prayers; during which, no noise was in that room, but most hideously 
round about, as at some distance. ^ 

It should have been told before, how that, when Captain Hart first rose 
this night (who lay in the bedchamber next the fire), he found their book of 
valuations crosse the embers smoaking, which he snacht up and cast upon 
the table there, which the night before was left upon the table in the pres- 
ence amongst their other papers. This book was in the morning found a 
handful burnt, and had burnt the table where It lay ; Brown, the clerk, said 
he would not for a £100 and a £100 that It had been burnt a handful further ' 

This night it happened that there were six cony-stealers, who were come 
with their nets and ferrets to the cony-burrows by Rosamond’s Well ; but 
with the noise this night from the mannor-house, they were so terrified 
that like men distracted away they ran, and left their hales all ready ‘ 
pitched, ready up, and the ferrets in the cony-burrows. 

Now the Commissioners, more sensible of their danger, considered more 
geriously of their safety, and agreed to go and confer with Mr. Hoffman’ 
the minister of Wotton (a man not of the meanest note for life or learn- 
ing, by some esteemed more high), to desire his advice, together with his 
company and prayers. Mr. Hoffman held it too high a point to resolve on 
suddenly and by himself, wherefore desired time to consider upon it, which 
being agreed unto, he forthwith rode to Mr. Jenkinson and Mr. Wheat the 
two next justices of peace, to try what warrant they could give him for ’t 
They both (as ’tis said from themselves) encouraged him to be assistin'^ 
to the Commissioners, according to his calling. ° 

But certain it is that, when they came to fetch him to go with^them 
Mr. Hoffman answered, that he would not lodge there one night for 
and being asked to pray with them, he held up his hands and said that 
he would not meddle upon any terms.' ’ 

Mr. Hoffman refusing to undertake the quarrel, the Commissioners held 

1 "Bv which is to he noted, that a Rresbyterian minister dares not 
Indepra^ntdevU. Original marginal note. o«es not enootmter an 
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it not safe to lodge -where they had been thus entertained any longer, ^ut 
caused all things to be removed into the chambers over the gatehouse, whero 
they staid but one night, and what rest they enjoyed there, we have but an 
uncertain relation of, for they -went a-way early the next morning. But If 
it may be held fit to set down what hath been delivered by the report of 
others, they were also the same night much affrighted with dreadful ap- 
paritions, b-at observing that these passages spread much in discourse, to 
be also in particulars taken notice of, and that the nature of it made not 
for their cause, they agreed to the concealing of things for the future ; yet 
this is well-knowm and certain, that the gate-keeper’s wife was in so strange 
an agony in her hed, and in her bedchamber such noise (whilst her bus- 
hand was above with the Commissioners), that two maids in the next room 
to her durst not venture to assist her, hut affrighted ran out to call com- 
pany, and their master, and found the woman (at their coming in) gasping 
for breath ; and the next day said, that she sa-w and suffered that which 
for all the world she would not he hired to again. 

From Woodstock the Commissioners removed unto Enelme, and some of 
them returned to Woodstock the Sunday se’nnight after (the hook of valua- 
tions wanting something that was for haste left imperfect) , hut lodged not 
in any of those rooms where they had lain before, and yet were not nn- 
visited (as they confess themselves) by the devill, whom they called their 
nightly guest. Captain Crook came' not untill Tuesday night, and how he 
sped that night the gate-keeper’s wife can tell if she dareth, but what she 
hath whispered to her gossips shall not be made a part of this our narra- 
tive, nor many more particulars which have fallen from the Commissioners 
themselves and their servants to other persons. They are all or most of 
them alive, and may add to ft when they please, and surely have not a 
better way to he revenged of him who troubled them, then according to 
the proverb, tell truth and shame the devill. 

There remains this observation to he added, that on a Wednesday morn- 
ing all these^ officers went away ; and that since them diverse persons of 
severall qualities have lodged often and sometimes long in the same rooms, 
both in the presence, withdrawing-room, and bedchamber belonging unto 
his sacred Majesty ; yet none have had the least disturbance, or beard the 
smallest noise, for which the cause was not as ordinary as apparent, ex- 
cept the Commissioners and their company, who came in order to the alien- 
ating and pulling down the house, which is wellnigh performed. 


A SHOUT SURVEY OP WOODSTOCK, NOT TAKEN BY ANY OF THE 
BEFOBE-SCENTroNED COSIMISSIONERS 1 

The noble, seat called Woodstock is one of the ancient honours belong- 
ing to the crown. Severall manners owe suite and service to the place; 
but the custom of the countrey giving it but the title of a mannor, we 
shall erre with them to he the better understood. 

The mannorrhouse hath been a large fabrick, and accounted amongst 
his Majestie’s standing houses, because there was alwaies kept a standing 
furniture. This great house was built by King Henry the First, but amply- 
fled with the gate-house and outsides of the outer court by King Henry 
the Seventh, the stables hy King James. 

+T, ^ how-shoot from the gate south-west remain foundation signs of 

^at structure erected by King Henry the Second for the security of Lady 
nnrn Walter Lord Clifford, which some poets have com- 

Dedalian labyrinth, but the form and circuit both of the place 
nponrtUn^ + it to have been a house and of one pile, perhaps of strength, 
® fashion of those times, and probably was fitted with secret 
J avass, a nd avenews to hide or convey away such persons as were 

This survey of "Woodstock is appended to the preceding pamphlet. 
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nobwilllng to Tje found if narrowly sought after. About the midst of the 
place ariseth a spring, called at present Rosamond’s Well ; it is but shal- 
low, and shews to have been paved and walled about, likely contrived for 
the use of them within the house, when it should be of danger to go out. 

A quarter of a mile distant from the king’s house is seated Woodstock 
town, new and old. This new Woodstock did arise by some buildings which 
Henry the Second gave leave to be erected (as received by tradition) at the 
sultc of the Lady Rosamond, for the use of out-servants upon the wastes 
of the manner of Bladon, where is the mother church ; this is a hamlet be- 
longing to it, though encreased to a market-town by the advantage of the 
court residing sometime near, which of late years they have been sensible 
of the want of; this town was made a corporation in the 11 year of 
Henry the Sixth, by charter, with power to send two burgesses to parlia- 
ment' or not, ns they will themselves. 

Old Woodstock is seated on the west side of the brook named Glyme, 
which also runneth through the park ; the town consists not of above four 
or live houses, hut it is to be conceived that it hath been much larger, but 
very anciently so, for in some old law historians there is mention of the 
assize at Woodstock, for a law made in a micelgemote (the name of par- 
liaments before the coming of the Norman) in the days of King Bthelred. 

And in like manner, that thereabout was a king’s house, if not in the same 
place where Henry the First built the late standing pile before his ; for in 
such days those great councels were commonly held in the king’s pallaces. 
Some of those lands have belonged to the orders of the Knights Templers, 
there being records which call them ierras qiias rex cxcambiavit cum 
Tcmplariis. 

But now this late large mannor-house is in a manner almost turned into 
heaps of rubbish ; some seven or eight rooms left for the accommodation 
of a tenant that should rent the king’s medows (of those who had no power 
to let them), with several high uncovered walls standing, the prodigious 
spectacles of malice unto monarchy, which mines still bear semblance of 
their state, and yet aspire, in spight of envy or of weather, to shew, what 
kings do build, subjects may sometimes shake, but utterly can never 
overthrow. 

Tliat part of the park called the High Park hath been lately subdivided 
by Sir Arthur Haselrig, to make pastures for his breed of colts, and other 
parts plowed up. Of the whole saith RolEus Warwicensis, In MS. Hen. I. 
p. 122, Fecit isto rex parctim Oc Woodstock, cum palatio infra prwdictum 
parcum, qui parens crat primus parous Anglia}, et continet in cirouitu septem 
miliarias constructus erat anno 14 hujus regis, aut parum post. Without 
the park the king’s demesn woods were. It cannot well be said now are, the 
timber being all sold off, and underwoods so cropt and spoiled by that beast 
the Lord Munson, and other greedy cattel, that they are hardly recoverable 
Beyond which lieth Stonefieid, and other manners that hold of Woodstock” 
with other woods, that have been aliened by former kings, but with reser- 
vation of liberty for his Majestie’s deer, and other beasts of forrest to 
harbour in at pleasure, as In due place Is to be shewed. ’ 


No. Ill 


[THE following extract from a letter is docketed by the Author ‘ to ho 
inserted as an illustration of Woodstock.’ It does not seem to have heeo 
included In any of the editions previous to that of 1871 ; but has been in 
variably printed since.] 


oepu, ; 

Having got sight of a letter concerning the sickness and death of 
Mr, Lenthal from a person of known worth and integrity, I 


old 

not 
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conceal it from you, being, as I conceive, of publick concern, Trhicli letter 
was as followetb : — 


guj — When I came to his presence he told me ‘he was very glad to see me, for he 
liad tv?o great woTkB to do, and I must assist him in both : to fit his body for the earth, 
and bis soul for heaven,’ to which purpose he deaired me to pray with him. I tola 
• hiTn the Church had appointed an office at the visitation of the sick, aud^ I must use 
that. He said, ‘ Yes, he chiefly desired the prayers of the Church,’ wherein he joined 
with a great fervency and devotion. After prayers he desired absolution. X toin him 
I was very ready and willing to pronounce it, but he must first come to Christian con- 
trition for the sins and faUings of his life. ‘WeU, sir,’ said he, ‘then instruct me to 

™^I^^£ed him to examine his life by the ten commandments, and wherein he found 
his failiiigs to fl^y to the gospel for mercy. Then I read the ten commandments in order 
to him, mentioning the principal sins against each commandment. To pass by other 
things (under the seal of this office), when I came to the fifth commandment, and 
remembered him that disobedience, rebellion, and schism were the great sins against 
this commandment — ‘Yes, sir,’ he said, ‘there’s my trouble, m5' disobedience, not 
against my natural parents, hut against the pater pofrto, our deceased sovereign.^ 1 con- 
fess with Saul [Palin I held their clothes whilst they murthered him, but herein I was 
not BO criminal as Saul was, for God Thou knowert I never consented to his death. 
I ever prayed and endeavoured what I could against it, but I did too much, Almighty 
God forgive me.’ 

I then desired him to deal freely and openly in that bnsineas, and if he knew any of 
those villains that plotted or contrived that horrid murder which were not yet detected, 
now to discover ’em. He answered, ‘ He was a stranger to that business, his soul never 
entered into that secret, hut what concerns myself,’ said he, ‘I will confess freely. 
Three things are especially laid to my charge, wherein I am indeed too guilty : that 1 
went from the Parliament to the army, that I proposed the bloody question for trying 
the King, and that I sat after the King’s death. To the first I may give this in answer, 
that Cromwell and his agents deceived a wiser man than myself, that excellent King, 
and then might well deceive me also, and so they did. I knew the Presbyterians would 
never restore the King to his just rights ; these men swore they wovdd. 

‘Pot the second no excuse can be made; but I have the King’s pardon, and I hope 
Almighty God wm grant me His mercy also. Yet, sir,’ said he, ‘even then, when I put 
the question, I hoped the very putting the question would have cleared him, because I 
believed four for one were againrt it ; but they deceived me also. 

‘To the third I make this candid confession, that ’twas my own baseness, and 
cowardice and unworthy fear to submit my life and estate to the mercy of those men 
that murthered the Bang, that hurried me on against my own conscience to act with 
them. Yet then I thought I might do some good and hinder some ID. Something I 
did for the church and universities, something for the King when I broke the oath of 

abjuration, as that Sir 0 B and yourself knows, Bometbing also for his return, 

as my L. G., and 3Ir. J T , and yourself know, hut the ill 1 did overweighed the 

little good I would have done. God forgive me for this also.’ 

After this I remembered him that the Fathers of the Church also had been barbar- 
ously murthered and ruined, and asked whether he had any hand or gave any consent 
therein. He answered, ‘ None ; for he always did believe that was the piimitive and 
best government of the church,’ and said he died a dutiful son of the Church of Eng- 
land as it was established before these times ; for he had not yet seen the alteration of 
the liturgy. 

After this office, wherein he indeed showed himself a very hearty penitent, he again 
desired the absolution of the church, which 1 then pronounced, and which he received 
with much content and satisfaction ; for, says he, ‘Now — now indeed do I feel the joy 
Md benefit of that office which Christ hath left in His church.’ Then praying for the 
King, that he might long and happily reign over ns, and for the peace of the chnrcm 
he again desired prayers. The next day he received the sacrament, and- after that work 
i desired him to evqiress himself to Hr. Dickenson, a learned physician, Fellow of Merton 
College, who received the sacrament with him, concerning the Biing’s death, because he 
confession; which he did to the same effect as he had sp^e 
time was spent in devotion and penitential meditations to m® 

^ letter, yet who can but observe that September the 
an’d of banishment, of the battles of Dunbar and -Worcesmr, 

Sneaker Cromwell’s death, was also the day when Master Dentbal, 

ParUament, ended his life; the candour and manner of 
well to iiSate ^ "were members (if yet there he any rumps of that ramp) wih 
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NOTE 1. — JOHK’S CnURCH, WOODSTOCK, p. 1 

!„= nnw Of this ancient church, it being rebuilt in 1785, ex- 
MiTto ia”, „i,er« 1 portion of tile old struolnre, ttlth a 

?oor“.“ta otlll ;res«rv«l (I,ol«»). 


2. VINDICATION OF TEE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, p. 8 

The author of this singular and rare tract Indulges In the allegorical 
style, till he fairly hunts down the allegory. 

, i„f -.Tnii rail uomdce, who hatched the name I know not, neither is it 
But as for f2 jhold porridge good food. It is better to a sick man 

worth the —n will sooner eat pottage than meat. Pottage will digest 

than meat, for : pottage will nourish the blood, fill the veins, run mto 

-with lum when meat wm .^iBI these prayers do, set our soul and 

cvery.part of a m^ “ tion, work fervency in us, lift up our soul to God. For 

body in a heat, warm our ^ ^ pottage as you caU it — the Ten Command- 

there be herbs of Gods P^ any^ pottage in the world: there is the Iiord’s Pr.ayer, 
ments, damty ^t.herb c.TOnot be denied; then there is also David’s herbs, 

and that is a to make our pottage relish well; the psalm of the 

his prayers and psa > . , ‘ . Though they be, as some term them, cock-crowed 
blessed “ |,°pas^ sweet, as good, as dainty, and as fresh, as they were at the 

pottage, yet they . _,„jg them sour with its heat, neither hath the cold water 

grst. The sun Imth and stren^h. Compare them with the Scriptures, and see if 
fciken ^^?°geasoned and^ crumbed. If you find anything in them that is 

they be not as wen bitter, that herb shall be taken out and better put in, 

either too salt, too ire , ^ kitchen pottage there are many good herbs, , so 

if it can be got, or ' i-urch pottage, as you call it. For first, there is in kitchen 
there is to make them; so, on the contrary, in the other pottage there 

pottage good There is salt to season them ; so in the other is a prayer of ■ 

flip, -water oi me. • rm.oT-o lo nnimpal to nnurish the bodv : in the other 


is the orean v.. -wholesome exhortation not to narden our neart wnile it is 

some ; in the otMr 5 , There is a small onion to give a taste ; in the 

called to-day. xm called Lord have mercy on us. These and many other holy herbs 
other is a gooa_ neru, tke heart of man, -will make as good pottage as the 

are contained m “ „;„u v if von use these herbs for digestion — the herb repentance, 
world can »“°™l,®p\erb faith, the herb love, the herb hope, the herb good works, the 
the herb ginooi ^ fervency, the herb ardency, the herb constancy, with 

^'^y’^mme^cAws Mtoe, most excellent for digestion. 

■ «? satis Id manner the learned divine hunts his metaphor 
OJiel jam ■ a pamphlet of six mortal quarto pages, 

at a very com o'- 
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Noth X — IlnnK-suvrKKH, p. is:i 

Rerc-swppors {quanl avrlh'c) boPmuotl to n HpccUi! <tf luxury InlroHucrd 
In the jolly ilnys of Kln^c Jinnos'K exirnvnuanee, iimt contlnui-il tliroU(,'n (he 
Buhsequont relV'n. The supper took plnec nt nn e*irly hour, six or seven 
o’clock nt InloKt; the rore-supper tvnn n posiUinlnary hinupiet — n hor^ 
(Vccuprc, which nuulo Its appearance nt ten or eleven, and nerved nn an 
apology lor prolonging Ihc cnterlalnmenl till inldnlghl. 

Note 4. — Dn. Micn,\r.i, ITepkon, p. 201 

Michael ITtidaon, the ‘plain-dealing’ chaplain of King Charles I., rc- 
Kcmhled, in his loyalty to that unfortunate monarch, the ilctltlous charac- 
ter of Doctor Rochccriffc ; and the circumstances of his death were cople.d 
In the narrative of the I're.shyterlnu’K account of tlu* slaughter of his 
schoolfellow, lie was chosen hy Charles I., along with .lohn Ashhurnhnm, 
as his guide and attendant, when he adopted the Ill-advised resolution of 
surrendering hts person to the .‘(cots army. 

He was taken prisoner hy the l‘arlhunenl, romnlne<l long in Ihclr cus- 
tody, and was treated with great severity. He made his escajie for about 
a year [two monthsl In 1(547, was retaken, and again escaped In 1(548 ; and. 
heading nn insurrection of Cnvjillers, seized on a strong moated house in 
Lincolnshire [Northamptonshlrel, called Woodford [Wondcroft] House. Ho 
gained the place without resistance ; and there arc among Peck’s /Icsfdc- 
raia Ouriom several accounts of his death, among which wc shall trans- 
cribe that of Bishop Kenneth, as the most correct and concise ; 

‘ I have been on the spot,’ saith lita lordship, ‘ and made all possible enquiries, and 
find that the relation given by Mr. Wood may be a little rectldcd and siippVied. 

'Mr. Hudson and his beaten party did not lly to Wowlcroft, but had quietly taken 
possession of it, and held it for a garrison, with a pood party of horse, who niadD_ a 
stout defence, and frequent 8.allics, ag.ainst a party of the Parliament nt Stanford, till 
the colonel commandiug there sent a stronper detachment, tinder a eapt.aln, his oivn 
kinsman, who was shot from the house, upon which the colonel himself came up to 
renew the attac, and demand surrendry, and brought them to capitulate upon terms 
of safe quarter. But the colonel, in base revenge, commanded tiiey should not 
spare that rogue Hudson. Upon winch Hudson fought his way up to tlto leads ; and 
when he saw they were pusUlug in upon liim, tlircw hunsclf over the battlements 
[another account says ho caught hold of a spout or outstono], and hung by the hands 
as intending to fall into the moat beneath, till they cut olT his wrists and let him 
dmp, and then ran down to hunt him in the water, where they found him padllnp with 
Ids stumps, and harbarously knocked him on the head.’ — Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa, 
Book ix. 

Other accounts mention he was refuseti the poor charity of coming to 
die on land, hy one Egborongh, servant to Mr. Spinks, the Intruder into 
the parsonage. A man called Walker, a chandler or grocer, cut out the 
tongue of the unfortunate divine, and showed it as a trophy through the 
country. But it was remarked, with vindictive satisfaction, that Egborongh 
was killed hy the bursting of his own giin ; and that Walker, obliged to 
abandon bis trade through poverty, became a scorned mendicant. 

For some time a grave was not vouchsafed to the remains of this brave 
and loyal divine, till one of the other party’ said, ‘ Since he Is dead, let him 
he buried.’ 


Note 5. — Cannibalism impotbd to the Cavaliehs, p. 244 

The terrors preceding the civil wars, which agitated the public mind, 
renaered the grossest and most exaggerated falsehoods current among the 
people. When Charles I. appointed Sir Thomas Lunsford to the situation 
or Liorci Lieutenant of the Tower, the celebrated John Lillburn takes to 
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t!)f' t-rfdit nf cxcKini: tho public hatred apnlnat thlR olllcor and 
l.ord Id^by. fiR plfilesR hrnvocs of tho most bloody-tnindod description, 
from v^hom the ininde were to expect nothin}* but bloodshed nnd massacre. 
t){ Sir Tliomns launsford. In pnrllenlnr. It was reported that bis favourite 
food was tho llosh of children, .and he was painted like an oj:re In the act 
of cuttln?: a child Into steaks and brolllnf: them. The colonel fell at the 
sle-o t«f Itrlstol in IC.Jo. but the same calumny pursued his remains, nnd 
the crcilulouK muitltudo were told, 

TIk' fkoft who catni* from Coventry, 
nifllnfr in a rwl rocket, 

DM tkUnirs tell how Lnti'^fonl fell, 

A child's h-and In his pocket. 


Many allusions to Mils report, as well .as to the credulity of those who 
bf lfcvt^i It. may be found in the s.atlres am! lampoons of the Mine, although, 
s.avs Dr. Drey. Lunsford was a man of ftrc.at .sohrlcty. Industry, and cour- 
nj:e. JJutler says, that the preachers 

Made children with their lives to run for’t. 

As b.vd M Bloodyboncs or Lunsford. 

t. 

But thi.s orlraordlnary report is chiefly Insisted upon In n comedy called 
Thr Old Troop, written by .Tohn Lacy, tho comedian. The scene is laid 
durlnn the civil wars of England, and the persons of the drama arc chiefly 
those who wore In arms for the Klnfr. They are represented ns plundering 
the country without mercy, which Ijncy might draw from the life, having 
In fact, hegim his career ns a lieutenant of cavalry, in tho service of 
Charles L Tho troopcr.s And the pen.sants loth to surrender to them their 
provisions, on which, In order to compel them, they pretend to be in ear- 
nest In the purpose of eating tho children. A scone of coarse but humorouB 
comedy Is tlien introduced, which Dean Swift Imd not, perhap.s, forgotten 
wlien he recommended tiie eating of tno children of the poor a.s a mode of 
reiicvlng Mie dlstrossos of their parents. 


Lievlcn/rnf. Second me, and I ’ll make them brinp out all they have, I w.arrant 
you. »o hut talk ns if wo used to e.nt chlldron. . , . Why, look you, good woman, 
wc do bcllm-o you arc poor, so we '11 make a shift witii our old diet ; you have children 
in tho town? , , • „ 

trofonn. Wliydoyonask,Bir? 

J/rulnt(jnt. Only have Uvo or three to supper. Flea-flint, you have tho best way of 

cooking children. . , , ’ , 

Flca-Jtini. X can powder them to make you baste your liquor. I am never without 
a dried child’s tongue or ham. 

XPijmnn. O ! bless roe ! 

FKa-jlioU Mine’s but the ordinarj- way ; but Ferret-farm is the man; bo makes von 
the savouriest pie of a ciiild chaldron that ever was cat. 

Linttcnnnt. A plague I all the world cannot cook a cldld like Mr. Rnggou fa French 
cook or messman to tlie troop, and tho buffoon of tlie piccoL ^ 

Hagsjou. Bcgar me tink so ; for vat was mo bred in de feng of Mogul’s kitchen for ? 
Tore ve kill twenty shlld of a day. Mic you one sbild by both his two lieels, and nut 
his head between your two leg, den bake your great a knife and slice off all do buttock 
EO fashion ; bcgar, that make a do best Scots collop in de varle. ’ 

XAcxttmotii. Ah, he makes tho best pottage of a cbild’s bead and nurtenanoe - Imf- 
vou must boQ It with bacon. Wom.an, you must get bacon. 

^ Ford. And then it must bo very young. 

JAeutennnt. Tes, yes. Good woman, it must be a fine squab cluld, of half a vnir- 
old— a man child, dost hear 7 ^ 

Woman. O Ixird — yes, sir ! — F/ie OW Troojj, Act iil. 

After a good deal more to this purpose, the villagers determine to oornr 
forth their sheep, poultry, etc., to save their children. In the meantlmA 
the Cavaliers are in some danger of being cross-hit, as they then called it ’ 
that is, caught in their own snare. A woman enters, who announces her- ' 
self thus ; — 
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Nurse. By yotir leaves, your good vrorsliips, I have made bold to bring you in some 
provisions ? 

Ferret Provisions ! •where, where is thy pro'visioiiB ? 

Nurse. Here, an. ’t please you, I have brought you a couple of fine fleshy children. 

Comet Was ever such a horrid woman ! what shall we do ? 

Nurse. Truly, gentlemen, they are fine squab children : shall I turn them up ? They 
have the bravest bra'wny bn^cks. 

Ineutenant No, no ; but, woman, art thon not troubled to part with thy children ? 

Nurse. Alas, they are none of mine, air, they are but nurse children. . . . 

. Jjieufenani. What a beast is this ! — whose children ate they ? 

Nurse. A Londoner’s that owes me for a year’s nursing ; I hope they ’ll prove 
excellent meat ; they are twins too. 

Raggou. Aha, but I but begat we never eat no twin shild, de law forbid that. — 
(Act iv.) 

In this manner the Cavaliers escape from the embarrassing consequences 
of their ov/n stratagem, ■which, as ■the reader will perceive, has been made 
nse of in chapter xx. 


Note 6. — 'WieIj D’Avenant axd Shakspeaeb, p. 302 

This gossiping tale is to he found in the Variorum Shakspefire. D’Ave- 
nant did not much mind throwing ont hints in which he sacrificed his 
mother’s character to his desire of being held a descendant from the admi- 
rable Shakspeare. 


Note 7. — ‘Besides, by all the village boys, p, 302 

observe this couplet in Fielding’s farce of Tumble-Hown-BicTi, founded 
on the same classical story. As it was current in the time of the Common- 
^11 reached the author of Tom Jones by tradition ; for no 

one will suspect the present author of making the anachronism. 


Note 8. — Db, Bochecliffb’s Quotations, p. 348 

learned doctor and antiquary were often left nn- 
seldom uncommunicated, owing to his contempt for 
Inhnnr of learned languages, and his dislike to the 

mvioi- v 5^ translation, for the benefit of ladidk and of country gentlemen. 

thanes may not on this occasion burlt in igno- 
meaning of the passage in the text — ‘Virtue requires 
the aid of a governor and a director ; vices are learned without a teacher.’ 


Note 9. — The Pamilists, p, 354 

enthuRin^f^u^^u originally founded by David George of Delft, an 
o?s r w Messiah. They branched off into vari- 

PamilSR of Oooo n ^^nmilists of the Mountains, of the Valleys, 

dS neR too^^Fm Scattered Flock, etc. etc. Among 

Blonal confnrr^i^ quoted, they held the lawfulness of occa- 

lence of sect when it suited their conven- 

howeVer sinfiti ^ am order of any magistrate, or superior power, 

a law whiFh disowned the principal doctrines of Christianity, as 

obey^lhe 1 ^^® advent of David George; nay, 

have practiscfi dictates of evil passions, and are said to 

Gonpran? grossest libertinism. See Edwards’s 

Tjudovlc Ciavtm,^ ^ "Tory curious work written by 
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Norn 10. — Patrick Carry, p. 3S0 

> VoR tin not know- PatricU Cnroy.' nny.s KIrr Chnrlos In the novel : nntl. 
w-kftt r.m-e Flnmilnr. rntrlok Cnroy Inis linrt two ertltors, e.nch unknown 
to ilio Ollier, except l>y nanic only. In 1771. Mr. John :\Iurrny pul>- 
Carev-s ponns. from ft collection sold to lie In the hnntls of llic Itov. 
Ar VierreiwltU Crimp {Cromp}. A very probable conjecture Is stilted, Hint 
fiA’Lubor onlv known to private frlendslilp. As Into ns ISIS), the 
Miilu.r o' IV-fiecrlcp. lunor.'int of the edition of 1771, published n .second 
. Am from nn elnbornte ninnuserlpt. tbouRh In bad order, nppnrcntly the 
'fn-ranb of the poet. Of Cnrcy. the second editor, like tlio first, only 
rni.w^tbe nnriie nnd the spirit of the versos, lie has since been ennbled to 
nAV-t-ln tbiit the iioetic Cnv.nllor wns a yoittiRer brother of the celebrated 
TtV.iirv’l'ord Carer, who fell at the battle of Newbury, nnd escaped the re- 
crfireiies of llornce Wnlpolc, to whose list of noble autbor.s be would have 
L.wi an important addition. So completely has the fame of the great Txird 
FalVlfind eclipsed that of his brothers, that this brother Patrick has been 
overlooked even by genealogists. 


Noth 11. — Sigxai, or D.vnorr, p. 390 

On a pnrllculnr occasion, a lady, suspecting, by tlio pnss.age of a body 
of miards through her estate, that the arrest of her nelgbbonr, Patrick 
nome of Polvvartb, afterwards first Karl of MarcUmont. wns designed, sent 
Mm a feather bv a shepherd boy, whom she dared not trust with a more 
/.rnllcU message. Danger sharpens the intellect, nnd this hint wns tlio 
oommcncemont of thoso romantic adventures which gave Grizzel Dady 
Mtirrnv the materials from which she compiled her account of her grand- ' 
fniber'R escape, published by Mr, Thomns Thomson, Doputy-Kogistcr of 
strotlnnd The anecdote of the feather docs not occur there, hut the Author 
1 «<s often beard It from the Ifttc Lady Diana Scott, the lineal descendant 
and representative of Patrick Earl of Mnrebmont. 

Noth 12. — TiiRDAcn, p. 433 

Trcdngbf or Drogheda, wns taken by Cromwell In 1C40, by storm, and 
tbo governor and whole garrison put to the sword. 

Notb 13. — Bevrs, p. 4G2 

It may Interest some readers to know, that Bevis, the gallant hound, 
one of the handsomest and most active of the ancient Highland deer-hounds, 
Und bis prototype In a dog called Matdn, the gift of the late Chief of Glen- 
carry to the Author. A beautiful sketch of him was made by Edadn 
T "uiaseer, and afterwards engraved. I cannot suppress tbeavow-al of some 
uersonal vanity when I mention, that n friend, going through Munich, 
nicked up a common snuff-box, such as are sold for one franc, on which 
was displayed the form of this veteran favourite, simply marked as ‘ Der 
T Icbllngshund von Walter Scott.’ Mr. Landseer’s painting Is at BlaJr- 
Adam, the property of my venerable friend, the Right Honourable Lord 
Chief Commissioner Adam. 
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WORDS, PHRASES,, AND ALLUSIONS 


Accowi, h-irmony 
Arnnr, VAtxcr or (p. 430). 
Xfr Jo'litia vii. 


Acrrc»! ATQrc Tr.ACTx-mi, 
doti'' nnd tTcat<'cl of 
A DICTATOR, a miMTOnccp- 


tion for aoitator, a 
foldirr ol the rarliainen- 
t.ary forces chosen by his 
comrades to look after 
their common tnlcrcEts 
AncsT, looWns r^ if burned 
or eeorched 

Alor.r. Rm:«rciiAj;s, etc, 
in.ACi), an intractable 
patient makes the doctor 
cniclf and a wound that 
will not heal must bo cut 
out witli the knife 
Am, to prerent, Idndcr 
A lA Moa-r, ail mclanclioly, 

despondent 

AnERT, AI-ERTC, AST, an 
alarm, Eurprise, midden 


attack 

AnioAKT, a strong, sweet 
Spanish srine, made at 
Alicante 

AuQuro Divnn, something of 
the divine about it 

Ani/EK, Thomas, mathe- 
matician (1542-1C32), 
regarded by the vulgar as 
a magician 

Ati-ETN, Edwaed, actor 
( 15 GG- 1 C 2 G), and founder of 
Dulwich College, London 

AmhAoitoet, circumlocu- 

FEMiAnA, a Scot- 
tish broadsword 

ArELixs, a famous pamter 
Qf juiciGnt GrGGCC (A si ft 
Minor) . . 

Ahe'opaous, a court of 
ancient Athens, which 


safeguarded the purity of 
rcIipouB faith 

Aeoaecs. See footnote on 
p. 51 above 

‘ As OCKTIX ASD AS JOCTOD,’ 
etc. (p.415),/rom Richard 
II., Act i. sc. 3 

Astok, Sir Jacob, more 
probably it should be Sir 
Arthur Aston (d. 1049), 
tlic onl}' general ofllcer of 
tlio Catliolic religion in tho 
ItojTilist army. 

Athehj:, Oxobtejtses. See 
Wood, Anthony a 

ATHEKoDonns, a Stoic 
pliilosophcr, a native of 
Tarsus, who possessed 
some influence with tho 
Roman Emperor Augustus 

Badbkocr, a wild district 
in the soutli-cast of In- 
vemcss-sliirc 

Baixaos, bid him oo bell 
ins. See Bid liira go, etc. 

Bakkattse, an Edinburgh 
literary club, founded in 
1823 by Sir Walter Scott 
and otiicrs, for printing 
rare works illustrating 
Scottish history, topog- 
raphy, literature, etc. It 
was dissolved in 1801 

Bastisado, a mode of pun- 
ishment by beating the 
soles of the feet, in 
Turkey and Persia 

Baxtee, Mastee, the cele- 
brated Presbyterian divine 
^615-1691), author of The 
Sainls' Everlaslinq Rest 

Bedlam, Tom op. See Tom 
of Bedlam 

Bevis op Hampton, or 
Southampton, hero of a 


mediffival romnneo of 
chivalry 

Bide the eit and the 
BUPPET, endure a good 
meal as well as a blow 
Bid init oo eeix nis ballads 
(p. 4-19). Tlio origin of 
tliis B-sying is probably tho 
anecdote recorded {Riot;. 
Rril., p. C31) of General 
Iicsloy, when tho Cavalier 

S John Cleveland, was 
ht before him with 
ig in his pockets 
except political ballads 
Bilbo, or Bilboa, a sword, 
made at Bilboa in 
Bp.sm 

Bilked, tricked, deceived 
Blaok-jace, a beer-jug, 
made of waxed leather 
BiiATO, a rough blow 
Blenheim, the scat presented 
to tho great Duke of Marl- 
borough by tho English 
nation, planned by Sir 
John Vanburgh {g. ti.) 
Bobadh., Captain, a char- 
acter In Ben Jonson’s 
Every Man in his 
Humour 

Boh oamaeado, a good 
comrade 

B o NO B Bocios, good com- 
rades 

Booth and Middleton, 

nisiNO OP, at Chester in 
August 1659, tho leaders 
being George Booth and 
Sir Thomas Middleton 
Bottle, oeacle op. The 
search for Baebuo, the 
orac^ar bottle that was 
to give an answer to tho 
question, ‘Shall Panurge 
marry or not?* is de- 



m 


GLOSSARY 


scri'bed inRabelais’s 
JPantagruel, Books iv. 
andT. 

Botjlteb, boidder, large 
stone 

Bow-pot, or bough-pot, a 
pot or Tase for holding 
boughs or flowers 

Bba-mbbette House, or 
Cavaliers and Round- 
heads, a historical novel 
(1826), by Horace Smith 

Bsead op gude, God’s bread, 
an oath 

Beentpoed, attack on. 
There in 1642 the Royal- 
ist defeated the Parlia- 
mentary troops 

Beowh eakee, a baker of 
brown bread 

Beownist, an adherent of 
Robert Brown (1550-1630), 
who dissented from the 
Church of England form 
of church government 

BucephaiiUs, the favourite 
war-horse of Alexander 
the Great 

Buckingham, Duke op 
Wsmg of), in Surrey in 


Bulba, an ornament worn 
by young Romans roimd 
the neokj but laid aside 
on attaining manhood 
Bubled, bustled 
Btoiee (p. 479). SeeHudU 
bras, Part III. canto ii, 
Imes 1112, 1113 


Cambtses’s vein. SeeKini 
Camhyses’s vein 
Canted, tilted, turned in : 

slanting position 
Caeolus, a gold coin strucl 
in the reign of Charle 
(Lat. Carolus) I., am 
worth 20a. or a littl 
more 

Cebes, Emblem op (p, 325) 
a table exhibiting th 
dangers and temptation 
unman life, describei 
in a little book by Cebes 
tt philosopher of Thebes 
and a pupil and friend o 
Bocratcs 

Cestuet White. Sc 

CIS'-"''' 

“LtanT'"'' " 

CiWAT, KTOBCfo. See Trin 
C n e nobbing che.at 
^ gloTe ’ 


City Petition, craving the 
aholition of Episcopacy, 
presented by Alderman 
Pennington on 11th Dec. 
1641, and said to have 
been signed by 20,000 
citizens of London 
Claeendon, Edwaed Hyde, 
Eael of, minister of 
Charles n. after the 
Restoration, and his- 
torian 

Clepts, split wood for fuel 
Clouteelt, clumsy, awk- 
ward 

CocK-cEowED, that the cock 
has crowed over of a 
morning, f.e. no longer 
fresh, stale 

COLCHESTEff WAS EEDUCED, 
by Fairfax in August 
1648 ; two of the Royalist 
defenders, Sir Charles 
Lucas and Sir George 
Lisle, were executed by 
tlie victors. See Defoe, 
Tour in ihe Eastern 
Counties (1724) 

Collet, the edge round 
the setting of a precious 
stone 


COLLUVIES OMNIUM GENTIUM, 
refuse, off-scourings of all 
nations 

CoMus, a poem (1634), by 
Muton 

Concatenation a c c o e d- 
ikoly, in a (p. 123). This 
phrase is put by Gold- 
smith into the mouth of 
one of Tony Linnpkin’s 
boon companions in She 
Sloops to Conquer, Act i. 
sc. 2 


Cohfoemable, suitable, be- 
coming to one’s rank oi 
condition 

CONSPIEACY, HOEEOns OI 
(p. 26C), an allusior 
to Shakespeare, Juliui 
C<esar, Act ii. sc. 1 
CoEnovAN, made at Cordoba 
or Cordova in Spain 
COEFS de gaede, the 
guard or sentinel detach- 
ment 

COUTEAU DE OHASSE, a 
hanger, hunting-knife 
Cowley, Abeaham, poet 
(1618-1667), famous for his 
ingenuity and versatility 
of mmd 


10)* Carolus Rex, 
t. e. King Charles 
Ceoats, a Slav people dwell- 
ing between the Adriatic 
and Hungary, who fur- 
nished excellent light 
cavalry to the Imperial 


armies during the Thirty 
Years, Seven Tears, and 
other wars 

Ceos 8 (in purse), money 
stamped or marked with 
across 

CuLVEEiN, an early form of 
cannon,- very long in 
shape 

Cuttee’s daw, that those 
who have something shall 
share with those who have 
nothing; ‘cutter’ means 
a ruffian, bravo 


Dean, Foeest of. See 
Forest of Dean 
Dedaliah dabyeinth, con- 
structed in the island of 
Crete, to keep the Mino- 
taur, by an Athenian in- 
ventor named Dsedalos 
Defensio Pofuli Anglicani, 
by Milton, was written 
(1651) to justify the exe- 
cution of Charles L, in 
reply to the Dutch scholar 
SalmasiuB 

Demab. See Second Epistle 
to Timothy iv. 10 
De quoi, the wherewithal, 
the essential thing 
DebLiebdinobhundton 
"Waltee Scott, Walter 
Scott’s favourite dog 
Deus adjutoe meus, the 
Lord is my helper 
Devtoctub beneficio, hound 
by kindness 

Dioby, Lobd, first Earl of 
Bristol (1680-1654), states- 
man of Charles I., pro- 
posed Lunsford for the 
post of lieutenant of the 
Tower 

DrvEKTiBEMEKT, amusement, 
pastime 

Doo, BTOEY OF DESEETION BY 

(p. 46), is told in Frois- 
sart’s Chronicles, trans. 
Johnes, vol. iv. chap, 
cxxxii. 

DoESET •sm.txn THE LOED 
Beuce. See The Guar- 
dian, Nos. 129, 133. The 
duel was fought at Bergen- 
op-Zoom in Holland in 
1613 

Doune, John, poet (167^ 
1631), famous for his wit 
and his handsome person_ 
Dowbets, or DoucETS, testi- 
cles of the deer 
Duaytoh, Mike,- poet (1563- 
1631), author of the 
geographical accoupt of 
Great Britain entitled 
Polyolbion, and the dainty 
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GLOSSARY 


rAfcf' of f-inry, th^ pof-m 

Dr.c-nrix, to t-o confustHl, 
nuniWo 

D r.r K »! o^• P or IlA^rTtioKS- 
rit?5, Fcottl'li poH (ir>'iv 
IGK*). ti'rTrnV sdnuriT oJ 
Chnrl<'«; 1. 

Prpntos-PAOor.r,. n urn tv II 
da ftp or, Wth an oma- 
wrntal vstwlrii liafl 

ora.** lakrn by tb.o 
for CP a of Cr,nn«pU in 
irv'^i 

Ptrssr. deaf, dull of appre- 
Ispn'ion 

DrmM.xp't’, or Dcotkcii- 
WSD, Germany 


r.DVitPS, JUsnsn Tlioina* 
E/lTrania, a fanatical 
Puritan dtrinc, author of 
Oon<rr<rn<T,or a Cnlata^iifi 
of .^fenp of thr Errors, 
iilatphornit i anil Per. 
vicious Praclicrs of the 
S'riarics of thit 'Time 

Eotd'%. ■»33). See. Judges 



"after the manner of the 
awains and ehepherdeascs 
in pastoral poctiy 
Kthstic, heathen, non- 
Christian 

Emxsm, or Ewawm, a rlllago 
3 miles from Wallingford 
in Oxfordshire _ 
EcBTAtt's. See Ifisus 


Fxi,Kt.AitD, Loud, Lticius 
Cary, a gallant adherent 
of Charles I., who fell at 
Newbury, COth September, 

Family or Eovn. See Love, 
Family of 

FAnconunno, Tkokas 
Belastbe, Eaul, EOn and 
grandson of Royalists, 
went over to Cromwell, 
and in ICCT married his 
daughter Mary 

Faustcb, Dr. Faust of the 
well-known German 
legend 

Fecit ibte Rex, etc. (p. 475), 
Ihia king made the park 
of Woodstock, andf the 
palace there; this was 
the first park in England, 
and measured seven mUes 
In circumference; it was 
laid out in the fourteenth 
year of this king, or a 
little later 


rintDiKo's Tiifrat.r-Piyjrx- 
Pick. See Tumbie-ilown. 
Rick 

Foirr, to llimst In fencing 

Foiicat or Peak, an ancient 
forest in G Ion cost cr- 
Fhirc 

FonTbSE n-AYitocsE, In 
Aldcrsgatc, London, 
oj^-ned In llXtO 

Fox (rnoADswonn), an old 
slang ciprcBBlon for a 
sword 

Feakk, a pen, pig-sty, used 
jocularly 

Fn A r Ei), frightened, terri- 
fied 

Fcorr Ati bamces, fled (for 
refupe) to the willows 
(or osiers) 

FcLLnE, TrtoMAs, the 
shrewd and kindly divine 
of the Church of Enghand 
(lC30-Clj 


Gai.i/)way KAO, a horse of 
small breed, under four- 
teen hands high 
Gamabhes, leggings 
Gameade, a enrvet, 
gambol 

G A no SEE, SAtTOTERs. See 
Know (to) Duke of Nor- 
folk, etc. 

GAnn’n, made, caused, 
forced 

Gate or nons (p. 230). 
According to the an- 
cients, dreams come to 
us through two gates — 
one of Ivory, these are 
illusory; the other of 
liorn, which alone prove 
true 

Geae, business aifair 
‘Gentle DAPonrEB,’ etc. 
(p. 20), from ffenry IV., 
Fart IL Act il. sc. 3 
Glanville, Joseph, Church 
of England clergyman, 
who, though something 
of a rationaliser, defended 
tlie belief in Wilcites and I 
mVcAcre// (ICCC) 

GoniNo, Loud Geohoe, 
Royalist cavalry general 
in the Civil War 
Gossipred, friendsWp, good- 
fellowship 

Grandpatheh op Navarre, 
Henry of Navarre, after- 
wards Henry IV. of France 
G ran d Monarqde, Louis 
XIV. of France {1G43- 
1715) ' 

Grand Seignior, or 
SIONIOB, the Sultan of the 
Turks 


Green’s AnrAPTA, or ^fena- 
phon (1520), by Robert 
Greene, author of Friar 
Earoit anil Friar Jlunaav 
Grey, Dr. Uachart, edited 
at^ edition of Jludihrat 
(1741), with copious notes 
ORomtEAi), or onowTinsAD, 
a lout, bioekhead 
GtrARDtAK, Tim, a periodical 
Issued by Steele in 1713 
aa snccosBor to The 
Spectator 

Gudorosrd, cheated, Im- 
po.»ed on 

Gcy or WARsncK, hero of 
a me<lla’s-,al romance of 
chivalry 

Had:, or Hay, a imare or net 
for catching rabbits and 
other animals 
Hah., wliolo 

Hammond, Robert, a 
Pa rl i a m o n ta ry officer, 
upon whoso protection 
Charles 1. threw bim.self 
after hia oncapo from 
Hampton Court in No- 
vember 1C47, and from 
whom ho waR tom by 
the army In tho November 
following 

Hahpdrn, John, champion 
of liberty, and a lender of 
the Long Fnrliaracnt, and 
an opponent of Charles I, 
Hans' en kelder (p. 4G3), 
Jack in tho collar, a 
favourite Dutch toast 
to an oxpeotod ‘little 
stranger,' drunk in a 
poculiar cup, out of 
which, when the wine 
was poured in, tho figure 
of a tiny infant rose to 
tho surface 

Haro, or harrow, a cry 
for help, of indifmation, 
Lamentation 

Harrington’s OanAyA, 
a book, written partly as 
a romance, partly as a 
philosophical treatise, 
by James Harrington, to 
demonstrate the ideally 
best form of government 
Harrison’s Rota Club, 
more correctly James 
Habrlnoton’s, formed in 
November 1G59 to discuss 
the political theories laid 
dowiUn bis Oceana (1C5G). 
Stc Harrington’s Oceana 
aoore 

Hearne at Windsor, 
a spectral hunter. See 
Menpj Wives of Windsor, 
Act IV. BO. 4 
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HebB) in ancient Greek 
mythology, cupbearer to 
the gods in Olympus 
BtBMMiNOE, or Hehino, John, 

, fellow-actor (d. 1630) of 
Shakespeare, and editor 
(with Condell) of the first 
folio edition of Shake- 
speare’s plays 

H E N B Y OF BOUNGBROKE 

AND the dog. See Dog, 
etc, 

Heney of France, ms 
GRANDFATHER. Charles I. ' 
of England married Hen- 
rietta Maria, daughter of 
Henry IV. of France 
Henry Quatre, Henry IV. 
of France 

Hertford, Marquis of, 
"William Seymour, ap- 
pointed tutor or governor 
to Charles (H. ) in 1642 
Highqatb oath, said to 
have been formerly ex- 
acted from travellers 
passing over Bighgate 
TTill, on the north side 
of London, that they 
would never eat brown 
bread when they could 
get white, etc., but with 
the proviso, ‘unless they 
preferred it’ 

* ShMSELF he ok an EARWIG 
set,’ etc, (p. 301), from 
Drayton’s Nymphidia, the 
Court of Fairy (1627) 
Hogs-Horton, noodles of. 

See Noodles, etc. 

Hoirakd, Lord (rising of), 
in Surrey in 1648 
HodIiIKshbd, or Holik- 
shed, Kichaed, English 
chronicler of the 16th 
century 

HoIiYRood, f All age of, in 
FLAMES (p. 174). The I 
abbey and palace of 
Holyrood were burned 
by the English under 
the Earl of Hertford 
(Protector Somerset) in 
1644 

Horn, gate of. See Gate of 
bom 

HoRSD’aRrvRE, an extra dish, 
meal 

Hot, hit, struck 
Hough, hock-joint 
Hudibras, the poem (1662- 
78) by Samuel Butler, 
satirising the Puritans 
Hudson, Dr. Michael, es- 
caped in November, 1647, 
and was recaptured in 
January 1648 (to correct 
Note 4, p. 478) 

Hunt counter, to go away 


from the game, back 
along the track 
Hyde. See Clarendon, Earl 
of 


‘I ’ll bo maul you,’ etc, (p. 
296), from King John, 
Act iv. Bc. 3 

In cuebpo, without upper 
cloak, with body exposed 
In yebbo bacerdotis, on tho 
word of a priest 
Ipse dixit, the mere state- 
ment, simple assertion 
Isis, the name given to the 
Thames above Oxford 


Jack of Leyden. See Ley- 
den, Jack of 

January, Thirtieth, date 
of the beheading of 
Charles I. 

J. B. (motto to chap, v, 
p. 56), James Ballantyne, 
th e printer. ‘ "Where is 
this from ? ’ asked BaUan- 
tyne on the proof-sheet, 

‘ The Devil,* wrote Scott ; 
hut crossing that out, he 
substituted ‘ J. B.’ 

Jeakketon, the typical 
simpleton of the EYench 
pastoral romances 

Joal’d, or JOWLED, dashed 
with violence 

Juvenal, a Roman satirical 
poet of the Ist century 
A.D. 


Keimboltok, or Kim- 
BOLTOK, Lord, earlier 
title of the Parliamentary 
general, the Earl of Man- 
chester 

Boluorew, Thomas, groom 
of the bedchamber to 
Charles n., a witty rep- 
robate, and manager of 
the king’s players 
Kino Cambyses’s vein, an 
allusion to the chief 
character, a blustering, 
noisy, ranting, fellow, in 
Cambyses, King of Persia, 
a play by Thomas Preston 
Knipperdolino, or K N i p- 
perdollino, Bernhard, 
an Anabaptist leader at 
Munster in 1534-35. See 
further Leyden, Jack of 
Know (to) Duke of Nor- 
folk from Saunders 
Gardner (p. 215). A 
proverbial expression. 
‘ I believe the genuine 
- reading is to teach a man 


to know tho Lord his 
God from Tam Frazer’ 
(Scott’s marginal note on 
proof-sheet) 


Laban, ‘You have,’ etc. 
(p. 356). See Genesis 
xxxi. 30 

La Belle Gabrielle, 
(labrielle d’Estrfies, mis- 
tress of Henry IV. of 
Franco 

Lacy, John. See Note 5, 
p. 479 

Lambert, John, repubhean 
soldier of the Fifth Mon- 
archy type, and long a 
supporter of Cromwell 
Lakce-frisade, or lanoe- 
fesAde, a sort of tem- 
porary corporal 
La TUB CLAVus, the broad 
stripe placed on a young 
Roman noble’s tunic 
when he become a 
senator 

Laving, lifting np water 
and pouiring it into a 
. utensil, lading out 
Leaguer, a fortified camp 
Leaked, voided lurino 
Lee Victor sic toluit, such 
was the will' of Victor 
Lee 

Leslie, David, .a soldier 
under Gustavus Augustus 
of Sweden, and later 
under Alexander Leslie, 

Earl of Leven, whom 
Cromwell defeated at 
Dunbar in 1650 
Levant, a signal with a 
trumpet 

Leyden, Jack op, or Johann 
Bockhold, . who _ had ■ him- 
self crowned ‘king of the 
New Zion ’ that the Ana- 

haptists estahlished at 

Munster, in "Westphalia, 
in 1534-36, where they 
indulged in the wildest 
excesses 

‘Like sweet bells jangled,’ 
etc. (p. 307), Hamlet, 
from Act iii. so. 1 
Lillburn, or Lilbubne, 
John, a Leveller or ultra- 
repu'blican, a turbulent 
agitator of the time of 
Charles I. and Cromwell 
Lindabbides (p. 339), a 
woman of easy virtue - 
The name is borrowed 
from the heroine of The 
hlirror of Knighthood, a 
16th-c e n t u r y translation 
of, a Spanish romance of 
chivalry 
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.... 1 1 

the lOTC-sick swam in ARsnmblv ordntned, 


aiviuB vv» ^ — -- 

end Assombly ordntned, 
lust previous to the battle 
oi Dunbar, that the King 
should do public penance 
for the sins of the 
crown 


the love- - 
SnanlFh literature 

sf. ‘sS R— .■ si”.ra.“ii«Tr.rs 

Clifford P performed his gruesome 

George; they made fiome tavern m 

stir in Eneland in ^ Cheapside, a favounte 
times of El»=iV^l“n I l> mint of Ben Jonson and 


See Note 9, p. 


timet 
James L 

Lu^nnrs, a Roman poet, 
nf the Ist century n- o*, 
°\,rofcBscd disbebever m 
reUgious influenMS 

L^-smuD, Sin Tno^, a 

Royalist comimander. bee 

further Note 5, p- 478 


O lieu. o 'Z j 

haunt of Ben Jonson and 
other wits in the lith 
century 

MicELGEMOTE, great councu 
of the kingdom, national 
assombly 

Moab, ttbavt op (p. 4*}). 
See Judges iii. 

MoouL, Kiko of, the Great 
Mogul or Emperor of 
Delhi in India 
MoHUS, an actor, was a 
major in the Royalist 

MoScoEs, the descend^ts 
of the Moors settled in 


NIBTIS AND EtmTAius, de- 
voted friends, Nisus being 
n companion of ^neas. 
See Virgil’s JEneid, Bk* 

Noble, a gold coin = Gs. 8d. 
Noil DE GUEnnE, pseudonym, 
nickname 

Noodles or H oqs-Norton, 
an old English proverb, 
pointing to boorishness 
and stupidity 
Nokpolk, Duke op. See 
Know (to) Duke , of Nor- 
folk, etc. 

Nullipidian, one who be- 
lieves nothing, an unbe- 
liever 

Nunc DiMiTTiSitheweu- 
known canticle of the 
Prayer Book 
Nu.ZLED, or NUZZLED, hid 
the noso'under the bed- 
clothes 


0 wer 

.UUU1...-V**"— '1 — - “ , 

of liOdowick Muggleton 
(1C07-97) and John Reeve, 
wlio claimed to be proph- 
ets and taught peculiar 
doctrines 

Muscadine, a sweet, strong 
wine made in Italy and 
Prance 


‘Made childeen,’ 

479), from Iludtbras ,^^ 
in:’ canto U. lines 1112, 

Hii'^icthepla^onwWch 

a petard was fixed or Redcap. Compare 

Mr“r''4rP0EnH, etc (p. fo^-nes of -V.pci, Glos- 

^CG), happy *®uowed Mug^letoniak, a folio 
in which you are nuo T^dnwick Mucgl 

to think ivhat y ou liUe^ 
arid say what you 

Ar^^-SHALAL-HASH-BAZ,the 

Isaiah the 

the name 

of Assyria. See isaian 

nne who stirs 
^^“uairels and dissen- 

^^438). J°"^U^’drake, 
oi the common wild 

mI^lleus HiEnDBis, the 
loaf of fine 

old Spanish 
coin worth less 
ttan a farthing 


Nayaeee, obandfather op. 
See Grandfather of 
Navarre 
Newcastle, Duke op, ms 
BOOK (p. 300), entitled Do 
Slilhode et Invention 
PTouvelle de dr^ser les 
C hevaux (1657), and 
adorned with very fine 
engravings, was written 
by the Duke of Newcastle, 
Charles I-’s general, who 
took great delight in 
training horses 
Nicholas, Sir Edward, 
Secretary of State to 
Charles II. after the Res- 
toration 

Nisi dionus vindice nodus, 
unless the dilhculty call 
for such a deliverer 


Odds pitlikinb, or Ods 
Pl ' iUciN S, a corruption 
of God’s pity 1 a kind of 
oath 

(Eil de bceup, an oval wm- 
dow, small octagonal 
hall 

Ohe, jam batis. Ah 1 enough, 
enough 1 

Orestes and Pyladeb, 
cousins and devoted 
friends; Orestes was the 
son of Agamemnon and 
Clyteemnestra 
Other-guess, other-gates, 
or other-guise, another 
sort of fashion 
Over-red, to cover over 
with red colouring mat- 
ter, to summon up cour- 
age against {JHacbetk^ Act 
V. sc. 3) • 

Owen, Sm John, attempted 
in 1648 to stir up North 
WaleB for the King 


Paoatumque REorr, etc. 
(p. 467), he rules over a 
w,orld at peace through 
the virtues of his fore- 
fathers 

Pagitt, Ephraim, a London 
clergyman, author of 
SeresUtgrapny, or De- 
scription of the HereticTcs 
and Sectaries, of these 
iMtter Times (1^) 
Parcel, partly, to some 
extent 

Parma non bene relicta, 
his shield being inglori- 
ously left behind him 
Parthenia. See footnote 
on p. 64 above 
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Pascioi., Easter 
Passatk), a forward thrust 
in fencing 
Passkested, laced 
Patee patki^, the father of 
his country 

Pax kascitee ex eeiaiO, 
peace grows out of war 
Peaket) or FEEKED, peeped, 
looked in a prying manner 
PE^•^-Y-^EE, wages paid in 
money 

Perccssum EoTPxnra, etc. 
(p. 387), he liid in the 
rand the Egyptian that 
lie had killed 
PEniAFT, a charm, amulet 
Peteokel, a horseman’s 
pistol or small carbine 
Phixastee, a character in 
a play (1C20) with that 
title by Eeaumont and 
Fletcher 

PnitoEATH, lover of learn- 
Ing 

Pinttnocs. Stn Theseus 
Pta-ALtra, the last resource 
PiArr-in? Your pleasure? 
Porss, a character in Shake- 
*p*:are’B Jlrnrtj TV, 

PoiST X)E cfiEfiitosiE, make 
no ceremony 

PorxT or WAE, a signal by 
beat of drum or by 
tnmipet 

PORTt'G At PIECE, a silver 
coin s: 8 reals “ -Is., soine- 
times calUfl a piece of 
eSebt 

Pottle, a measure of wine, 
a largo tankard 
PEonrrr akd peoo^ (p, a7C.), 
an allu'ion to Ih-velation 
■xrl. 13 

PnoMrirrs rr.otTtr.»T palsely, 
etc. (p. ,7>G), from Jere- 
rabli r. 31 ' 

Pr-orwA qt.-A-, SAEIEVS, the 
risrht thing for men 
P.'.intsr, MA.*rEr., aii intern- 
p'rate pi!riphle‘/i.r and a 
l itter opps-.w-nt of I-aiid, 
p«l<li!<>iei! h) lf;?T r/,e 

f f, f 

tbc 

taraii*-rs 


I'VLvjs fnl 

iVirju., HAUrti., author o 
lAt pi’.rrinnn- 
e- ,/ ,1, ic.:,,', 

lA, /.VI,, ,,, 
o?f .<•>, 


‘QtrAI.IACtJKQTJE VOLES, ’ 
etc. (p. ISS). The Jews 
wiU sell you whatever 
dreams you avish for; 
from Juvenal’s Satires, 
vi. 547 

Quasi ^ ABEiknE, as it were 
arriere, i. e. ^hind, later 

Quean, wench, woman of 
light reputation 

Questino hound, one that 
gives tongue when in pur- 
suit of game 

Quillet, a subtletj’, nicety, 
quibble 

Quoit down, to throw, hurl 
down 

Rainseoeouoh, one of 
Cromwell’s officers, was 
killed, whilst resisting 
capture, by a party of 
Royalists sent from Ponte- 
fract, in an inn at Don- 
caster, on 29th October 
1C4S 

Ralpho, the Independent 
squire of Hudibras (gi. u.) 

R.anter, or Fasulist. See 
Note 9, p. 480 

‘Rash jiumoue,’ etc. (p. 
149), from Julius Ccesar, 
Act iv. sc. 3 

Ratio, reason, conclusion 

Rectus is curia, right 
with the court, of good 
character before the 
court 

‘Respect poe tht oeeat 
PLACE,’ etc. (p. 418), from 
Jilenxure Jot Mensure, Act 
V. sc. 1 

Rictiaed II., deseeteu by 
nis 1 ) 00 . See Dog, etc. 

Rocket, or eociiet, a short 
clo.ak i 

Rosuelai, a peculiar form 
of F rcnch verse 

Rood, cross 

Ro<5CELAcr.E, a short cloak 
worn by both men and 
women 

Kota. S'e Harrison’s Rot.a 
Club 

UouiE, a bump/'r 

P. 0 X r. u n o H E, a i)ook club, 
hi'.tituted in Eondon in 
1^12, for prfnting old and 
rare l,oor:-A 

Ru^•^c.v Fior.i.K, more cor- 
rectly PiUDTLU to whom 
Hi»race achlreNO-xl the 
231 Od- of the Third Hook 
of Id? f/!rj 


hUfK.M.crvr, a drink node 
■ Ffltj.sry wine, miJ}:, etc. 
1 r V- J o n a, Olivtu feirro 
t l'i'>J*rr3), lawyer, ad- 


vised Hampde’n in the 
Ship Money affair, and 
was a partisan of Crom- 
well, whose cousin ho 
• married 

Salvo, reservation 
Sanctum sanctoeum, holy 
of holies, most private 
apartment 

Sanhedrim, the nationid 
council of the Jews 
Sasine and liveev, in Eng- 
lish law, lively with seisin, 
an old form of conveying 
land 

Saviolo, Vincent, an Italian 
fencing-master, author of 
V. Saviolo, his Practice 
(1595), a work on the man- 
agement of the weapons in 
a duel 

Scald, ot'scalled, scurvy, 
paltry, contemptible 
ScuMBEE, to dung 
Sedlet, Sie Charles, a 
profligate wit and poet of 
the court of Charles II. 
Selah, a word occurring at 
I the end of certain verses 
I in the Psalms and else- 
where in the Old Testa- 
1 ment, apparently a 
musical term, but of un- 
known meaning 
8evp.k Bleepees, noble 
youths of Ephesus, who 
were shut up in a cave 
during the persecution of 
the Christians by the 
Roman Emperor Decius, 
about 250; there they 
slept until the year 447, 
when they awakened for 
a short space, and then 
fell back into their last 
long sleep 

Sicilian Vespers, the 
ma.ssacrc of their French 
oppresROTS by llic people 
of Sicily, on 30th March 
1282 

SiLOE, or Siloam, Tower 
or, an allusion to St. 
Luke xiii. 4 

SiNSIKO AOARIST OUE KEP- 
ciEH, being ungrateful for 
the favours of Providence 
— a Scotch j)lirano 
SisKRARy, a telling blow, 
vehement attack 
SKEunEEiNo, living by 
Ijegging, tricking, etc, 
Skink, to jslur out ivine 
Slie, sly 

Si-OT, tlie track, footmarks 
S'UPT, a snivel 
SrADp.ooN, a largo two- 
handed swoni 
npAT'D, caAtrat»!d 
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ErttOTiDA. HOLES, a grand 

work 

Sqtjab, an unfledged bird, 
very young animal 

Stirliko, Lord, Williim 
Alexander, Earl of Stir- 
ling, Scottish poet (died 
IMO) 

Stow, Johk, English 
chronicler (1625-1603) 

STRA.HA90N, or BTRAMAZONE, 
a wrist-stroke in fencing 

Sun rERULA, under the 
master’s rod, under tute- 
lage 

Sully, Maximiliak de 
Bethune, Duke of, min- 
ister to Henry LV. of 
France, and personally a 
man of surly and imperi- 
ous temper 

SwATTBRiKO, moving rapidly 
and noisily in water 


Takquau deus ex haohina, 
like the personal interfer- 
ence of a deity 

Tantivy boys, roystering 
fellows, strictly the High 
Church Tories of James 
H’s-time 

‘Telephus et Peleus,’ etc. 
(p. 330), from Horace, Ars 
Poelica, 96, 97 

Terras quas Rex, etc. (p. 
475), lands which the 
king exchanged with the 
'Templars 

Tester, an old silver coin 
= 6d. 

Thebans, in ancient Greece, 
were twitted with being 
stupid 

‘The post who came,’ etc. 
(p. 479), altered from John 
Cleveland’s poem, ‘Ruper- 
tismns’ (TTorftj, 1677) 

‘There’s such divinity,’ 
etc. (p. 270), from Samlet, 
Act iv. bo. 6 

‘These thoughts may 
STARTLE,’ etc. (p. 305), 
from Milton’s Comas 
(1634) 

Theseus and PmiTHoua, de- 
voted friends ; Theseus 
being an Athenian hero 
and Pirithous one of the 
Lapith®. See Homer’s 
Iliai, Bk. ii. 

Thirtieth January, the 
date of the beheading of 
Charles I. 

Thtany, a kind of gauze or 
thin silk 

Tike, or tyke, a dog, cur 

Tire upon, to seize and tear 
the quarry 


"Tis SPORT to have the 
engineer,’ etc. (p. 415), 
from Saniiet, Act iii. sc. 4 
Titus, bishoprio op (p. 444), 
Titus, the companion of 
St. Paul, was the first 
bishop of Qortyna (Crete) 
Toledo, a sword made at 
Toledo in Spain 
Tomkins and Challoner’s 
MATTER. In 1643 these 
gentlemen, with Waller 
and others, tried to form 
a party amongst the Lon- 
doners to mediate between 
the Bling and Parliament. 
Charles countenanced the 
movement. Challonerand 
Tomkina were executed 
by order of the House of 
Commons 

Tom op Bedlam, crazy 
pauper, an inmate of Beth- 
lehem Hospital (for the 
Insane) in lK>ndon 
Topiary art, landscape- 
gardening 

‘To WITCH THE WORLD,’ etc. 
(p. 301), from Senry IV,, 
Part I. Act iv. sc. 1 
Trevisses, divisions between 
the staUs in a stable 
Trike to the nubbing 
cheat, to hang on the 
gallows 

Trinidado, Trinidad tobacco 
Tuck, a long, narrow sword, 
rapier 

Tumble-down-Dick, or 
Phaetonin Suds, by Henry 
Fielding, was acted at 
the Haymarket, London, 
in 1737 ’ 

TutBURY BULL-RUNNffia. 
Under a charter granted 
by John of Gaunt in 1381, 
the minstrels in the 
honour of Tutbury, Staf- 
fordshire, held a court 
there every 16th August, 
and were allowed to chase 
a maddened bull, which, 
if they caught it before 
sunset, they were per- 
mitted to keep 

HmbLES, or 'HUMBLES, 
entrails of the deer 
® Y E d (weapon), nn- 
blunted, having no button 
on the point 

Unco, unusually, uncom- 
monly 

Utopia, an ideal state with 
M ideal society and an 
ideal government 

j V^EAT QUANTUM, SO far as 
1 IS requisite . 


Vanbueoh, more correctly 
Vanbrugh, Sir John, 
dramatist and architect 
of the reigns of William 
HI. and Anne 

Vane, Sir Henry, a leader 
of the Independents and 
a bitter opponent of the 
Cburcb of England 
Venus and Adonis, 
Shakespeare’s poem 
Vehduhee, an ofllcer who 
has charge of the trees 
and underwood in a 
forest 

Verstegan, Richard, an 
English antiquary, who 
died in 1635 

Vert and venison, the 
forest trees and the game 
amongst them 
Vebtumnus and Pomona. 
The former, an Etruscan 
and Roman divinity, 
assumed various disguises 
in order to gain access to 
Pomona, goddess of fruit- 
trees 

Vicars, John, a Presby- 
terian zealot (1682-1652), 
who wrote a few poems 
V i LLi ERs, George, second 
Duke op Buckthoham, a 
fickle but brilliant cour- 
tier of Charles H. 

ViNDEX, deliverer, liberator 
ViNTHY, a portion of 
Thames Street, London, 
between London and 
Blackfriars Bridges, 
where the wine-merchants 
unshipped their ■wines 

Walleb, Edmund, poet, 
who praised both Crom- 
well and Charles I. 

W ANION, WITH A, -with a 

vengeance, mischief be to 
him (it) 

Watling Street, an old 
Roman Road, running 
from Dover, through Lon- 
don (where was a street of 
this name) and York, to 
the North of England 
Weird, destiny, fate 
Western Rismo. In 1645 
the Royalists organised 
the Western Association 
of Cornwall, Devon, 
Somerset, and Dorset, as 
a_ counterpoise to the Par- 
liamentary Association of 
the Eastern counties 
Whittle, a large knife, 
usually carried at the 
girdle 

Who but you, a peculiar 
form of emphasis, laying 
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stress upon the person 
indicated 

‘"Why, -what ak cnr-icATE 
dPEACH,’ etc. (p. 29S), 
from Comedy of Errore, 
Act r. Bc. 1 

Widow op Watliko Stiieet, 
an old English ballad 

Wmi., nosEST old, Shake- 
speare 

WiDHOT (p. 59), Henry- 
Earl of Kochester, father 
of Jolm, second Earl of 
Rochester, the witty rei>- 
robatc of Charles U.’s 
reign 


WiLMOT (p. 279), John 
Earl of Rochester 
Withers, oif Wither, 
George, poet and satirist 
(1588-16G7) 

Wood, Anthokt a, an- 
tiquary and historian of 
Oxford, -whose Alhente 
Oxenientes (1C91) gives a 
history of all Oxford’s 
scholars and -writers be- 
tween 1500 and 1090 
Woodford House, Lik- 
coLifSHiRE (p. 478), should 
read Woodcroft House, 
Northamptonshire 


Word’st me, girl, a remi- 
niscence of Antony and 
Cleopatra, Act v. so. 2 
WussiKG, wishing 


Touhg Mat? (p. 9), Prince 
Charles, afterwards 
Charles II., was at the 
time of the opening of 
this novel a fugitive in 
England, seeking to 
escape to the Continent 
‘You SAW TOUSG HaRR-T,’ 
etc. (p. 301), from Henry 
IV., Part I. Act iv. sc. 1 



index 


A 1 .BAOT, Joseph. See RochccMe 
‘ An hour with thee,’ Mn^ 312 , ^ 

A^alus and Farthmta, Httlory of, 54 
Author’s Introduction, vu 

2; comes to Sir Hen^’s 
aid *25 • succours Alice Ijee, 219; his hos- 
tility to Kemeeuy.^G ; 
rfo^, 384 ; end of, 4G2 ; of. 

TiWRnTi Sir Henry’s description of, tw , the 
® floor’s m ; his doctrine of the Ammus 
midi, ibeftaterview with Eremni, IM ; 
fear of spectres, 170 ; contempt for the 
Bible, 188 ; in Oxford, 352 
"Rrauiblttvc JSousQ^ novel, , -4- 

‘Bring the howl which you boast, 247 

BucMngham, Duke of, 

i By pathless march, iw 

Caheit, Patrick, 380, 4W 239 . 

Cavaliers, roystermg o^arao^er of, I 80 , 239 , 
reputed canmbahsm of, 243, 478 

Plialloner’s matter, 262, 489 
Clmuoner _ gj^ig ape strophe to, 99 

k, accSdice'Lee at Bosamond’s 

- mys suit to Alice Bee, 282; 
f^t’oSter^^hEverard, 290; the fight 
Xnwd by Sir Henry, 296 ; annoys Ever- 
makes dishonourable proposals 
? “’iUee Lee, 310; receives Everard’s 
^1 ; meets him at the King’s 
aik^ 3OT : reveals his name to Wm, 343 ; 
? Hir Henry, 392; scruples to accept 
i^®s^idance, 395; his letter to 
HeniW learns the good news, 

457 ® is Mstoration,459; aaksSir Henry’s 
blessing, 461 
Chaucer, 

City Petition, 262, 484 
Cleveland, John, Peet.^^ 

PrtVih Enhraim, recruit, i54 , 

Colliis, Joseph, Memoirs of, vm; bis share 
in the ghostly disturbances, xi 


Commissioners, Parliamentary, 23, 122; 
installed in Woodstock Lodge, HI, 124; 
disturbed by ghosts, 115, 170 ; superseded, 
190 : their proceedings at Oxford, 352. 
Compare also pp. viii, 4G3, 466 
Common Prayer, 4, 8, 477 
Cromwell, his relation with the Everards, 
G4, 69 ; his figure and character, 85 ; in- 
terview with Wildrake, 86; apostrophe 
on Charles L, 99 ; his warrant to Ever- 
ard, 102 ; signature, 190 ; surprises Ever- 
ard, 367 ; altercation with Holdenough, 
368; defiedby WUdrake, 373; impatience 
at Tomkin’s delay, 402 ; captures Boche- 
cliCe and Jooeline, 405; summons the 
I lodge to surrender, 413; forces his way 
in, 416 ; questions Sir Henry, 417 ; ques- 
tions Pheebe, 418 ; searches for the King, 
421 ; discovers Albert Lee, 435 ; pardons 
the prisoners, 448 


Hahoeb, signal of, 390, 481 
D’Avenant, Sir William, 302, 480 
Desborough, Sir Henry’s description of him, 
22 ; the Author’s, 122 ; his interview with 
Everard, 130 ; fear of ghosts, 170 ; in Ox- 
ford, 352 

Devil of Woodstock, Genuine Sistory of, 
vii; Just Devil of Woodstock, 466 
Dogs, desertion by, 46 
Drayton, Nymphidia, quoted, 301 ■ 
Drogheda, siege of, 433, 481 
Duelling, 279 


Markham, surprised in the hut, 
-A Wildrake, 57 ; his relations 

wth Cromwell, 64, 69 ; spends a night in 
tne lodge, 66; writes to Cromwell, 71; 
sends Wildrake with the letter, 76; re- 
wives his report, 103; is welcomed by 
the Mayor and Holdenough, 108; inter- 
view with the Commissioners, 130 ; en- 
coimter with the ghost, 137 ; rides to the 
nut, ; finds the Ijees at worship, i 4G; 
mterview with Alice Lee, 150 ; is told of 
Cromwell’s plan, 154 ; awakened by the 
ghosts, 172; fires at them, 177; shows 
Lromwell’s commission, 190;’ is told 
Holdenough’s story, 197 ; altercation with 
him, 206 ; encounter with Kemeguy, 290 ; 
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stress tipon the person 
indicated 

‘Wnr, TTHAT AIT ETTRICATE 
nn'EAcn,’ etc. (p. 20S), 
from Comedy of Errors, 
Act V. sc. 1 

■Winovr or WATLiiro Street, 
an old English ballad 

•VTirr, roitest ord, Shake- 
speare 

WlLMOT (p. 59), Henry 
Earl of Rochester, hather 
of .Tolin, second Earl of 
Rocliester, the witty rep- 
robate of Charles II. ’s 
reign 


"WiLMOT (p. 279), John 
Earl of Rochester 
■Withers, oiP "Wither, 
George, poet and satirist 
(16SS-1CC7) 

"Wood, Akthokt a, an- 
tiquary and historian of 
Oxford, whose Aihenw 
Ozonienses (1691) gives a 
history of all Oxford’s 
scholars and writers be- 
tween 1500 and 1690 
WooDPORD House, Lik- 
coLNsniRE (p. 478), sbonld 
read Woodcroft House, 
Northamptonshire 


■Word’st me, GiBii, a remi- 
niscence of Antony and 
Cleopatra, Act v. 8C. 2 
■WnssETO, wishing 


Young Man (p. 9), Prince 
Charles, afterwards 
Charles n., was at the 
time of the opening of 
this novel a fugitive in 
England, seeking to 
escape to the Continent 
‘You SAW TOUNG HaRRT,’ 
etc. (p. 301), from Henry 
IV., Fart I. Act iv. sc. I 
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Eere-suppers, 183, 478 
Kobins, Zerubbabel, 433, 437 ; braves Crom- 
well’s wrath, 44G ; grumbles, 450 _ 
Kobison, tbe player, 161; apparition of, 
explained, 364 , . , -r ^ 

Rocbecliffe, Dr., xiv ; on Woodstock Itodge, 
46 : Holdenough’s story of, 197 ; bleeds 
Albert Lee, 229 ; his plots and schemes, 
259 ; his secret chamber, 261 ; interview 
with Alice Lee, 327 ; encounter with 
Wfldrake, 334; tries to stop the duel, 
^8 ; his quotations, 348, 480 ; helps to 
bury Tomkins, 386, 405 ; is seized by 
Cromwell, 407; recognised by Hold- 
enough, 442; subsequent history of, 450 
RosamSnd’s Labyrinth, xyi, 43Z - Tower, 
xvi. 33 ; mysterious hght m, 117 ; blown 
up 428; Rosamond’s Well, xvi, 217; 
ARce’s meeting with the strange woman 
there, 217; Phcebe’s meeting with 
TomldnE, 358 

Rota Club, Harrington’s, 23, 127 
Rump, Parliamentary, 92, 215 

Scots, Sir Henry Lee’s prejudice agaii^, 
235 - influence of their ministers, 252, 
338 

Rhakesneare, Sir Henry Lee’s admiration 
to! 20, 212, 270, 2gG,-'298, 301, 302, 415, 
418, 456 ; denounced by Tomkms, 41 
Songs, 163, 247, 312, 440 
Spitnre, WUdrake’s page, 366; sent to the 
lodge, 370 ; delivers the toke^ 389 
Striokalthrow, Merciful, 433, 437 

ToimiNB, Joseph, puUs down Holdenough, 
5 : his oration, 8 ; enters the lodge gates, 
14; presents himseU before Sir Henry 
I,ee 22 ; his talk with Joceline, 28 ; taken 
into the lodge, 37 ; rebukes Phmbe and 
Joceline, 41 ; his account of the appari- 
tion of Robison, 158; explanations to 
Harrison, 165; fencing-bout with Sir 
Henry, 214; character and rehgion, 3o3; 


frightens Phcebe at Rosamond’s Well, 
358; killed by Joceline, 363; burial of 
him, 386, 405 ; his treachery disclosed, 401 
Tredagh, or Drogheda, siege of, 433, 481 
Tutbury bnU-running, 119, 489 

VAiniTKE, power of, 99 

Western rising, 262, 490 
‘ When I was a young lad,’ 440, 449 
‘Which causen folke to died,’ 188 
Wildrake, Roger, meets Everard, 57 ; 
frightens Tomkins and Joceline, 61; in 
the lodge with Everard, 67 ; carries his 
letter to Cromwell, 76; at Windsor, 82; 
interview with CromweU, 86 ; receives his 
warrant, 102; makes his reports, 103; 
pretended vision of Satan, 119 ; tells 
Everard of Cromwell’s real purpose, 164; 
delight at the King’s escape, 155 ; crosses 
swords with Harnson, IK; drugged by 
the ghosts, 178 ; intrudes upon the Lees, 
239 ; brings the challenge to Kemegny, 
321 ; his reflections thereon, 325 ; en- 
counter with Rochecliffe, 334 ; sends the 
warning to the lodge, 370 ; defies Crom- 
well, 373 ; joins the other prisoners, 439 ; 
his mode of life, 455; brings the good 
news to Charles II., 457 
Windsor Castle, 82 
Woodcock’s feather, 370, 390, 481 
Woodstock, parish church, 1, 477 ; congre- 
gation in, 2; lodge, 10, 14, 33; great haU 
mj 35 ; taken possession of by the Com- 
nuBsioners, 111, 124 ; ghostly disturbances, 
viu, 115, 158, 170, 186, 463, 466; Commis- 
sioners depart from, 196; reoccupied by 
Sir Henry Lee, 212; the Spanish Chamber, 
249 ; survey of, 474. See aho King’s Oak, 
Rosamond’s Labyrinth, etc. 

Woodstoch, the novel, vii 
Woodstoch, Genuine History of the Good 
Devil of, vii; Woodstoch Scuffle, 463; 
Just Devil of , <im 
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ATuyra him, dixo il Cura, ira^dme, senor 7m6^ed, aquesos hhros,que 
los quiero ver. Que rm pla^, respmdU cl, y cnirando 
sac6 d&l UTia maUilla mcja ccrradxt cm una cademlU, y ^ 

en ella ires libros grandes y unos papeles dc muy hucna letra 
manoi — Don Quixote, Parte I. Capitulo xxxii. 


It is miglity -well, said tlie priest ; pray, landlord, bring me 
books, for I have a mind to see them. With all my heart, answere 
host; and going to his chamber, he brought ont a little old ’ 

with a padlock and chain to it, and opening it, he took out three lar^ 
volumes, and some manuscript papers written in a fine charac r. 
Jarvis’s Translatim. 



INTRODUCTION TO OLD MORTALITY 


T he remarkable person called by tbe title of Old Mor- 
tality ’^vas well tnown in Scotland about the end of tbe 
last century. His real name was Eobert Paterson. He 
was a native, it is said, of tbe parish of Closebum, in Dumfries- 
shire and probably a mason by profession — at least educated 
to the use of the chisel. “Whether family dissensions, or the 
deep and enthusiastic feeling of supposed, duty, drove him to 
leave his dwelling, and adopt the singular mode of life in which 
he wandered, like a palmer, through Scotland, is not known. It 
could not be poverty, however, which prompted his journeys, 
for he never accepted anything beyond the hospitahty which 
was willingly rendered him, and when that was not proffered, 
he always had money enough to provide for, his own humble 
wants. His personal appearance, and favourite, or rather sole, 
occupation, are accurately described in the preliiuinary chapter 
of the following work. 

It is about thirt}'- y^rs since, or more, that the Author met 
this singular person in the churchyard of Dunnottar, ■ when 
spending a day or two with the late learned and excellent 
clergyman, Mr. Walker, the_ minister of that parish, for the 
purpose of a close examination of the ruins of the Castle of 
Dunnottar, and other subjects of antiquarian research in that 
neighbourhood. Old Mortality chanced to be at the same' 
place, on the usual business of his pilgrimage 5 for the Castle 
of Dunnottar, though lying in the anti-covenanting district of 
the Meams, was, with the parish churchyard, celebrated for the 
oppressions sustained there by the Cameronians in the time of 

James II. . t. « i , 

It was in I680, when Argyle was threatening a. descent 
upon Scotland, and , ]\fonmo_uth was preparing to invade the 
w^ of England, that the pnvy cnuncil of Scotland, with cruel 
^ gcnBral arrest of more than a hundred 
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advantageous lease of tlic freestone quarry of Gatelowbrigg, in 
the parisli of Morton. Here he built a house, and had as much 
lana as kept a horse and cow. M 3 ’- informant cannot say vdt\i 
certainty the year in which his father took up his residence at 
Gatelowbrigg,* but he is sure it must have Iseeh only a short 
time prior to the year 1746, as, during the memorable frost in 
1740, he says his mother still resided in the service of Sir 
Tlionias Kirkpatrick. ^ When the Highlanders were returning 
from England on their route to Glasgow, in the year 1745-46, 
they plundered Mr. Paterson’s house at Gatelowbrigg, and 
Cixrried him a prisoner as far as Glenbuck, merely because he 
said to one of the straggling army that their retreat might 
liave been <^sily foreseen, as^ the strong arm of the Lord was 
evidently raised, not only against the bloody and wicked house 
of Stewart, but against ail who attempted to support the abom- 
inable heresies of the Church of Rome. From this circum- 
stance it appears that Old Mortality had, even at that early 
period of his life, imbibed the religious enthusiasm by which he 
aftenvards became so much distinguished. , : . 

‘ The religious sect called Hill-men, or Cameronians, was at 
that time much noted for austerity and devotion, in imitation 
of Cameron, their founder, of whose tenets Old Mortality be- 
came a most strenuous supporter. He made frequent journeys 
into Galloway^ to attend their conventicles, and occasionally 
carried wth him gravestones from his quarry at Gatelowbrigg, 
to keep in reniembrance the righteous whose dust had been 
gathered to their fathers. Old Mortality was not one of those 
religious devotees Avho, although one eye is seemingly turned 
towards heaven, keep the other, steadfastly fixed on some sub- 
lunary object. As his enthusiasm increased, his journeys into 
Galloway became more frequent ; and he gradually neglected 
even the common prudential duty of providing for his offspring. 
From about the year 1758, he 'neglected wholly to return: from 
Galloway to his -wife and five children at Gatelowbrigg, which 
induced her to send her eldest son Walter, then only twelve 
years of age, to Galloway m search of bis father. After travers- 
ing nearly the whole of that extensive district, from the Nick 
of Benneorie to the Fell of BarhuUion, he found him at last 
■working on the Gameronian monuments, in the old kirkyard of 
BarkclSst, on the west side of the Lee, opposite the town of 
Kirkcudbright. The httle wanderer used all the influence in 
his power to induce his father to return to his family ; but in 
vain. Mrs. Paterson sent even some of her female children into 
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m^trument, wliicli -Kas to Old Mortality the 
some.simito'- >”J^^inations. Perhaps after all, ho did not 
aboniinntio" o company; ho, might suspect the 

fed h>™® ,oked by a north-country minister and a young 
quesrtom ^^re of idle curiosity than profit. At any 

in tbe pbrase of Jobn Bunyan, Old Mortality went on his 

and I saw him no more. ^ , 

' rphe remarkable figure and occupation of this ancient pilgnm 
was recalled to my memory by an account transmitted by my 
friend, Mr. Joseph ^rrain, supervisor of excise at Dumfines, to 
whom I owe many obligations of a similar nature. From this, 
besides some other circumstances, among which are those of the 
old man’s death, I learned the particulars described in the 
I am also informed that the old palmer’s family, in the third 
generation, survives, and is highly respected both for talents 
and worth. . , 

"While these sheets were passing through the press, I received 
the following communication firom Mr. Train, whose undeviating 
kindness had, during the intervals of laborious duty, collected 
its materials from an indubitable source : — 

‘ In the course of my periodical visits to the Glenkens, I have 
become intimately acquainted with Hobeit Paterson, a son or 
Old Mortality, who lives in the little village of Bahnaclellan j 
and although he is now in the seventieth year of his age, pre- 
serves all the vivacity of youth — has a most retentive memotyj 
and a mind stored with information far above what could he 
expected firom a person in his station of life. To him I am 
indebted for the following particulars relative to his father and 
his descendants down to the present time. 

‘Pvobert Paterson, alias Old Mortality, was the son of Walter 
Paterson and Margaret Scott, who occupied the farm of Sag- 
gisha, in the parish of Hawick, during nearly the first half m 
the 18th century. Here Robert was bom, in the memorable 


year 1715. 

‘Being the youngest son of a numerous family, he; at an 
early age, went to serve with an elder brother, named Francis, 
who rented, firom Sir John Jardine of Applegarth, a small tract 
in Corncockle Moor, near Lochmaben. During his residence 
there he became acquainted with Elizabeth Gray, daught^ ot 
Robert Gray, gardener to Sir John .Jardine, whom he after- 
wards married. His wife had been for a cortsiderable time a 
cook-maid to Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick of Closeburn, who prO' 
cured for her -husband, firom the Duke of Queensberry> 
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‘This statement shows the religious wanderer to have been 
very poor in his old age ; but he was so more by choice than 
through necessity, as at the period here alluded to his children 
were all comfortably situated,' and were most anxious to keep 
their father at home, hut ho entreaty could induce him to 
alter his erratic way of life. ^ He travelled' from one church 
yard to another, mounted on his old white pony, tiU the last day 
of his existence, and died, as you have described, at BankhiU, 
near Lockerhy, on the 14th February 1801, in the eighty-sixth 
year of his age. As soon as his body was found, intimation 
was sent to his sons at Balmaclellan ; but, from the great depth 
of the snow at that time, the letter communicating the' par- 
ticulars of his d^th was so long detained by the way that the 
remains of the pilgrim were mterred before any of his relations 
could arrive at BaSfhill. 

‘ The following is an exact copy of the account of his funeral 
expenses, the original of which 1 have in my possession ; — 

Memorandum of tlie Funral Charges of Eobert Paterson, -who dved at • 

Bankliill on the 14th day of February 1801 ' 


To a Coffon 

To Hunting for do . . . 

To a Siiirt for him . . . . . 

To a pair of Cotton Stockings . 
To Bread at the Founral , . 

To Chise at ditto . . . , . 

To 1 pint Rume . . . ". 

To 1 pint Whiskie . . . . 

To a man going to Annan . . 
To the grave diger . . . . 

To Linnen for a sheet to him . 


Taken off him when dead 


• • • • , • • . . £0 12 1 0 

• * • •• • • •« . 0 2'8 

■ ' • ♦ • • ■ . , ' . 0 5 0 ‘ 

02 '0 



0 3 0 

'* ’••••••.04 6 

• • • • •' • • . * ' .’ 0 4 6 '' 

• * •-• • , 0 2 i 0 j 

• • • • • • . • . ..0 10 

*. * ••• ■•• • • , . 028 

£ 2 , 1 10 , 

17 6 

£0 14 „, 4 . 


‘ The above account is authenticated by the son of the 
deceased. ^ ^ 

* My friend was prevented by indisposition from even noimr 
to Banldnll to attend the funeral of his father, which I re<Tct 
very much, as he is not aware in what churchyard he was 
interred. 

‘ For the purpose of erecting a small monument to lii.s memorv 
I have made every possi^ble mquirj*, wherever I tliought there 
)<; the least chance of findmrr mif. au tit. 


was 


Ti r V 1 ^ T c waerever 1 thought there 

the least chance of finding out where Old Mortality was 
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,>uuu 10 Ainerjc,'! n t ,e vout 

vanous turns of fortune < 5 etl]pf] nt n. r ^ > 

Old Nol In'raself . i 1 
(see Captain Hoflgson’s^li;,,^v!f 
resembled tlie Protector Mortality somewhat 

Silence, l.o had 1 een ,"Lr . t rii ^faster 

even his jests were of f, lit T f"'‘ ‘ '"'a ‘■“’e; b'lt 

sometimes attended 'with s«I>"lehral imtiiro, and 

aPP^r from the following 

of repairing the 'tombs° o^f ^the wonted occupation 

Oirthon, and the Son of fhl ^^’9 oiuirchyird of 

^sk at no small distance i'^^^ Ply^og In's hundred 

near them, and by tlieir noisv nrcliins Avere sporting 

ni their serious occupation f fiiRturbing the old men 

^rty were two or tLee bovs^ petulant of the juvenile 

l®own by the name of Onnno-r^^^^^ ^ person well 

almost a monopoly in Girthon artist enjoyed 

for making and selling ladfrc- neighbouring parishes 

cogues, and trenchers foS? of spoons, 

people. It must S notS? countr; 

of the cooper’s vessels thS notwithstanding the excel- 
a reddish tinge to whatever ’limm npt, yrhen new, to impart 

“ lika. ?ases."“ ”■ 

into their head to a?kthe*sesto“'“l '? >* 

'•" possibly 

’^vroSiI%,h|re^f,,*“ |a« Mortality ^'n H ’"^“.astone was erected. 

There is now stron^^A^I of the viWe rr-w® misled In his In- 
mlies from Bankhiu Dot Bankhiunn't’i?®^®^*^ Paterson died. 

(Laing). was the place where oir]'\Vrt about fifteen 

® ujd Mortality breathed his last 
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make of the numerous fragments of old coffins wliicli were 
tlirowm up in opening new graves. ‘ Do you not know/ said 
Old Mortality, ‘tliat he sells them to your grandfather, who 
makes them into spoons, trenchers, bickers, howies, and so 
forth 1 ’ At this assertion, the youthful group broke up in great 
confusion and disgust, on reflecting how many meals they had 
eaten out of dishes which, by Old Mortality’s account, were 
only fit to be used at a banquet of -witches or of ghouls. 
They carried the tidings home, when many a dinner was spoiled 
by the loathing which the intelligence imparted ; for the 
account of the materials was supposed to explain the reddish 
tinge which, even in the days of the cooper’s fame, had seemed 
somewhat suspicious. The ware of Cooper Climent was re- 
jected in horror, much to the benefit of his rivals the muggers, 
who dealt in earthenware. The man of cutty-spoon and ladle 
saw his trade interrupted, and learned the reason, b}'- his 
quondam customers coming upon him in ^vrath to return the 
goods which were composed of such unhallowed materials, 
and demand repayment of their money. In this disagreeable 
predicament, the forlorn artist cited Old Mortality into a 
court of justice, where he proved that the wood he used in his 
trade was that of the staves of old -nine-pipes bought from 
smugglers,^ -with whom the country then abounded, a circum- 
stance which fully accounted for their imparting a colour to 
their contents. Old Mortality himself made the fullest dec- 
laration that he had no other purpose in making the assertion 
than to check the petulance of the children. But it is easier to 
take away a good name than to restore it. Cooper Climent’s 
business continued to languish, and he died in a state of 
poverty. 
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CHAPTER I 


Preliminary ■ 

Why seeks he Avith unwearied toil 

Through death’s dim walks to urge his way, , . • 

Reclaim his long-asserted spoil, 

And lead oblivion into day ? ; •,! 

Langhorne. , 

‘ -m jr OST readers,’ says the Manuscript of Mr. Pattieson,' 
\/| ‘must have witnessed with delight the joyous. hurst 
JLvX which attends the dismissing of a village school on 
a fine summer evening. The buoyant spirit .of childhood, 
repressed with so much difficulty during the tedious hours of 
discipline, may then he seen to explode, as it were, in shoutj- 
and song, and firolic, as the little urchins jom in groups on their 
playground, and arrange their matches of sport for the evening. 
But there is one inchvidual who, partakes of the relief afforded 
by the moment of dismission, whose feelings are not so obvious 
to the eye of the spectator, or so apt, to receive his sympathy.: 
I mean the teacher himself, who, stunned with’ the hum, and 
suffocated with the closeness of .his schoolroom, has spent the. 
whole day (himself against a host) in controlling p^ulanee 
exciting indifference to action, striving to enlighten stupidity’ 
and labouring to soften obstinacy; and whose very powers of 
intellect have been confounded by hearing the same dull lesson 
repeated a hundred times by rote, and only varied by the vari- 
ous blunders of the reciters. Even the flowers of classic genius 
with which his solitary fancy is most gratified, have be^ ren- 
dered degraded in Ins imagination by their connexion with tears, 
YOi<. vr — 1 ’ 
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■svitli errors, and with punishment ; so that the Eclogues of Virgil 
and Odes of Horace are each inseparably allied in association 
-with the sullen figure and monotonous recitation of some 
blubbering schoolboy. If to these mental distresses are added 
a debcate frame of body, and a mind ambitious of some higher 
distinction than that of being the tyrant of childhood, the 
reader may have some slight conception of the relief which a 
solitary walk in the cool of a fine summer evening affords to the 
head which has ached, and the nerves which have been shat- 
tered, for so many hours in plying the irksome task of public 
instruction. 

‘ To me these evening strolls have been the happiest hours of 
an unhappy life ; and if any gentle reader shall uereafter find 
pleasure in perusing these lucubrations, I am not unwilling he 
should know that ilie plan of them has been usually traced in 
those moments when relief fi:om toil and clamour, combined with 
the quiet scenery around me, has disposed my mind to the task 
01 composition. 

My chief haunt, in these hours of golden leisure, is the 
banks of the small stream which, winding through a “lone vale 
ot green bracken, passes in front of the village school-house of 
Ganteleugh For the first quarter of a mile, perhaps, I may 
nr ? V? meditations in order to return the scrape 

for stragglers among my pupils as fish 

m the little brook, or seek rushes and 

I have men- 

extend thpir P-srnn ^h«r sunset voluntarily 

Lr?ow valW 3 that farther up the 

sMe of thP^pn ^ out oi the 

^ound^ 1th S ^here is a deserted burial- 

of approaching; in 



and, if my kind patron foiefe notfe prorsrS’anSTrS 

atkSiS t,®'’?,* aU the solemnity of feeUng 

nnSwt.!^ bunal-gronnd, without exciting those of a more 

v^rftS? few been very iRtle used for many 

Sh th™ The monuments, of 

-which there ate not above seven or eight, are half sunk in 

^ See Peter Pattleson’s Grave. Note 1. 
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the ground and overgrown with moss, ISTo newly-erected 
tomb disturbs the sober serenity of our reflections ^ remind- 
ing us of recent calamity, and no rank-springing grass forces 
upon our imagination the recollection, that it owes its dark 
luxuriance to the foul and festering remnants of mortality 
which ferment ben^th. The daisy which sprinldes the sod 
and the harebell which hangs over it, derive their pure nourish- 
ment from the dew of heaven, and their growth impresses us 
with no degrading or disgusting recollections. Death has 
indeed been here, and its traces are before us ; but they are 
softened and deprived of their horror by our distance from 
the period when they have been first impressed. Those who 
sleep beneath are only connected with us by the reflec- 
tion, that they have once been what we now are, and that 
as their relics are now identified with their mother earth’ 
ours shall at some future period undergo the same trans- 
formation. 

‘Yet, although the moss has been collected on the most 
modern of these humble tombs during four generations of man- 
kind, the memory of some of those who sleep beneath them is 
still held in reverent remembrance. It is true that, upon the 
largest, and, to an antiquar}>-, the most interesting monument of 
the group, which bears the effigies of a doughty knight in his 
hood of mail, with his shield hanging on his breast, the armorial 
bearings are defaced by time, and a few worn-out letters maybe 
read at the pleasure of the decipherer, Dns. Johan de Hamel 
or Johan de Lamel And it is also true that of another 
tomb, richly sculptured with an ornamental cross, mitre and 
pastoral staff, tradition can only aver that a certain nameless 
bishop lies interred there. But upon other two stones which 
lie beside may still be read m rude prose and ruder rhyme 
the history of those who sleep beneath them. They belon/ we 
are assured by the ejiitaph, to the class of persecuted Presby 
terians ^o afforded a melancholy subject for history in the 
times of Charles II. and his successor.^ In returning from the 
Tiaf.f.1e. of Pentland HiUs. a nartv of f.Via i 



amauiiciA ueiacument of the kino-’o 

troops, pd three or four either kiUed in the skirmish or sK 
after being made pnsoners, as rebels taken with arms in Sr 
hands. The peasantey continued to attach to the tombT 5 
&ose victims of prelacy an honour which they do notrender 

t .Tames. Seventh Kins of Scotland of that name nnri ^ 

to the numeration of the Kings of England j. c.’ Second according 
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to more splendid mausoleums ; and, when they point them out 
to their sons, and narrate the fate of the sufferers, usually con- 
clude by exliorting them to be ready, should times call for it, 
to resist to the death in the cause of civil and religious liberty, 
like their brave forefathers. 

‘Although 1 am far from venerating the peculiar tenets 
asserted by those who call themselves the followers of those 
men, and whose intolerance and narrow-minded bigotry are at 
least as conspicuous as their devotional zeal, yet it is without 
depreciating the memory of those sufferers, many of whom 
united the independent sentiments of a Hampden with the, 
suffering zeal of a Hooper or Latimer. On the other hand, it 
would be unjust to forget that many even of those who had 
been most active m crushing what they conceived the rebellious 
and seditious spirit of those unhappy wanderers, displayed 
themselves, when called upon to suffer for their political and 
religious opinions, the same daring and devoted zeal, tinctured, 
in their case, wth chivalrous lo5^alty, as in the former with 
republican enthusiasm. It has often been remarked of the 
bcottish character, that the stubbormiess ivith which it is 
moulded shows most to advantage in adversity, wdien it seems 
akin to the native sycamore of their hills, which scorns to be 
biassed in its mode of growth even by the influence of the 
prevailing wind,^ but, shooting its branches ivith equal bold- 
ness in every direction, shows no weather-side to the storm, 
and may be broken, but can never be bended. It must be 
understood that I speak of my countrymen as they fall under 
my own observation. When in foreign countries, I have been 
mtormed that they are more docile. But it is time to return 
irom this digression. 

One summer evening as, in a stroll such as I have described, 

approached this deserted mansion of the dead, I was some- 
^ +1 hear sounds distinct from those which usually 

soothe Its solitude, the gentle chiding, namely, of the brook, and 

e^ sighing of the wind in the boughs of three gigantic ash-trees, 
which mark the cemeteiy. The clink of a hammer was on this 
oc^sion distinctly heard ; and I entertained some alarm that 
dike, long meditated by the two proprietors whose 
drntvn fr-vourite broolc, was about to be 

W Substitute its rectilinear 

A T y the graceful winding of the natural boundary.^ 
AS I approach ed I was agreeably undeceived. An old man was 

^ See A March-Dike Boundary. Note 2. ! 


I 
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seated upon the monument of the slaughtered Presbyterians 
and busily employed in deepening with his chisel the letters of 
the iiiscnption which announcing in Scriptural language the 
nromised blessings or nituntv to bp. i-.Iip . 


tuu iiiscnption ivmuu, auuuuucmg m ocnpturai language the 
promised blessings of futurity to be the lot of the skim 
anathematised the murderers with corresponding violence A 
blue bonnet of unusual dimensions covered the grey hairs of the 
nious workman. His dress was a large old-fashioned coat of the 

^ -"usually worn by the elder 

and the 


pious workman. His dress wi 

coarse cloth called “hodden-grey, usually worn by th 
peasants, ivith waistcoat and breeches of the same • a 
whole suit, though still in decent repair, had obviously seen a 
tram of long service. Strong clouted shoes, studded mth hoK 
nails, and “ gramashes" or “ieggins,” made of thick black cloth 
completed his equipment. Beside liim fed among the graves a 
pony, the companion of his journey, whose extreme wMteness 
as well as its projecting bones and hollow eyes indicafpri 
antiquity It was Wessed in the most simple’ manSrwith 
a pair of branks, a hair tether, or halter, and a “ sunk " or 
of straw mstead of bridle and saddle. A canvas ’pouch hung 
around the neck of the animal, for the purpose, probablv of 
containing the nder s tools, and anything else he might have 
occasion to carry with him. Although I had never seen the 
old man before, yet from the singularity of his employment and 
the style of his equipage I had no difficulty in ?ecognisin7a 
rehgious itinerant whom I had often heard talked of and 
was known m various parts of Scotland by the f5rip nf nm 
MortaHty. 

-Where this man was bom, or what was his real name 
I have new been able to learn; nor are the motives S 
made him desert ks home and adopt the erratio mode of S 
which he pnnmed faown to me except very generaUy, Aword- 
mg to the behefpf most people, he was a native of either X 
connty of Dnmfoes or (JaUoway, and Kneally descended from 
some of those champions of the Covenant whose ffeefJc ^ j 
sufferinp were his favourite theme He is said to hate hdd i 
one period of his hfe, a small moorland farm : but 



Stare, helfe “ids h^us, ks^“f; aS 1 

" Period of teTriy 

‘During this long pilgrimage, the pious enthusiatjf i x j 
his circuit so as annually to visit the ^aves of Dip t 
Covenanters who suffered by the sword, or by the 
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during the reigns of the two last moiiarclis of the Stewart line. 
These are most numerous in the western districts of A>t, 
Galloway, and Dumfries ; hut they arc also to be found in other 
parts of Scotland, wherever the fugitives had fought, or fallen, 
or suffered by military or civil execution. Their tombs are 
often apart from all human habitation, in the remote moors and 
wUds to which the wanderers had fled for concealment. But 
wherever they existed, Old Mortality was sure to visit them 
when his annual round brought them within his reach. In the 
most lonely recesses of the mountains the moor-fowl shooter 
has been often surprised to find him busied in cleaning the 
moss from the ^ey stones, renewing 'with his chisel the half- 
defaced inscriptions, and repairing the emblems of death ■with 
which these simple monuments are usually adorned. Motives 
of the i^st sincere, though fanciful, devotion induced the old 
m^ to dedicate so many years of existence to perform this 
tribute to the memory of the deceased warriors of the church. 
He considered himself as fulfilling a sacred duty, while renewing 
of posterity the decajdng emblems of the zeal and 
sufiCTings of their forefathers, and thereby trimming, as it were, 
the beacon-light which was to warn future generations to defend 
their religion even unto blood. 

In aU his wanderings the old pilgrim never seemed to need, 
or -was known to accept, pecuniary assistance. It is true, his 
wanto were pry few; for wherever he went, he found ready 
quarters in the house of some Cameronian of his O'wn sect, or of 
pme other religious person. The hospitality which was reveren- 
tially pmcl to him he always aclcnowledged by repairing the grave- 
V any) belonging to the family or ancestors 

ot nis host. As the wanderer was usually to he seen bent on 
IS pious tosk within the precincts of some country church- 
pr , OT redmed on the solitary'’ tombstone among the heath, 
disturbing the plover and the black-cock with the clink of his 
se and mallet, mto his old white pony grazing by his side, 

POP"’” 

character of sucha man could have in it little connexion 

among those of his own 
SS" Pf reported to have been cheerful. The 

S persputors, or those whom he supposed guilty 

scoffers at religion by 
sometimes assailed, he usually termed the gen- 
vipers.. Conversing .with others, he was grave and 
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iwi withoui- m of severity. But he is said 
never to Iwve been ob.scryed to give vay to violent passion, 
<*xce]riing ni>on one occasion, vlicn a mischievous truant-boy 
defc.ced with a stone the nose of a cherub’s face vhich the old 
man v‘a>- engaged in retouching. I am in general a sparer of 
rise rod, notWiriist.'inding the maxim of Solomon, for which 
‘.(•Isoolbovs have little reason to thank his memoir' ; but on 
tisis o!M%nsion I deemed it proper to show that I did not liate 
lisechihl But i must return to the circumstances attending 
mv first iiitctview with this interesting enthusiast. 

In accosting Old -Mortality, I did not fail to pay respect to 
In's years nml his principles, heginning my address by arcspcct- 
fui npologj' for interrupting Ins labours. Tlie old man intor- 
mittetl the oi)cmtion of the chisel, took otf his .spectacles and 
n-ijicd them, then, replacing them on his nose, acknowledged 
jiiy courtesy l\v a suitable retunu _ Bneouraged ))y bis affability, 

I ’intruded’ upon him .some questions conceniing the sufferens 
on who.se monument he was now employed. To talk of the 
oxjdoits of the Covenanters was the clelidit, as to repair their 
monuments was the bu.sinc.ss, of his life. He was profuse in the 
communication of all the minute information which he had 
collected concerning them, their wars, and their wanderings. 
One would almost have supposed lie must have been their con- 
temporary, and have actually beheld the passages which he 
related, so much had he identified his feelings and opinions with 
theirs, and .so much had his nan-atives the circumstantiality of 
an eye-witness. 

- ‘ " Vic,” he said, in a tone of exultation “ we are the only 
true Whigs. Carnal men have as.sumed that triumphant appel- 
lation, following him whose Idngdom is of this world. Which 
of them would sit six hours on a wet hillside to hear a godly 
.‘^ennon 1 I trow an hour o’t wad staw them. They are ne’er 
a hair better than them that shamena to take upon themsells 
the persecuting name of bluidthirsty Tories. Self-seekers all 
of them, striver-s after wealtlg power, and worldly ambition, 
and forgetters alike of what has been dree’d and. done by the 
mighty men who stood in the gap in the great day of wrath 
Nae wonder they dread the accomplishment of what ■ was 
.spoken by the moutli of the worthy Mr. Peden — that precious 
servant of the Lord, none of whose words fell to the ground 
'—that the French monzies sail rise as fast in the glens of 
Ayr and the Kens of Galloway as ever the Highlandmen did 
in 1677.. And now they are gripping to the bow and to the 
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spear, when they suld be mourning for a sinfu’ land and a 
broken Covenant.” 

‘ Soothing the^ old man by letting his peculiar opinions pass 
without contradiction, and anxious to prolong conversation with 
so singular a character, I prevailed upon him to accept that 
hospitality which Mr. Gleishbotham is always billing to extend 
to those who need it. . In our way to the schoolmaster’.s house 
we called at the Wallace Inn, where I was prettj’’ certain I 
should find my patron about that hour of the evening. After 
a courteous interchange of civilities, Old Mortalit}’' was, with 
difiiculty, prevailed upon in join his host in a single glass of 
hqnor, and that on condition that he should be permitted to 
name the pledge, which he prefaced vitli a grace of about five 
minutes, and then, with bonnet doffed and eyes uplifted, drank 
to the memory of those heroes of the Kirk who had first up- 
litted ner banner upon the mountains. As no persuasion could 
prevail on him to e^end his conviviality to a second cup, my 
patron accompanied him home, and accommodated him in the 
chamber, ’ as it is his pleasure 'to call the closet 

TPfTPflf which is Irequently a place of 

« for the poor traveller. , 

next day I took leave of Old Mortality, who seemed 
hE f ® ^ausual attention Avith which I had cultivated 

hflfi ^-nd listened to his conversation. A-^r he 

difficulty, the old white pony, he 
hp wifb 1 iJ ^^rid, and said, “ The blessing of our Master 
ktW b J ’ the ears of the 

the spring ; and yet 

for thp gamer of mortality before me, 

and fhprp ' ^ d®^th cuts down the green as oft as the ripe, 
rose that, like the bud of the 

labour at; nnp^^ worm of corruption. Wherefore 

if it hp TYixr 1 knoweth not when his Master calleth. And 
to vour return to tffis village after ye are gane hame 

of memnrifl 1 ^-n'^^+ these auld withered hands will frame a stane 
peopled ’ ^^y Parish from among the 

behalf^^^hl Mortality for Ms land intentions in my 
resianatinxi +n ^ think, of regret so much as of 

his OTod chance that I might soon require 

not err in qnxxxxn .^^t though, in aU human probability, he did 

sing that my span of life may he abridged, in 

^ See Note 3, ' ‘ 
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youth, he had over-estimated the period of his own pilgrimage 
on earth. It is now some years since he has been missed in all 
his usual haunts, while moss, lichen, and deer-hair are fast 
covering those stones to cleanse which had been the business 
of his life. About the beginning of this century he closed his 
mortal toils, being found on the highway near Lockerbie, in 
Dumfries-shire, es^austed and just expiring. The old white 
pony, the companion of all his wanderings, was standing by the 
side of his djung master. There was found about his person a 
sum of money sufficient for his decent interment, which serves 
to show that his death was in no ways hastened by violence or 
by want. The common people stffl_ regard his memory with 
great respect ; and many are of opinion that the stones which 
he repaired not again require the assistance of the chisel. 
They, even assert that on the tombs where the manner of 
the martyrs’ murder is recorded, their names have remained 
indelibly legible since the death of Old Mortality, while 
those of the persecutors, sculptured on the same monuments, 
have been entirely defaced. ^ It is hardly necessary to say 
that this is a fond imagioation, and that, since the time of 
the pious pilgrim, the monuments which were the objects 
of his care are hastening, like all earthly memorials, into ruin 
or decay. 

‘My readers will of course understand that in embodying 
into one compressed narrative many of the anecdotes which I 
had the advantage of deriving firom Old Mortality, I have been 
far from adopting either his style, his opinions, or even his 
facts, so far as they appear to have been distorted by party 
prejudice. I have endeavoured to porrect or verify them from 
the most authentic sources of tradition, afforded by the repre- 
sentatives of either party. 

‘ On the part’ of the Presbyterians, _ I have consulted such 
moorland farmers from the western districts as, by the kind- 
ness of their landlords, or otherwise, have been able, during 
the late general change of property, to retain possession of the 
grazings on which their grandsires fed their flocks and herds. 

I must own, that of late days, I have found this a limited 
source of information. I have, therefore, called in the supple- 
mentary aid of those modest itinerants whom the scrupulous 
civility of our ancestors denominated travelling merchants, but 
whom, of late, accommodating ourselves in this as in more 
material particulars, to the feelings and sentiments of our ' 
mote ‘WGsilthy nciglibours, tyg liave learned to caR packmen or 
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f;cueuuiij jMuiu'rn'uj, iiins ill’.: ivKr-'-w v HI o!ir !r>,suisuy m i-yj'T- 

cising it. b}' leiii])or:iry resiilem**.! in tb*.- fiimsHr,; by v;!ir>:ii {ls*:y 
are employed, mny be considered ns po-t-./juA ^ j-,.(ni|v!.ne 
register of rural traditions, I inive indei'.f-'d fv-r many 
illustrations of tbe narratives of Did M'-irirditv, meedi in tbe 
taste and spirit of tbe original. 

‘I bad more dillicnUy in finding inateriabi for eorrcctim,* 
the tone of partiality whidi evidcnilv perve.ded tlio^e str.r‘>‘ 
of traditional iciirning, in m-der tbat'l nsigUt be eimldrsl to 

r^rpsprif, jni nnbift««pfl <1..- J . t 


AT ^ n nitrnttives of 

(Jld Mortality and Ins Camcroman friends bv tlie reports of 

more than one descendant of ancient and honouruide families, 
^Dlo, themselves decayed into the liumble vale of life, vet M: 

‘^’‘^-'e-tors fought and 
rptr the exiled house of Stcovart. I may oven Iwst 

ont noSr:l^• than 

ijr/Hi' r'- "I Jix in^s:. 

T^raSSilm ‘i'?i fro"> oSicr?. 

ha«L ’» tlirfr fctlicrs 

ClavOTlmu?.. ^ ivnm or Enrlshiill find 
office the mnnf n. t ^ S'l’nekcejieni of tlicso gentlemen, fin 
such families T otjier to become Ijcreditary in 

information ’ ^ contrived to collect inucb vaimibic 

dclonCe^ke'nmSf^ ‘‘t *Ws time, in 

dS niL tb ‘ opposite principles pro- 
jected of of Piirtie-s. 1 can be 

tioS foiSe ? °J '’rs«oo to eitiier. If rccoHcc- 
of their adversninpc ^^^ra-Ioyalt)', and contempt and hatred 
party it -will ngour and t3Tanny in the one 

the zeal for God’<? ifn on the other hand, that, if 

devoured at Ipnctf + oye did not eat up the Conveiiticlers, it 

portion of their lovaltv^lMJ^ ^ phrase of Dryden, no small 
may safely bone sober sense, and good breeding. We 

may saiely hope that the souls of tbe hmye and sinJere on 
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, 1 1 Alio- looked down Avitli surprise and- pity upon 

either side ^.hicli caused their mutual hatred 

the vXy of darkness, hlood, and tears, 

and hostility, while them as the heroine 

oro“ mljStidi Wdy entreats her lord to think of her 

departed sire ; , , , 

0 i-ake not up the ashes of our fathers . 

Implacable resentment wjis their cnme, 

And grievous has the expiation been. 



CHAPTER II 


Summon an hundred horse by break of day, 

To wait our pleasure at the casUc gates. 

DonQlaf. 


U ITDBB, tbe reign of the last Steivarts there was an 
anxious wish on the part of government to counteract, 
by every means in their power, the strict or puritanical 
spirit which had been the chief characteristic of the republican 
government, and to revive those feudal institutions which united 
the vassal to the liege lord, and both to the crown. Frequent 
musters and assemblies of the people, both for military exercise 
and for sports and pastimes, were appointed by authority. The 
interference in the latter case was impolitic, to say the least ; 
for, as usual on such occasions, the consciences w'hich were at 
first only scrupulous became confirmed in their opinions, instead 
of pvmg way to the terrors of authority ; and the y’outh of 
both sexes, to whom the pipe and tabor in England, or the 
bagpipe in Scotland, would have been in theinselvds an irre- 
sistible temptation, were enabled to set them at defiance from 
the proud consciousness that they were at the same- time re- 
sisting an act of council. To compel men to dance- and he 
merry by authority has rarely succeeded even on board of 
slave-ships, where it was formerly sometimes attempted by' 
way of inducing the wretched captives to agitate their limbs 
and restore the circulation during the few’ minutes they were 
pennitted to enjoy the fresh air upon deck. The rigour of the 
strict Calvinists increased in proportion to the wi^es of the 
government that it should he relaxed ; a Judaical observance 
of the Sabbath, a supercilious condemnation of all manly 
pastimes and harmless recreations, as well as of the profane 
custom of promiscuous dancing — that is, of men and women 
dancing together in the same party, for I believe they admitted 
that the exercise might he inoffensive if practised by the parties 
separately — distinguishing those who professed a more than 
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ordinary share of sanctit)*. _ They discouraged, as far a5 lay in 
their power, even the ancient ‘ wappenschaws,' as they were 
tcnncd, when the feudal array^ of the county was called out, 
and Cvach crown-vassal was required to appear -with such muster 
of men and annour as he was bound to make hy his fief, and 
that under high statutory penalties. The Covenanters were 
the more jealous of those assemblies, as the lord-lieutenants 
and sheriffs under whom they wpe held had instructions irom 
the government to spare no pains which might render them 
agreeable to the 3 ’-oung men who were thus summoned together, 
upon whom the mihtary exercise of the morning, and the 
sports which usually closed the evening, might naturally be 
supposed to have a seductive effect. 

The preachers and proseljdes of the more rigid Presbyterians 
laboured,^ therefore, by caution, remonstrance, and authority, 
to diminish the attendance upon these summonses, conscious 
^ that in doing so they lessened not only^ the apparent, but the 
‘ actual strength of the government by impeding the extension 
of that esjmt de corps which soon unites young men who are in 
the habit of meeting together for manly sport, or military 
exercise. They, therefore, exe^d themselves earnestly to pre- 
vent attendance on these occasions by those who could find any 
possible excuse for absence, and were especially severe upon 
such of their hearers as mere curiosity led to be spectators, or 
love of exercise to be partakers, of the array and the sports 
which took place. Such of the gentry as acceded to these 
doctrines Avere not always, however, in a situation to be ruled 
by them. The commands of the larv were imperative; and the 
privy comicil, Avho administered the executive power in Scotland 
were severe in enforcing the statutory penalties against the 
crown-vassals Avho did not appear at the periodical wappen- 
schaw. The landholders were compelled, therefore, to send ttieir 
sons, tenants, and vassals to the rendezvous, to the number of 
horses, men, and spears at which they were rated ; and it fre- 
quently happened that, notwithstanding the strict charge of their 
elders to return as soon as the formal inspection was over the 
young men-at-arms were unable to resist the temptation of shar 
ing in the sports which succeeded the muster, or to avoid hsten 
ing to the prayers read in the churches on these occasions and 
thus, in the opinion of their repining parents, meddling with the 
accursed thing which is an abomination in the sight of the T.nrri 

The sheriff of the county of Lanark ivas holding the waimpn 
schaw of a wild distnct, called the Upper Ward of Clydeffie" 
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on a liaiigli ov level plain near to a royal borongli, ilio name of 
wbich is -no way essential to mj’- stoiy, on I he morning of the 
5tli of May 1670, when our nan-ative coimncnccs. When the’ 
musters had been made and duly rc])orted, the young men, as 
was usual, were to mix in various sports, of which the cliicf was 
to shoot at the popinjay,^ an ancient game formerly pnictised 
with archer}^, hut at this period with lire -arms. Thi.s was the 
figure of a bird decked with party-coloured fcatlicrs, so as to 
resemble a popinjay or paiTOt.^ it was suspended to a pole, 
and served for a mark, at which the com])ctitors discharged 
their fusees and carabines in rotation, at the distance of sixty or 
seventy paces. He whose hall brought down the mark held 
the proud title of Captain of tire Popinjay for the remainder of 
the day and was usually escorted in triumph to the most repu- 
table change-house in the neighbourliood, where the cvenmg 
was closed With conviviality, conducted under his ausTiices, and, 
II he was able to sustayi it, at his expense. 

It mil, of course, be supposed tliat the ladies of the countr}’’ 
to witness this gallant strife, those excepted who 
eld the stneter tenets of Puritanism, and would therefore 

to alFord .countenance to the profane 
g s of the malignants. Landaus, barouches, or tilburie.s, 
there were none in those simple days. The lord-lieutenant of 
TTio ^ ^ ^ personage of ducal rank) alone pretended to the 

ceimeot a wheel-carriage, a thing covered with tarnished 
gi^ng and sculpture, in shape like the vulgar picture of Noah’s 
‘ /^fSod_by eight long-tailed Flanders mares, bearing eight 
'^^tsides.’ The insides were their Graces in 
honour, two children, a chaplain stulfed 
nf 1 recess, formed by a projection at the door 

fl-n on and called, from its appearance, the boot, and 

to his Grace ensconced in the corresponding con- 
opposite side. A coachman and three pos- 
bnfl ni "^ore short swords and tie-wigs "with three tails, 

pistols at tlieir 

tbiQ mr. • ’ Ofiuipage. On the foot-board, behind 

flip <jiV luansion-house, stood, or rather hung, in triple 
nf in nch liveries, armed up to the teeth. ^ The 

liorspbnnlr^f^u^^^^i old and young, were on 

the reason’ <3 servants ; but the company, for 
TVpnr +A assigned, was rather select than numerous. 

IN ear to the enormous leathern , vehicle which we have 
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attempted to describe, vindicating her title to precedence over 
the nntitlcd gentiy of tlie countr}-, might he seen the sober 
palfrey of Lady i\Iargaret Bellenden, bearing the erect and 
]irimitive form of Lady hlargaret herself, decked in those 
rvidow's weeds which the good lady had never laid aside since 
the execution of her husband for his adherence to Montrose. 

Her grand-daughter, and only earthly care, the fairrhaired 
Iklith, who was generally allowed to be the prettiest lass in the 
Upper Ward, ap]ieared beside her aged relative like Spring 
placed close to Winter. Her black Spanish jennet, which she 
managed -with much grace, her gay riding-dress, and laced 
side-.saddle, had been anxiously prepared to set her forth to 
tiie best advantage. But the clustering profusion of ringlets, 
which, escaping from under her cap, were only confined by a 
green ribbon from wantoning over her shoulders ; her cast of 
features, soft and feminine, j^et not rvithout a certain expression 
of pla)*ful arclmess, which redeemed tlmir sweetness from the 
charge of insipiditj’- sometimes brought against blondes and 
blue-eyed beauties, — these attracted more admiration from the 
western youth than either the splendour of her equipments or 
the figure of her palfrey. 

The attendance of these distinguished ladies was rather 
inferior to their birth and fashion in those times, as it consisted 
only of two servants on horseback. The truth was, that the 
good old lady had been obliged to make all her domestic 
servants turn out to complete the quota which her barony 
ought to furnish for the muster, and in which she would not 
for the universe have been fomid deficient. The old steward, 
who, in steel cap and jack-boots, led forth her array, had, as he 
said, sweated blood and water in his efforts to’ overcome the 
scruples and evasions of the moorland farmers, who ought to 
have furnished men, horse, and harness, on these occasions. 
At last, their dispute came near to an open declaration of 
hostilities, the incensed Episcopalian bestoAving on the recu- 
sants the whole thunders of the commination, and receiving 
from them in return the denunciations of a Calvinistic excom- 
munication. What Avas to be done 1 To punish the refrac- 
tory tenants would have been easy enough. The privy council 
would readily have imposed fines, and sent a troop of horse to 
collect them. But this would have been calling the huntsman 
and hounds into the garden to kill the hare. 

‘For,’ said Harrison to • himself, ‘the carles have little 
eneugh. gear at ony rate, and if I call in the redcoats and take 
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nxvav what little they have, how is my worshmful hicly to get 
Ker?ente paid at Candlemas, which is^hut a difiiculb matter to 
hrinff round even in the best of times 1 ’ , . ^ 

So he amed the fowler and fiilconer, the 
nlouffhman, at the home farm, \nth an old dniu^pn 
ing butler, who had served wth the late .Sir llioliard under 
Montrose, and stunned the family nightly with his exploits at 
Kilsyth and Tippemiuir, and who was the only man in tiie 
party that had tlie smaUesb zeal for the work in hand. In tins 
manner, and by recruiting one or two latitudinarian poacnero 
and black-fishers, Mr. Harrison completed the qiiofii of men 
which fell to the share of Lady Margaret Bellenden, as lile- 
rentrix of the barony of Tillietudlem and others. But wiien tiio 
steward, on the morning of the eventful day, had mustered Ins 
troupe doree before the iron gate of the Tower, the mother ot 
Caddie Headrigg, the ploughman, appeared, loaded uith the 
jack-boots, bulBf coat, and other accoutrements which had been 
issued forth for the service of the day, and laid thein before 
the steward, demurely assuring him that, ‘whether it were 
the colic, or a qualm of conscience, she couldna tak upon her 
to decide, but sure it was, Cuddie had been in sair straits a 
night, and she couldna say he was muckle better this morn- 
ing. The finger of Heaven,’ she said, ‘was in it, and her 
bairn should gang on nae sic errands.’ Pains, penalties, and 
threats of dismission were denounced in vain : the mother was 
obstinate, and Cuddie, who underwent a domiciliary visitaticm 
for the purpose of veriljdng his state of body, could, or would, 
answer only by deep groans, Mause, who had been an ancient 
domestic in the family, was a sort of favourite with Lad)’’ 
Margaret and presumed accordingly. Lady Margaret had her- 
seH set forth, and her authority could not be appealed to. lu 
this dilemma, the good genius of the old butler suggested an 
expedient. 

‘ He had seen mony a brarv callant, far less than Guse Gibbie, 
fight brawly under Montrose. What for no tak Guse Gibbie 1 

This was a half-witted lad, of very small stature, who had a 
kind of charge of the poultry under the old henwife ; for in a 
Scottish family of that day there was a wonderful suhstituticm 
of labour. This urchin, being sent for .firom the stubble-field, 
w^ hastily muffled in the buff coat, and girded rather to than 
with the sword of a full-grown man, his little legs plunged into 
jack-boots, and a steel cap put upon his head, which seemyd, 
from its size, as if it had been intended to extinguish him* 
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Thus accoutred he was hoisted, at his own earnest request, 
upon the quietest. horse of the party; and prompted and. 
supported by old Gudyill the butler as his front file he passed 
muster tolerably enough, the sheriff not caring to examine 
too closely the recruits of so weU-affected a person as Lady 
Margaret BeUenden. 

To the above cause it was owing that the personal retinue 
of Lady Margaret, on this eventfiil day, amounted only to two 
lacqueys, with which diminished train she would on any other 
occasion have been much ashamed to appear in public. But 
for the cause of royalty she was ready at any time to have 
made the most unreserved personal sacrifices. She had lost 
her husband and two promising sons in the civil wars of that 
unhappy period ; but she had received her reward, for, on his 
route through the west of Scotland to meet Cromwell in the 
unfortunate field of Worcester, Charles the Second had actually 
breakfasted at the Tower of TiUietudlem ; an incident which 
formed from that moment an important era in the life of 
Lady Margaret, who seldom afterwards partook of that meal, 
either at home or abroad, without detailing the whole cir- 
cumstances of the royal visit, not forgetting the salutation 
which his Majesty conferred on each side of her face, though 
she sometimes omitted to notice that he bestowed the same 
favour on two buxom serving-wenches who appeared at her 
back, elevated for the day into the capacity of waiting gentle- 


women. o ^ r 

These instances of royal favour were decisive ; and if Lady 
Margaret had not been a confirmed Royalist already, from sense 
of high birth, influence of education, and hatred to the opposite 
party, through whom she had suffered such domestic calamity, 
the having given a breakfast to majesty, and received the royal 
salute in return, were honours enough of themselves to unite 
her exclusively to the fortunes of the Stewarts. These were 
now, in all appearance, triumphant ; but Lady Margaret’s zeal 
had adhered to them through the worst of times, and was 
ready to sustain the same severities of fortune should their 
scale once more kick the beam. At present she enjoyed, in 
full extent, the military display of the force which stood 
ready to support the crown, and stifled as well as she could 
the mortification she felt at the unworthy desertion of her 
own retainers. 

Many civilitjes passed between her ladyship and the rep- 
resentatives of sundry ancient loyal families who were upon 

VOL. VI — 2 
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the ground, by whom she was held in bigb reverence ; and not 
a young man of rank passed by tbcin in,tbe course of the 
muster but be carried bis body more erect in the saddle, and 
threw his horse upon its haunches, to disjday his ovni liorse- 
mansbip and the perfect hitting of liis steed to the best advan* 
tage in the eyes of Miss Edith Bcllenden. But. the young 
Cavaliers, distinguished by high descent and undoubted loyalty, 
attracted no more attention from Edith than the laws of 
courtesy peremptorily demanded ; and she turned an indifferent 
ear to the compliments with which she was addressed, most of 
. which were little the worse for the wear, though borrowed for 
the nonce from the laborious and long-winded romances of 
Galprenede and Scuderi, the mirrors in which the youth of 
that age delighted to dress themselves, ere Folly had throum 
her ballast overboard, and cut dovai her vessels of the first- 
rate, such as the romances of Cyrus, Gleopatrct, and others, 
into small craft, drawing as little water, or, to speak more 
plauuy, consuming as little time, as the little cock-boat in 
winch the gentle reader has deigned to embark. It was, 
however, the decree of fate that Miss Bellenden should not 
the ^y^ ^ the same equanimity till the conclusion of 



CHAPTER III 


Horseman and horse confess’d the hitter pang, 

And arms and warrior fell with heavy clang. 

Plcasitrcs of Hope. 

W HEN the evolutions had been gone through 

tolerably tvell, allowing for the awkwardness of men 
and of horses, a loud shout announced that the com- 
petitors were about to step forth for the game of the popinjay 
already described. The mast, or |fole, having a yard extended 
across it, from which the mark was displayed, was raised amid 
the acclamations of the assembly; and even those who had 
eyed the evolutions of the feudal^ militia with a sort of malig- 
nant and sarcastic sneer, from disinclination to the royal cause 
in which they were professedly embodied, ^ could not refrain 
from tailing considerable interest in the strife -which was now 
approaching. They crowded towards the goal, and criticised 
the appearance of each competitor, as they advanced in suc- 
cession, discharged their pieces at the mark, and had their good 
or bad address rewarded by the laughter or applause of the 
spectators. But when a slender young man, dressed with great 
simplicity, yet not without a certain air of pretension to elegance 
and gentilit}^ approached the station with his fusee in his hand, 
his dark green cloak throw back over his shoulder, his laced 
ruff and feathered cap indicating a superior rank to the -vulgar, 
there was a murmur of interest among the spectators, whether 
altogether favourable to the young adventurer it was difficult to 
discover. 

‘Ewhow, sirs, to see his father’s son at the like o’ thae fear- 
less follies ! ’ was the ejaculation of the elder and more rigid 
Puritans, whose curiosity had so far overcome their bigotry as 
to bring them to the playground. But the generality viewed 
the strife less morpsely, and were contented to wish success ,to 
the son of a deceased Presbytenan leader, without strictly ex- 
amining the propriety of his being a competitor for the prize 
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Their wishes were gratified. At the first discliarge of his 
piece the green adventurer struck the popinjay, being the first 
palpable hit of the day, though several balls had })assed very 
near the mark. A loud shout of applause ensued. But the 
success was not decisive, it being necessary that each who 
followed should have his chance, and that those who succeeded 
in hitting the mark should renew the strife among themselves, 
tUl one displayed a decided superiority over the others. Two 
only of those who followed in order succeeded in hitting the 
popinjay. The first was a young man of low ranlc, heavily 
built, and who kept his face mullled in his grey cloak ; the 
second a gallant young cavalier, remarkable for a handsome 
exterior, sedulously decorated for the da3^ He had been since 
the muster in close attendance on Lady Margaret and Miss 
Bellenden, and had left them with an air of indifference when 
Lady Margaret had asked whether there was no young man of 
family and loyal principles^ who would dispute the prize ‘vvith 
the two lads who had been successful. In half a minute young 
Lord Evandale threw himself from his horse, borrowed a gun 
from a servant, and, as we have already noticed, hit the mark, 
weat was the interest excited by the renewal of the contest 
b^ween the three candidates who had been hitherto successful, 
ine smte equipage of the Duke was, ivith some difficulty, put 
1 ^PP^^o^ched more near to the scene of action, 
ne nders, both male and female, turned their horses’ heads in 

triaf were bent upon the issue of the 

It was the etiquette in the second contest, that the com- 
their turn of firing after draiving lots, 
ine hrst feu upon the young plebeian, who, as he took his stand, 
mu unc^aked his rustic countenance, and said to the gallant in 
Henry, if it were ony other day, I could hae 
^sbed to miss for your sake; but Jenny Dennison is looking 
at us, sae I maun do my best.’ ' 

noo f bullet whistled past the mark so 

' pendulous object at which it was directed was 

sluver. Still, however, he had not hit it, and, with a 
ioolq he withdrew himself from farther competition, 
disappear from the assembly, as if fearful of 
Knll green chasseii/r next advanced, and his 

the LteSS? popinjay. AU shouted ; and from 

Ss^foi^etetl - assembly arose a oiy of, 'The good old 
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TTliile tlic dignitaries bent tlieir brows at these exulting 
shouts of tlie disaffected, the young Lord Evandale advanced 
again to the hazard, and again was successful. The shouts and 
congratulations of the well-affected and aristocratical part of 
tlieliudicnce attended his success, but stiU a subsequent trial 
of shill remained. _ , , 

The green marksman, as if determined to bring the affair to 
a decision, took his horse from a person who held him, having 
previously looked carefully to the security of his girths and the 
titting of bis saddle, vaulted on his back, and motioning with 
iiis hand for the bystanders to make way, set spurs, passed the 
place from wliich he was to^ fire at a gaUop, and, as he passed, 
threw up the reins, turned sidewaj's upon his saddle, discharged 
his carabine, and brought down the popinjay. Lord Evandale 
imitated his example, although many around him said it. was 
an innovation on the established practice, which he was not 
obliged to follow. But his skill was not so perfect, or his horse 
was not so well trained. The aninial swerved at the moment 
his master fired, and the ball missed the popinjay. Those who 
had been surprised by the address of the green marksman were 
now equally pleased by his courtesy. He disclaimed all merit 
from the last shot, and proposed to his antagonist that it should 
not be counted as a hit, and that they should renew the con- 


test on foot. 

‘I would prefer horseback, if I had a horse as .well bitted, 
and, probably, as well broken to the exercise, as yours,' said the 
young Lord, addressing his antagonist. 

‘Will you do me the honour to use him for the next trial on 
condition you wiU lend me yours ?' said the young gentleman 
Lord Evandale was ashamed to accept his courtesy, as con- 
scious how much it would diminish the value of victory • and 
yet, unable to suppress his wish to redeem his reputation as a 
marksman, he added, ‘ that although he renounced all preten 
sions to the honour of the day (which he said somewhat scorn ‘ 
fully), yet, if the victor had no ^rticular objection, he would 
wiUingly embrace his obligmg offer, and change horses S 
him for the purpose of ti^ng a shot for love.' ^ 

As he said so, he looked boldly towards Miss BelleTidoT, a 
tradition says, that the eyes of the young ftVaS feayelM 
though more covertly, in the same direction mpl 
Lord’s last trial was as unsuccessful as the fomer and 
with difficulty that he preserved the tone of scoJSnr * 
rrhioh he had hitherto asenraed. BXo'otS^SriS 
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•wliicli attaclies itself to the resentment of a losing party, he 
returned to his antagonist the horse on which lie had made his 
last unsuccessful attempt, and received hack his ovm ; giving, 
at the same time, thanks to his competitor, who, he said, had 
re-esUhlished his favourite horse in his good opinion, for he had 
been in great danger of transferring to the poor nag the blame 
of an inferiority, which every one, as well as himself, must now 
he satisfied remained with the rider. Ha^'ing made this speecli 
in a tone in which mortification assumed the veil of indifference, 

he mounted his horse and rode off the ground. 

As is the usual way of the world, the applause and attention 
even of those whose wishes had favoured Lord Evandale were, 

upon his decisive discomfiture, transferred to his triumphant 
rival. 


Who IS he % what is his name ? ’ ran from mouth to mouth 
among the gentry who were present, to few of whom he was 
personally ^own. His style and title having soon tran- 
spired, and being within that class whom a great man might 
deroption, four of the Duke’s friends, with the 
rptimiP Tn ^ ^bich poor Malvolio ascribes to his imaginary 
cSSpThl® lead the victor to his presence. As they 

stunnprl fl^ough the crowd of spectators, and 

suJpSf. Wi. with their compliments on his 

S nf led, immediately in 

of thp Pnm'n 4 ^ grand- daughter. The Captain 

latter ref nm J ®®henden coloured like crimson, as the 

wScb with embarrassed courtesy, the low. Inclination 

‘Dn von h saddle-bow, in passing her. 

‘ P®^®on 1 ’ said Lady Margaret, 

elsewherp seen him, madam, at my uncle’s, and — and 

‘Tw stammered Miss Edith Bellenden. 

younf Lrt said. Lady Margaret, : ‘ that the 

''Id Milnwood.’ 

mancM Milnwood, who com- 

Inverkeithitif courage at Dunbar and 

Lady Margaret ^ gentleman who sate on horseback beside 

at MlretSf irll? Covenanters both 

death gave her°suob*saV'^* words, which her husband’s 
‘Yolir , reason to remember. . 

smiling- ‘hni-^+ memo^ is just,’ said the gentleman, 
smiung, but It were well aU that were forgotmow.’ - ' 
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^Ee ought to remember it, Gilbertscleugb,’ returned Lady 
Margaret, ‘and dispense with intruding himself into the 
company of those to whom his name must bring unpleasing 
recollections.’ 

‘You forget, my dear lady,’ said, her nomenclator, ‘that the 
young gentleman comes here to discharge suit and service in 
name of his uncle. I would every estate in the country sent 
out as pretty a feUow.’ 

‘ His uncle, as well as his umquhile father, is a Roundhead, 
I presume,’ said Lady Margaret. 

‘He is an old miser,’ said Gilbertscleugb, ‘with whom a 
broad piece would at any time weigh down political opinions, 
and, therefore, although probably somewhat against the grain, 
he sends the young gentleman to attend the muster to save 
pecuniary pains and penalties. As for the rest, I suppose the 
youngster is happy enough to escape here for a day from the 
dulness of the old house at Milnwood, where he sees nobody 
but his hypochondriac uncle and the favourite housekeeper.’ : 

‘Do you know how many men and horse, the, lands of 
Milnwood are rated at?’ said the old lady, continuing her 
inquiry. , , 

‘Two horsemen with complete harness,’ answered Gilbertsr 

cleugh. ; 

‘Our land,’ said Lady Margaret, drawing herself up with 
dignity, ‘has always furnished to the muster eight men, cousin 
Gilbertscleugb, and often a voluntary aid of thrice the number; 

I remember his sacred Majesty King Charles, when he took his 
disjune at Tillietudlem, was particular in inquiring ’ 

‘ I see the Duke’s carriage in motion,’ said Gilbertscleugb, 
partaking at the moment an alarm common ,to aU Lady 
Margaret’s friends, when she touched upon the topic of the 
royal visit at the family mansion — ‘ I see the Duke’s, carriage 
in motion ; I presume 3mur ladyship will take your right of 
rank in leaving the field. May I be permitted, to convoy your 
ladyship and Miss BeUenden home ?; Parties, of the wild Whigs 
have been abroad, and . are said to insult and disarm the well- 
affected who travel in small numbers.’ 

. ‘We thank you, cousin Gilbertscleugb,’ said Lady Margaret- 
‘but as we shall have the escort of my own peoploj I trust we 
have less need than others to be troublesome to our friends, 
will you have the goodness to order Harrison to bring up our 
people somewhat more briskly ; he rides them towards us as if 
he were leading a funeral procession.’: 
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' The gentleman in attendance communicated Ms lady’s orders 
to the trusty steward. 

Honest Harrison had his own reasons for doubting^ the 
prudence of this command; hut, once issued and received, 
there was a necessity for obeying it. He set off, therefore, at 
a hand-gallop, followed by the butler, in such a military 
attitude as became one who had served under Montrose, and 
with a look of defiance, rendered sterner and fiercer by the 
inspiring fumes of a gill of brandy, which he had snatched a 
moment to bolt to the Idng’s health and confusion to the 
Covenant, during the intervals of mihtary duty. Unhappily 
this potent refteshment mped away from the tablets of his 
memory the necessity of paying some attention to the dis- 
tresses and difficulties of his rear-file, Goose Gibbie. No 
horses struck a canter than Gibbie’s jack-boots, 
which the poor boy’s legs were incapable of stead3dng, began 
to pl^y alternately against the horse’s flanks, and, being armed 
spurs, overcame the patience of the animal, 
wmch bounced and plunged, while poor Gibbie’s entreaties for 
aid never reached the ears of the too heedless butler, being 
^oimed partly in the concave of the steel cap in which his 
<^11 ™^®rsed, and partly in the martial tune of the 
Gallant Grmmes,’ which Mr. Gudyill whistled with all his 
power of lungs. 

• that the steed speedily took the matter 

mto ills own hands, and having gambolled hither and thither 
TO tne great amusement of all spectators, set off at full speed 
TOwards the huge family coach already described. Gibbie’s pike, 
ping from its sling, had fallen to a level direction across his 
an s, which, I gneve to say, were seeking dishonourable safety, 
m as strong a grasp of the mane as their muscles could manage. 
La slipped completely over bis face, so that 

if m front as he did in rear. Indeed, if he could, 

linTCQ availed him little in the circumstances ; for his 

disaffected, ran full tilt towards 
fhrpafo^^ equipage of the Duke, which the projecting lance 
^ perforate^ from window to window, at the risk of 
passage as the" celebrated thrust of 
miTiv M e^erding to the Itahan epic poet, broached as 

many Moors as a Frenchman spits frogs. ^ ^ ’ 

tshniif Af ° the bent of this misffirected career, a panic 
pmiinnrra te^or aud wrath was set up by the whole 

fl P o j nsides and outsides at once, which had the happy 
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effect of averting the threatened misfortune. The capricious 
horse of Goose Gibhie was terrified by the noise, and stumbling 
a.s he turned short round, kicked and plunged violently as soon 
as he recovered. ^ The jack-boots, the original cause of the 
disaster, maintaining the reputation they had acquired when 
worn by better cavaKers, answered every plunge by a fresh 
prick of the spurs, and by their ponderous weight kept their 
place in the stirrups. _ Not so Goose Gibbie, who was fairly 
spurned out of those vide and weighty greaves, and precipitated 
over the horse’s head, to the infinite amusement of all the • 
spectators. His lance and helmet had forsaken him in his fall, 
and, for the completion of his disgrace, Lady Margaret Bellen- 
den, not perfectly aware that it was one of her own warriors 
who was furnishing so much entertainment, came up in time 

to see her diminutive man-at-arms stripped of his lion’s hide 

of the buff-coat, that is, in which he was muffled. 


As she had not been made acquainted with this metamor- 
phosis, and could not even guess its cause, her surprise and 
resentment were extreme, nor were they much modified by the 
excuses and explanations of her steward and butler. She made 
a hasty retreat homeward, extremely indignant at the shouts 
and laughter of the company, and much disposed to vent her 
displeasure on the refractory agriculturist whose place Goose 
Gibbie had so_ unhappily supplied. The greater part of the 
gentry now dispersed, the whimsical misfortune which had 
befallen the gensdarmerie of Tillietudlem furnishing them 
with huge entertainment on their road homeward. The horse- 
men also, in little parties, as their road lay together, diverged 
from the plM of ren^dezTous, excepting such as, haW tS 
their fejtenty at the popmjay, were, by ancient 008 ^ 



CHAPTER IV 


At fairs lie play’d before the spearmen, 

And gaily graitlicd in their gear then, 

Steel bonnets, pikes, and swords shone clear then 
As ony bead ; 

Now wha sail play before sic weir-men, 

Since Habbie ’s dead ? 

Elegy on. Habhie Simpson. 


T Iffi cavalcade of horsemen on their road to the little 
horough-town were preceded by Niel Blane, the town- 
A' ^ mounted on his white galloway, armed with his 

dirk and broadsword, and bearing a chanter streaming with as 
many nbbons as would deck out six country belles for a fair or 
ft ■well-timbered, long-winded 

If!' situation of toim^piper of -7— 

nfnoA emoluments thereof; namely, the 

ptrfpnt IS still called, a field of about an acre in 

wnfw . 7® ^ livery-coat of the toivn’s colours, 

hopes of a dollar upon the day of the election of 
’ the provost were able and willing to 

rpsupcfjtblo b the privilege of paying, at aU the 

SnS neighbourhood, ah annual visit at 

h?t! n?t7 their hearts with his music, to comfort 

modicum of seS-mn^’' “ 

adyantages, Niel’s personal 
won the heart of a jolly widow 
P™';'1’‘^1 change-house in the borough. Her 
thnf bp been a strict Presbyterian, of such note 

PublipHTi sually went among his sect by the name of Grains the 
fessinn pf more rigid were scandalised by the pro- 

heinmaf.p ^noces^r whom his relict had chosen for a second 
neverthplptic^f or brewing of the Howff retained, 

contiunpri -kA^ • ^^??^nlled reputation, most of the old customers 
continued to give it a preference. The character of the new 
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landlord, indeed, was_ of that accommodating Mnd which enabled 
him, by close attention to the helm, to keep his little vessel 
prei^ steady amid the contending tides of faction. He was 
a good-humoured, shrewd, selfish sort of fellow, indifierent alike 
to the disputes about church and state, and only anxious to 
secure the good-will of customers of every description. But his 
character, as well as the state of the country, will he best un- 
derstood by giving the reader an account of the instructions 
which he issued to his daughter, a girl about eighteen, whom 
he was initiating in those cares which had been faithfully dis- 
charged by his wife, until about six months before our story 
commences, when the honest woman had been carried to the 


Idrk-yard. _ 

‘Jenny,’ said Hiel Blane, as the girl assisted to disencumber 
him of his bagpipes, ‘this is the &st day "that ye are to take 
the place of your worthy mother in attending to the public ; a 
douce woman she was, civil to the customers, and had a good 
name wi’ Whig and Tory, baith up the street and down the 
street. It will be hard for you to fill her place, especially on 
sic athrang day as this ; but Heaven’s will maun .be obeyed. 



supported, , — ... a 

keepit unco short by the head, 1 11 fand a way to shame , it out 
o’ his uncle. The curate is playing at dice wi’ Comet Grahame. 
Be eident and civil to them baith ; clergy and captains can 
gie an unco deal o’ fash in thae times, where they take an ill- 
-nBI The dragoons will be crying for ale, and they wunna 
want it, and maunna want it ; they are unruly chields, but 
they pay ane some gate or other. I gat the humlie-cow, that ’s 
the best in the byre, frae black Frank Inglis and Sergeant 
Bothwell for ten pund Scots, and they dranlc out the price at 
ae downsitting. 

‘But, father,’ interrupted Jenny, ‘they say the twa reivine 
loons dxave the cow frae the gudewife o’ BeU’s Moor, just because 
she gaed to hear a field-preaching ae Sabbath afternoon ’ 

, ‘ Whisht ! ye silly tawpie,’ said her father, ‘we have naethiu/> 
to do how they come by the bestial they seU; be that atweeu 
them and their consciences fr^weel, take notice, Jennv nf 
that dour, .stoui-loolang carle that site by the cheek o’ the 
ingle and turns his back on a men. He looks like ane o’ thl 
HU-folk, for I saw luin start a vree when he saw .the redcoate ' 
and I jalouse he wad hae liked to hae ndden by, but his horse — 
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j 1 o’l^cn, j)ut nil hands is iair 

wlien thp imcivil ye may gic me a (tiy. Awcel, 

when the malt begins to get aboon tlie meal, they ’ll begin to 
sneak about government in kirk and state ami 
they are like to quarrel. Let them be doim^ a Sr ViYlro^^^^ 

' But fX ferrl ; ‘Vr “ tlilTorencc.’ 

as Wdid ttu last tiuCl;idl‘ii;“:Vj;. 

theiay.” *’?. 8«ts tl>a warst licit in 

corporal and the guard ^Tf+r'* swords, ye’ll 013' on the 

poker, ye ’ll erv m thp hn^r countr}^ folk tak the tangs and 

a day, and I am o-min +r^ doucUing the bag 0 wind 

And, now I think on ’t the^f quietly in the spence. 

was the laird - was shpIS r ~ that ’s hii that 

Gie him a nu’ be tbp ^ drink and a saut herring. 

Wythe 0’ his^comoanv to d*r^ ^ 

anes in a day and w^nfe was a gude customer 

again : he HkertTt to be a gude ane 

o.ny puir body 0’ our And if ye ken 

siller, and has^far to ‘ 

a waugbt 0’ drink and n ^ y® needna stick to gie them 
Woks nred?tahl?inrwl''';n"^ “^Ws ’L and it 

awa’ and serve the folic hut gang 

chappins 0’ yill and fbp’ ™y dinner, and twa 
.Hiring thus devolvp? Wandy.’ 
minister, Niel Blane and whole cares on Jenny as prime 
hut now glad to he his trpupn Wird, once his patron, 
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ment of their captain, who, though he spared the cup himself, 
took care it should go round with due celerity among the rest, 
who might not have otherwise deemed themselves handsomely. 
< treated. Their numbers melted away by degrees, and were ’at 
length diminished to four or five, who began to talk of breaking 
up their party. At another table, at some distance, sat two of 
the dragoons whom Niel Blane had mentioned, a sergeant: and 
a private in the celebrated John Grahame of Claverhouse’s 
regiment of Life Guards. Even the non-commissioned officers 
and privates in these corps were not considered as ordinary 
mercenaries, but rather approached to the ranlc of the Trench 
mousquetaires, being regarded in the light of cadets, who per- 
formed the duties of rank-and-file with the prospect of obtaining 
commissions in case of distinguislung themselves. 

Many young men of good families were to be found in the 
ranks, a circumstance which added to the pride and self- 
consequence of these troops. A remarkable instance of this 
occurred in the person of the non-commissioned officer in 
question. His real name was Francis Stewart; but he was 
universally Imown by the appellation of Bothwell, being ^ line- 
ally descended from the last earl of that name, not the 
infamous lover of the unfortunate Queen Mary, but Francis 
Stewart, Earl of Bothwell, whose turbulence and repeated con- 
spiracies embarrassed the early part of James Sixth’s reign, 
and who at length died in exile in great poverty. The son of 
this earl had sued to Charles I. for the restitution of part of 
bis father’s forfeited estates ; but the grasp of the nobles to 
whom they had been allotted was too tenacious to be un- 
clenched. The breaking out of the civil wars utterly ruined 
him, by intercepting a small pension which Charles I, had 
allowed him, and he died in the utmost indigence. His son 
after having served as a soldier abroad and in Britain, had 
passed through several vicissitudes of fortune, was fain to con- 
tent himself with the situation of a non-commissioned officer 
in the Life Guards, although lineally descended from the roval 
family, the father of the forfeited Earl of Bothweh having bin 
a natural son of James V. Great personal strength, and dev 
terity in the use of his arms, as well as the remarkable ciV 
cumstances of his descend had recommended this man to thp 
attention of his officers. But he partook in a great decrrpJ'nf 
the licentiousness and oppressive disposition which the baffiiS 
■ acting as agen ts for government in levying fines, exacting free 

1 See Sergeant Bothwell. Notes. 
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quarters, and otherwise oppressing the Preshyteriaii reeaisants, 
had rendered too general among these soldiers. TliC}' were so 
much accustomed to such missions, that they conccivcfl them- 
selves at liberty to commit all manner of li(iense with impunity, 
as if totally exemx)ted from all law and authority, excepting 
the command of their officers. On such occasions Lothwcll was 


usually the most forward. 

It is inohable that Bothwell and his com})anions would not 
so long have remained quiet but for rcsjiect to the presence of 
their comet, who commanded the small party <]uartcred in the 
horough, and who was enemged in a game at (lice m'th the 
curate of the place. But both of these being suddenly called 
from their amusement to speak with the chief magistrate upon 
some urgent business, Bothwell was not Ion" of emneing his 
contempt for the rest of the company. 

^ ‘ Is it not a strange thing, Halliday,’ he said to his comrade, 
to see a set of bumpldns sit carousing here this whole evening 
Slaving drunk the king’s liealth ? ’ 
n j have drank the king’s health,’ said Halliday. ‘I 
earn that ^een kail-womi of a lad name his Majesty’s health.’ 
.Did he? said Bothwell. ‘Then, Tom, we’ll have them 

Imees^oo health, and do it on 

wo 1 !’ Halliday ; ‘ and he that refuses it, 

ooif r if guard-house, and teach him to ride the 

l-oQr^ i acorn, vdth a brace of (jarahines at each foot to 
Keep Inm steady.’ 

Bothwell ; ‘ and, to do all things in 
r, 11 begin with that sulk)'' hlue-honnet in the ingle-nook.’ 
accordingly, and taldng his sheathed broadsword 
■oio support the insolence which he meditated, 

^ ^ kont of the stranger noticed by Niel Blane, 

nno daughter, as being, in all probability, 

one of the hiU-folk or refractory Presbyterians. 

° request of your precision, beloved,’ 

tbp OT, ^ ®f Q-ffected solemnity, and assuming 

® j ^ preacher, ‘that you wiU arise from your 

rp'd-’ nr,rf having bent your hams until your knees do 
sure ^®^9^ed, that you -wiU turn over this mea- 

whieh too ^ Prekne a gill, of the comfortable creature, 

cation of denommate brandy, to the health and glorffi- 

St. Andrews, the 
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All waited for tiie sti-aiiger’s answer. His features, austere 
even to ferocitj*, with a cast of eye which, without being actu- 
ally oldiqiie, ai)i)roaehed nearly to a squint, and which gave a 
very .sinister expres.sion to his countenance, joined to a trame, 
.square, strong, and muscular, thougli^ something under the 
middle size, seemed to amiounce a man 'unlikely to understand 
rude jesting, or to receive insults Avith impunity. 

‘And what is the consequence,’ said he, ‘if I should not be 
di.sjAOsed to comply Arith your unciA^il request 1 ’ 

‘The consequence thereof, beloA^ed,’ said Bothwell, in the 
s.ame tone of railler}^ ‘ Avill be, firstl}'-, that I Avill tAveak thy pro- 
bosis or nose. SecoiKll}^, beloved, that I Avill admini-ster my 
fi.st to thy distorted Ausiial optics : and aaiU conclude, beloved, 
AA-jth a practical application of the flat of my SAVord to the 
.sliouldens of the recusant.’ 


‘ Is it even so ? ’ said the stranger ; _ ‘ then give me the cup ’ ; 
and, taldng it in his hand, he said, Avith a peculiar expression 
of voice and manner, ‘ The Archbishop of St. Andrews, and the 
place he now worthily holds ; may each prelate in Scotland soon 
be as the Right Reverend James Sharp ! ’ 

‘ He has taken the test,’ said Halliday exultingly. 

‘ But Avith a qualification,’ said Bothwell ; ‘ I don’t understand 
what the devil the crop-eared Whig means.’ 

‘ Come, gentlemen,’ said Morton, Avho became impatient of 
their insolence, ‘we are here, met as good subjects, and on! a 
merr}^ occasion ; and we haA^e a right to expect Ave shall not be 
troubled AA-ith this sort of discussion.’ 

BothweU Avas about to make a surly ansAver, but Halliday 
reminded him in a Avhisper that there Avere strict injunctions 
that the soldiers .should give no offence to the men who Avere 
sent out to the musters agreeably to the council’s orders So 
after honouring Morton Avith a broad and fierce stare he 
‘Well, Mr. Popinjay, I shaU not disturb your reign - ’l reckon 
it will be out by twelve at night. Is it not, an odd 4in? 
Halliday,’ he continued, addressing his companion ‘thof 
should make such a fiiss about cra^Hug off tS bftd 
at a mark which any woman or boy could hit at a dn -nl o 
If Captain Popinjay now, or any of his troon ’ 

bont, either with the broadsword, badisword, Snelf” ^ “ 

rapier and dagger; for a gold nobl4 the S’drZ^Ho^f’ ® 
-would be some soul in it; or, zounds, would 
wrestle, or pitch the bar, or pntt the Se 
tree, if (tonehmg the end of Morton's Zrd soo^u/^rhis 
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toe) they carry thiiig.s about tbcin tliat fbcy arc afraid 
draw.’ 

Morton’s patience and prudence now gave way entirely, a!jd 
lie was about to nudee a very angry un:-wer to llothwcH s inso- 
lent observations wben the stranger ste}»]>cd forward. 

‘This is niy (piarreV ^'"dd, ‘and in the. name of the good 
cause I will see it out myself. Hark tbee, friend (to lloth- 
well), wilt tliou wrestle a fall with me 1 ’ 

‘ Witb iuy whole spirit, beIov(>d,’ aiiswered ilothwell ; ‘ yea, 
1 will strive with thee, to the downfall of one (u- liotb.’ 

‘Then, as my trust is in Him that can Indp,’ retorted hh 
antagonist, ‘ 1 will lorthwith make thee an examjde to all such 
railing Babsbakehs.’ 

^ With that he dropped his coar.se grey lioi'seman’s coat from 
his shoulders, and extending Ids strong brawny arms with a 
look of detennined resolution, be olfcred Idmself’to the contest 
ime soldier was nothing abaslicd b}' the muscular fnime, brwid 
chest, square shoulders, and hardy look of ids antagonist, but 
wlustlmg with great composure, iinhncklcd his belt, and laid 
aside Ins mihtaiy coat. The company stood round them, 
anxious for the event. 

In the first struggle the trooper seemed to have some ad* 

a®’ 1 second, though neither could ho con- 

decisive. But it was plain he had i)ut his whole 
suddeidy forth against an antagonist i)osses.sed of 
great endurance, skill, vigour, and length of wind. In the third 
clo.se the coimtiyman hfted his opjionent fairly from the floor 
and hurled him to the ground with such violence that he lay 
tov an instant stunned and motionless. Hi.s comrade Halliday 

sword : ‘You have killed my sergeant,’ he 
exclaimed to the victonous wrestler; ‘and by all that is sacred 
you shall answer it I ’ 

Morton and his companions. ‘ It was all 
‘ mK ’• comrade sought a fall, and he has got it’ 
n,. ip said Botliwell, as lie slowly rose ; ‘put 

t^pm tliink there was a crop-ear of 

T ifp n could have laid the best cap and feather in the King s 

frlPTifl ^ rascally change-house. Hark ye, 

‘T The stranger held out his hand, 

‘that Bothwell, squeezing his hand very hard, 

ffamp nvpv come when we shall meet again and try this 

game over m a more earnest manner.’ 

1 promise you,^ said the stranger, returning the 
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grasp Tvitli equal firmness, * that when we next meet I will lay 
your Jiejid as low as it lay even now, when you shall lack, the 
power to lift it up again.’ , , 

‘Well, helove4’ answered BothweU, ‘if thou he’st a Whig, 
thou art a stout and a brave one, and so good even to thee! 
Hadst best take thy nag before the Comet makes the round ■ 
for I promise thee he has stay’d less suspicious-looldng persons,’ 
The stranger seemed to think that the hint was not to he 
neglected; he flung down his reckoning, and going into the- 
stable, saddled and brought out a powerful black horse, now 
recruited by rest and forage, and turning to Morton, observed, 
‘1 ride towards Milnwood, which I hear is your home; vill you 
give me the advantage and protection of your company ? ’ . 

‘Certainly,’ said Morton, although there was something of 
gloomj’' and relentless severity in the man’s manner from which 
his mind recoiled. His comimnions, after a courteous good- 
niglit, broke up and went off in different directions, : some 
keeping them company for about a mile, until they dropped 
off one b}'’ one, and the travellers were left . alone. , . , 

Tlie company had not long left the Howff, as, Blane’s public- 
house was called, when the trumpets and kettle-drums sounded. 
The troopers got under arms in the market-place at this uni 
expected summons, while, with faces of anxiety and earnest- 
ness, Comet Grahame, a Idnsman of Claverhouse, and the 
provost of the borough, followed by half a dozen , soldiers and 
town-officers -with halberts, entered , Ihe apartment of Hiel 
Blane. ... 

‘Guard the doors!’ were the first words which the. Comet 
spoke ; ‘ let no man leave the house. So, BothweU, how comes 
this ? Bid you not hear them sound boot and saddle ? ’ 

‘ He was just going to quarters, sir,’ said his comrade ; ‘he 
has had a bad faU,’ 

‘In a fray, I suppose?’ said Grahame. . ‘If you neglect duty 
in this way, your royal blood wiU hardly protect you.’ 

‘How have I neglected duty ? ’ said BothweU, sulkily. 

‘You should have been at quarters. Sergeant BothweU’ 
replied the officer ; ‘ you have lost a golden opportunity. Here 
are news come that the .^chbishop of St. Andrews has been 
strangely and foully assassinated by a body of the rebel Whio's 
who pursued and stopped his carriage on Magus Muir, near the 
town of St. Andrews, dragged him out, and despatched him 
with their swords and 


1 See Assassination- of Archbishop Sharp. Note 6. 
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All stood aghast at the intelligence. 

‘Here are their descriptions/ contimied the Comet, pulling 
out a proclamation ; ‘the reward of a thousand merks is on each 
of their heads.’ 

‘ The test, the test, and the qualification 1 ’ said Bothwell to 
Hahiday ; ‘ I Imow the meaning now. Zounds, that we should 
not have stopt him 1 Go, saddle our horses, Halliday. Was 
there one of the men. Cornet, very stout and square-made, 
' double-chested, thin imjthe flanks, hawk-nosed 1 ’ 

‘Stay, stay,’ said Comet Grahame, ‘let me look at the 
paper. Hackston of Rathillet, tall, thin, hluck-hairecL’ 

‘ That is not my man,’ said Bothwell. 

‘John Balfour, called Burley, aquiline nose, red-haired, five 
feet eight inches in height ’ 

p ’'^ery man!’ said Bothwell: ‘skellies 

fearfully with one eyeL 

‘Bight,’ continued Grahame; ‘rode a strong black horse, 
tak^ from the primate at the time of the murder.’ 

ihe very man,’ exclaimed Bothwell, ‘and the very horse! 
He was m this room not a quarter of an hour since.’ 

A tew hasty mqmries tended still more to confirm the 
reserved and stem stranger was Balfour of 
commander of the band of assassins who, 
Qo ^4- .^^e^ruded zeal, had murdered the primate whom 

^' orc Searching for another person 
tfp bore enmity.^ In their excited imagination 

infprfpr ^ rencounter had the appearance of a providential 

archbishop, with cir- 
tliaf great and cold-blooded cruelty, under the belief 

their hand expressed it, had delivered him into 

Grawfp’ Pursue, my lads!’ exclaimed Comet 

^raname; the murdering dog’s head is worth its weight m 

2 Ipo Carmichael. Note 7 

urderers of Archbishop Sharp. Note 8, 
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Arouse thee, youth! It is no human call ; 

God’s churcli is leaguer’d, haste to man the wall ; 
Haste where the rcd-cross banners wave on high, 
Signal of honour’d death or victory ! 

James Duff. 


M orton and his companion had attained some dis- 
tance from the town before either of them addressed 
the other. There was something, as we have observed, 
repulsive in the manner of the stranger which prevented Morton 
from opening the convensation, and he liimself seemed to have 
no desire to talk, until, on a sudden, he abruptly demanded 
‘ What has your father’s son to do vith such profane mummeries 
as I find you this day engaged in ' 

‘I do my duty as a subject, and pursue my harmless recrea- 
tions according to my own pleasure,’ replied Morton, somewhat 
offended. 

‘ Is it your duty, think you, or that of any Christian younff 
mail, to bear arms in their cause who have poured out the 
blood of God’s saints. in the mldemess as if it had been water? 
Or is it a lawful recreation to waste time in shooting at a bunch 
of feathers, and close your evening with wine-bibbing in nubhc 
houses and market-towns, when He that is mighty is enmo 
the land with His fan in His hand, to purge the wheat from^£ 

‘I suppose from your style of conversation,’ said Morton' 

‘ that you are one of those who have thought * i 

out against the gover^ent. I must remind youXt vnn^”*^ 
unnecessanly using dangerous language in the nrpTnl ^ 
mere stranger, and that the times do not render Ft S r ^ 
to listen to it.’ sate for me 



obey. WeU wot I thou hast noT hS" tTeXff 


of a true 
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preacher, or thou hadst ere now been what thou wilt assuredly 
one day become/ 

‘We are of the Presbyterian persuasion, like yourself,’ said 
Morton ; for his uncle’s family attended the ministry of one of 
those numerous Presbyterian clergymen, who, complying ^Yith 
certain regulations, were licensed to preach without interruption 
from the government. This ‘ indulgence,’ as it was called, made 
a great schism among the Presbyterians, and those who accepted 
of it were severely censured by the more rigid sectaries, who 
refused the proffered terms. 

The stranger, therefore, answered with great disdain to 
Morton’s profession of faith. ‘That is hut an equivocation 
— a poor equivocation. Ye listen on the Sabbath to a cold, 
time-serving discourse from one who forgets his 
Mgh coinmission so much as to hold his apostleship by the 
lavour of the courtiers and the false prelates, and ye call 
that hearing the Word! Of all the baits with which the 
clevil has fehed for souls in these days of blood and dark- 
ness, mat black Indulgence has been the most destructive. 
An awiui dispensation it has been, a smiting of the shepherd 

mountains, an up- 

S +1 ^Imstian banner against another, and a fight- 
S^light! ’ darlmess with the swords of the children 

opinion that we enjoy a 

aiifl T -mil of of conscience under the indulged clergymen, 

thp obnTa suided by his sentiments respecting 

the choice of a place of worship for his family.’ ' . 

tbplp^nof ? n’- horseman, ‘is one of those to whom 

wbolp own folds at Milnwood is dearer than the 

do^ 1 A could wiUingly bend 

the dusf Pethel, and would have fished for 

the watprq Th ground to powder and cast upon 

^ of a^oUer stamp.’ 

man S ‘was indeed a brave and gaUant 

royal familv heard, sir, that he fought for that 

^ Av 3 f day carrying arms.’ 

cursed* thp h lived to see these days, he would have 

of this herpn^^ he ever drew sword in their cause ; but more 
will comp f P’’oiiiise thee full surely that thy hour 

in thy bosom lihp if thou hast now heard will stick 

He noSrl road lies there.’ - 

. e pointed towards a pass leading up into a wild extent of 
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dreary and desolate hills ; but as he was about to turn his 
liorse's head into the rugged path which led from the highroad 
in that direction, an old woman wrapped in a red cloak, wLo was 
sitting by the cross-wa}", arose, and approaching him said, in a 
mysterious tone of voice, ‘ If ye be of our _ain folk, gangna up 
tlm jiass the night for your lives. There is a lion in the path 
tliat is there. The curate of Brotherstane and ten soldiers hae 
beset the pass to hae the lives of ony of our puir wanderers 
that venture that gate to join wi’ Hamilton and DingAvall’ 

‘ Have the persecuted folk drawn to any head among them- 
.selves 1 ’ demanded the stranger. 

‘ About sixty or seventy horse and foot,’ said the old dame ; 
‘ but, ewhow ! they are puirly armed, and warse fended wi’ 
victual.’ 

‘ God will help His ovm,’ said the horseman. ‘ Which way, 
shall I take to join them ^ , 

‘ It ’s a mere impossibility this night,’ said the woman, ‘ the 
troopers keep sae strict a guard ; and they say there ’s strange 
news come frae the east that makes them rage in their cruelty 
mair fierce than ever. Ye maun take shelter somegate for the 
night before ye get to the muirs, and keep yoursell in hiding 
till the grey o’ the morning, and then you may find your way 
through the Drake Moss. When I beard the avdu’ threaten-, 
ings o’ the oppressors, I e’en took my cloak about me and sate 
dotvn by the wayside to warn ony of our puir scattered rem- 
nant that chanced to come this gate, before they fell into the 
nets of the spoilers.' 

‘ Have you a house near tins 1 said the stranger ; ‘ and can 
you give me hiding there ? ’ 

‘I have,’ said the old woman, ‘a hut by the wayside, it may 
be a mile irom hence ; but four men of Belial, called dragoons, 
are lodged therein, to spoil my household goods at their 
pleasure, because I will not wait upon the thowless, thriftless, 
fissenless ministry of that carnal man, John Halftext, the 


curabB. , 

‘Good-night, good woman, and thanks for thy counsel,’ said 

the stranger as he rode away. 

‘The blessings of. the promise upon you,’ returned the old 
dame ; ‘ may He keep you that can keep you.’ 

‘Amen!’ said the traveller ‘ for where to hide. my head 
this night mortal skill cannot direct me.’ 

‘lam very sorry for your distress,’ said Morton; and, had 
I a house or place of shelter that could be called my own, I 



au i-r-** nrvTxcArl- with intercoiniiiuiicvj- 

S% toSden aU of us to told ai^ intercourse 

**it^“o less tta I expected,’ said tte stranger ; ■ neverthe- 
less I might he leceWed without his Imowledge. , 

hay-lofb, a cait-shed, any place where I co ^ 

TJm, would he to my hahits like a tabernacle ot silver 

nruelr emWssed,, ‘ ttat I feve 

not the means of receiving you at Milnwood tljink 

consent and knowledge ; nor, if I could = danger 

myself justifiable in engaging him unconsciously m a , ^ 
wMch, most of all others, he fears and deprecates. _ 

‘ Well,’ said the traveller, ‘ I have hnt ^ ^ 

you ever hear your father mention J ohu Balfour otp y 
‘His ancient fciend and comrade who saved ms r « 

almost the loss of his own, in the battle of Long Marsto 

‘ I am that Balfour,’ said his compauidn. rpjje 

thy uncle’s house ; I see the light among the tree • j 
avenger of blood is behind me, and my death certam 
have refuge there. Now, make thy choice, young _m > .i 
shrink from the side of thy father’s friend like ^ which 
night, and to leave him exposed to the bloody death iro ig 
he rescued thy father, or to expose thine uncle s.woriu y g^^ 
to such peril as in this perverse generation attends 
give a morsel of bread or a draught of cold water to a v 
man when perishing for lack of refreshment I’p Unn at 

A thousand recollections thronged on the mind ot 
once. His father, whose memory he idolised, had often e 
upon his obligations to this man, and regretted that, atter 
been long comrades, they had parted in some unkindness _ 
time when the kingdom of Scotland was divided into 
lutioners and Protesters; the former of v^hom aaneT 
Charles 11. , after bis father’s death upon the scaffold, A , 
Protesters inclined rather to a union with the 
republicans. The stem fanaticism of Burley had atmcn 
to this latter party, and the comrades had parted in disp ^ 
never, as it happened, to meet again. These circumstanc 
deceased Colonel Morton had often mentioned to his soi , 
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alwa}'s with an expression of deep regret that he had never, 
in any manner, been enabled to repay the assistance which on 
more than one occasion he had received from Burley. 

To hasten i^Iorton’s decision, the night-wand, as it swept 
along, brought from a distance the sullen sound of a kettle- 
drum, which, seeming to approach nearer, intimated that a body 
of horse were upon their march towards them. 

‘It must be Claverhouse rvith_ the rest of his regiment. 
What can have occasioned this night-march 1 If you go on 
you fall into their hands ; if you turn back towards the borough- 
town you are in no less danger fi-om Cornet Grahame’s party. 
The path to the hill is beset. I must shelter 5 mu at Milnwood, 
or expose you to instant death but the punishment of the law 
shall fall upon myself, as in justice it should, not upon my uncle. 
Follow me.' 

Burle}", who had awaited his resolution with great composure, 
now followed him in silence. 

The house of j\Iilnwood, built by the father of the present 
proprietor, was a decent mansion, suitable to the size of the 
estate, but since the accession of this owner, it had been 
• suffered to go considerably into disrepair. At some little dis- 
tance from the house stood the court of offices. Here Morton 


paused. 

‘ I must leave you here for a little while,’ he whispered 
‘until I can provide a bed for you in the house.’ : . ’ 

‘I care little for such delicacy,’ said Burley; ‘for thirty 
years this head has rested oftener on the turf, or on the neidi 
grey stone, than upon either wool or down. A draught of ale 
a morsel of bread, to say my prayers, and to stretch me upon 
dry ha 3 % were to me as good as a painted chamber and a 
' prince’s table.’ 

It occurred to Morton at the same moment that to attempt 
to introduce the fugitive witfon the house would materially 
increase the danpr of detection Accordingly, having struck 
a light with implements left in the stable for that punfose nnd 
having fastened up their horses he assigned Burley for hS 
place of repose a wooden bed, placed in a loft half-foU of ha? 
^vbich an out-of-door domestic had o^upied until dismissed bv 
bis uncle m one of those fits of parsimony which • hokf-^ 

• rigid from day to day. . Ib this 4tenanS loft 
companion, with a camtion so to shade his li?ht thal ?? 
tionVght be seen from the window, and fpromtse ?hat he 
would presently return with such refreshments^as.Te might he 
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able to procure at that late hour. This last, indeed, was a 
subject on wbicb he felt by no means confident, for the power 
of obtaining even the most ordinary provisions depended entirely 
upon the humour in which he might happen to find liis uncle’s 
sole confidante, the old housekeeper. If she chanced to be a-bed, 
which was very likely, or out of humour, which was not less so, 
Morton well Imew the case to he at least problematical. 

Cursing in his heart the sordid parsimony which pervaded 
every part of his uncle’s establishment, he gave the usual gentle 
knock at the bolted door, by which he was accustomed to seek 
admittance when accident had detained him abroad beyond 
the early and established hours of rest at the house of Miln- 
wood. It was a sort of hesitating tap, which carried an ac- 
knowledgment of transgression in its verj^ sound, and seemed 
rather to solicit than command attention. After it had been 
repeated again and again, the housekeeper, grumbling betwixt 
her teeth as she rose from the chimney-corner in the hall, and 
capping her checked handkerchief round her head to secure 
her from the cold air, paced across the stone jJassage, and re- 
peated a careful ‘ Wha ’s there at this time o’ night 1 ’ more than 
°®tore she undid the bolts and bars and cautiously opened 


^ night, Mr. Henry,’ said the old dame, 

he tyrannic insolence of a spoilt and favourite domestic ; 
a raw tune o night and a bonny to disturb a peacefhl 
v’ ^uiet fol^k out o’ their beds waiting for 

Pnhi'n ’ uT ’^+ 1 ?^^ ^ maist tlrree hours syne, and 

^ rheumatize, and he ’s to his bed too, and sae I 
mysell, for as sair a boast as I hae.’ 
pcrrpmm a oncc OT twice in further evidence of the 

inconvenience which she had sustained. 

‘ TTprrli ^ and many land thanks.’ 

MkSffe ’w-f ’ ^air-feshioned as we are ! Mony folk ca’ me 
tbi«? friwn Milnwood himseU is the only ane about 

s^s & ° and indeed he as afben 

says Mrs. Mison as ony other thing,’ 

to limm i Mistress Alison,’ said Morton, ‘ I really am sorry 
to have kept you up waiting till I came in.’ 

oldwo^?^'^^ Henry,’ said the cross • 

to vonr yon no tak up your candle and gang 

nauff alfl-ncr +>. ®'^^. nnnd ye dinna let the candle sweal as ye 

inTfo S +®^i!^®'''^®®°^ TaTlour, and baud a’ the house -scour- 
mg to get out the grease again.’ 
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‘But, Alisou, I really must have something to eat, and a 
draught of ale, before I go to bed.’ 

‘ Eat ! and ale, Mr. Henry ! My certie, ye ’re ill to serve. 
Do ye think ve havena heard o’' your grand popinjay mrk 
yonder, and hov ye bleezed away as muclde pouther as wad 
hae shot a’ the 'wild-fowl that we ’ll want atween this and Candle- 
mas ; and then ganging majoring to the piper’s _ Howff wi’ a’ 
the idle loons in the country, and sitting there birling at your 
poor uncle’s cost, nae doubt, wi’ a’ the scaiF and raff o’ the water- 
side till sun-do^vu, and then coming hame and ciydng for ale as 
if ye were maister and mair I 

Extremely vexed, yet anHous, on account of his guest, to 
procure refresliments if possible, Morton suppressed his resent- 
ment and good-humouredly assured Mrs. Wilson that he was 
really both hungry and thirsty ; ‘and as for the shooting at the 
popiniay, I have heard you say you have been there yourself, 
Mrs. Wilson. I wish you had come to look at us.’ 

‘ iVh, Maister Henry,’ .said the old dame, ‘ I wish ye binna 
beginning to learn the way of blawing in a woman’s lug wi’ a’ 
j'-our whilly-wha’s I Aweel, sae ye dmna practise them but on 
auld wives like me the less matter. But tak heed o’ the young 
queans, lad. Popinjay — ye think yoursell a braw fellow enow ; 
and troth ! (surveying him with the candle) there ’s nae fault to 
find wi’ the outside, if the inside be conforming. But I mind 
when I was a gilpy of a lassock seeing the Duke — that was him 
that lost his head at London ; folk said it wasna a very gude 
ane, but it was aye a sair loss to him, puh gentleman. Aweel, 
he wan the popinjay, for few cared to win it ower his Grace’s 
heai Weel, he had a comely presence, and when a’ the gentles 
mounted to show their capers, his Grace was as, near to me as I 
am to you, and he said to me, “Tak tent o’ yoursell, my bonny 
lassie — these were his very words — for my horse is not very 
chancy.” And now, as ye say ye had sae little to eat or drink, 

I ’U let you see that I havena been sae unmindfu’ o’ you ; for I 
dinna think it ’s safe for young folk to gang to their bed on an 
empty stamach.’ . . 

To do Mrs. Wilson justice, her nocturnal harangues upon 
such occasions not unfrequently terminated with this sage 
apothegm, which always prefaced the producing of some pro- 
vision a little better than ordinary, such as she now placed 
before him. In fact, the principal object of her ‘maundering ' 
-was to display her consequence and love of power ; for Mrs. 
WBson was not at the bottom an ill-tempered woman, and 
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certainly loved her old and young master (both of whom she 
tormented extremely) hotter tlian any one else in the world. 
She now eyed Mr. Henry, as she called him, with great com- 
placency as he partook of her good cheer. 

, ‘Muclde gude may it do ye, my bonny man. I trow j'c 
diima get sic a sldrl-in-the-pan as that at Hiel Blanc’s. His 
wife was a canny hod}'’, and could dress things ver)’’ weel for 
ane in her line o’ business, but no like a gentleman’s house- 
keeper, to be sure. But I doubt the daughter ’s a silly thing ; 
an unco cockernony she had busked on Tier head at the Idrk 
last Sunday. I am doubting that there will be news o’ a’ thae 
braws. But my auld e’en ’s drawing thegither ; dinna hiirr}’’ 
yourseU, my bonny man. Tak mind about tlic putting out the 
candle, and there ’s a horn of ale and a glass of clow^’-gillic- 
fl^er \rater. ^ I dinna gie illca body that ; 1 keep it for a pain 
lhae. whiles in m3' ain stamach, and it’s better for 3’’0ur 3'’oiing 
blood than brandy. Sae gude-night to ye, Mr. Henrr', and 
^hat ye tak gude care 0’ the candle.’ 

Morton promised to attend punctually to her caution, and 
requested her not to be alarmed if she heard the door opened, 
as sue knew he must again, as usual, look to his horse and 
^^ge Mm_ for the night. ^ Mrs. Wilson then retreated, and 
Morton, folding up his provisions, was about to hasten to his 
fhrncf ^ nodding head of the old housekeeper wns again 

n a he door wuth an admonition te remember to take 
to his ways before he laid himself down to rest, and 

to pray for protection during the hours of darloiess. 

+1 ^ certain class of domestics,^ once 

Scotland, and perhaps stih to be found in some old 
counties. They were fixtures in 
nosqihilhv belonged to ; and, as they never conceived the 
possibihty of such a thing as dismissal to be within the chances 

mPTTiW oourse, sincerely attached to every 

^ 1 ’^ben spoiled by the indul- 

*beir superiors, they were very apt to 
®®^^'®^bleient, and tyrannical ; so much so 
to P?P sometimes almost have wished 

aepnTnTnpri^+* cross-grained fidelity for the smooth and 
accommodatin g duplicity of a modem menial. 

/ See Old Family Servants. Note 9. 
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y&i, this man’s brow, Hko to a tragic leaf, 

Foretells tin; nature of a tragic volume. 

SiiAKsrj:,vnK. 

B eing nt. length nd of the housekeeper’s presence, Morton 
made a collect ion of wliat he had reserved from the provi- 
sions set heforo him and j^mepared to cany them to his coii- 
cctilcd guest. He did not think it necessaiy to take a light, being 
perfectly aerpminted vith every turn of the road ; and it was 
lucky he did not do so, for he had hardly stepped beyond the 
Ihnjshold ere a heavy trampling of horses announced that the 
body of rivalry, whose kettle-drums ^ they had before beard, 
wore in the act of passing along the higliroad which winds 
round the foot of the bank on which the house of Milnwood 
wa.s placed. He heard the commanding officer distinctly give 
the word ‘ Halt.’ A pause of silence followed, interrupted only 
by the occasional ueigliiug or pawing of an impatient charger. 

‘ Wliose house is this 1 ’ said a voice in a tone of authority 
and command. 

‘ Milnwood, if it like your honour,’ was the reply. 

‘ Is the owner well affected 1 ’ said the inquirer. 

‘He complies with the orders of government, and frequents 
an indulged minister,’ was the response. 

‘ Hum ! ay ! indulged ! A mere mask for treason, very im- 
politically allowed to those who are too great cowards to wear' 
their principles barefaced. Had we not better send up a nartv 
and search the house m case some of the bloody vifiains 
concerned in this heathenish butehery may he concealed in 
it ? ’ 

Ere Morton could recover from the alarm into which thic 
proposal had thrown him a third speaker rejoined, ‘I eamot 
think it at aU necessary ; Milnwood is an infirm, hypochonS 

Night. Note 10. 
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old man, \Yho never meddles \ntli X)olit.ics, and loves his inonejr- 
hags and bonds better than anytliing else in the Yvorld. His 
nephew, I bear, was at the wappcnschaw to-day, and gained the 
popinjay, which does not look like a fanatic. I should think 
they are aU gone to bed long since, and an alann at this time 
of night might kill the poor old man.’ 

‘ Well,’ rejoined the leader, ‘if that be so, to search the house 
would he lost time, of which we have but little to throw away. 
Gentlemen of the Life Guards, forward, i\Iarch ! ’ 

A few notes on the trumpet, mingled witli the occasional 
boom of the kettle-drum to mark the cadence, joined vdth the 
tramp of hoofs and the clash of arms, announced that the troop 
had resumed its march. ^ The moon broke out as the leading 
files of the column attained a hill up which the road winded 
and showed mdistiactly the glittering of the steel caps ; and the 
^rk figures of the horses and riders might be imperfectly traced' 
hrough the gloom. They continued to advance up the IiiU 
and sweej) oyer the top of it in such long succession as inti- 
mated a considerable numerical force. 

disappeared young Morton re- 
his guest. Upon entering the 
a fouud him seated on his humble couch with 

m bs hand, wliich beseemed to study with 
in flip fir f hroadswrord, w'hich he had unsheathed 

hi^ ^plf dragoons, lay naked across 

old^p?’ ^ beside him upon the 

and imnprfppf^^- purpose of a table, threw a partial 

whipli fnrnn’i ^ those stcm and harsh features, in 

•wild natsf nf 7 rendered more solemn and dignified by a 
whom snmp enthusiasm. His brow was that of one in 
other r ermastering iirinciple has overwhelmed all 

when thp nnd feelings, like the swell of a high spring-tide, 
theh and breakers vanish from thk eye, and 

waves that h7 ? hy the chafing foam of the 

after He raised his head 

‘ I npTPp' eolftemplated liim for about a minute, 
heard^+fip Morton, lool^g at his sword, ‘that you 

minutes ’ ^de by ; their passage delayed me for some 

Balfour; ‘my hour is not 
be honoTirfllJ^^^ ^ ™to their hands and 

slaughtered / ^s^ciated with the saints whom they have 
S d, am foil well aware. And I would, young man, 
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that tlie hour were come ; it should be as welcome to me as 
ever wedding to bridegroom. But if my Master has more work 
for me on earth I must not do His labour grudgingly.’ 

‘Eat and refresh yourself/ said^ Morton; ‘to-mon-ow your 
safety requires you should leave this place in order to gain the 
lulls so soon as you can see to distinguish the track through 
the morasses.’ 

‘Young man,’ returned Balfour, ‘you are already weary of 
me, and would he yet more so, perchance, did you laiow the 
task upon which I have been lately put. And I wonder not 
that it should be so, for_ there are times when Lam weary of 
myself. Think you not it is a sore trial for flesh and blood to 
be called upon to execute the righteous judgments of Heaven 
while we are yet in the body, and continue to retain that blinded 
sense and sympathy for carnal suffering which makes our O'wn 
flesh thriU when we strilce a gash upon the body of another ? 
And think you that when some prime tyrant has been removed 
from his place, that the instruments of his punishment can at 
aU times look back on their share in his downfall with firm and 
unshaken nerves 1 Must they not sometimes even question the 
truth of that inspiration which they have felt and acted under ? 
Must they not sometimes doubt the ori^ of that strong impulse 
with which their prayers for heavenly direction under difiiculties 
have been inwardly answered and confirmed, and confose, in 
their disturbed apprehensions, the responses of Truth itself with 
some strong delusion of the enemy ? ’ 

‘ These are subjects, Mr. Balfour, on which I am ill-qualified 
to converse with you,’ answered Morton; ‘but I own I should 
strongly doubt the origin of any inspiration which seemed to 
dictate a line of conduct contrary.to those feelings of natural 
humanity which Heaven has assigned to us as the general law 

Balfour seemed somewhat disturbed, and drew himself hastily 
up, but immediately composed himself and answered coolly 
‘ It is natural you should think so ; you are yet in the dunaeon- 
house of the law, a pit darker than that into which Jeremiah 
was plunged, even the dungeon of Malcaiah the son of Hamel- 
jnelech, where there was no water but mire. Yet is the seal of 
the covenant upon your forehead, and the son of the righteous 
^ho resisted to blood where^ the banner, was spread on the 
mountains, M not he utterly lost as one of tfie children nf 
darloiess. Trow ye that in this day of bitterness and caSty 
nothing is required at our hands but to keep the moral law. as 
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far as our carnal fraility will pennit 1 Tliinlc ye our conqucsfa 
must be only over our corrm)t and evil affections and passions 1 

. _ ■> '11 1 • j... 


must be only over our corrupt and evil atlcctions and passioi 
No ; we are called upon, when we have girded !ip our loins, to 
run the race boldly, and when %ve have drawn the s^vord we 
are enjoined to smite the ungodly though he be o\ir neighbour, 
and the man of power and cruelty though he were of our ov,ii 
kindred and the fiiend of our own bosom/ 

^ ‘ These are the sentiments,' said ^lorton, ‘ that your enemies 
impute to you, and which palliate, if they do not vindicate, 
the CTjm measures which the council have directed against 
you. .^ey affirm that you pretend to derive your rule of 
actmn from what you call an inward light, rejecting the 
restramts of legal magistracy, of national law, and even of 

common humanity, when in opposition to what you call the 
spirit within you/ 

HQ wrong,' answered the Covenanter ; ‘ it is they, 

pejnred as they are, who have rejected all law, both di\dne and 
T in persecute us for adherence to the Solemn 
kK. kingdom of Scot- 

Si ffi malignants, have 

Stewart rit^^ ^ ■'^en tins Charles 

him hack ? malignants bring 

kded, I trow rt with strong hand, but they 

Highknd cat^rpS. Rrahame of Montrose and his 

tale for manv f) Tnnr ^®^ds on the IVestport told another 
work LTrefoltc? workers of the glorious 

him a<^ain to thn ir of the tabernacle, that called 

Xt fp? hZn ^^ch his father feU. And 

“We ImLZ of fiio prophet, 

health and hpPrJ?? oame ; and for a time of 

Kd fr2 BpX?Ti of his horses was 

neio-hinu of hie:' oi^ "'rhole knd trembled at the sound of the 

i £*3 St "• “■• 

eXXrSV'''''' oolXts igXt riie govS^ment 

father bv ffivi-ncr ^ repay a debt due to the comrade of my 
excuse me^frnTrf distress, , but you will 

controversy I wiP^f^^ myself either in your cause or in 
were ^ "opose, and heartily wish it 

were m my power to render your conffitioi more comfortable.’ ■ 
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'But I shall see you, I trust, in the morning ere I depart? 
I am not a man whose bowels yearn after kindred and friends 
of this world When I put my hand to the plough I entered 
into a covenant with my worldly affections, that I should not 
look back on the things I left behind me. Yet the son of mine 
ancient comrade is to me as mine own, and I cannot behold 
him 'ivithout the deep and firm belief that I shall one day see 
him gird on his sword in the dear and precious cause for which 
his father fought and bled.' 

With a promise on Morton’s part that he would call the 
refugee when it was time for him to pursue his journey, they 
parted for the night. 

Morton retired to a few hours’ rest; but his imagination, 
disturbed by the events of the day, did not permit him to 
enjoy sound repose. There was a blended vision of horror 
before him, in which his new friend seemed to be a principal 
actor. The fair form of Edith Bellenden also mingled in his 
dream, weeping, and with dishevelled hair, and appearing to 
call on him for comfort and assistance which he had not in his 
power to render. He awoke from these unrefreshing slumbers 
mth a feverish impulse and a heart which foreboded disaster. 
There was already a tinge of dazzling lustre on the verge of 
the distant hills, and the dawn was abroad in aU the freshness 


of a summer morning. 

‘I have slept too long,’ he exclaimed to himself, ‘and 
must now hasten to forward the journey of this unfortunate' 
fugitive.’ / , 

He dressed himself as fast as possible, opened the door of 
the house with as little noise as he could, and hastened to the 
place of refuge occupied by the Covenanter. Morton entered 
on tiptoe, for the determined tone and manner, as well as the 
unusual language and sentiments of this singular individual 
had struck him with a sensation approaching to awe. Balfour 
was stni asleep. A ray of light streamed on his uncurtained 
couch, and showed to Morton the working of his harsh features 
which seemed agitated by some strong internal cause of dis* 
turbance. He had not undressed. Both his arms were above 
the bed-cover, the right hand strongly clenched, and occasion- 
ally making that abortive attempt to strike which lisualTv 
attends dreams of violence ; the left was extended, and anitatpJ 
from time to time by a movement as if repulsing some une 
The perspiration stood on his brow ‘like bubbles in a late 
disturbed stream, and these marks of emotion were accom 
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s«r=iins*.s±‘4>M. ... 

of pain, were it lout for tlie sake of Ins grey nan's. 

fencli alarmed at the import of energy 

seemed to burst from him even in sleep mth the ster ^ 



shook his guest oy tne suouiuw lu uxu^x „ 

first words he uttered were, ‘Bear me where ye will, 

avouch the deed !’ . , « ^ a •u;ty, at 

His glance around having then fully awakened him, 

.once assumed all the stem and gloomy coniposure ot ms 
ordinary manner, and throwing himself on his knees 
speaking to Morton poured forth an ejaculatory ° , r 

suffering Church of Scotland, entreating that the , 

her murdered saints and martyrs might he precious , 
sight of Heaven, and that the smeld of the Almighty might 
spread over the scattered remnant, who, for His names sake, 
were ahiders in the wilderness. Vengeance, speedy and 
vengeance on the oppressors, was the concluding petition ot ms 
devotions, which he expressed aloud in strong and enaphatic 
language, rendered more impressive by the Orientahsm oi 
Scripture. . 

When he had finished his prayer he arose, and taiang 
Morton by the arm, they descended together to the stahlOj 
where the Wanderer (to give Burley a title which was often 
conferred on his sect) began to make his horse ready to 
his journey. When the animal was saddled and bndi^j 
Burley requested Morton to walk with him a gun-shot into tne 
wood and direct him to the right road for gainiug the moors. 
Morton readhy complied, and they wallred for some time m 
silence under the shade of some fine old trees, pursuing a sort 
. of natural path, which, after passing through woodland mr 
about half a mile, led into the bare and wild coimtry whicn 
extends to the foot of the hills. • i o+l 

There was little conversation between them, until ^t len^n 
Burley suddenly’’ asked Morton, ‘Whether the words he na 
spoken over-night had home fruit in his mind ? ’ . . 

Morton answered, ‘ That he remained of the same ^P^^^ ^ 
which he had formerly held, and was determined, at least a 
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far and as long as possible, to imite tbe duties of a good 
Christian mtli those of a peaceful subject.’ 

‘ In other vrords,’ replied Burley, ‘ you are desirous to serve 
both God and Mammon — to be one day professing the truth 
with your lips, and the next day in arms, at the command of 
carnal and tyrannic authority, to shed the blood of those who 
for the truth have forsaken all things ? Thinlc ye,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘to touch pitch and remain undefiled? to mix in the 
ranks of malignants, papists, papa-prelatists, latitudinarians, 
and scoffers; to partake of their sports, which are like the 
meat offered unto idols ; to hold intercourse, perchance, with 
their daughters, as the sons of God -with the daughters of men 
in the world before the flood. Thinlc you, I say, to do. all 
these things and 3^et remain free from pollution ? , I say unto 
jmu that all communication with the enemies of the church is 
the accursed thing which God hateth 1 Touch not, taste not, 
handle not ! And grieve not, young man, as if you alone were 
called upon to subdue your carnal affections, and renounce the 
pleasures which are a snare to your feet. I say to you, that 
the Son of David hath denounced -no better lot on the whole 
generation of mankind.’ , , 

He then mounted his, horse, and, turning to Morton, ire- 
peated the text of Scripture, ‘An heavy yoke was ordained for 
the sons of Adam from the day , they go out of their mother’s 
womb till the day that they return to the mother of all 
things,. from him who is clothed in blue silk and weareth.a 
crown even to him who weareth simple linen, — : wrath, envy, 
trouble, and unc^uietness, rigour, strife, and fear of death in 
the time of rest.’ 

Having uttered these words he set his horse in motion, and 
soon disappeared among the boughs of the forest. 

‘Farewell, stern enthusiast,’ said Morton, looking after him • 
‘in some moods of my mind how dangerous would, be the 
society of such a companion ! If I am unmoved by his zeal 
for abstract doctrines of faith, or rather for a peculiar mode of 
worship (such was the purport of his . reflections), can I be a 
man and a Scotchman, and look with indifference on that 
persecution which has made wise men mad?, Was not the 
cause of freedom, civil and religious, that for which my father 
fought ; and shall I do well to remain inactive or to take the 
part of an oppressive governmentdf there should appear anv 
rational prospect ot redressing tbe insufferable wrongs to which 
my miserable countrymen are subjected ? And yet, who shall 

TOI/. VI. — 4 
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mmnt me tliat these people, f aS aSS™* 

would not. in the hour ot victory, he as «™®ifp|rbat degree 
Tthose by whom they are Burley, 

of modeiation or of mercy can be and who 

I distinguished as one of, to pmen^l deed of vio- 

seems even now to be reeking ® vich even his enthusi- 
lexice, and to feel stmgs of remorse whmb nothing 

asm cannot altogether stifle . I asLining the mask of 

hut violence and fury around I am sick 

lawful authority, now taking that of ™iSio ; j of my re- 
ef my conirtry, of nyself. of my ^jendent sitaation^^ y 

pressed feelings, of these woods, ot th ve , sliould I 

of all hut Edith, and she can never he per- 

haunt her walks ^ Why encourage m>;own “ 0 ^ 

. haps hers ? She can never he mine Her of 

the opposite principles of our families, my 
dependence — a poor miserahle slave, for ^ 2 vain 

wages of a servant; all circumstances give the ^elnsion 

hole that we can ever be united. Why then protract a deinsio 

am no slave,’ he said aloud, and drawing 
to his fall stature, — ‘no slave in one respect 
change my abode, my father’s sword is mine, and P 
open before me as before him and hundreds hesid , 
countrymen who have filled it with the fame of them 
Perhaps some lucky chance may raise me to a r +5^0 

Buthvens, our Lesleys, our Monros, the chosen a 

famous Protestaut champion, Gptavus Adolphus, or, 11 » 

soldier’s life or a soldier’s grave.’ n4m<;plf 

^en he had formed this determination he found ni 
near the door of his uncle’s house, and resolved to lose no 


in making him acquainted with it, ■n'riith’s 

‘Anot&r glance of Edith’s eye, another walk by 1^ 
side, and my resolution would melt away. I will take ^ 
revocable step, therefore, and then see her for the last 

In this mood he entered the wainseotted parlom, m ^ 
his uncle was already placed at his morning’s 
huge plate of oatmeal porridge, with a corresponding a , g 
of buttermilk. The favourite housekeeper was W 
half standing, half resting on the back of a chair, P PggQ 
hetnijct freedom and respect. , , The old gentleman 
rematkahly tall in his earlier days, an advantage wnicu -j^g^g 
lost by stooping to such a degree that at a meeting, 
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tliere was some dispute concerning the sort of arch which should 
be thrown over a considerable brook, a facetious neighbour 
proposed to offer Milnwood a handsome sum for his curved back- 
bone, alleging that he would sell anything that belonged to him. 
Splay feet of unusual size, long thin hands garnished with nails 
which seldom felt the steel, a vwinMed and puckered visage, 
the length of which corresponded with that of his person, to- 
gether with a pair of little sharp bargain-making grey eyes 
that seemed eternally looking out for their advantage, com- 
pleted the highly unpromising exterior of Mr. Morton of Miln- 
wood. As it would have been very injudicious to have lodged 
a liberal or benevolent disposition in such an unworthy cabinet, 
nature had suited his person with a mind exactly in conformity 
with it — that is to say, mean, selfish, and covetous. 

■Wlien this amiable personage rvas aware of the presence 
of his nephew he hastened, before addressing him, to swallow 
the spoonful of porridge which he was in the act of conveying 
to his mouth, and as it chanced to be scalding hot, the pain 
occasioned by its descent down his throat and into, his stomach 
inflamed the ill-humour with which he was already prepared to 
meet his kinsman. - 

‘ The deil take them that made them ! ’ was his first 
ejaculation, apostrophising his mess of porridge. 

‘They’re gude parritch enough,’ said Mrs. Wilson, ‘if ye 
wad but take time to sup them. I made them mysell; but 
if folk winna hae patience they should get their thrapples 

causewayed.’ , 

‘ Haud your peace, Aiison ! i was speaking to my nevoy. 
How is this, sir % And what sort o’ scampering gates are these 
o’ going on % Ye were not at hame last night till near mid- 

ni lit ^ ■ 

‘ Thereabouts, sir, I believe,’ answered .Morton in an in- 
different tone. _ 

‘Thereabouts, sir! What sort of an answer' is that, sir? 
Why came ye na hame when other folk left the grand?’ 

‘ I suppose you know the reason very well, sir,’ said Morton'; 

‘ I had the fortune to be the best marksman of the day, and 
remained, as is usual, to give some little entertainment to the 
other young men. ^ ■ 

‘ The deevil ye did, sir ! And ye come to tell me that to my 
face ? Yozi pretend to gie entertainments that canna come by 
a dinner except by soming on a carefii’ man like me ?‘ But if 
ye put mB to cliarges I se work it out o^ ye. I seeua why ye 
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Bhouldm- W the pleugh now that the pleughman has left 
^5 . it wad set ye hettei than wearing thae 
wasting your siEer on poirther and lead ; it wad put ye m an 
honest oaEing, and wad keep ye m bread without being 

hadden to ony ane.’ ^ . • t . t 

M am very ambitious of learning such a calling, sir, dui; 

don’t understand driving the plough.’ • „ onrl 

‘And what for no? It’s easier than your gu^ng a^ 
archery that ye lilrn sae weel. Auld Davie is ca ing it e en no^ 
and ye may be goadsman for the first twa or three 
tak tent ye dinna o’erdrive the owsen, and then ye 
sang between the stilts. Ye ’ll ne’er learn younger, I 11 be yom 
caution. Haggie Holm is heavy land, and Davie is ower auld to 

keep the coulter doivn now.’ ^ , r a 

‘ I beg pardon for interrupting you, sir, but I have lOOTeu 
scheme for myself which will have the same effect of ^ relieving 
you of the burden and charge attending my company. 

‘Ayl Indeed! a scheme 0 ’ yours! that must be denty 
ane ! ’ said the uncle with a very peculiar sneer. ‘ Let s hear 
about it, lad.’ , . 

‘ It is said in two words, sir. I intend to leave this counw 
and serve abroad as my father did before these unhappy troubles 
broke out at home. His name will not be so entirely forgotten 
in the countries where he served but that it wifi, procure ms 
son at least the opportunity of trying his fortune as a soldier. 

‘ Gude be gracious to us ! ’ exclaimed the housekeeper., 

‘ our young Mr. Harry gang abroad ? Na, na ! eh, na ! tha 
maun never be.’ 

Milnwood, entertaining no thought or purpose of parting 
with his nephew, who was, moreover, very useful to him in 
many respects, was thunderstruck at this abrupt declarakon 
of independence from a person whose deference to him hau 
hitherto been unlimited. He recovered himself, however, UU' 
mediately. 

‘And wha do you think is to give you the means, young man, 
for such a wild-goose chase ? Not I, I am sure. I can hardly 
support you at name. And ye wad be marrying, I’se warran , 
as your fether did afore ye, too, and sending your uncle hame a 
pack 0 ’ weans to be fighting and sldrling through the house m 
my auld days, and to take wing and flee aff like yoursell when- 
ever they were asked to serve a turn about the town ? ’ 

‘ I have no thoughts of ever marrying,’ answered Henry. 

. ‘ Hear till him now ! ’ said the housekeener. ‘ It ’s a • sham. 
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to hear a douce young lad speak in that way, since a’ the warld 
kens that they maun either many or do waur.’ 

‘Haud your peace, Alison,’ said her master ; ‘and you, Harry 
(he added more mildly), put this nonsense out o’ your head. 
This comes o’ letting ye gang a-sodgering for a day; mind, ye 
hae nae siller, lad, for ony sic nonsense plans,’ 

‘I beg your pardon, sir, my wants shall be very few; and 
would you please to give me the gold chain which the margrave 

gave to my father after the battle of Lutzen ’ 

‘ Mercy on us ! the gowd chain ! ’ exclaimed his uncle ; ‘ The 
chain of gowd ! ’ re-echoed the housekeeper — both aghast with 
astonishment at the audacity of the proposal.^ 

‘ 1 will keep a few links, to remind me of him by whom it was 
won, and the place where he won it,’ continued Morton ; ‘ the 
rest^shall furnish me the means of following the same career in 
which my father obtained that mark of distinction.’ 

‘ Mercifu’ powers ! ’ exclaimed the govemante, ‘ my master 
wears it every Sunday.’ 

‘Sunday and Saturday,’ added old Mildwood, ‘whenever I 
put on my black velvet coat ; and Wylie Mactricket is partly of 
opinion it ’s a kind of heirloom that rather belangs to &e head 
of the house than to the immediate descendant. It has three 
thousand linlcs ; I have counted them a thousand times. It ’s 

worth three hundred pounds sterling.’ 

‘ That is more than I want, sir ; if you choose to give me the 
third part of the money and five links of the chain it ^viU amply 
serve my purpose, and the rest will be some slight atonement 
for the expense and trouble I have put you to.’ 

‘The laddie’s in a creel 1’ exclaimed his uncle. ‘0, sirs 
what will become o’ the rigs o’ Milnwood when I am’ dead 
and gane ! He would fling the cronm of Scotland awa if he 

^^^Hmt, sir,’ said the old housekeeper, ‘I maun e’en say it’s 
partly your ain‘ faut. Ye maunna curb his head ower sair in 
neither ; and, to be sure, since he /m gane doun to the Hondf 
ye maun just e’en pay the laiying. 

‘If it be not abune twa dollars, Alison,’ said the old uentle- 
man very reluctantly. ^ 

<nl settle It mjeiell ;v, Kiel B ane the fast time I nans 
dom to claehan, said Alison, ‘cheaper than yonrhoSf 
or Mi. Ham- can do ; and then irhispered to Hemy, ‘D“nna 

VOK him. o-y ; I ' W *1 out O- the butter^siller, and 
nae mair voids about it. Ihen proceeding aloud, ‘And ye 
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mamma speak o’ tke young gentleman Lauding the pleugk ; 
there ’s puir distressed Wkigs enow about the country will be 
glad to do that for a bite and a soup ; it sets them far better 
than the like o’ him.’ 

‘ And then we ’U hae the dragoons on us,’ said Milnwood, Tor 
comforting and entertaining intercommuned rebels ; a bonny 
strait ye wad put us in ! But take your brealdast, Harry, and 
then lay by your new green coat and put on your raploch-gxey, 
it ’s a mair mensfu’ and thrifty dress, and a mair seemly sight 
than thae dangling slops and ribbands.’ 

Morton left the room, perceiving plainly that he had at 
present no chance of gaining his purpose, and perhaps not 
altogether displeased at the obstacles which seemed to present 
t^mselves to his leaving the neighbourhood of Tillietudlem. 
The housekeeper followed him into the next room, patting him 

on the back and bidding him ‘ be a gude bairn and pit by his 
Draw things/ 

, doun your hat and lay by the band and rib- 

band, said the officious dame 3 ‘and ye maun never at no hand 
speak 0 leaving the land or of selling the gowd chain, for your 
uncle has ^ ^iico pleapre in looking on you, and in counting 
the iinics of the ohamzie ; and ye ken auld folk canna last for 
ever, sae the cham and the lands and a’ will be your ain ae 
niarry ony leddy in the country-side ye like, 

Milnwood, for there ’s enow 0’ means ; 
and IS not that worth waiting for, my dow ?’ 

something in the latter part of the prognostic which 
S ^^orton that- he shook the 

nhh'o-ofi u by the hand, and assured her he was much 

liA ^ 1 i ad-vice, and would weigh it carefully before 

he proceeded to act upon his former resolution. 



CHAPTER VII 


From seventeen years till now, almost fourscore, 

Here lived I, but now live here no more. 

At seventeen years man}' their fortunes seek, 

But at fourscore it is too late a week. 

As You Like It. 


W E must conduct our readers to tlie Tower of Tillie- 
tudlem, to which Lady Margaret Bellenden had re-, 
turned, in romantic phrase, malcontent and full of 
heaviness at the unexiiected, and, as she deemed it, indelible 
affront which had been brought upon her dignity by the public 
miscarriage of Goose Gibbie. That unfortunate man-at-arms' 
was forthwith commanded to , drive his feathered charge to the 
most remote jjarts of the common moor, and on no account to 
awaken the grief or resentment of his lady by appearing in her 
presence while the sense of the affront was, yet recent. 

The next proceeding of Lady Blargaret was to hold a solemn 
court of justice, to which Harrison and the butler were ad- 
mitted, partly on the footing of witnesses, partly as assessors * 
to inquire into the recusancy of Cuddie Headrigg the plough- 
man, and the abetment which he had received from his mother 
—these being regarded as the original causes of the disaster, 
which had befallen the chivalry of Tillietudlem. The charge 
being hilly made out and substantiated. Lady Margaret re- 
solved to reprimand the culprits in person, and, if she found 
them impenitent, to extend the censure into a . sentence of 
expulsion from , the barony. Miss Bellenden. alone ventured to 
say anything, in behalf of the accused; but her countenance dS 
not profit them, as It might have done on any other' oeeasimi 
For so soon as Edith had h^rd it ascertained that the 


iui. . uaiucu mat tile un- 

fortunate cavalier had not sufiered in his person, hi^ 

r.-j Tipr •wif.Tl an TrrP.csicf.jKla A- .Uisaster 



lu X 1 j i. i — ° ratner irritafpd aa 

usual, by restraint, had broke out repeatedly , on Sr return 
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homeward, until her grandmother, in no shape imposed ujDon 
by the several fictitious causes which the young lady assigned 
for her ill-timed risibility, upbraided her in very bitter terms 
with being insensible to the honour of her family. . Miss 
BeUenden’s intercession, therefore, had on this occasion httle 
or no chance to be listened to. 

As if to evince the rigour of her disposition, Lady Margaret 
on this solemn occasion exchanged the ivory -headed cane with 
which she commonly walked for an immense gold-headed staff 
which had belonged to her father, the deceased Earl of Tor- 
wood, and which, like a sort of mace of of&ce, she only made 
use of on occasions of special solemnity. Supported by this 
awfnl baton of command. Lady Margaret Bellenden entered 
the cottage of the dehnquents. 

There was an air of consciousness about old Mause as she 
rose from her wicker chair in the chimney-nook, not with the 
cordial alertness of visage which used on other occasions to 
express the honour she felt in the visit of her lady, but with a 
certam solemmty and embarrassment, like an Accused party on 
nis nrst appearance in presence of his judge, before whom He 
IS ^®vertheless determined to assert his innocence. Her arms 
were loided her mouth primmed into an expression of respect 
^gled with obstinacy, Uv whole mind apparently bent up to 
ami fTrH i^temew. With her best coiSesy to the ground, 
udilr.? ^ of reverence, Mause pointed to the chair 

wad occasions Lady Margaret (for the good lady 

hour of a gossip) had deigned to occupy for half an 

of the bOTough ^ hearing the news of the county and 

.“distress was far too indignant for such 
wavp nf In ^i ^ojocted the mute invitation with a haughty 
uttprPfl r drawing herself up as she spoke, she 

whelm fho olloimg interrogator}’^ in a tone calculated to over- 

Ma^se, as I am informed by 
it unnn others of my people, that you hae taen 

Si?t^ you owe to God and the king 

son fr-ie natural lady and mistress, to keep back your 

to retnm 1 .^^hPo^^ohaw, held by the order of the sheriff, and 
was imnnddlWp^f^c'^4^^^ abulyiements at a moment when it 
the baronv delegate in his stead, whereby 

and inflwpllor ^^^^o^Jidlem, baith in the person of its mistress 

hasnabefaLtiie ^ disgrace and dishonour as 

wie lamiiy since the days of Malcolm Canmore i 
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]\'Iause’s habitual respect for her. mistress was. extreme; 
she hesitated, and one or two short coughs expressed the diffi- 
cult)’- she had in defending herself. ‘I am sure, my leddy 
— hem, hem! I am sure I am sorry, very sorry, that ony 
cause of disideasure should hae occurred; but my son’s ill- 
ness ’ 

‘ Dinna tell me of your son’s illness, Mause ! Had he been 
sincerely unweel, ye would hae been at the Tower by daylight 
to get something that wad do lum gude ; there are few ail- 
ments that I havena medical recipes for, and that ye ken ffi’ 


week 

‘0 ay, my leddy! I am sure ye hae wrought wonderful 
cures ; the last thing ye sent Guddie, when he had the batts, 
e’en wrought like a charm.’ 

‘Why, then, woman, did ye not apply to me, if there was ony 
real need 1 But there was none, ye fause-hearted vassal that ye 
are ! ’ 

‘ Your leddyship never ca’d me sic a word as that before. 
Ohon ! that I suld live to be ca’d sae,’ she continued, bursting 
into tears, ‘ and me a bom servant o’ the house o’ Tillietuffiem ! 
I am sure they belie baith Guddie and me sair, if they said he 
wadna fight ower the boots in bluid for your leddyship and Miss 
Edith and the auld Tower — ay suld he, and 1 would rather see 
him buried beneath it than he suld gie way ; but thir ridings 
and wappenschawings, my leddy, I hae nae broo o’ them ava. 
T can ffiid nae warrant for them whatsoever.’ 

‘Nae warrant for them!’ cried the high-bom dame. ‘Bo 
ye na ken, woman, that ye are bound to be liege vassals in all 
hunting, hosting, watching and warding, when lawfully sum- 
moned thereto in my name T Your service is not gratuitous. 

I trow ye hae land for it. Ye ’re kindly tenants, hae a cot- 
house, a kale-yard, and a cow’s grass on the common. Pew hae 
been brought farther ben, and ye grudge your son suld gie me 
a day’s service in the field ? ’ 

‘Na, my leddy— na, my leddy, it’s no that!’ exclaimed 
Mause, greatly embarrassed, ‘but ane canna serve twa maisters ; 
and, if the truth maun e’en come out, there ’s Ane abune whase 
commands I maun obey before' your leddyship’s. I am sure I 
would put neither king’s nor kaisar’s nor ony earthly creature’s 
afore them.’ 

‘How mean ye by that, ye auld fule woman? B’ ye think 
that I order onything against conscience?’. 

‘I dinna pretend to say that, my leddy, in regard o’ your 
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leddysliip’s conscience, ^Ylncll has been brought up, as it were, 
■wi’ prelatic principles ; but ilka ane maun walk by the light o 
their ain, and mine,’ said Mause, waxing bolder as the^confer- 
ence became animated, ‘tells me that I suld leave a —cot, 
kale-yard, and cow’s grass — and suffer a’, rather than that I or 
mine should put on harness in an unlawfu’ cause.’ - 

‘XJnlawfu’!’ exclaimed her mistress; ‘the (^use to which 
you are called by your lawful leddy and mistress, by the 
command of the king, by the writ of the privy council, 
by the order of the lord-lieutenant, by the warrant of the 
sheriff'.’ 

‘ Ay, my leddy, nae doubt ; but, no to displeasure your leddy- 
ship, ye’ll mind that there was ance a king in Scripture they 
ca’d Nebuchadnezzar, and he set up a golden image in the pl^u^ 
o’ Dura, as it might be in the haugh yonder by the water-side, 
where the array were warned to meet yesterday, and the princes, 
and the governors, and the captains, and the judges themsens, 
forhye the treasurers, the counsellors, and the sheriffs, were 
warned to the dedication thereof, and commanded to fall down 
and worship at the sound of the comet, flute, harp, sackbut, 
psaltery, and all kinds of music.’ 

And what o a’ this, ye fule wife ? Or what had Nehuchad' 
nezzar to do with the wappenschaw of the Upper Ward of 
Clydesdale 1 ’ 


of 


j , ^dly just thus far, my leddy,’ continued Mause, firm 
that prelacy is like the great golden image in the plain oi 
^ura, and that as Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego were 
WA^hising to bow down and worship, so neither 
shall VjU(Mie Headrigg, your leddyship’s poor pleughman, at 
^st wi ms auld mither’s consent, make murgeons or jenny- 
uections, as they ca’ them, in the house of the prelates and 
curates, nor gird him wi’ armour to fight in their cause, either 
at the sound of kettle-drums, organs, bagpipes, or ony other 
kind of music whatever.’ ^ ^ / 

^^^^aret Bellenden heard this exposition of Scripture 
vith the greatest possible indignation as well as surprise. 

i see which way the wind hlaws,’ she exclaimed, after a 
pause of astonishment ; ‘ the evil spirit of the year 1642 is 
at wark again as merrily as ever, and ilka auld wife in the 
‘l.™.^'ii6nk ivill be for knapping doctrine wi’ . doctors o 
dmmty and the godly fathers o’ the church.’ 

leddyship means the bishops and curates, I’m sure 
they hae been but stepfathers to the Kirk o’ Scotland. And 




IT 15 VERY WELL," SAID LADY MARGARET, TURNING HER BACK IN GREAT DISPLEASURE, 

■■YE KEN MY WILL." 

Ti-nm a painting by William Douglas, R.S.A. 
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since yonr leddysliip is pleased to speak o’ parting w’ ns; I am 
free to tell you a piece o’ my mind in another article. Your 
leddyship and the steward hae been pleased to propose that 
my son Caddie siild work in the barn wi’ a nendangled 
machine ^ for dighting the^ corn frae the chaff, thus impiously 
thwarting the will of Di%dne Providence by raising -wind for 
your leddyship’s ain particular use by human art, instead of 
soliciting it by prayer, or waiting patiently for whatever dis- 
pensation of -mud Pro^ddeuce was pleased to send upon, the 
sbeeling-lhll. Now, my leddy ’ 

‘The woman would drive onj reasonable being daft!’ said 
Lady Margaret} then resuming her tone of authority and 
indifference, she concluded, “Weel, Mause, I’ll just end where 
I suld hae begun. Ye ’re ower learned and ower godly for me to 
dispute wi’ ; sae I have just this to say — either Cuddie must 
attend musters when he ’s lawfully Avamed by the ground- 
officer, or the sooner he and you flit and quit my bohnds the 
better. There ’s nae scarcity o’ auld wives or ploughmen } but 
if there were, I had rather that the rigs of Tillietudlem bare 
naething but windlestraes and sandy lavrocks than that they 
Avere ploughed by rebels to the king.’ 

‘Aweel, my leddy,’ said Mause, ‘I was bom here, and 
thought to die where my father died ; and your leddyship has 
been a kind mistress, I ’ll ne’er deny that, and I’se ne’er cease to 
pray for you and for Miss Edith, and that ye may be brought 
to see the error of your ways. But still ’ 

‘The error of my ways ! ’ interrupted Lady Margaret, much 
incensed — ’ the error of my ways, ye uncivil woman ! ’ 

‘Ou, ay, my leddy, we are blinded that live in this valley 
of tears and darkness, and hae a’ ower mony errors, grit folks 
as weel as sma’ } but, as I said, my pair bennison will rest Avi’ 
you and yours Avherever I am. I will be wae to hear o’ Your 
affliction and-fflythe to hear o your prosperity, temporal 
and spiritual. But I ranna prefer the commands of an eartUv 
mistress to those of a Heavenly Master, and sae Lam e’en readL 
to suffer for nghteousness sake. . icday 

‘It is very weU,’ said Lady Margaret, tumina her bar^V 
great displ^sure } ye ken my will, Mause, in the^matter ^I T 
hae nae YTiggery in the barony of Tillietudlem • tfp npJf 
tbi^ wad be to set up a conventicle in my veiy withdili^J 

^°^^ving^d this she departed with an air of great dignity } 

• r^e Winnowing Machine. Note 11. 
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and Manse, giving "way to feelings -wliicli slic had suppressed 
during tlie interview — for she like her mistress had nor own 
feeling of pride — now lifted up her voice and wept aloud. 

Cuddie, whose malady, real or pretended, .still detained him 
in hed, lay perdue during all this conference, snugly ensconced 
within his boarded bedstead, and terrified to death lest Lady 
Margaret, whom he held in hereditary reverence, should have 
detected his presence and bestowed on him })ersonally some 
of those bitter reproaches \nth which she loaded his mother. 
But as soon as he thought her lady. ship fairly out of hearing 
he bounced up in his nest. 

‘The foul fa’ ye, that I suld say .sae,’ he cried out to his 
mother, ‘for a lang-tongued clavering wife, as my father, 
honest man, aye ca’d ye 1 Couldna ye let the leddy alane wi’ 
your Whiggery 1 ^ And I was e’en as great a gomeral to let ye 
persuade me to lie up here amang the blanlcets lilce a hurcheon 
instead o’ gaun to the wajmenschaw like other folk. Odd, but 
I put a trick on ye, for 1 was out at the window-bole when 
your auld back was turned, and awa doum by to hae a baff at 
the popmjay, and I shot vithin twa on ’t. I cheated the leddy 
tor your clavers, but I wasna gaun to cheat my io. But she 
may marry whae she likes now, for I ’m clean dung ower. This 
is a waur ^rdum than we got frae Mr. Gudiull when ye garr’d 
me refuse to eat the plum-porridge on Yule Eve, as if it were 
ony matter to God or man whether a pleughman had suppit on 
mmched pies or sour sowens.’ 

balm, whisht,’ replied Mause: ‘thou kensna 
forbidden meat, things dedicated 

‘ye hae brought the leddy 
hersai on our hands ! An I could but hae gotten some decent 

^ out o’ bed and tauld her I wad 

nde where she l^ed, night or day, an she wad but leave us the 
tree house and the yaird, that grew the best early kale in the 

daiU country, and the cow’s grass.’ ' 

damp Tvinsome bairn, Cuddie,’ continued the old 

inp- ip fh ^^0 dispensation ; never grudge suffer- 
ing in the gude cause. ^ 

ioine^Opd? ^ ? the cause is gude or no, mither,’ re- 
T+ ’ ^ ^ y® out sae muckle doctrine about 

nae sae^JiSt comprehension a’thegither. I see 

e difference atween the twa ways o’t as a the 
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folk pretonfl. It's very true the curates read aye the same 
words o’.vcr again; and if they be right words, what for no? 
A gntle talc 's no the waur o’ being twice taidd, I trow ; and a 
IkmIv has aye the better clmnce to understand it. Eveiyhody ’s 
no .‘-'ac gleg at the uptake as ye are )'Oupel], mither.’ 

‘ 0, my dear Cuddic, thi.s is the saire.st distress of a’,’ said 
the an.viotis motlicr. ‘ 0, how aften have I shown 3'c the differ- 
ence ifct ween a pure evangelical doptrinc and ane that ’s corrupt 
\n' human inventions 1 _ 0 , my bairn, if no for yonr ain saul’s 
feikc, yet for my grey hairs — — ’ ^ ^ 

‘W'cel, mither,’ said Cuddic, inteiTupting her, ‘what need 
ye nnik sac niucklc din about it ? I hae a}^ dune whate’er jq 
bade me, and gaed to kirk wbare’er ye lilcit 011 the Sundays, 
and fended weel for_ ye in the ilka days besides. ^ And that ’s 
what ve.vcs me mair than a’ the rest, when I think hoAv I am 
to fend for ye now in thae brickie times. I am no clear if I 
can plough ony place but the mains and Mucklewhame, at 
least I never tried ony other grand, and it wadna come natural 
to rac. And nae neighbounng heritors mil daur to take us 
after being turned aff thae bounds for non-enormity.’ 

‘Non-conformity, hinnie,’ sighed Manse, ‘is the name that 
thae warldly men gie us.’ 

‘ Weel, awcel, we 11 hae to gang to a far country, maybe 
twall or fifteen miles aff. I could be a dragoon, nae doubt, for 
I can ride and play wi’ the broadsword a bit, but 3’'e wad be 
roaring about your blessing and your grey hairs.’ Here 
Manse’s exclamations became e-xtreme. ‘Weel, weel, I but 
.spoke 0 1 '} besides, j'e le ower auld to be sitting cocked up on 
a baggage-waggon wi’ Eppie Dumblane, the corporal’s wife 
Sae what ’s to come o’ us I canna weel see. I doubt I ’U bae to 
tak the hiUs m’ the mid Whigs, as they ca’ them, and then it 
will be my lot to be shot down like a mawldu at some dike-side 
or to he sent to heaven m a baint Johnstone’s tippit about my 

‘ b, my bonnie Guddie,’ said the zealous Mause, ‘forbear sin 
carnal, self-seeking language, whilk is just a misdoubting 0’ 
Providence. I have not seen the son of the ijghteous begfeig 
his bread, sae says the text i and yonr father was a douce honest 
man, though somewhat warldly m his dealings, and ciphered 
about earthly things, e en like yoprsell, my jo ! ’ 

‘ Aweel,’ said Caddie, after a little consideration ‘I sen hnf 
ae gate for ’t, and that’s a cauld coal to blaw ai, mker 
Howsomever, mither, ye hae some guess 0’ a wee bit Idndness 
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tliat ’s atween Miss Editli and yonng Mr. Ilenrj’' Morton, that 
suld be ca’d young Mihnvood, and that I hae wliiles carried a 
bit book, or maybe a bit letter, quietly atwccn them, and made 
believe never to ken u’ba it cam frae, though I Iceiin’d bravdy. 
There ’s whiles convenience in a body looking a wee stupid ; and 
I have aften seen them walking at e’en on the little path by 
Ringlewood bum ; but naebody ever kcnd a word about it frae 
Cuddie. I ken I ’in gay thick in the head ; but I ’m as honest as 
our auld fore-hand ox, puir fallow, that I ’ll ne’er work ony main 
I hope they’ll be as kind to him that come ahint me as I hae 
been. But, as I was saying, w'e ’ll awa doum to i\Iilnwood and 
teU Mr. Harry our distress. They Avant a pleughman, and the 
grund ’s no unlike our aiu. I am sure i\Ir. Harry will stand my 
part, for he ’s a Idnd-heai’ted gentleman. I ’ll get but little 
penny-fee, for his uncle, auld Hippie Milnwood, has as close a 
grip as the deil himsell. But we ’ll aye win a bit bread and a 
drap^kale, and a fireside and theeking ower our heads, and 
that ’s a’ we ’ll 'want for a season. Sae get up, mither, and sort 
your things to gang away; for since sae it is that gang 
maun, I wad like ill to u'ait till Mr. Harrison and auld GudyiH 
cam to pu’ us out by the lug and the horn.’ 



CHAPTER VIII 


The devil a puritan, or anything else he is, hut a time-server. 

Twelfth Night. 


I T was evening when Mr. Henry Morton lierceived an old 
woman wrapped in her tartan plaid, supported by a stout, 
stupid-looking fellow in hodden-grey, approach the house 
of Milnwood. Old Clause made her courtesy, hut Guddie took 
the lead in addressing Morton. Indeed, he had previously 
stipulated with his mother that he was to manage matters his 
own way j for though he readily allowed his general inferiority 
of understanding, and filially submitted to the guidance of his 
mother on most ordinary occasions, yet he said, ‘For getting a 
service or getting forward in the warld he could somegate gar 
the wee pickle sense he had gang muclde farther than hers, 
though she could crack Idee ony minister o’ them a’.’ 

Accordingly, he thus opened the conversation with young 
Morton: ‘A hraw night this for the rye, your honour; the 
west park will be breering bravely this e’en.’ 

‘ I do not doubt it, Cuddie ; but what can have brought your 
mother— this is your mother, is it not? (Cuddie nodded) — 
what can have brought your mother and you down the water 

so late ?’ . .rii* 

‘Troth, stir, just what gars the auld wives trot — neshessity, 

stir. I seeMng for service, stir.’ _ 

‘For service, Guddie, and at this time of the year? how 


Mause cotdd forbear no longer. Proud alike of her cause 
and her sufferings, she commenced with an affected humility of 
tone, ‘It has pleased Heaven, an it like your honour, to dis- 
tinguish us by a visitation ’ 

‘Heil’s in the wife and nae gude ! ’ whispered Cuddie to his 
mother, ‘an ye come out m’ your TThiggery they ’U- no daur 
open a door to us through the haiU country ! ’ Then aloud and 
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addressing Morton, ‘ My motlier ’s auld, stir, and slie lias rather 
forgotten hersell in speaking to my leddj’’, that canna weel hide 
to he contradicldt — as I ken naehody likes it if they conld help 
themseUs — especially hy her ain foUc; and Mr. Harrison the 
stewed, and Gudyill the butler, they ’re no very fond o’ us, and 
it ’s ill sitting at Rome and striving vri’ the Pope. Sae I thought 
it best to flit before iU came to waur ; and here ’s a "wee bit line 
to your honour frae a friend ■vviU maybe say some mair about it.’ 

Morton took the bfllet, and, crimsoning up to the ears between 
joy and surprise, read these words ; ‘ If you can serve these 
poor helpless people, you will oblige E. B.’ 

It was a few instants before he could ’ attain composure 
enough to ask, ‘And what is your object, Cuddie? and how 
can I be of use to you?’ 

‘Wark,^ stir, wark and a service is my object, a bit beild 
tor my mither and mysell ; we hae gude plenishing o’ our ain, 
u we had the east o’ a cart to bring it dowm, and milk and 
meal and greens enow, for I’m gay gleg at meal-time, and sae 
IS my mither, lang may it be sae ! And for the penny-fee and 
a that I 11 just leave it to the' laird and you. I ken ye’U no 

see a poor lad wranged if ye can help it.’ 

Lri penny-fee^ be a 

Stir,’ replied the candidate for ser- 
ciuntr^/ ™ Hamilton or ony sic far 

for kitchen, Cuddie, and I ’ll do what I can 

without difiiculties. Morton , had 
ob7ppfi’nr,o™^^ housekeeper, who made a thousand 

snno-hf nsual, m order to have the pleasure of being be- 

’ +‘ e^freated; but .when she was gained over, it was 

sprvflTif^ ^ ^ induce old Milnwood to accept of a 

Wp own option. An out- 

habifpfmr. “ assigned to Mause and her son for their 

be ®®^^lod that they were for the time to 

until ^ frugal fare provided for the family, 

MoL^Z ^^tabfehment should^be completed. As for 
order to malfp^^^nr ^ slender stock of money m 

as mij?bf Qhrv ^ present, under the name of ‘arles, 

delivered to him^^*^ of the value of the recommendation 
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‘And novr we’re settled ance mair/ said Guddie to liis 
mother, ‘and if we ’re no sae hien and comfortable as we were 
11 }) yonder, yet life ’s life ony gate, and we ’re wd’ decent kirk- 
ganging folk o’ your ain persuasion, mither } there will be nae 
quarrciling .about that.’ 

‘ Of persuasion, hinnie ! ’ said the too-enlightened Mause; 
‘ wae s inc for thy blindness and theirs. 0, Guddie, they are 
hut in tlie court of the Gentiles, and will ne’er win farther 
i)en, 1 doubt; they are but little better than the Prelatists 
tliemsells. They wait on the ministry of that blinded man, 
Peter Poundtext, ance a precious teacher of the Word, but 
now a backsliding pastor that has, for the sake of stipend 
and family maintenance, forsaken tile strict path and gane 
astray after the Black Indulgence. 0, my son, had ye but 
iirofited by the gospel doctrines ye hae heard in the Glen 
of Bengonnar frae the dear Richard Rumblebeny, that sweet 
voulh who suffered martjwdom in the Grassmarket afore 
Gandlemas! Didna ye hear him say that Erastianism was 
as bad as Prelacy, and that the Indulgence was as bad as 


Erastianism V 

‘ Heard ever onybody the like o’ this ! ’ interrupted Guddie. 
‘ We ’ll be driven out o' house and ha’ again afore we ken where 
to turn oursells. Weel, mither, I hae just ae word mair. 

I liear ony mair o’ your din — afore folic, that is, for I dinna 
mind your clavers mysell, they aye set me sleeping — but if I 
iiear ony mair din afore folk, as I was sa 3 dng, about Poundtexts 
and Rumbleben-ies, and doctrines and malignants, Pse e’en turn 
a single sodger mysell, or maybe a sergeant or a captain, if ye 
plaf^ue me the mair, and let Rumbieberry and you gang to the 
heil thegither. I ne’er gat ony gude by his doctrine, as ye 
ca’t, but a sour fit o’ the batts wi’ sitting amang the wat 
moss-hags for four hours at a yolnng, and the leddy cured 
me wi’ somehickery-pickery • mair by token, an shehadkenn’d 
how I came by the disorder, she wadna hae been in sic a hurry 

to mend it.’ . . . , 

Although groaning in spint over the obdurate and impeni- 
tent state, as she thought itj of her son Guddie, Mause durst 
neither urge him farther on the topic, nor altogether neo-Iect 
the warning he had given her She knew the disposition of 
her deceased helpmate, whom this snrvmng pledge of their 
anion greatly resembled and remembered that, although submit- 
ting implicitly in most thiy to her boast of superior acSS 
he used on certain occasions, when driven to extremity to he 

Toil. VI — 5 
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seize 

nor 


nor threats rvere ®llf liis threat, she 
fore, at the very possibility of Ae„ Pomiiltext was 

put a guard over lier touguc, aud c\c ,• i -f,n«rrprcaclier, 
commended in lier presence as an able and J^^^^tipn ivbicli 
sbe bad the good sense to "eS 

tbribed upon her tongue, and to exp • ■ charitably 

otbenvise than by deep groans, j„ore patbetic 

construed to flow from ivid ^ecoflection o the 
parts of his homilies. How long she could . . J , xelieved 

feelings it is difficult to say. An nnexpectetl accident reiie 

her from the necessity. ,, , Pvcli;r.rm which were 

The Laird of Milnwood hept f in 

connected with economy. It was theicfor l f^fty years 
his house, as it had been universal m ?cotland about 
before, that the domestics, after having p ^ , j partoob 

the table, sate down at the lower end of the ^atb 

of the share which was assigned to thrai m cotJP ^ 
their masters. On the day, therefore, after Cu 
being the third from the opening of this narrative, 
who was butler, mlet-de-chamhre, footman, gardener, 
not, in the house of Milnwood, placed on the table ^ e 
charger of broth thickened with oatmeal and colewort, g 

ocean of lignid were indistinctly discovered by rp^o 

two or three short ribs of lean mutton sailing to and , g 
huge baskets, one of bread made of barley and P®9;?®/'_-iTY,on 
of oat-cakes, flanked this standing dish. A large boilea 
would nowadays have indicated more_ liberal bonsekeyping j 
at that period salmon was caught in such plci^ty a 

siderable rivers in Scotland that, instead of being acco 
delicacy, it was generally applied to feed the servants, w 
said sometimes to have stipulated that fbey should no ^ 
quired to eat a food so luscious and surfeiting^ m 
above five times a week. The large_ black-jack, filled v?i 
small beer of Milnwood’s own brewing, was allowed w tn 
pany at discretion, as were the bamiocks, cakes, and bro 
the mutton was reserved for the heads of fb® .dnrr 

Wilson included ; and a measure of ale, somewhat ae , ^-.^g 
the name, was set apart in a silver tanlmrd for their dp 
use. A huge kebbock — a cheese, that is, made with e ^ 
mixed with cow’s milk — and a jar of salt butter were in co 

to the company. Upad of 

To enjoy this exq^uisite cheer was placed at the 
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tlie tAbie tliG old Laird himself, mth his nephew on the one 
side and the favourite housekeeper on the other. At a long 
interval, and beneath the salt, of course, sate old Robin, a 
meagre, half-stan’ed serving-man, rendered cross and cripple by 
rheumatism, and a dirty drab of a housemaid, whom use had 
rendered callous to the daily exercitations which her temper 
underwent at the hands of her master and Mrs. Wilson. A 
barnsman, a white-headed cowherd boy, with Cuddie the new 
})loughman and his mother, completed the party. The other 
labourers belonging to the property resided in their o^vn 
liouses, happy at least in this, that if their cheer was not more 
delicate than that which we have described, they could eat 
their fill unwatched by the sharp, envious grey eyes of MiLnwood, 
which seemed to measure the quantity that each of his depend- 
ants swallowed as closely as if their glances attended each 
mouthful in its progress firom the bps to the stomach. This 
close inspection was unfavourable to Cuddie, who sustained 
much prejudice^ in his new master’s opinion by the silent 
celerity with which he caused the victuals to disappear before 
him. And ever and anon Milnw^ood turned his eyes from the 
huge feeder to cast indignant glances upon his nephew, whose 
repugnance to rustic labour w'as the principal cause of his need- 
ing a ploughman, and who had been the direct means of his 
liiring this very cormorant. 

‘ Pay thee wages, quotha ! ’ said Milnwood to himself. ‘ Thou 
volt eat in a week the value of mair than thou canst work for in 
a month.' 

These disagreeable ruminations were interrupted by a loud 
Icnocking at the outer gate. It was a universal custom in 
Scotland that, when the family was at dinner, the outer ffate 
of the courtyard,- if there was one, and if not, the door of the 
house itself, was always shut and locked, and only /ruests of 
importance, or persons upon urgent business, sought or received 
admittance at that time.^ The family of Milnwood were there 
fore surprised and m the ^settled state of the times somT 
thing alarmed at the earnest and reputed knocking ivith S 
the gate was now assailed. Mrs. ran in nersorfo 

door, and having reconnoitred those who were so clamSro^ fe 

1 See Locking the Door during Dinner. Note 12 
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‘ Roto — ptogtoan, I ^xclSdold llto 

Harry — open tlie door — open tiae^ . , ^ or 

T^ood, snatcMng up _^d 3 ^^ of tlie table was 

+bxee silver spoons witb vrnicn tne upp Tinm ‘ Speak 

garnished, those beneath the salt ^ fai^^they winna hide' 

them fair, sirs - Lord love ye, sp^k them lair , tney 

ttotog; jre’te a’ whose oaths and 

mae the servante admitted “pS’ ielaY tLey had 

threats already mdicated resentment at tke ,j,.HsT)er to his 
been put to, Cuddie took the opportumty ^ ePae 

mothe^, ‘ Now, ye daft auld “‘I’f fofye wad like 

made us a' deaf ete now - and 1®* thoLh ye he 

ill to get my neck raxed for an auld wife s clashes, tnoug j 

our mither.’ 4 -^ ill ’ -was the 

‘ 0 hinny, ay ; I’se be silent or ^ah come to ^ 

corresponding vrhisper of Mause ; ‘ but bethink ye, my j 

that deny the Word, the Word vrih de^ - , 

Her admonition was cut short by the ®^trance ^ 
Guardsmen, a party of four troopers commanded by 
In they tramped, makmg a tremendous^ clatter upu 
stone floor vrith the iron-shod heels of their lar^ 3 ‘hilted 
and the clash and clang of their long, ^eavy, baske^hfl^b 
broadsvords. Milnwood and his housekeeper 
vrell-grounded apprehensions of the system of e:^eti 
plunder carried on during these domiciliary visits. 

Morton vras discomposed with more special cause, ^ - g. 
remembered that he stood answerable to the laws „ 

rm -T ^ir TT ,1 VwQ+ATP.en 



lor her son s lire and an overstramea ana enrnubiaswv^ liirious 
reproached her for consenting even tacitly to belie her 
sentiments, was in a strange quandary. The other s . 
quaked for they knew not well what. Cuddie alone, ^ 
look of supreme indifference and stupidity which a \ 
peasant can at times assume as a mask for considerable s 
ness and craft, continued to swallow large spoonfuls oi ^ i„Tse 
to command which he had drawn within his sphere t „ 
vessel that contained it, and helped himself amid the con 

to a sevenfold portion. , . ^r'l^imnd, 

‘ What is your pleasure here, gentlemen 1 ’ said Mim 
humbling himself before the satehites of power. tWhY 

‘ We come in behalf of the King,’ answered Bothwell. ^ 
the deril did yon keep us so long standing at the door 
‘ We were at dinner,’ answered Milnwood, ‘ and the 
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locked, as is usual in landwarfc to^vns ^ in this country. I am 
sure, gentlemen, if I had kenn’d ony servants of our gude King 

liad stood at the door But -wad ye please to drink some ale 

— or some brandy — or a cup of canary sack, or claret wine ? ’ 
making a pause between each offer as long as a stingy bidder 
at an auction, who is loth to advance his offer for a favourite 
lot. 

‘ Claret for me,’ said pne fellow. • _ 

‘ I like ale better,’ said* another, ‘provided it is right juice of 
.Tolrn Barleycorn.’ 

‘Better never was malted,’ .said Milnwood. ‘I can hardly 
.say sac muclde for the claret; it’s thin and cauld, gentlemen.’ 

‘Brandy will cure that,’ said a third fellow; ‘a glass of 
brandy to three glasses of wane prevents the curmurring in the 
stomach.’ 

‘Brandy, ale, sack, and claret we ’ll try them aU,’ said 
Bothwell, ‘ and stick to that which is best. There ’s good sense 
in that if the damn’dest "Wliig in Scotland had said it.’ 

Hastily, 3 "et with a reluctant quiver of his muscles, Miln- 
wood lugged out two ponderous keys, and delivered them to 
the govemante. 

‘ The housekeeper,’ said Bothwell, taldng a seat and throw- 
ing himself upon it, ‘ is neither so young nor so handsome as 
to tempt a man to follow her to the gauntrees, and devil a one 
here is there worth sending in her place. What ’s this ? meat 1 ’ 
searching with a fork among the broth, and fishing up a cutlet 
of mutton. ‘ I think I could eat a bit ; why, it ’s as tough as 
if the devil’s dam had hatched it.’ 

‘ If there is anything better in the house, sir,’ said Milnwood, 
alarmed at these symptons of disapprobation , , ’ 

‘ No, no,’ said Bothwell, ‘ it ’s not worth while ; I must proceed 
to business. You attend Poundtext, the Presbyterian parson 

I understand, Mr. Morton ’ 

Mr. Morton hastened to slide in a confession and apology r 

‘ By the indulgence of his gracious Majesty and the govern- 
ment, for I wad do notW out of law. I hae nae objection 
ivhatover to tli6 estabiislnneiit of a moderate episcopacy but 
only that I am a countiy-bred man and the ministers are a 
hameher kind of folk, and I can foUow their doctrine better • 
and, with reverence, sir, it s a mair frugal establishment for the 
country. 

‘Weil, I care nothing about that,’ said BothweU; ‘they are 

1 See Landward Town. Note 13. 
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indulged, and tkere’s an end of it; but, for my part, if I were 
to, give the law, never a crop-ear’d cur of the whole pack should 
bark in a Scotch pulpit. However, I am to obey commands. 
There comes the liquor ; put it doum, my good old lady.’ 

He decanted about one half of a quart bottle of claret into 
a ■wooden quaigh or bicker, and took it off at a draught. 

‘You did your good ■wine injustice, my friend; it’s better 
than your brandy, though that’s good too. Will you pledge 
me to the King’s health V ' 

‘ With pleasure,’ said Miln'wood, ‘ in ale ; but I never drink 
claret, and keep only a very little for some honoured friends.’ 

‘ Like me, I suppose,’^ said Bothwell ; and then pushing the 
bottle "to Henry, he said, ‘ Here, young man, pledge you the 
King s health.’ . 

^ Henry filled a moderate glass in silence, regardless of the 
P^^hes of his uncle, "which seemed to indicate that he 
followed his example in preferring beer to "wine. 

• ..^1 ?’i Bothwell, ‘ have ye aU drank the toast 1 What 

drink 

witk great stolidity of 
We "5“ > “<1 ^ « as Coira. Linn. 

■ ileasffi^ am r. H®' but if your honour 

mouv ilLtS ^^“8’s health for her in as 

° I ,C ®1 f “ y® tMnls neshessaiy.’ 

a fellow fli-if ^ answered BothweU ; ‘ you look like 

free wwt Help thysek, man ; all ’s 
cun thonrrli di ^®^P Hi® maid to a comfortable 

more ® a dirty jilt neither. FiU round once 

Giaverhon^P I ^ ?®P»^ander, Golonel Grahame of 

She looks ns'vo^^^iTn ^ ®H1 is the old woman groaning for ? 
renounce thp S^ on a hillside.. Do you 

Covemint of honour meaning? Is it the 

interjiosing Covenant of Grace?’ said Cuddie, 

airswel-ed^tlirtoooper^^^ covenants that ever were hatched,’ 

‘ affecting to speak as to a deaf person, 

of lYorks ? ' 'ants to ken if ye ivill renunce the Covenant 

iv feH\n'lv^?p Cuddie,’ said Mause, ‘and pray that 

‘ delivered fi-om the snare thereof.’ 


mv 
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‘ Come ’ said Botliwell, ‘ the old dame has come more irankly 
nfF than I expected. Another cup round,, and then we’ll pro- 
ceed to business. You have all heard, I suppose, of the horrid 
and harharous murder committed upon the person of the Arch- 
hishon of St Andrews, by ten or eleven armed fanatics 1 •• 

All started and looked at each other ; at length Milnwood 
himself answered, ' They had heard of some such misfortune, 
but were in hopes it had 

‘ There is the relation published by government, old gentle- 
man ; what do you think of it ? ’ , 

‘Think sirl Wh — wh — whatever the council please to 

think of It,’ stammered Milnwood. n • ^ , 

‘I desire to have your opinion more explicitly, my friend, 

said the dragoon authoritatively ; ^ .. 

Milnwood’s eyes hastily glanced through the paper to pick 
flip stroneest expressions of censure ivith which it aboundedj 
irtobfi iiiob he ms greatly aided by their being printed 
in italics ‘ I think it a — bloody and execrable — murder and 
Typrrlpide — devised by hellish and implacable cruelty — utterly 

abominable, and a scandal to the . , 

‘Well said old gentleman! said the querist. . ‘Here s to 
thee and I wish you joy of your good principles. You owe me 
a cun of thanlis for having taught you them ; nay, thou shalt 
uledae me in thine own saclc, sour ale sits ill upon a loyal 
stomach. Now comes yom turn, young man ; what think ypu 

of the matter in hand ? ’ ... K ^ 

‘I should have little objection to answer you, said Henry, 
‘ if I knew what right you had to put the question.’ 

‘The Lord preserve us!’ said the old housekeeper,. ‘to ask 
the like o’ that at a trooper, when a’ folk ken they do whatever 
they like through the haill country wi’ man and woman, beast 

^^The old gentleman exclaimed in the same horror at his 
neuhew’s audacity, ‘ Hold your peace, sir, or answer the gentle- 
mm discreetly. Do you mean to affront the King’s authority 
in the person of a sergeant of the Life Luards ? ’ : 

‘ Silence, all of you ! ’ exclaimed Bothwell, striking his hand 
fiercely on the table — ‘ silence, every one of you, and hear me ! 
You ask me for my nght to examme you, sir (to Henry). : My 
cockade and my broadsword are. my commission, and a better 
one than ever Old IN ol gave to ms Roundheads ; and if you 
•want to Imow more about it ^u may look at the act of council 
empowering his Majesty s othcers and soldiers to search for, 
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examine, and apprclieiid suspicions persons; and therefore 
once more I ask j’^ou 3'onr opinion of tlie dealli of Archbishop) 
Sharp. It’s a new touclistone we liave got for trying })Coples 
metal.’ 

Henry had by this time renecled upon the usch^ss risk to 
' which he would expose the family I)}' resisting the tjTaunical 
power which was delegated to such rude hands ; he therefore 
read the narrative over, and replied composedly, ‘I have no 
hesitation to say that the perpetrators of this assassination 
have committed, in my opinion, a rash and wicked action, which 
I regret the more as I foresee it will he made the cause of 
proceedings against man}" who arc both innocent of the deed 
and as^ far from approving it as myself.’ 

While Heni'y thus expressed himself. Both well, who bent 
ms eyes keenly upon him, seemed suddenly to recollect his 
features. ‘Aha! my friend, Captain Po})injay, I think I liave 
seen you before, and in very suspicious company.’ 

1 saw you once,’ answered Henry, ‘in the public-house of 
the to^vn of i 


whom did you leave that public-house, youngster 1 

KSAbiswr “ 

Lave the house vith the person you have named,’ 

h?r?f 1 ^ 5 far from knowing 

primate, I did not even laiow at 
the time that such a crime had been committed.’ 

undonP i ’ ^ ! “ ^^f^rly ruined and 

rin the iiPiifl callant’s tongue will 

very erpv pIo t shoulders, and -waste my glides to the 

ve^grey cloak on my back I ’ ^ 

Hen^^ IZ coi^tinued Bothwell, still addressing 

intSmm^ 7 iS^^’^?f® of lug -nncle’s interruption, ‘to be ah 
to deal -roi+l-i traitor, and you knew the prohibition 

you wpj V. that as a loW subject 

this attainf^rl ibited to reset, supply, or intercommune -with 
mlale nrl T’ ®®^^®spond^vith him by word, v-rit, or 
SafunrW drinl., house, harbour, or 
youbr^^ all 4is, and yet 

from him ^P^7■ silent.) Where did you part 

dTdVoi jve hi^ ri^ f ‘ it in the highway, or 

bring Urj’LTf tlA 
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‘Dare lie cleu}' that he did so 1 ’ said Bothwell. 

‘As you charge it to me as a crime,’ said Henry, ‘yon will 
excuse my saying anything that Avill criminate myself,’ 

‘ 0, the lands of ililnwood ! the homiy lands of Milnwood, 
that have been in the name of Morton twa hundred years I ’ ex- 
claimed his uncle. * They are harking and fleeing, outfield and 
infield, haugh and holme ! ’ 

‘No, sir,’ said Henry, ‘you shall not suffer on my account. 
I own,’ he continued, addressing Bothwell, ‘ I did give this man 
a niglit’s lodging, as to an old military comrade of my father. 
But it was not only without my uncle’s knowledge, but con- 
trary to his e.xirress geiieral orders. _ I trust, if my evidence is 
considered as good against myself, it will have some weight in 
proving my uncle’s innocence.’ 

‘Come, young man,’ said the soldier in a somewhat milder 
tone, ‘ you ’re a smart spark enough, and I am sorry for you; 
and your uncle here is a fine old Trojan, kinder, I see, to his 
guests than himself, for he gives us rvine and drinks his own 
thin ale. Tell me all you larow about this Burley, what he said 
when you parted from him, where he went, and where he is 
likely now to be found ; and, d — n it, I ’ll wink as hard on 
your share of the business as my duty will permit. There ’s 
a thousand merks on the murdering Whigamore’s head an I 
could but light on it. Come, out Svith it ; where did you part 
with him?’ ... 

‘ You will excuse my answenng that question, sir,’ said Morton. 
‘The same cogent reasons which induced me to afford him 
hospitality at considerable risk to myself and my friends, would 
command me to respect his secret, if indeed he had trusted 
me with any.’ ^ 

‘ So you refuse to give me an answer ? ’ said Bothwell. 

‘ I have none to give,’ returned Henry. 

‘Perhaps I could teach you to find one by tying a piece of 
lighted match betwixt your fingers,’ answered Bothwell 

‘0, for pity’s sake, sir,’ said old Alison apart to her master 
‘ gie them siller ; it s siller they re seeking. They ’ll murder Mr 
Henry, and yoursell next ! ' , ' 

Mihiwood groaned in perplexity and bitterness of spirit and 
with a tone- as if he was ^giving up the ghost, exclaimed ‘If 
twenty p — — punds would make up this unhappy matter-^ ’ 

‘My master, insinuated Alison to the sergeant, ‘would Me 

twenty punds sterhng _ . 

‘Funds Scotch, ye b~h!’ interrupted Milnwood; for the 
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agony of to awrice pvoTcame tojuntemc^^^^ =^”<1 


74, 


y #tnY^ w do ?Sefui^!l snre. to1,u.n to bonny 


XAAXXl jj ^ ^ 

BotbweU, hesitating, ‘I J^onra^to; 

cloth would have the money, and Sf ?._ j ^ your 

but I bear a conscience, and if your master rrfl stand » y 

. offer, and enter into a bond to ' 

in the house mil take the test-o A I do n 

‘0 ay, ay, sir.’ cried \dson. ony te^ ™y 

ye please ! ’ And then aside to her mas , Unose about 
sir. and _get the siUer, or they mU bum the house au 

^^oSiilnwood cast a rueful look upon liis 

off Eke a piece of Dutch clockwork to set at ^^"^^CeTceaut 

prisoned angels in this dire emergency. ^ip^L of 

Bothwell began to put the test-oath '^vith such a ae^ 

solemn reverence as might have been expected, . f 

about the same which is used to this day m kis JNlaj ^ 

custom-house. 

‘You — what ’s your name, woman V 
‘ AHsou Wilson, sir.’ 

‘You, Alison Wilson, solemnly swear, certify, and 
• that you judge it unlawful for subjects, under prete^ ^ T^^^cnies 
tion or any other pretext whatsoever, to enter into Deao 
and Covenants ’ 


a covenants , lttppu 

Here the ceremony was interrupted by a stnfo be 
Cuddie and his mother, which, long conducted in whispers, 
became audible. 


became auaibie. 

‘ Oh, whisht, mither, whisht 1 they ’re upon a comm &• . 
Oh ! whisht, and they ’U. agree weel eneugh e’enow. - 

‘ I will not whisht, Cuddie,’ replied his mother ; ‘ I e^en 
my voice and spare not. I will confound the man of sm, j 
the scarlet man, and through my voice shall Mr. Henry be 
from the net of the fowler.’ 

r r^t t 


>m the net of the fowler. v . n ‘stop 

‘She lias her leg ower the harrows now,’ said Cuddie, 

wllEb CcLTl 1-* rt-. T-i. #^^-1 i 4- t'o rT’/'iO'n ' OTX ^ 


out? 1JU55 xier leg ower rue uanows uuw, ao/iu, v-'v*— / rwaV 
her wha can. I see her cocked up hehint a dragoon on b® , 
to the tolbooth. I find my ain legs tied below a horse 
Ay, she has just mustered up her sermon, and there, wi ^ 
grane, out it comes, and wc are a’ ruined, horse and foot . 
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‘And div ye think to come here/ said Manse, her mthered 
hand slinking in concert with her keen though wrinlded visage, 
animated by zealous vTath, and emancipated, by the very 
mention of the test, irom the restraints of her oivn prudence 
and Ciiddie’s admonition — ‘ div ye think to come here ivi’ 3’^our 
soul-killing, saint-seducing, conscience-confounding oaths and 
tests ami bands, jjour snares and your traps and your gins 1 
Surely it is in, vain that a net is spread in the sight of any 

1 what, good dame ? ’ said the soldier. ‘ Here ’s a Whig 
miracle e"ad ! the old wife has got both her ears and tongue, 
and we are like to be driven deaf in our turn. 60 to, hold your 
peace, and remember whom you talk to, you old idiot.’ 

^ ‘ Whae do I talk to ! Eh, sirs, ower weel may the sorrowing 
land ken what yc. are. Malignant adherents ye are to the pre- 
lates foul props to a feeble and filthy cause, bloody beasts of 
prey 'and burdens to the earth.’ 

^ ‘ Upon my soul/ said Both well, astonished as a mastiff dog 
might be should a hen-partridge fly at him in defence of her 
jmung, ‘this is the finest language I ever heard! Can’t you 

fnve us .some more of it r _ . . ' 

‘ Gie ye some mair o’t 1 said Mause, clearing her voice with 
a preliminary cough. ‘ I will take up my testimony against you 
ance and again. Philistines ye are, and Edomites ; leopards are 
ve and fox^s ; evening wolves that gnaw not the bones tiU the 
morrow • ivicked dogs that compass about the chosen ; thrust- 
ing Idue and pushing bulls of Bashan ; piercing serpents ye are, 
and allied baith in name and nature with the great Red Dragon 
—Revelations, twalfth chapter, third and fourth verses.’ 

Here the ofd lady stopped, apparently much more from lack 

ofbreath than of matter n , •, 

‘Curse the old hag! said one of the dragoons; ‘gag her 

and take her to headquarters.’ . 

‘For shame, Andrews! said Bothwell; ‘remember the good 
ladv belongs to the fair sex, and uses only the privilege of her 
tongue. But hark ye, good woman, every buR of Bashan 
and! Red Dragon vtU not be so civil as I am, or be contented 
to leave you to the charge of the constable and ducking-stool. 
In the meantime I must necessarily cairy off this young man 
to headquarters. I cannot answer to my commanding officer 
to leave him in a house where I have heard so much treason 

^^^See^^ow^^mither, what ye hae dune,’ whispered Cuddie ; 
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re 

'there’s the Pliilistincs, 
aW Mr. Henrv, u’ wi 


ye ea’ them, are ^rnsm (o '^rhirry 
nush-f'ah, deil he oa ’t ! 


ra Mr. nenv}', imd u. \vi y<iur nusu-f'at), (leu ue eti i ; 
‘Hand ycre tongue, yo cowardly !o(.'n/ (sdd the jnotlmr, ‘ami 
laynathe vryto, on me; if you and time thowlo'S glnltonrS that 
are sitting staring like cows hnr>ting on clover, wad testily v.L 
your haiuls as I liavc testified wi’ my. tongue, tliey should never 
harle the lu'ccious young lad awn’ to cn]>1ivit.y.’ 

While this dialogue passed the soldiers had already hound 
and secured their prisoner. Milnwood returned at this instant, 
and, alarmed at the ])renanitions he beheld, hastened to proller 
to Bothwell, though with many a grievous groan, the purse of 
gold which he had heen (jhliged to rummage out as ransom for 
his nephew. The trooper took thejinvse ^rit]l an air of indifier- 
ence, weighed it in his hand, chucKcd it up into the air, and 
caught it as it fell, then shook his head aud said, ‘ There ? 
many a men*}’’ night in this nest of 3’eliow lioys, hut d — n me if 
i dare venture for them ; that old woman has spoken too loud, 
and before all the men too. Hark 3*0, old gentleman,’ to ^lihi* 
wood, i must take 3'our nephew to hcadiiuarters, so I cannot 

ncft kp.P.li iTinvA ir. ... 


luuKcu. aite 
the money I return to you.’ 

Milnwood ^gerly extended his hand. 

‘fh.f «till pla3nng with the purse 

lovaltv nfY' IS answerable lor the confonnit3' and 

oES liousehold and that these follows of mine are not 
had^fonm .^^ildect of the line sermon we have 

Puritan in the tartan plaid there ; and I pro- 

Heavy fine fiSfe tunca.’'"”'""'™™® “ 

captain!’ exclaimed the terrified 
edffp wmilrl person in my house, to my Imowl- 

eag^ would give cause of offence.’ 

‘you shall hear her give her tes- 
hack 1 p+^^ herself. You, fellow (to Cuddie), stand 

and loarlpd pother speak her mind. I see she ’s primed 

‘ WI first discharge.’ 

a feckless Cuddie, ‘ an auld wife’s tongue ’s hut 

nor me ^ ''fiorit. Neither W father 

nor me ever minded muclde what our mither said.’ 
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* Hold yam pciico, 1113- lad, while you are well/ said Bothwell; 
‘ I prouii.=e yoti I tliiuk }'ou are sl3’er thau 3-00 would like to be 
f:upp(j,‘-cd. Come, good dame, you see your master wll not be- 
lieve that- yon ran give us so bnglit a tc.stimon3'/ 

i\lau?e’s* '/.cal did not rcfiuire this spur to set her again on 
full career. ‘ Woe to the compilers and carnal self-seekers/ 
she said, ‘that datib over and drown their consciences by 
compl3dng ■"'itb Avicked exactions, and giving mammon of 
unrigiiteoii.sncss to the sons of Belial that jt may make their 
iieaco with them ! It is a sinful compliance, a base con- 
fcdcntcy with the Encm3'. It is the cauI that Menahan did 
in the -sight of the Lord when_ he gave a thousand talents 
to Feel. Iving of Ass3Tia, that liis hand might be with him — 
Second Kings, feifteeu chapter, nineteen verse. It is the evil 
deed of Ahab when be sent money to Tiglath-Pelescr — see the 
annme Second Kings, .saxteen and aught. And if it was 
accounted a backsliding even in godly Hezeb'ah that he com- 
plied AA-ith Scmiachcrib, gmng him money and offering to 
bear that which Avas put upon him — see the saame Second 
King.s, aughtcen chapter, fourteen and feifteen verses — even 
so it is with them that in this contumacious and backsliding 
generation pays locjilities and fees, and cess and fines, to 
greecty and unrighteous publicans, and extortions and stipends 
to hireling curates — dumb dogs which bark not, sleeping, lying 
down, lovmg to slumber — and gives gifts to be helps and hires 
to our oppressors and destroyers. They are all like the casters 
of a lot Avith them, like the preparing of a table for the troop 
and the famishing a drink-ofi'ering to the number.’ 

‘There’s a fine sound of doctrine for you, Mr. Morton i 
How like you that ?’ said Bothwell ; ‘or how do you think the 
council Avill like it/ I think Ave ran carry the greatest part of 
it in our heads_ Anthout a keei^ne pen and a pair of tablets 
such as you bring to conventicles. She denies paying cess I 
think, Andrews?’ / 

‘Yes, by G-, said ^drew; ‘and she sAvore it Avas a sin 
to give a trooper a pot of ale, or ask him to sit doAvn to a 

‘You heaV said BothweU, addressing Milnwood: ‘but it’s 
your oAvn affair j and he proffered back the nurse iritl, Iff 
diminished contents Avith an air of indifference.^ ™ * 

Milnwood, whose head seemed stunned bv tfio 
of his misfortTOes, extended his hand mechIniaUy Stahfthe 
purse. 
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‘Are ye mad L said his housekeeper in a whisper. ‘Tell 
them to keep it; they will keep it cither h}’’ hiir means or 
foul, and it’s our ordy chance to make them rpiict.’ 

_ ‘ I canna do it, Ailie, — I canna do it,’ said hlilnwood in the 
bitterness of his heart. ‘ I canna ])art wi’ the siller I hae 
counted sae often ower to thae blackguards.’ 

‘ Then I maun do it m3^sell, Miluwood,’ said the house- 
keeper, ‘ or see a’ gang wrang thegither, hlj’’ master, sir,’ she 
said, addressing Bothwell, ‘ canna think o’ taking back ony- 
thing at the hand of an honourable gentleman like you; he 
implores ye to pit up the siller and be as kind to his nephew 
as ye can, and be favourable in reporting our dispositions to 
government, and let us tak nae "wrang for the daft speeches of 
an auld jaud (here she turned fiercely upon Maiise, to indulge 
nerseli for the effort which it cost her to assume a mild 
demeanour to the soldiers), a daft auld Whig randy, that ne'er 
ims in the ^house, foul ta’ her ! till yesterday afternoon, and 

a sail ne er cross the door-stane again an anes I had her 
out 0 t. ® 


"'whispered Cuddie to his parent, ‘ e’en sae ! I kenn ' 
ilnX ^ ''Sain whene’er ye suld get thre 

*^ 116 ) ‘and dinna murmur at th 

doo^t^n^ door-stane ! weel I wot I ’ll ne’er, cross thei 

that thp dpQ+ ^ threshold for a signs 

cast o’ blS pass by. They ’U geU bach 

sae littip p’ +P think sae muclde o’ the creature an 

little n’ fl Creator; sae muclde o’ ivarld^s gear and sa 

pieces o’ vpIIp Covenant; sae muclde about thae whee: 

Scrinture^ umck and sae little about the pure gold o’ th 

sae littip nPn about their ain fnend and Idnsman ani 

inffs bnnt; elect that are tried wi’ homings, harass 

mgs, Puntinas, searehirirra pPoc.; — __ .• 



and oua^Prln headings, hangings, , dismembe 

ain hundreds forced from tu 

■ flows and npjii- deserts, mountains, muirs, mosses, mo 

secret ’ ^ ‘^ags, there to hear the word like bread eaten 

Srid Sfe ome“lS ™ ’ 

see she’s^bpfi^^ p Bothwell aside to him; ‘cannot y 
where she is, so long as there is a respectah 
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n 1 • i,Ar;tnr like Mr. Morton of IMilnn'Ood, 
.sponpiWc, money- .mo trespasses 1 Let the old 

4ho has the. "'S'-^'^r^^^t^Throod, she’s too toimh to he made 

mother ily to raise .vnothe^, round to 

aiiVthin.U Vnnf tree and to our next niewy meeting, 

Milmv.Hid and his roohtiec,^ 

wth hint 'V”vV , , 

.,mih a fanatical fanu 5 • l^orses, and pressed 

lie tl.ev into tta king’s seryioe to carry 

She best in ^’’Ir ’wilsoLiitliracpingeyes.inadeup am^^^^^^^ 

the pnsouer. * L-^. • ,>j. compelled 30urney, and as she 

' Jel of nocC 5 s.;ric.;. ^ ‘“^.jty^tnseen by tbo party to 
Imstlcil about, ‘ fji 1* sum of money. Bothwell “nd his 
^ijp into his hand ■ their iiromise.aud ivere civil, 

ir’npcr.^ in oilier tat contented themselves mth 

Thev did not Innd their . rpj^gy then mounted 

Sii'g bis boje — “ % ” d -taightL among thmn- 

old Laird tv^ntj' po^ sterling, did uotlung 

the iinaYailing^outlaj himself backwards and fonvards in 

the whole evening hut m the same lamentation 

hirpU leaton 

of ‘Ruined on a sicles gudes— body and gudes ! 

__harried and undo , ) partly indulged and partly 

^Irs. Alison M ilsou s SyL tives inth which she accom- 

from — 

CltdeSaie to Sy me™ be a sufferer, and a for you an 

vour daft W„ose * ‘ I trow ye are yet in the bonds of 

‘ Gae wa . ^P^^ of iniquity, to grudge your bonniest^ and 
sin and m the » yg q ; jq hae. I promise I 

best in the cause Harry as I wad do for my am ; for 

hae dune as ^\orthy to hear testimony m the Grass- 

if Cuddle was louu 

markeij^re’s gnde hope o’t,’ said Alison, ‘unless yon and he 

change your couxse^’^^ disregarding the interruption 

‘And if, and the flattering Ziphites wep to seek 

‘the bloody I)oe„s gf tiis remission upon sinful com- 

to ensnare me wnth a natheless, in lifting my testimony 

pliances, I i^ud Antinomianism, Erastianism, Laps- 

against ropeij, 
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\ * ‘Toll 

■Aieye mad? ’said Ms housclvcepor hi '1 or 

them to keep it; they mil , ^„„iet.’ 

iov\, and it’s our only chance to luakc thein 3 , | - the 

‘I caana do it, Ailie, - 1 canna do it, saM Mtooort . 
bitterness of his heart. ‘ I canna part lu the siUer 
counted sae often ower to thae blackguar ». ^louse- 

‘Then I maun do it inysell, sir/ she 

keeper, ‘or see a’ gang wrang thegither ouy. 

sai(k addressing Bothivell, ‘ canna tlimk o g 

thing at the hand of an lionourahle gentleman like 3 

implores ye to pit up the siller and 

as ye can, and he favourable in ^ ^ ‘ I of 

government, and let us tak nae ivrang for tlm ^ indulge 
an anld jand (here sbe turned fiercely „ mild 

herself for the effort ivhich cost h^ to assume a 
demeanour to the soldiers), a daft au^ld Whig _ and 

was in the house, foul fa’ her 1 till yesterday per 

that sail ne’er cross the door-stane again an anes a n 

out o’t.’ . . ^ t T Irpun’d 

‘ Ay, ay,’ whispered Cuddie to his parent, e en sae - t 

we wad be put to our travels again whene’er ye J^^.^shot 
words spoken to an end. I was sure that wad he tne i 

o’t, mither.’ 0+ the 

‘Whisht, my hairn,’ said she, ‘and dinna murmur . , • j. 

cross. Cross their door-stane ! weel I wot I ’ll ne er cros , | 

door-stane. There’s nae mark on their threshold for a ‘ » 1 
that the destroying angel should pass by. They 11 g®t a , 
cast 0’ his hand yet that think sae muclde 0’ the creatur 
sae little 0’ the Creator ; sae muckle 0’ warld s gear 
little 0’ a broken Covenant ; .sae mucMe about kbae 
pieces 0’ yellow muck and sae little about the pure goi - 1 

Scripture ; sae muckle about their ain ftiend and .r„gs- 

sae little about the elect that are tried wi’ hornings, 
ings, huntings, searchings, chasings, catchings, 
torturings, banishments, headings, hangings, their 

and quarterings quick, forhye the hundreds forced iro 
ain habitations to the deserts, mountains, mnirs, xpti in 

• flows, and peat-hags, there to hear the word like bread e 

secret.’ 4. n vp her 

‘She’s at the Covenant now, sergeant, shall we not a 
away 1 ’ said one of the soldiers. , • ^4- vou 

‘You he d — dT said Bothwell aside to him; 
see she ’s better where she is, so long as there is a resp 
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money-broking heritor like Mr. Morton of i\riInwood, 
who has the ine^ins of atoning her trespasses? Let the old 
mother ily to raise another brood, she ’s too tough to be made 
.'Utytliing uf herself. Here,’ lie cried, ‘one otlier round to 
Milmvood and his roof-tree, and to our next merry meeting 
with liim, which I think will not be far distant if he keeps 
sucii a fanatical family.’ 

He then ordered the party to take their horses, and pressed 
the best in Milnwood’s stable into the king’s seryice to carry 
tiio prisoner. iMr.s. Wilson, with weeping eyes, made up a small 
i)arcel of necessaries for lienry’s compelled jonmey, and as she 
i)ust!cd ahont, took an opportunity, unseen by the party, to 
slip into his hand a small sum of _monc5^ Bothwell and his 
trooper.- in other rc.spects_ Iccpt their promise, and were civil, 
'riioy did not hind their prisoner, but contented themselves with 
leading hi.s horse between a file of men. They then mounted 
a7id nnirched otT with much mirth and laughter among them- 
.sclves, leaving the Milnwood family in great confusion. The 
old Laird himself, overpowered by the loss of his nephew, and 
tlie unavailing outlay of twenty pounds sterling, did notliing 
the wliole evening hut rock himself baclcwards and forwards in 
his great leathern easy-chair, repeating the same lamentation 
of ‘Ruined on a’ sides — ruined on a’ sides ; harried and undone 
harried and undone, body and gudes — body and gudes ! ’ 

Mrs. Alison Wilson’s gi-ief w'as_ partly indulged and partly 
relieved by the toiTent of invectives ^vith which she accom- 
panied Manse and Caddie’s exjmlsion firom Milnwood. ‘Ill 
luck be in the graning corse o’ thee ! The prettiest lad in 
Clydesdale this day maun be a sufferer, and a’ for you and 
your daft Whiggery ! ’ 

‘ Gae wa’,’ replied Mause ; ‘ I trow ye are yet in the bonds of 
sin and in the gall of iniquity, to grudge your bonniest and 
best in the cause of Him that gave ye a’ ye hae. I promise I 
hae dune as muckle for Mr. Harry as I wad do for my ain ; for 
if Cuddie was found worthy to bear testimony in the Grass- 

market ’ >. > -1 1,. 

‘ And there s gude hope o t, said Alison, ‘ unless you and he 
chano’e your courses.’ 

‘imd if,’ continued Mause, disregarding the interruption 
‘the bloody Doegs and the flattering Ziphites were to seek 
to ensnare me iritli a proffer of his remission^ upon sinfal com- 
pliances, I wad persevere, natheless, in lifting my testimony 
against Popery, Prelacy, Antinomianism, Erastianism, Laps- 
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arianism, SublapsananisTn, and tlie sins and snares of tlie times ; 
I “wad cry as a woinan in labour against the Black Indulgence 
that has been a stumbling-block to professors ; I wad uplift my 
voice as a powerful preacher/ 

‘Hout tout, inither,’ cried Cuddie, interfering and dragging 
her off forcibly, ‘diima deave the gentlewoman wi' your testi- 
mony ! ye hae preached eneugh for sax days. Ye ])reacbed uS' 
out o’ our canny free-house and gude ]vale- 3 ’'ard, and out o’ this 
new city o’ refuge afore our hinder end was wcel hafted in it ; 
and ye hae preached Mr. Harry awa to the ])rison ; and ye hae 
preached twenty punds out o’ the Laird’s pocket t|jat he likes as 
ill to quit m’ ; and sae ye may baud sae for ae w'ee wliile, 
without preaching me up a ladder and down a tow. Sae come 
awa — come awa ; the family hae had enough o’ your testimony 
to mind it for ae while.’ 


So saying he dragged off Manse, the words ‘ Testimon)^ 
Lovenant, malignants, indulgence’ still thrilling upon her 
tongue, to make preparations for instantly renewing their travels 
in quest of an asylum. 

, ^5 crazy, crack-brained gowk that she is ! ’ exclaimed 

tne nousekeeper, as she saw them depart, ‘to set up to be sae 

the auld besom, and to bring sae 
muckle diskess on a douce quiet family ! If it hadna been that 
than half a gentlewoman by my station, I wad hae 
tned my ten nails in the wizen’d hide o’ her ! ’ 



CHAPTER IX 


I am a Fon of Mars, wlio have been in many •wars, 

An'l show my cuts and scars wherever I come ; 

This hero was for a wench, ami that other in n trench, 

When’ welcoming the French at the sound of the drum. 

Burks. 


‘ 1 V ON’T be too much cast do^ra,' said Sergeant Botliwell 

I 1 to bis prisoner as they jounieyed on towards the bead- 
jL^ quarters ; ‘ you are a smart prettj’- lad, and Avell con- 
nected; the worst that will happen Avill be strapping up for 
it, and that is many an honest fellPw’s lot, I tell you fairly 
your life ’s within the compass of the law', unless you make 
submission and get off by a round fine upon your uncle’s estate ; 
he can well afford it.’ 

‘ That vexes me more than the rest,’ said Henry, ' He parts 
w-ith his money with regret ; and, as he had no concern what- 
ever with my having given this person shelter for a night, I 
wish to Heaven, if I escape a capital punishment, that the 
penalty ma}' be of a kind I could bear in my own person,’ 

‘ Wliy, perhaps,’ said Bothwell, ‘they will propose to you to 
go into- one of the Scotch regiments^ that are serving abroad. 
It ’s no bad line of service ; if your friends are active, and there 
are any knocks going, you may soon get a commission.’ 

‘I am by no means sure,’ answered Morton, ‘that such a 
sentence is not the best thing that can happen to me ’ 

‘Why, then, you are no real Whig after all? ’said the 
sergeant. 

■I have hitherto meddled mth no party in the state,’ said 
Henry, but have remamed quietly at home; and somkimes 
I have had serious thoughts of joimng one of our foreign 

regiments. ° 

‘ Have yon V replied Bothwett 'my, I honour you for it ; 

I have served in the Scotoh French guards myself miny a loui 
day; it s the place for learning discipline, d— n me. They 
never mind wJiat you do when you are off duty; hut miss you 
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8^ if 

tlie roll-call, and see liow tlicy’il arrange 
old Captain Montgomep^ did n t make | hlid- 

tke arsenal in my steel back and breast, pkito-hlc ■ ^ 

piece, for six hours at once, under so burning . _ 

1 ^Yas baked like a turtle^ at 1 ort lloj'jd. 1 •' , should 

miss ans^Yering to Francis Stewart agiiin, 11'*^ y , atgciplinc 
leave my hand of cards upon the drum-head, 
is a capital thing.’ . „ , . , 

‘In other respects you liked the service? pi wassaih 
‘ Par excellence,’ said Bothivell ; ‘ women, ^viae, » 
all to be had for little but the asking *, and if you 
your conscience to let a fat priest think he has som .j. • 
convert you, gad he ’ll help you to these n will vou 

to gain a little ground in your good affection. ker 

" ■■ ■■ ■r-t’-- • •> gjvil ? 


what 


to gain a little ground in your good affection. 
find a crop-eared Whig parson ivill be so civil ? 

‘Why, nowhere, I agree with you,’ said Henry ; 

was your chief duty?’ ,, nfter 

‘ To guard the king’s person,’ said Bothwell, to 1 ^ 

the safety of Louis le Grand, my boy, and . ^nd 

take a turn among the Huguenots — Protestants, that 
there we had fine scope ; it brought my hand pretty _ ^ 

for the service in this country. But, come, as you are 
bon camerado, as the Spaniards say, I must put you , >g 
mth some of your old uncle’s broad-pieces. Ihis is 
law : we must not see a pretty fellow want if '«'e hav 
ourselves.’ 

Thus speaking, he pulled out his purse, took out some 
the contents, and offered them to Henry without _ 
them. Young Morton declined the favour ; und not juqg ^ 
prudent to acquaint the sergeant, notwithstanding his 
generosity, that he was actually in possession ot some ® i ’ 
he assured him he should have no difficulty in getting a supj. 
from his uncle. ^ gt; 

‘ W eh,’ said Bothwell, ‘ in that case these yellow rascals ^ 
serve to hahast my purse a little longer. I always ma 
rule never to quit the tavern — unless ordered on duty > 

my purse is so weighty that I can chuck it over the sipi'l % 
'^ken it is so light that the wind blows it back, then, bo . ^ 

saddle, we must fall on some way of replenishing, ^u , 
tower is that before us, rising so high upon the steep ba 
of the woods that surround it on every side ? ’ , ■ m;prs 

‘It is the Tower of Tillietudlem,’ said one of the .so 

^ See Throwing the Purse over the Gate. Note 14. 
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‘ Old Lady jNIargarct Bellcnden lives there. She ’s one of the 
best affected vomeii in the countrj’-, and one that’s a soldier’s 
Mend. When I was hurt by one of the d— d Whig dogs that 
shot at me from behind a fauld-dike, I la;y a mouth there, and 

would stand such another woimd to be in as good quarters 

_ > 


again 


aiii. 

‘ If that be the case,’ said Bothwell, ’ I will pay my respects 
to her as we pass, and request some refreslunent for men and 
horses ; I am as thirsty already as if I had drunk nothing at 
i^Iilnwood, But it is a good thing in these times,’ he continued, 
addressing himself to Heiiiy, ‘that the Icing’s soldier cannot 
pass a liouse without getting a refreshment. In such houses as 

'pjflie what d’ ye call it 1 you are served for love ; in the 

houses of the avowed fanatics you help yourself by force ; and 
among the moderate Presbyterians and other suspicious persons 
you are well treated from fear ; so your thirst is always quenched 
on some terms or other.’ 

‘And you propose,’ said Henry, anxiously, ‘to go upon that 
errand up to the Tower yonder V 

‘To be sure I do,’ answered Bothwell. ‘How should I be 
able to report favourably to my officers of the worthy lady’s 
sound principles unless I Icnow the taste of her sack, for sack 
she will produce, that I take for granted; it is the favourite 
consoler of your old dowager of quality, as small claret, is the 
potation of your country laird.’ 

‘ Then, for Heaven’s sake, said Henry, ‘if you are determined 
to go there, do not mention my name, or expose me to a family 
thfS) I am acquainted ivith. Let me be muffled up for the time 
in one of your soldier’s cloaks, and only mention me generally 
as a prisoner under your charge.’ ' , ■ 

‘With aU my heart,’ said Bothwell ; ‘ I promised to use you 
civilly, and I scorn to break my word. Here, Andrews, wrap 
a cloak round the prisoner, and do not mention his name nor 
where we caught him, unless you would have a trot on a horse 
of wood.’ ^ 

They were at this moment at an arched gateway, battle- 
mented and flanlced with turrets, one whereof was totally 
ruinous, excepting the lower story, which served as a cow-house 
to the peasant whose family inhabited the turret that remained 
entire. The gate had been broken down by Monk’s soldiers 
during the Civil War, and had never been replaced, therefore 
presented no obstacle to Bothwell and his party. The avenue, 

T See Wooden Mare. Note 15, 
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very stee}) and narrow, and causewayed witli large round stOiics, 
ascended the side of the precipitous hank in an ohlicpie and 
zigzag course, now showing, now hiding a view of the tower 
and its exterior bulwarks, which seemed to rise almost perj)cn- 
dicularly above their heads. The fragments of Gothic (fefences 
which it exhibited were upon such a scale of .strength as induced 
Bothwell to exclaim, ‘ It’s well this place Is in hone.st and loyal 
hands. Egad, if the eiieiu}'^ had it, a dozen of old Whigainore 
wives with their di.statfs might keep it against a troop of 
^agoons, at least if they had half the spunk of the old girl we 
left at Milnwood. Upon my life,’ he continued, a.s they came 
in front of the large double tower and its .surrounding defence.? 
and flankers, ‘it is a superb place, founded, say.s the w'orn 
inscription over the gate — unless the remnant of iny Latin has 
given me the slip —by Sir Balpli de Bellenden in 1350, a 
respectable antiquity. I must greet the old lady with due 
honour, though it should put me to the labour of recalling some 
or the compliments that I used to dabble in when I was wont to 
keep that sort of company.’ 

^ he thus communed with himself, the butler, who had recon- 
noitred the soldiers from an arrow-slit in 'the waU, announced to 
ms lady that a commanded party of dragooms, or, as he thought, 
waited at the gate wit! a prisoner under their 

said GudyiU, ‘and positive, that the sixth 
S is led, and the two dragoons 

J^ted S carabines out of their budgets, and 

nrisoTiprsPin thighs. It was aj’-e the way we guarded 

‘Kino-’s Great Marquis.’ 

freshinpflf lady; ‘probably in want of re- 

accoinmnfiafi^’ ^^1^® l^l’^eoi welcome, and let them he 

XrT^ provision and forage the Tower can 

and Tnanf^im tell my gentlewoman to bring my black scarf 
cannot show ih go down- myself to receive them ; _ one 

when thpv ^ Guards too much, respect in tunes 

' h^T Gu Jvfil iff T ’^oyal authority And d’ ye 

before *ifnny Dennison slip on her pearlings to walk 

and hid mv nl ^ j’ three women to walk behind ; 

Eullv a attend me instantly.’ 

Ladv attended according to her directions, 

with ffreaf In .sailed out into the courtyard of her 
the ffravp and dignity. Sergeant Bothwell saluted 

e grave and reverend lady of the manor with an assurance 
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whicli bad something of the light and careless address of the 
dissipated men of fashion in Charles the Second’s time, and ^d 
not at all savour of the awlcward or rude manners of a non- 
commissioned officer of dragoons. His language, as well as his 
manners, seemed also to he refined for the time and occasion ; 
though the truth was that, in the fluctuations of an ad- 
venturous and profligate life, Bothwell had sometimes kept 
companj'- much better suited to his ancestry than to his present 
situation of life. To the lady’s request to know whether she 
could he of service to them he answered, with a suitable how, 
‘That as they had to march some miles farther that night, 
they would he much accommodated hy permission to rest their 
horses for an hour before continuing their journey.’ 

‘With the greatest pleasure,’ answered Lady Margaret; 
‘and I trust that my people will see that neither horse nor 
men want suitable refreshment.’ 

‘We are well aware, madam,’ continued Bothwell, ‘that 
such has always been the reception, mthin the walls of Tillie- 
tudlem, of those who served the long.’ „ . „ , 

‘We have studied to discharge our duty faithfully and 
loyally on all occasions, sir,’ answered Lady Margaret, pleased 
with the compliment, ‘both to our monarchs and to their 
followers, particularly to their faithful soldiers. It is not long 
ago, and it probably has not escaped the recpUection of his 
sacred Majesty now on the throne, since he himself honoured 
Tny poor house with his presence, and breakfasted in a room in 
this castle, Mr. Sergeant, which my waiting-gentlewoman shall . 
show you : we still call it the King s roona. 

Bothwell had by this time dismounted his party and com- 
mitted the horses to the charge of one file and the prisoner to 
that of another ; so that he himself was at liberty to continue 
the conversation which the lady had so condescendingly opened. 

‘Since the King, my master, had the honour to expenence 
your hospitality, I cannot wonder that it is extended to those 
that serve him, and whose pnncipal ment is doing it mth 
fidelity. And yet I have a nearer relation to his Majesty than 

this coarse red coat would seem to indi^te. . 

‘ Indeed sir ^ Probably,’ said Lady Margaret, you have be- 

his b»seWd,tat ^hex to 

tote; a connexion through which I may claim kindred mth 
most of the best families in , Scotland, not, I believe, exclusive 
of that of Tillietudlem.’ 
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‘Sir!’ said tlie old lady, drawing herself up ■with dignity 
at hearing what she conceived an impertinent jest, ‘ I do not 
understand you.’ 

^ It’s but a foolish subject for one in iny situation to talk of, 
madam,’ answered the troox)er ; ‘ hut you must have heard of 
the history and misfortunes of my grandfather Francis Stewart, 
to whom James L, his cousin-german, gave the title of Bothwell, 
as my comrades give me the nickname. It was not in the long- 
run more advantegeous to him than it is to me.’ 

‘ Indeed 1 ’ said Lady Margaret, with nmch sympathy and 
surprise. ‘I have indeed always understood that the grancl- 

necessitous circumstance.s, but I 
^hould never have expected to see him so low in the service- 

With such connexions, what ill-fortune could have reduced 
you ’ 


ordinary course, x ucuvivu, 
said LothweU, interrupting and anticipating the question. ‘ J 
nave had my moments of good luck like my neighbours, hav( 
ru^ my bottle -with Rochester, thrown a merry main wit 
ucldngham, and fought at Tangiers side by side 171111 >Shefiiek 
^ never lasted ; I could not make useful friends or 

Tip f 1 I wns not sulBciently aware 

x-L some bitterness, ‘how much the descendar 

the V honoured by being admitted hit 

tde convivialities of Wilmot and Villiers ’ 

so nrnnprm?! fnendn, Mr. Stewart, your relations hen 

‘ m powerful r 

them mTxrpf sergeant, ‘ I believe some ( 
able shot • qnmTf gamekeeper, for I am a tolei 

bravo for^T on would have entertained me, as the: 

one who dprf n liere and there we 

madlme hk ^as not to be had, would hai 

wine But T rln since I can drink my three bottles c 

between service and servic 
most creditablp prefer that of my cousin Charles as tb 

IT T n • . . _ * • 


vji buem an, 

the hyery far from splendid.’ - * 

‘ Why do%ou S H scandal 1 ’ said Lady Margai 

but be surnn-<Ji?+ ^ sacred Majesty ? He cam 

‘ I a scion of his august family^ 

am but a blunt interrupted the sergeant, 

say, his most saPri^M’ yon mil excuse me whe 

ed Majesty is more busy in grafting scions 
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his o\ni than with nourishing those which were planted by his 
grandfather’s grandfather.’ 

‘Well, Mr, Stewart, said Lady Margaret, _ ‘one thing you 
must promise me, remain at Tillietudlem to-night ; to-morrow 
I expect your commanding officer, the gaUant GlaVerhouse, to 
whom king and coimtry are so much obliged for his exertions 
against those who would turn the w'orld upside down. I will 
speak to hhu on the subject of your speedy promotion ; and I 
am certain he feels too much both what is due to the blood 
which is in your veins, and to the request of a lady so highly 
distinguished as myself by his most sacred Majesty, not to make 
better provision for you than 3 mu have yet received.’ 

‘ I am much obliged to your ladysmp, and I certainly will 
remain here with my prisoner since you request it, especially 
as it will be the earliest way of presentmg him to Colonel 
Grahame and obtaining his ultimate orders about the young 
spark.’ 

‘ Who is your prisoner, pray you ? ’ said Lady Margaret. 

‘A young fellow of rather the better class in this neighbour- 
hood, who has been so incautious as to give countenance to one 
of the murderers of the primate, and to facilitate the dog’s 
escape,’ 

‘ 0, fie upon him ! ’ said Lady Margaret ; ‘ I am but too apt 
to forgive the injuries I have received at the hands of these 
rogues, though some of them, Mr. Stewart, are of a kind not 
like to be forgotten ; but those who would abet the perpetrators 
of so cruel and deliberate a homicide on a single man, an old 
man, and a man of the Archbishop’s sacred profession — 0 fie 
upon Tiim ! If you wish to make him secure with little trouble 
to jmur people, I will cause Harrison or Gudyill look for the 
key of our pi^ or principal dungeon. It has not been open 
since the week after the victory of Kilsyth, when my poor. Sir 
Arthur Bellenden put twenty Whigs into it ; but it is not more 
than two stories beneath ground, so it cannot be unwholesome, 
especially as I rather believe there is somewhere an opening to 
the outer air.’ 

‘ I beg your pardon, madam,’ answered the sergeant ; ‘ I 
daresay the dungeon is a most admirable one; But, I have 
promised to be civil to the lad, and I will take care he is 
watched so as to render escape impossible. I ’ll set those to 
look after him shall keep him as fast as if his legs were in the 
boots, or his fingers in the thumbikins.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Stewart,’ rejoined the lady, ‘you best Imow your 



CHAPTEU X 


Did I but purpose to embark with tlicc 
On the smootli surface of n summer sea, 

And would forsake the skiff and make the shore 
When the winds whistle and the tcmjwsts roar ? 

Pnion. 


W HILE Lady Margaret held, witli the high-descended 
sergeant of dragoons, the conference ■which we hate 
detailed in the preceding pages, her grand-danghter, 
“partaking in a less degree her ladyship’s enthusiasm for all who 
were sprung of the blood royal, did not honour Sergeant Botli- 
well ■with more attention than a single glance, which showed her 
a tall powerful person and a set of hardy weatherbeaten features, 
to which pride and dissipation had gi^ven an air where discontent 
nungled with the recldess gaiety of desperation. The other sol- 
diers offered still less to detach her consideration j but from the 
prisoner, muffled and disguised as he was, she found it impossible 
to "mthdraw her eyes. Yet she blamed herself for indulging e 
curiosity which seemed obviously to nive pain to him who was 
its object. to 1 

^ ‘ I ■wish, she said to J enny Dennison, who was the imme- 
diate attendant on her person — ‘ I wish we Imew who that poor 
fellow is. 



woman : 

and no sae stout. 

‘ Yet, continued Miss EeUenden, ‘ it maybe some poor neigh- 
bour for whom w'e might have cause to interest ourselves.’ 

the enterprising Jenny, ‘h 
’ gers weie anes settled and at leisure, for I ken ane o 
em ve^ wee ^the best-looking and the youngest o’ them- 
you Ipiow all the idle young fellows about the 
cou^ry, answered her mistress. ^ 

+bf.+ 1 +-u^’ o’ my acquaintance as 

that, answered the fUle-de-chumbre. ‘To be sure, folk canna 
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lielp kenning the folk by head-mark that they see aye glowring 
and looldng at them^ at kirk and market ; but I ken few lads 
to speak to unless it he them o’ the family, and the three 
Steinsons and Tam Rand, and the j'oung miller, and the five 
Howisons in Nethersheils, and lang Tam Gilry, and ’ 

‘ Pray cut short a list of exceptions which threatens to he a 
long one, and tell me how 3 ^ou come to know this young soldier,’ 
said Miss Bellenden. 

‘ Lord, Miss Edith, it ’s Tam HaUiday, Trooper Tam, as they 
ca’ him, that was wounded by the hill-folk at the conventicle 
at Outerside Muir, and lay here while he was under cure. I 
can ask him onything, and Tam wiU no refuse to answer me, 
I ’ll he caution for him.’ 

‘Try, then,’ said Miss Edith, ‘if you can find an opportunity 
fo ask him the name of his prisoner, and come to my room and 
tell me what he sa 3 '^s.' 

Jenny Dennison proceeded on her errand, but soon returned 
;vith such a face of surprise and dismay as evinced a deep 
interest in the fate of the prisoner. 

‘ "What is the matter ? ’ said Edith, anxiously ; ‘ does it prove 
to he Cuddie, after aU, poor fellow 1 ’ 

‘ Cuddie, Miss Edith ! Na ! na ! it ’s nae Cuddie,’ blubbered 
out the faithful fllU-de-cliambre, sensible of the pain which her 
news were about to inflict on her young mistress. ‘ 0 dear. 
Miss Edith, it’s 3 mung Milnwood himsell!’ 

‘Young Milnwood!’ exclaimed Edith, aghast in her turn; 
‘it is impossible — totally impossible ! His uncle attends the 
clerg 3 Tnan indulged by law, and has no connexion whatever 
with the refi:actory people ; and he himself has never interfered 
in this unhappy dissension. He must be totally innocent, 
unless he has been standing up for some invaded right.’ 

‘ 0, my dear Miss Edith,’ said her attendant, ‘ these are not 
da 3 ^s to ask what ’s right or what ’s wrang ; if he were as innocent 
as the new-born infant, they would find some way of making 
him guilty if they liked ; but Tam HaUiday says it wiU touch 
his life, for he has been resetting ane o’ the Fife gentlemen 
that killed that auld carty of an archbishop.’ 

‘ His life 1 ’ exclaimed Edith, starting hastily up, and speaking 
■with a hurried and tremulous accent; ‘they cannot, they shaU 
not ; I wiU speak for him ; they shall not hurt him I ’ 

‘6, my dear young ledd}^, thinlc on your grandmother; 
think on the danger and the difficulty,’ added Jenny ; ‘for he ’s 
kept under close confinement tiU Claverhouse comes up in the 
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ovm duty. I heartily wish you good evening, and cowmit 
to the care of my steward, Hamson. I would ash you to keep 

ourselves company, hut a — a. — a ' 

‘ 0, madam, it requires no n])o]ogy ; I am sensible the coa^c 

redcoat of King Charles II. does''Hnd ought to annihilate the 

privileges of the red blood of King James V.' 

‘Not with me, I do assure you, iVIr. 8tcwart; you do me 
injustice if you think so. I will speak to your olticcr to-mormu ; 
and I trust you shall soon find youinelf in a rank where there 
shall be no anomalies to be reconciled.' . , 

‘ I believe, madam,' said Bothwcll, ‘ your goodness^ will pQ 
itself deceived; but I am obliged to you for your intention, 
and, at all events, I will have a merr}' night with Mr. Harri- 
son.’ 

Lady Margaret took a ceremonious leave, with all the respect 
winch she owed to royal blood, even when flovnng in the vei^ 
of a sergeant of the Life Guards, again assuring Mr. Stewart 
that whatever was in the Tower of TiUietudlem was heartily at 
bis service and that of his attendants. 

oergeant Bothwell did not fail to take the lady at her "'^orih 
and readily^ forgot the height from which liis family had 
aes^nd^ m a joyous carousal, during which Mr. Harrison 
exerted ^self to produce the best wine in the cellar, and to 
^ guest to he merry by that seducing example 

conviviality, goes farther than precept. Old 
associated himself with a partj^ so much to his taste, 
pretty much as Davy, in the Second Part of H€ 7 iry tie Fourth 
S ^^•'5 Piaster, Justice Shallow. He ran 

of hrealdng his neck to rpsack 
^0 boasted, only to himself, 

^f'ould, during his superintendence, 

friend. ^ bottle of its contents to any one but a real long s 

at' ¥’'0’’ said the butler, seating himself 
BothweH’s being somewhat overawed ¥ 

at ellZf hitching his seat half a yard nearer 

havea WfVp ‘my leddy was importunate to 

little) • but T rV ^orgundy (here he advanced his seat a 
him.^'l ialouJ?v how it was, Mr. Stewart, I misdoubted 

“ to be ae W.tp 


SUJ 
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canid.’ Witli tills witty oliservation, lie completed his first 
parallel, and commenced a zigzag after the manner of an ex- 
perienced engineer, in order to continue his approaches to the 
table. ‘Sae, sir, the faster my leddy cried, “Burgundy to his 
Grace — the auld Burgundy — the choice Burgundy — the Bur- 
gundy that came oiver in the thirl^’'-nine,” the mair did I say 
to inysell, “ Beil a drap gangs doini his hause unless I was mair 
sensible o’ his principles : sack and claret may serve him.” Na, 
na, gentlemen, as lang ns I hae the trust o’ butler in this house 
o’ Tillietudlem, I ’ll talc it upon me to see that nae disloyal or 
doubtfu’ person is the better o’ our binns. But when I can find 
a true friend to the Icing and his cause, and a moderate episco- 
pacy ; when I find a man, as I sa}’’, that ivill stand by Church 
and Croivn as I did m5'-sell in m}"- master’s life, and all through 
Montrose’s time, I thinlc there ’s naething in the cellar ower 
gude to be spared on him.’ 

By this time he had completed a lodgment in the body of the 
place, or, in other words, advanced his seat close to the table. 

‘And now,^ Mr. Francis Stewart of Both well, I have the 
honour to drink your gude health and a commission t’ ye, and 
much luck may ye have in raldng this country clear o’ Whigs 
and Roundheads, fanatics and Covenanters.’ 

Bothwell, who, it_ may well be believed, had long ceased to 
be very scrupulous in pouit of society, which he regulated more 
by his convenience and station in life than his ancestry, 
readily^ answered the butler’s pledge, acicnowledging, at the 
same time, the excellence of the wine ; and Mr. Gudyill, thus 
adopted a regular member of the company, continued to furnish 
them with the means of mirth until an early hour in the next 
morning. 
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ready — present — iuu — . .m] 
Macbriar that never understood a single qiiption they pat tiu 

him, and sae lost his life for lack o’ hearing.’ . 

‘Jenny,’ said the young ladjq ‘if he ^lonld .V 

■with him. There is no time to talk of danger or dimcnlty , 
will put on a plaid and slij) domi with you to the place 
they have kept him ; I will throw myself at the feet 01 ^t 1 
sentinel and entreat him, as he has a soul to he saved-——- 
‘ Eh, guide us 1 ’ interrupted the maid, ‘ our young ledcly a 
the feet 0’ Trooper Tain, and sjieaking to him about his sou , 
when the puir chield hardly kens whether he has ane or no, 
unless that he whiles swears by it \ That will never do ; but 
what maun he maun he, and I ’ll never desert a true-love cause. 
And sae if ye maun see young Milnwood, though I ken nae 
gndeitwill do hut to make haitli your hearts the sairer, 1 li 
e’en tak the risk o’t, and try to manage Tam Halliday. ^Eut ye 
maun let me hae my ain gate and no speak ae word ; he s keep- 
ing guard o’er Milnwood in the easter round of the Tower. 

‘Go, go, fetch me a plaid,’ said Edith. ‘ Let me but see 
him, and I will find some remedy for his danger. Haste ye, 
Jenny, as ever ye hope to have good at my hands.’ ^ , 

Jenny hastened, and soon returned with a plaid, in which 
Edith muffled herself so as completely to screen her face, and 
in part to disguise her person. This was a mode of arranging the 
plaid very common among the ladies of that century and 
the earlier part of the succeeding one ; so much so, indeed, that 
the venerable sages of the Kirk, conceiving that the mode 
tempting facilities for intrigue, directed more than one^ act 01 
Assembly against this use of the mantle. But fashion, as 
usual, proved too strong for authority, and while plaids con- 
tmued to be worn, women of all ranks occasionally employeu 
them as a sort of muffler or veil,^ Her face and figure thus 
concealed, Edith, holding by her attendant’s arm, hastened with 
to the place of Morton’s confinement. 

_ inis was a small study or closet in one of the turrets, 
mg upon a gallery in which the sentinel was pacing to and fro > 
tor feergeant Bothwell, scrupulous in observing his word, and 
pernaps touched with some compassion for the prisoner’s youtii 

waived the indignity of putting his 
guard into th e same apartment with him. HaUiday, therefore, 

* See Concealing the Face. Note 16. 
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with his carabine on his arm, walked np and down the gallery, 
occasionally solacing himself with a draught of ale, a huge 
flagon of which stood upon the table at one end of the apart- 
ment, and at other times humming the lively Scottish air — 

‘ Between Saint Johnstone and Bonny Dundee, 

I ’ll gar ye be fain to follow me.’ 

Jenny Dennison cautioned her mistress once more to let her 
take her own way. 

‘ I can manage the trooper weel enough,’ she said, ‘ for as 
rough as he is ; I ken their nature weel ; but ye maunna say a 
single word.’ 

She accordingly opened the door of the gallery just as the 
sentinel had turned his back irom it, and taking up the tune 
which he hummed, she sung in a coquettish tone of rustic 
raillery — 

‘ If I were to follow a poor sodger lad, 

My friends wad he angry, my minnie he mad ; 

A Iriird, or a lord, they were fitter for me, 

Sae I ’ll never be fain to follow thee.’ 

* A fe.ir challenge, by Jove,’ cried the sentinel, turning round, 

‘ and from two at once. But it ’s not easy to bang the soldier 
with bis bandoleers ’ ; then taking up the song where the damsel 
had stopt — 

‘ To follow me ye weel may be glad, 

A share of my supper, a share of my bed, 

To the sound of the drum to range fearless and free, • 

I ’ll gar ye be fain to follow me. 

Gome, my pretty lass, and Idss me for my song.’ 

‘ I should not have thought of that, Mr. Halliday,’ answered 
Jeimy with a look and tone expressing just the necessary degree 
of contempt at the proposal, ‘ and, I’se assure ye, ye ’U hae but 
little o’ my company unless ye show gentler havings. Itwasna 
to hear lhat sort o’ nonsense that brought me here wi’ my 
friend, and ye should think shame o’ yoursell, ’at should ye.’ 

‘ Umph ! and what sort of nonsense did bring you here then, 
Mrs. Dennison ? ’ , ’ 

‘My kinswoman has some particular business with your 
prisoner, young Mr. Harry Morton, and I am come wi’ her to 
speak till him.' 

‘ The devil you are ! ’ answered the sentmel j ‘ and pray, Mrs. 
Dennison, how do your kinswoman and you propose to get in ? 
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morning, and if be doesna gie liiin full satisfaction, Tam Halli- 
day says there -will be brief \vaTk wi’bim. Kneel down — inak 
ready present — fire — just as they did wi’ auld deaf John 
Macbriar that never understood a single question they pat till 
him, and sae lost bis life for lack o’ bearing.’ 

‘Jenny,’ said the young lady, ‘if lie snould die I null die 
with him. There is no time to talk of danger or difficulty ; I 
will put on a plaid and slip down with you to the place wlierc 
they have kept him ; I will throw myself at the feet of the 

sentinel and entreat him, as he has a soul to be saved ’ 

‘Eh, guide us!’ interrupted the maid, ‘our young Icddy at 
tlm feet o’ Trooper Tam, and speaking to him about his soul, 
when the puir chield hardl}’; kens whetlier lie has ane or no, 
unless that he whiles swears b}^ it 1 Tliat will never do ; but 
what maun be maun be, and I ’ll never desert a true-love cause. 
And sae if ye maun see 3 mung Milnwood, though I ken nae 
gude it wffi do but to make baith your hearts the sairer, I’ll 
e en tak the nsk o t, and tr}^ to manage Tam HaUiday. But ye 
maun let me hae my ain gate and no speak ae word : he ’s keep- 
ing guard 0 er Milnwood in the easier round of the Tower.’ 

ViiTT. m ^ plaid,’ said Edith. ‘Let me but see 

^ ^®“iedy for his danger. Haste ye, 

l^^ve good at my hands.’ 

Edith^nfflST^’ returned with a plaid, in which 

in-narttn rlkm^^^if^^ completely to screen her face, and 

nlaifl vpnr n person. This was a mode of arranging the 

the earliCT ladies of that century and 

the Venera l^p qp ^acc^ding one; so much so, indeed, that 
temntinff conceiving that the mode gave 

Assemb^ ao-p' ^ritngue, directed more than one act of 

tuftovTSf* “^^tle. But fashion, as 

tinned^ V.p -nrn° authority, and while plaids con- 

them as a sn-H- ^romen of all ranlcs occasionally employed 

coSaled Erl?ht Her face and i5gure thus 

tremblina’ sIptiq + attendant’s arm, hastened with 

S 4s p ^ IjHce of Morton’s confinement, 
ing unon a frail pi-, ?r closet in one of the turrets, bpen- 

for Sergeant En+k sentinel was pacing to and iro ; 

perhapf touched in observing his word, and 

and genteel flpniPP ^ ®°rQe compassion for the prisoner’s^ youth 
guard into the <?« waived the indignity of putting his 

— ^ apartment with him. Halliday, therefore, 

See Concealing the Face. Note 16. 
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mony honest folk. He can hit a mark hrawly ; he was third 
at the popinjay ; and he 's as true of his promise as of ee and 
hand, though he disna mak sic a phrase about it as some 
acquaintance o’ yours. But it ’s a’ ane to me. Come, cousin, 
we ’U awa’.’ 

‘ Stay, Jenny ; d — n me, if I hang fire more than another 
when I have said a thing,’ said the soldier, in a hesitating tone. 
‘ Where is the sergeant 1 ’ 

‘Drinking and driving ower,’ quoth Jenny, ‘wi’ the steward 
and John Gudyill’ 

‘So, so, he’s safe enough; and where are my comrades?’ 
asked HaUiday. 

‘ Birling the brown bowl wi’ the fowler and the falconer and 
some o’ the serving folk.’ 

‘ Have they plenty of ale ? ’ 

‘ Sax gallons as gude as e’er was masked,’ said the maid. 

‘Well, then, my pretty Jenny,’ said the relenting sentinel, 
‘they are fast till the hour of relieving guard, and perhaps 
something later ; and so if you will promise to come alone the 
next time ’ 

‘Maybe I will and maybe I winna,’ said Jenny; ‘but if ye 
get the dollar, ye ’ll like that just as week’ 

‘ I ’ll be d — ^n’d if I do,’ said HaUiday, taking the money, 
however ; ‘ but it ’s always something for my risk, for if 
Claverhouse hears what I have done he wiU build me a horse 
as high as the Tower of Tillietudlem. But every one in the 
regiment takes what they can come by; I am sure Bothwell 
and his blood royal shows us a good example. And if -I were 
trusting to you, you little jilting devil, I should lose both pains 
and powder ; whereas this feUow,’ looldng at the piece, ‘ will be 
good as far as he goes.^ So, come, there is the door open for 
you ; do not stay groaning and praying with the young Whig 
now, but be ready, when I caU at the door, to start as if they 
were sounding “ Horse and away.” ’ 

So speaking, HaUiday unlocked^ the door of the closet, 
admitted Jenny and her pretended kmswoman, locked it behind 
them, and hastily reassumed the indifferent measured step and 
time-kiUing whistle of a sentinel upon his regular duty. . , 

The door, which slowly opened, discovered Morton, with both 
arms reclined upon a table, and his head resting upon them in 
a posture of deep dejection. He raised his face as the door 
opened, and perceiving the female figures which it admitted, 
started up in great surprise. Edith, us if modesty, had quelled 
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You are rather too plump to "whisk through a keyhole, and 
opening the door is a thing not to be spoke of.’ 

‘ It ’s no a thing to be spoken o’, but a thing to be dune,’ 
replied the persevering damsel. 

‘We ’ll see about that, my bonny Jenny ’ ; and the soldier re- 
sumed his march, humming as he walked to and fro along the 
gallery — 

‘ Keek ioto the draw-well, 

Janet, Janet, 

Then ye ’ll see your bonny sell, 

My jo Janet.’ 


‘ So ye ’re no thinldng to let us in, Mr. Halliday ? Weel, weel ; 
gude e’en Ip you ; ye hae seen the last o’ me, and o’ this bonny 
die too,’ said J enny, holding between her finger and thumb a 
splendid silver dollar. 

‘Give him gold, give him gold,’ whispered the agitated 
young lady. 

« r gude for the like o’ him,’ replied Jenny, 

that msna care for the bhnk o’ a bonny lassie’s ee ; and what ’s 
waur, he wad think there was something mair in ’t than a kins- 
woman 0 mine. My certy ! siller ’s no sae plenty wi’ us, let 
alane gowd.’ Having addressed this advice aside to her 
mistress, she raised her voice, and said, ‘ My cousin winna stay, 
Halliday ; sae, if ye please, gude e’en t’ ye.’ 
Halt a bit — halt a hit,’ said the trooper ; ‘ rein up and 
parley, Jenny. If I let your Idnswoman in to speak to my 
prisoner, yon must stay here and keep me company till she 
agam, and then we ’ll all be well pleased, you know.’ 
ine fiend be in my feet then,’ said Jenny ; ‘ d’ ye think my 
unswoman and me are gaun to lose our gude name wi’ crack- 
ing eiavers wi the Idee o’ you or your prisoner either, without 
by to see fair play? Hegh, hegh, sirs, to see sic a 
mnerence betwep folks’ promises and performance ! Ye were 
ye -mUmg^ to slight puir Cuddie 3 but an I had asked him to 
^ though it had been to cost his hanging, 

be wadna hae stude twice about it.’ 

^ Guddie ! ’ retorted the dragoon, ‘ he ’ll be hanged in 
^ I saw him to-day at Milnwood with 

waq fn b — ^ of a mother, and if I had thought I 

liini n-n I would have brought 

‘ V/wr horse s tail 3 we had law enough to hear us out.’ 
at —very weel. See if Cuddie winna hae a lang shot 

' 0 thae days, if ye gar him tak the muir wi’ sae 
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kinsuwij, ^y^iin^voo^l, I'o of no use? are tliere no means'? and 
wluvt is likely to be the event'?’ 

‘ Be vliut il \\'il!,’ answered Hcniy^ contriving to make him- 
self master of the liand that had escaped from him, but wliich 
was now again abandoned to his clasp — ‘ bo what it will, it is 
to me from this moment the most w'cleome incident of a "U'eaTy 
life. To 3*011, <lc-^ircst. Kdith — forgive me, I should have said 
^iiss Bcliendcn, but misfortune claims strange privileges, — to 
you I liave owed the few hapj)}’^ moments which have gilded a 
gloomy existence ; and if I am now to jay it down, the recollec- 
tion of this honour will he my happiness in the last hour of 
snficring.’ 

‘But is it even thus, Mr. Morton?’ said Miss BcUendeu. 

‘ Have you, who used to mix so little in these unhappy feuds, 
become so suddenly and deeply implicated that nothing short 

of ’ Slic paused, u nablc to bring out the word which should 

have come next. 

‘ Nothing short of my life, you would say ?’ replied Morton, 
in a calm hut melancholy tone ; ‘ I believe that will be entirely 
in the bosoms of my judges. My guards spoke of a possibility 
of exchanging the penalty for entiy into foreign service. I 
thought I could have embraced the alternative ; and yet, Miss 
Bellcndcn, since I have seen you once more I feel that exile 
would be more galling than death.’ 

‘And is it tlien tnie,’ said Edith, ‘that 3’’ou have been so 
desperately rash us to entertain communication with any of 
those cruel wretches -who assassinated the primate ? ’ 

‘ I knew not even that such a crime had been committed,’ 
replied Morton, ‘ when I gave unhappily a night’s lodging and 
concealment to one of those rash and cruel men, the ancient 
friend and comrade of my father. But my ignorance -will avail 
me little ; for who, Miss Bellcndcn, save you will believe it ? 
And what is worse, _ I am at least uncertain whether, even if 
I had kii0}vn the crime, I could have brought my mind, under 
all the circumstances, to refuse a temporary refoge to the 
fugitive.’ 

‘And by whom,’ said Edith, anxiously, ‘or under what 
authority will the investigation of your conduct take place ? ’ 

' ‘Under that of Colonel Grahame of Claverhouse, I am given 
to understand,’ said Morton ; ‘one of the military commission 
to whom it has pleased our Mng, our privy council, and our 
parliament, that used to be more tenacious of our liberties to 
commit the sole charge of our goods and of our lives.’ ■ ’ 

Vor/.vi. — T 
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‘ To Claverhouse ? ’ said Edith, faintly ; ‘ merciful Heaven, 
you are lost ere you are tried ! He wrote to my grandmother 
that he was to he here to-morrow morning on his road to the 
head of the county, where some desperate men, animated hy 
the presence of two or three of the actors in the primate’s 
murder, are said to have assembled for the purpose of maldng a 
stand against the government. His expressions made me shud- 
der even when I could not guess that-— that — a friend ’ 

‘Do not be too much alarmed on my account, my dearest 
Edith,’ said Henry, as he supported her in Ins arms ; ‘ Claver- 
house, though stern and relentless, is, by all accounts, brave, 
fair, and honourable. I am a soldier’s son, and will plead my 
cause like a soldier. He will perhaps listen more favourably 
to a blunt and unvarnished defence than a truckling and time- 
serving judge might do. And, indeed, in a time when justice 
is in all its branches so completely corrupted, I would rather 
lose my life by open military violence than be conjured out of 
it by the hocus-pocus of some arbitrary lawyer, who lends the 
knowledge he has of the statutes, made for our protection, to 
ivrest them to our destruction.’ 

plead your cause 

^th Cmverhousy ! ’ sighed Edith ; ‘ root and branch-work is 
the mildest of his expressions. . The unhappy primate was his 

early patron. “No excuse, no subterfuge,” 
said his letter, “ shall save either those connected with the deed, 
or such as have given them countenance and shelter, from the 
ample and bitter penalty of the law, until I shaU have taken 
as inany lives in vengeance of this atrocious murder as the old 
man had ^ey hairs upon his venerable head.” There is neither 
ruth nor favour to be found with him.’ 

emy Dennison, who had hitherto remained silent, now ven- 
^ed, in the extremity of distress which the lovers felt, but for 
adV ^^®y unable to devise a remedy, to offer her own 


nromkfx H them aff in the dark comer if he 

whn i'q ™^y P^-st Tam Hallid 

to set ^ ^ canny wi 

to voar Tower, and your leddyship will gang quiei 

on his hat mysell in his grey cloak and I 

I’ll crv prisoner tin the coast’s clear, and th 

t cry in Tam Halliday and gar him let me out.’ 


♦ 
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‘Let you out ! ’ said Morton ; ' they R make your He answer 

1 •. ) Tpiniv ‘Tam daurna tell he let ony- 

body Hfc Ms ain Lto .and I ’ll gar him find some other gate 

to amount for the escape. sentinel, suddenly , opening 

„ L,,toent Vi am half blind I am not deaf, 
the door of the apai , pscawe ouite so loud if you expect 
and you ^^ould not nlan " Janet-mLoh. troop, 

to go through ^ you, madam kinswoman ; 

ciuick tnne --trot.d jme^ough . 

I won t 0 j jjsake a clear garrison j so beat a 

SO rascally a tncK, guard. 

•" Dtone“^3 Motofvery anxiously, ‘ you wiU not mention 
‘I hope, f^nod friend, and trust to my honour to 

this circumstance, ? . i the secret. If you over- 

aclcnowledge \ ^st have observed that we did 

Slc™;tT“ ilS. ?he hasty proposal made by this 

goo^natured rirl.’ ted ^ , 3^^ Halli^y. ' As 

‘Oh, it is and I scorn to hear malice or teU 

for the rest, I ^ f . ^^t no thanks to that little jiltmg 

D^nfaV Vo Verves a tight skeining for trying 
t^tdSnS lad Mto a sm^^. i-t because L was so silly 

as to like wtei means of justification than the iMt 

Jenny had no ^rtter mean^_ ^ain : she 

apology to to her face, sobbed with great vehe- 

pressed her managed, as Halliday might have 

« rhfmVns woVerfiiUy well , 

said, to go tPro g d soldier, somewhat molhfied^ if 
‘ And , . . „„„ gg,y it in two minutes and let me see 

you have an^hing ay, Y ^ i^,. i^^^Q j^ig drunken 

b KaKhe -V'half an hour too soon, it will be a 

black ^’i®^^®®|£v®.vvSspered Morton, assuming a firmness he 

was far from posse | ^ endurance since you are interested 
• fate i i‘Q»^^:^ghVl“tnight! Do not remain here tiU yon 

are discovered. ^pgisnied her to her attendant, by whom 
sb^^wi^P^tly led and partly supported out of the apart- 
ment. 
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‘Every one has his taste, to he sure,’ said Halliday ; ‘hut 
d — Ti me if I would have vexed so sweet a girl as that is for all 
the 'WTiigs that ever swore the Covenant.’ 

When Edith had regained lier apartment she gave way 
to a hurst of grief which alanned Jenny Dennison, who 
hastened to administer such scraps of consolation as occurred 
to her. 

‘ Dinna vex yourseU sae muckle, Miss Edith,’ said that faith- 
ful attendant; ‘wha kens what may happen to help young 
Milnwood 1 He ’s a hrave lad and a honii}’’, and a gentleman of 
a good fortune, and they "winna string the like c^him up as 
they do the_ puir Whig bodies that they catch in the muirs like 
straps o’ onions. Mayhe his uncle will bring him aflf, or maybe 
your ain grand-uncle wll speak a glide word for him ; he ’s weel 
acguent wi’ a’ the red-coat gentlemen.’ 

‘You are right, Jenny — you are right,’ said Edith, recovering 
herself from the stupor into which she had sunk; ‘this is no 
time for despair, but for exertion. You must find some one to 
ride this very night to my uncle’s with a letter.’ 

'To Chamwood, madam 1 It’s unco late, and it’s sax miles 
an a bittock doun the water ; I doubt if we can find man and 
horse the night, mair especially as they hae mounted a sentinel 
before the gate. Puir Guddie ! he ’s gane, puir fallow, that wad 
hae dune aught in the w’^arld I bade him, and ne’er asked a 
reason ; an’ I ’ve had nae time to draw up wi’ the new pleugh-lad 
yet; forbye that, they say he’s gaun to be married to Meg 
Mu^eson, ill-faur’d cuttie as she is.’ 

You must find some one to go, Jenny ; life and death depend 
upon it.’ b j j } 


linrlTr +Tr* 1 ^ ~ — II metju a 

u I lane in the muirs. I wadna stand for the walk: 
‘Tq miles by moonlight weel eneugh.’ 

e. think of that, for money or favou 

‘ I ’ asked Edith in great anxiety. 

‘un 1 p< 5 c a moment’s consideratio: 

thoup-li ’o ^ ; and he ’ll maybe no ken the wa; 

miniftliP sae difficult to hit if he keep the horse-road ar 
the WhnTYiloV Cappercleugh, and dinna drown himsell i 

kim pule, or fa’ ower the scaur at the Deil’s Loaniuj 
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or miss ony o’ the Idttle steps at the Pass o’ Walkwary, or be 
carried to the hills by the Whigs, or he taen to the tolbooth by 
the redcoats.’ 

‘All ventures must be run,’ said Edith, cutting short the 
list of chances against Goose Gibbie’s safe arrival at the end of 
his pilgrimage — ‘ all risks must be run, unless yon can find a 
better messenger. Go, bid the boy get ready, and get him out 
of the Tower as secretly as you can. If he meets any one, let 
hi-m say he is carrying a letter to Major Bellenden of Chamwqod, 
but mthout mentioning any names.’ 

‘I understand, madam,’ said Jenny Dennison. ‘I warrant 
the caUant wiU do weel enough, and Tib the hen-wife will tak 
care o’ the geese for a word o’ my mouth ; and I ’ll tell Gibbie 
your leddysMp ^viU mak his peace wi’ Lady Margaret, and we ’U 
gie him a doUan’ 

‘ Two if he does his errand well,’ said Edith. 

Jenny departed to rouse Goose Gibbie out of his slumbers, 
to which he was usually consigned at sundown or shortly after, 
he keeping the hours of the birds under his charge. During 
her absence Edith took her writing materials and prepared 
against her return the following letter, superscribed — 

For the hands of Major BeUenden of Charnwood, my much 
honoured uncle, These ; 

‘ My dear Uncle — This will serve to inform you I am desirous 
to know how your gout is, as we did not see you at the wappen- 
schaw, which made both my grandmother and myself very 
uneasy. And if it wiU permit you to travel, we shall be happy 
to see you at our poor house to-morrow at the hour of break- 
fast, as Colonel Grahame of Claverhouse is to pass this way 
on his march, and we would -willingly have your assistance to 
receive and entertain a military man of such distinction, who 
probably ^viU not be much delighted with the company of 
women. Also, my dear uncle, I pray you to let Mrs. Oare- 
for’t, your housekeeper, send me my double-trimmed paduasoy 
with the hanging sleeves, -which she wiU find in the third 
drawer of the walnut press in the green room, which you are 
so kind as to call mine. Also, my dear uncle, I pray you to 
send me the second volume of the Grand Gyrus, as I have 
only read as far as the imprisonment of Philidaspes upon the 
seven hundredth and thirty-third page; but, above all, I 
entreat you to come to us to-morrow before eight of the clock, 
which, as your pacing nag is so good, you may well do with- 
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out rising before your usual bour._ So, pra 3 dng to God to 
preserve your bealtb, I rest your dutiful and loving niece, 

Edith Bellehdbn. 


• ‘ Postscriptvm. — A party of soldiers have last night brought 
your friend, young Mr. Henry Morton of Milnwood, hither as 
a prisoner. I conclude you Avill be sorry for^ the young 
gentleman, and, therefore, let you know tMs in case you 
may think of spealdng to Colonel Grahame in his behalf.^ I 
have not mentioned his name to my grandmother, knowing 
her prejudice against the family.’ 


This epistle being duly sealed and delivered to Jenny, 
that faithful confidante hastened to put the same in the charge 
of Goose Gibbie, whom she found in readiness to start from 
the castle. She then gave him various instructions touching 
the road, which she apprehended he was likely to mistake, not 
having travelled it above five or six times, and possessing only 
the same slender proportion of memory as of judgment. Lastly, 
she smuggled him out of the garrison through the pantry window 
into the branchy yew-tree** which grew close beside it, and had 
the satisfaction to see bim reach the bottom in safety and 
take the right turn at the commencement of his journey. 
She then returned to persuade her young mistress to go to 
bed, and to lull her to rest, if possible, with assurances^ of 
Gibbie’s success in his embassy, only qualified by a passing 
re^et that the trusty Cuddie, with whom the commission 
might have been more safely reposed, was no longer within 
reach of serving her. 

More fortunate as a messenger than as a cavalier, it was 
Gibbie’s good hap rather than his good management which, 
afer he had gone astray not oftener than nine times, and 
given his garments a taste of the variation of each bog, brook, 
and slough between Tillietudlem and Chamwood, placed him 
about daybreak before the gate of Major Bellenden’s mansion, 
ia\nng completed a walk of ten miles “ for the bittock, as 

usual, amounted to four — in little more than the same number 
01 hours. 



CHAPTER XI 


At list coJiif-'i Jlio lrfw>i', Uy tin* wonl of comnianil 
l)rn.wt) np in our rotirt, when! tlio Caplnin criffl, Stand ! 

Swift. 

M A.IOK BEL1;RNI>]-:N‘S ancient valet, Gideon Pike, as 
he ndj listed liis master’s clothes b)' liis bedside, pre- 
jiamtorj* to the wortlij' veteran’s toilet, acijnainted 
him, as an apolojn' for disturhini: him an hour e<arlier than 
liis usual time of rising, that there was an express ixom 
Tillietudlcm. 

* From 'i’ilHctudlcm 1 ’ siiid the old gentleman, rising hastily 
in his bed and sitting bolt upright. ' Open the shutters, Pike. 
I hope iny sister-in-law is well *, * furl up _ the bed-curtain. 
What have we all here? (glancing at Edith’s note). The 
gout I why, she knows I have not liad a tit since Candlemas. 
Tlio wnppenschaw ! 1 told her a month since I was not to l>e 
there. Paduasoy and hanging .sleeves ! why, hpg the gipsy 
her.sclfl GmntJ and Philipdastus ! Philip Devdl! is 

the wench gone crazy all at once ?_ was it worth while to send 
an express and wake me at five in the morning for all tin's 
trash ? But what say.s her postscriptum ? Mercy on us ! ’ he 
exclaimed on perusing it. ‘ Pike, saddle old Kiksj^h instantly, 
and another horse for yourself.’ 

‘ I hope nao ill news frao the Tower, sir ? ’ said Pike, aston- 
ished at his master’s sudden emotion. 

‘ Yes — no — yes — that is, I must meet Claverhouse ‘there on 
some oxiwess business ; so boot and .saddle. Pike, as fast as you 
can. 0 Lord ! what times are these ! _ The poor lad, my old 
cronic’s son ! and the silly wench sticks it into her post- 
scriptum, as she calls it, at the tail of all this trumpery about 
old gowns and new romances ! ’ 

In a few minutes the good old officer was fully equipped; 
and, having mounted upon his ann-gaunt charger as soberly as 
Mark Antony himself could have done, he paced forth his way 
to the Tower of Tillietudlem. 
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On the road he formed the j)rudent resolution to say nothing 
to the old lady (whose dislike to Preshjdserians of aU lands he 
laiew to he inveterate) of the quality and rank of the prisoner 
detained within her walls, hut to try his o^vn influence with 
Claverhouse to obtain Morton’s liberation. 

‘ Being so loyal as he is, he must do something for so old a 
Cavaher as I am,’ said the veteran to himself ; ‘and if he is so 
good a soldier as the world speaks of, why, he will be glad to 
serve an old soldier’s son. I never laiew a real soldier that was 


not a frank-hearted, honest fellow ; and I think the execution 
of the laws — though it ’s a pity they find it necessary to make 
them so severe — may be a thousand times better entrusted with 
them' than with peddling la'wyers and thick-skulled country 
gentlemen.’ 

Such were the ruminations of Major Miles Bellenden, which 
were terminated by John Gud3d]l (not more than half-drunk) 
taking hold of his bridle, and assisting him’ to dismount in the 
rough-paved court of Tillietudlem. 

‘ Why, John,’ said the veteran, ‘what devil of a disciphne is 
this you have been keeping ? You have been reading Geneva 
print ^ this morning already.’ 

‘I have been reading the Litany,’ said John, shaking his head 
with a Lok of drunken gravity, and having only caught one 
word of the Major’s address to him. ‘ Life is short, sir ; we are 
flowers of the field, ^ sir — hiccup — and lihes of the valley.’ 

Flowers and lilies ! Why, man, such carles as thou and I 
can fiddly be called better than old hemlocks, decayed nettles, 
or withered ragweed ; but I suppose you th ink that we are stfll 
worth watering.’ 

‘ soldier, sir, I thank Heaven — hiccup— — ^ 

An oiQ skinker, you mean, John. But come, never mind, 
snow me the way to your mistress, old lad.’ 

Ma Gudyill led -the way to the stone hall, where Lady 
TO fidgeting about, superintending, arranging, and 

rn ® preparations made for the reception of 'the 
ac, j, 1, Glaverhouse, whom one party honoured and extolled 
‘ ^nother execrated as a bloodthirsty oppressor, 

femnlo af4.^ j yeri,’ said Lady Margaret to her principal 
elnechl Sf ‘ I ^eU you, llysie, that it was my 

precise oTrlo*^^^ occasion to have eveiything in the 

r wherein it was upon that famous morning when 

(Laing). noofc of Discipline, adopted by the Scottish. Presbyterians 
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Ms most sacred Majesty partook of liis disjime at Tillie- 
tudlem V 

‘ Doubtless sucli were 3^0111 leddysuip s commands, and to tue 

best of my remembrance ’ was Mysie answering, wlienber 

]ad3'sbip broke in with, ‘ Then wherefore is the venison pasty 
placed on the left side of the throne, and the stoup of claret 
upon the right, when 3'-e may right weel remember, Mysie, that 
his most sacred IMajesty with his ain hand shifted the pasty to 
the same side vdth the flagon, and said they were too good 
iriends to be parted V 

‘ I mind that weel, madam,’ said Mysie ‘ and if I had forgot, 
I have heard 3’our ledd}'ship often speak about that grand 
morning sin’ S3me ; hut 1 thought everything rras to be placed 
just as it was when his Majest}^, God bless him ! came into this 
room, looking mair like an angel than a man if he hadna been 

sae black-a-vised.’ nr • r • i . t 

‘ Then ye thought nonsense, Mysie lor in whatever way his 
most sacred Majesty ordered the position of the trenchers and 
flagons, that, as weel as his ro3^al pleasure in greater matters, 
should be a law to his subjects, and shall ever be to those of 
the house of Tillietudlem.’ , . , , 

‘ Weel, madam,’ said Mysie, malang the alterations required, 
‘it’s easy mending the error; but if everything is just to be as 
his Majesty left it there should be an unco hole in the venison 

pasty.’ , , , 

At this moment the door opened. 

‘ Who is that, John Gudyill ? ’ exclaimed the old lady. ‘ I can 
speak to no one just now. Is it you, my dear brother*? ’ she 
continued in some surprise as the Major entered ; ‘ this is a right 

^^^^^^more early than welcome, I hope,’ replied Major Bellen-: 
den as he saluted the widow of his deceased brother; ‘but I 
heard by a note which Edith sent to Chamwood about some of 
her equipage and books that yon were to have Claver’se here 
this morning, so I thought, like an old firelock as I am, that 'I 
should like to have* a chat with this rising soldier. I caused 
Hke saddle IGlsyth, and here we both are.’ 

‘ And most Idndly welcome you are,’ said the old lady; ‘ it is 
lust what I should have prayed you to do if I had thought there, 
time You see I am busy in preparation. All is to be in 

STe sam^rdei- as when 

‘The King breakfasted at Tillietudlem,’ said the Major,: who, 
like all Lady Margaret’s friends, dreaded the commencement of 
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that narrative, and was desirous to cut it sliort.^ ‘I rememher 
it well ; yon know I was waiting on his Majesty/ 

‘Yon were, brother,’ said Lady Margaret; ‘and perhaps jwi 
can' help me to rememher the order of the entertainment/ 

‘ Nay, good sooth,’ said the Major, ‘ the damnahlc dinner that 
Noll gave us at Worcester a few days afterwards drove all your 
good cheor out of my memoiy. But how ’s this ? you have 
even the great Turkey-leather elbow-chair nitli the tapestrj" 
cushions xhaced in state.’ ^ 

‘The throne, brother, if you please,’ said Lady Margaret 
, gravely. 

‘Well, the throne be it, then,’ continued the Major. ‘ Is that 
to be Claver’se’s post in the attack n})on the pasty ? ’ 

‘ No, brother,’ said the lady ; ‘ as these cushions have been 
once honoured by accommodating the person of our most sacred 
monarch, they shall never, please Heaven, during my lifetime, 
be pressed by any less dignified weiglit.’ 

‘ You should not then,’ said the old soldier, ‘j)ut them in the 
way of an honest old Cavalier who has ridden ten miles before 
breakfast; for, to confess the truth, they look very inviting. 
But where is Edith ? ’ 

‘On the battlements of the warder’s turret,’ answered the 
old lady, ‘looking out for the approach of our guests.’ 

‘ Why, I ’ll go there too ; and so should you, Lady Margaret, 
as soon as you have your line of battle x^roperly formed in the 
hall here. It ’s a pretty thing, I can tell you, to see a regiment 
of horse upon the march,’ 

^ Thus speaking, he offered his arm with an air of old-fashioned 
gallantry, which Lady Margaret accexrted with such a courtesy 
of .acknowledgment as ladies were wont to make in Hotyrood 
House before the year 1642, which, for one while, drove both 
courtesies and courts out of fashion. 

Upon the bartizan of the turret, to which they ascended, by 
many a winding passage and uncouth staircase, they found 
Edith, not in the attitude of a young lady who watches with 
, fluttering curiosity the approach of a ’ smart regiment of 
dragoons, hut pale, downcast, and evincing by her countenance 
that sleep had not during the preceding .night been the com- 
panion of her pillow. The good old veteran was hurt at her 
appearance, which, in the hurry of preparation, her grandmother 
had omitted to notice, 

‘ What is come over you, you silly girl ? ’ he said ; ‘ why, 
you look like an officer’s Mfe when she opens the news-letter 
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after an action and exiiects to find her husband among the 
killed and wounded. But I know the reason; you will persist 
in reading these nonsensical romances day and night, and 
whimpering for distresses that never existed. Why, how the 
devil can you believe that Artamines, or what d’ ye eaU him, 
fought single-handed with a whole battalion 1 One to three is 
as great odds as ever fought and won, and I never knew any- 
body that cared to take that except old Corporal Eaddlebanes. 
But these d — d hooks put all pretty men’s actions out of coun- 
tenance. I daresay you would think very little of Baddlehanes 
if he were alongside of Artamines. I would have the fellows 
that UTite such nonsense brought to the picquet for leasing- 
maldng.’ ^ 

Lady Margaret, herself somewhat attached to the perusal of 
romances, took up the cudgels. 

‘Monsieur Scuderi,’ she said, ‘is a soldier, brother ; and, as I 
^ have heard, a complete one, and so is the Sieur d’Urfb.’ 

‘ More shame for them ; they should have known better 
what they were writing about. For my_ part I have not read 
a hook these twenty years, except my Bible, TAe Whole Duty 
of dlaji, and of late days, Turner’s Pallas Armata, or Treatise 
on the Ordering of the Pike Eocercise,^ and I don’t like his 
discipline much neither. He wants to draw up the cavaliy in 
ftont of a stand of pikes, instead of being upon the wings. 
Sure am I, if we had done so at Kilsyth, instead of having our 
handfiil of horse on the flanks, the first discharge would have 
sent them back among our Highlanders. But I hear the 
kettledrums.’ 

All heads were now bent from the battlements of the turret 
which commanded a distant prospect down the vale of the river. 
The Tower of Tillietudlem stood, or perhaps yet stands, upon 
the angle of a very precipitous bank, formed by the junction 
of a considerable brook with the Clyde.® There was a narrow 
bridge of one steep arch across the brook near its mouth, over 
which, and along the foot of the high and broken bank winded 
the public road; and the fortalice, thus commanding both 
bridge and pass, had been in times of war a post of consider- 
able importance, the possession of which was necessary to secure 
the communication of the upper and wilder districts of the 
country with those beneath, where the valley expands and is 

1 See Romances of the Seventeenth Century. Note 17. 

* See Sir James Turner. Note 18. 

. 3 See Tillietudlem Castle. Note 19. 
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more capaWe of cultivation. The view domiwards is of a mnd 
woodland character j but the level ground and gentle slopes 
near the river form cultivated fields of an irregular shape, mter- 
spersed with hedgerow trees and copses, the inclosures seeming 
to have been in(£vidually cleared out of the forest which sur- 
rounds them, and which occupies in unbroken masses the steeper 
declivities and more distant banks. The stream,^ in colour a 
clear and spariding brown, like the hue of the Cairngorm iieb- 
bles, rushes through this romantic region in bold sweeps apu 
curves, partly visible and partly concealed by the trees whicn 
clothe its banks. With a providence unknown in other 
of Scotland the peasants have in most places planted orchards 
around their cottages, and the general blossom of the appm- 
trees at this season of the year gave all the lower part of the 
viOT the appearance of a flower-garden. . , 

Looking up the river the character of the scene was varied 
considerably for the worse. 'A hilly, waste, and uncultivated ' 
oountiy approached close to the banks : the trees were few and 
limited to the neighbourhood of the stream, and the rude moors 
swelled at a little distance into shapeless and heavy hills, which 
were again surmounted in their turn by a range of lofty moim- 
toms dimly seen on the horizon. Thus the tower commanded 
® richly cultivated and highly adorned, 
other exhibiting the monotonous and dreary character of a 

wild and inhospitable moorland. 

spectators on the present occasion were at- 
alone by its superior beauty, 
Wd from fwf sounds of military music began to be 

aSinced ft ^l“oh winded up the vale and 

glimmering ^ expected body of cavalry. Their 

aweSlnd^ir^®"® afterwards seen in the distence, 

l^oes and the windings of the 
the flashes of distinguished chiefly hy 

the sun. The f rate arms occasionally reflected against 

two hundred anrl imposing, for there were about 

of the swords and -w^ horse upon the march, and the glancing 
of Wr., jomed toaed.5 


of their 1 T . . banners, joined to tne cmuB 

awfol effect man tV had at once a lively and 

nearer and As they advanced, stiU 



sig t at makes me thirty years younger,’' said the 
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old cavalier ; ‘and yet I do iiotmucli like tlie service tliat these 
poor fello\YS are to be engaged in. Although I had my share 
of the civil vrar, I cannot say I had ever so much real pleasure 
in that sort of service as when I -was employed on the Continent, 
and we were hacldng at fellows with foreign faces and outlandish 
dialect. It ’s a hard thing to hear a hamely Scotch tongue cry 
“Quarter,” and be obliged to cut him down just the same as if 
he called out ‘‘ Misericorde.” So there they come through the 
Netherwood haugh; upon my word, fine-looldng fellows and 
capitally mounted. He that is galloping from the rear of the 
column must be Claver’se himself; a}', he gets into the front 
as they cross the bridge, and now they will be with us in less 
than five minutes.’ 

At the bridge beneath the tower the cavalry divided, and 
the greater part, moving up the left bank of the brook and cross- 
ing at a ford a little above, took the road of the Grange, as it 
was called, a large set of -farm-offices belonging to the Tower, 
where Lady Margaret had ordered preparation to be made for 
their reception and suitable entertainment. The officers alone, 
with their colours and an escort to guard them, were seen to 
take the steep road up to the gate, of the Tower, appearing by 
intervals as they gained the ascent, and again hidden by pro- 
jections of the baiik and of the huge old trees with which it is 
covered. When they emerged from this narrow path they 
found themselves in front of the old Tower, the gates of which 
were hospitably open for their reception. Lady Margaret, -with 
Edith and her brother-in-law, having hastily descended from 
their post of observation, appeared to meet and to welcome 
their guests, -with a retinue of domestics in as good order as the 
orgies of the preceding evening permitted. The gallant young 
comet (a relation as well as namesake of Glaverhouse, with 
whom the reader has been already made acquainted) lowered 
the standard, amid the fanfare of the trumpets, in homage to 
the rank of Lady Margaret and the charms of her grand-daughter, 
and the old walls echoed to the flourish of the instruments and 
the stamp and neigh of the chargers. 

Glaverhouse^ himself alighted from a black horse, the most 
beautiful perhaps in Sco-fcland, He had not a single white hair 
upon his whole body, a circumstance which, joined to his spirit 
and fleetness, and to his being so frequently employed in pursuit 
of the Presbyterian recusants, caused an opinion to prevail among 
them that the steed had been presented to his rider by the 


1 See John Grahame of Claverhouse. Note 20. 
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great Enemy of Mankind in order to assist him in persecuting 
the fugitive wanderers. When Claverhouse had paid his respects 
to the ladies with military politeness, had apologised for the 
trouble to which he was putting Lady hlarmaret's family, and 
had received the corresponding assurances tliat .she could not 
tliink anything an inconvenience which brought within the 
walls of TiUietudlem so distinguished a soldier and so loyal a 
servant of his sacred Majesty; when, in short, all forms of 
hospitable and polite ritual had been duly^ complied with, the 
Colonel requested permission to receive the report of Bothwell, 
who was noAv in attendance, and with whom he spoke apart for a 
few minutes.^ Major BeUenden took that oppoidunit}" to say to 
his niece, without the hearing of her giandmother, ‘What a 
trifling foolish girl you are, Edith, to send me by express a letter 
crammed Mth nonsense about hooks and gowns, and to slide 
the only thing I cared a marvedi about into the postscript ! ^ 

‘ I did not loiow,’ said Edith, hesitating very much, ‘ whether 

it would he quite — quite proper for me to ’ 

‘ I Imow what you would say — whether it would he right to 
take any interest in a Presh^^terian. But I Imew this lad’s 
father well. He was a brave soldier ; and if he was once wrong, 
he was once right too. I must commend your caution, Edith, 
for having said nothing of this young gentleman’s affair to 
your grandmother ; you may rely oh it I shall not. I will take 
an opportunity to speak to Olaver’se. Come, my love, they 
are going to breakfast. Let us follow them.’ 



CHAPTER XII 

Their breakfast so warm to be sure thej^ did eat, 

A custom ill travellei-3 mighty discreet. 

T -av i.ronkfust of Ladv Margaret BeUenden no more re- 
id(vl <1 modem deieune than the great stone hall at 

fS otu<Ue.rSAolc compatisoE with a modcra 

iiUiemtuciu no variety of rolls, hut solid 

dra\Ying-rooin. , nriestly ham, the Icnightly sirloin, 

and suhstantml pasty^while silver 

the noble claws of the Covenanters, 

flagons, saved ^ mead, and some with 

vMtfVSs “d desoriptioES. The 
generous innc O; correspondence to the mamifj- 

appetites of S^'fthrmeparatioi - no piddling, no V « 

cence and p^ersevering exercise of the jaws 

Staht heStamed hy early morning hours and by occasional 

hard commoiis. , , t delight the cates which she had 

^“l^'/dSndii- ivi* such alacrity into the persons of her 
provided descencun^ occasion to exercise with 

honoured S^ests, a saving Claverhouse himself, the 

respect to any of the lat, to which, as to the- 

compMsory ' the^laSefS^that period were in the custom 

of subjecting their anxious to pay courtesy to 

But the Be was placed, than to gratify his 

iTarS Lmewhat negligent of the go^i cheer set 
appetite, appeama ^^^Bout reply many courtly speeches 

Before him ^ditl ii modulation 

addressed to ner i interesting conversa- 

Mch 7W din of battle 'load as a trumpet with, 

tion and quyp sense that she was in the presence of the 

drSMcMef upon whose fiat the fate of Henry Morton must 
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depend, the recollection of the teiTor atid awe which were 
attached to the very name of the commander, deprived her for 
some time, not onl}’’ of the courage to answer, l)nt even of the 
power of looking npon him. But when, cmi)oldened by the 
soothing tones of his voice, she lifted her eyes to frame some 
reply, the person on whom she looked bore, in his appearance 
at least, none of the terrible attributes in which her api)rchen- 
sions had arrayed him, 

Graliame of Claverhousc was in the prime of life, rather low 
of stature and slightly, though elegantly, Ibrinetl ; his gesture, 
language, and manners were those of one whose life had^ been 
spent among the noble and the gay. His fejitures exhibited 
even feminine regularity. An oval face, a straight and ^ weU- 
formed nose, dark hazel eyes, a comjjle.xioii just sullicicntly 
tinged with brorni to save it from the charge of effeminac}', a 
short upper lip, curved upward like that of a Grecian statue, 
and slightly shaded by small mustachios of light brown, joined 
to a profusion of long curled locks of the same colour, which 
fell down on each side of his face, contributed to form such a 
countenance as limners love to paint and ladies to look 
upon. 

The severity of his character, as well as the higher attri- 
butes^ of undaunted and enteimrising valour, which even his 
enemies were compelled to admit, lay concealed under an 
extenor which seemed adapted to the court or the saloon 
rather than to the field. The same gentleness and gaiety of 
expression which reigned in his features seemed to inspire his 
actions and gestures; and, on the whole, he was generally 
esteemed at first sight rather qualified to be the votary of 
fhan of ambition. But under this soft exterior was 
nidden a spirit unbounded in daring and in aspiring, yet 
cautious^ and prudent as that of Machiavel himself. Profound 
1 imbued, of course, with that disregard for 

individual rights which its intrigues usually generate, tins 
ea er was cook and collected in danger, fierce and ardent in 
■ careless of facing death himself, and ruthless 

others. Such are the characters formed m 
01 cml discord, when the highest qualities, perverted by 
inflamed by habitual opposition, are too often 
combined with vices and excesses which deprive them at once 

ot their merit and of their lustre. 

fo the polite trifles mth which 
v^iaverhouse -accosted . her, Edith , showed so much confusion 
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that her graiidmotlier thought it necessary to come to her 
relief. 

‘Edith Belleiiden,’ said the old lady, ‘has, from my retired 
mode of living, seen so little of those of her omi sphere that 
truly she can Iiardl}; frame her speech to suitable answers. A 
soldier is .so rare a sight with us, Colonel Grahame, that, unless 
it be my young Lord Evandale, we have hardly had an oppor- 
tunity of recei^^ng a gentleman in uniform. And now I taUc 
of that excellent young nobleman, may I inquire if I was not 
to have had the honour of seeing him this morning -with the 
regiment 1 ’ 

‘ Lord Evandale, madam,- was on his march -with us,' answered 
the leader, ‘ but I was obliged to detach him -svith a small party 
to disperse a conventicle of those troublesome scoundrels, who 
have had the impudence to assemble wdthiii five miles of my 
headquarters.' 

‘Indeed ! ’ said the old lady; ‘that is a height of presump- 
tion to which I would have thought no rebellious fanatics 
would have ventured, to aspire. But these are strange times ! 
There is an evil spirit in the land, Colonel Grahame, that 
excites the vassals of persons of rank to rebel against the very 
house that holds and feeds them. There was one of my able- 
bodied men the other day who plainly refused to attend the 
w'appenschaw at my bidding. Is there no law for such recu- 
.sancy. Colonel Grahame?’ 

‘ I think I could find one,' said Claverhouse with great com- 
posure, ‘if your ladysliip will inform me of the name and 
residence of the culprit.’ 

‘His name,' said Lady Margaret, ‘is Cuthbert Headrigg; 

I can say nothing of his domicile, for ye may weel believe," 
Colonel Grahame, he did not dwell long in Tillietudlem, but 
was speedily expelled for his contumacy. I wish the lad no 
severe bodily injurj’- ; but incarceration, or even a few stripes, 
would be a good example in this neighbourhood. His mother’ 
under whose influence I doubt he acted, is an ancient domestic 
of this family, which makes me incline to mercy; although/ 
continued the old lady, looking towards the pictures of her 
husband and her sons, with which the wall was hung, and 
heaving at the same time a deep sigh, ‘ I, Colonel Grahaime, 
have in my ain person but little right to compassionate that 
stubborn and rebellious generation. They have made me a 
childless widow, and, but for the protection of our sacred 
Sovereign and his gallant soldiers, they would soon deprive me 

VOL. VI 8 
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of lands and goods, of hearth and altar. Seven of iny tenants, 
■whose joint rent-mail may mount to well-nigh a hundred 
have already refused to pay either cess or rent, and had the 
assurance to tell my steward that they would aclniowleage 
neither king nor landlord hut who should have taken the 
Covenant,’ ^ , 

‘I will take a course with them — that is, with your lady- 
ship’s permission,’ answered Claverhouse; _‘it would ill 
me to neglect the support of lawful authority when it is locked 
in such worthy hands as those of Lad}’’ Margaret Bellenden. 
But I must needs say this country grows worse and worse dai^> 
and reduces me to the necessity of taking measures with the 
recusants that are much more consonant with my duty than 
with my inclinations. And speaking of this, I must not for- 
get that I have to thanlr your ladyship for the hospitalit}’' yon 
have been pleased to extend to a party of mine who have 
brought in a prisoner charged with having resetted the murder- 
ing '^ain, Balfour of Burley,’ 

‘ The house of TiUietudlem,’ answered the lady, ‘ hath ever 
been open to the servants of his Majesty, and I hope that tiie 
stones of it ■will no longer rest on each other when it surce^es 
to he as much at their command as at ours. And this 
me, Colonel Crahame, that the gentleman who commands the 
party can hardly he said to he in his proper place iii the aimy, 
considering whose blood flows in his veins ; and if I might 
flatter myself that anything would be granted to my request, 
I would presume to en'treat that he might be promoted on 
some favourable opportunity.’ 

‘l^ur ladyship means Sergeant Francis Stewart, whom we 
call BothweU ? ’ said Claverhouse, smiling. ‘ The truth is, ho 
IS a little 'too rough in the country, and has not been uriiiormiy 
^ amenable to discipline as the rules of the service require. 
But to instruct me how to oblige Lady Margaret Bellenden 
t® luy down the law to me. Both well,’ he continue , 
addressing the sergeant, who just then appeared at the door, 
go kiss Lady Margaret Bellenden’s hand, who interests hei- 
seit in your promotion, and you shall have a commission tnc 
first vacancy.’ 

through the salutation in the mariner pre 
•^cnbed but not without evident marks of baugbty reluctance, 
had done so, said aloud, ‘To kiss a lady’s hand 
.dispace a gentleman ; but I would not loss a man s, 

save the king’s, to be made a geWaU 
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‘ You iiear him,’ said Claverhouse, smiling, ‘ there ’s the rock 
he splits u})on : he Ckamiot forget his pedigree.’ 

* 1 know, my nohlc colonel,’ said Bothwell in the same 
tone, ‘ that ijou will not forget 3 ’'our promise ; and then per- 
haps you may pennit Cori^ct Stewart to have some recollec- 
tion of his grandfather, though the Sergeant must forget him.’ 

‘Bnongh of this, sir,’ .said Claverhouse in the tone of 
command which was familiar to him, ‘ and let me know what 
you Ciirae to report to me just now.’ 

‘ ]\Iy Lord Evandale and his party have halted on the high- 
road with some prisoners,’ said Bothwell. 

‘ jMy Lord Evandale 1 ’ said Lady Margaret. ‘ Surely, 
Colonel Grahamo, you wll permit him to honour me ^vitI^ 
his society', and to take Ins poor disjune here, especially 
considering that even his most sacred Majest)’^ did not pass 
the Tower of Tillietudlem without halting to partake of some 
refreshment.’ 

As this was the third time in the course of the conversation 
that Lady Margaret had adverted to this distinguished event, 
Colonel Grahame, as speedily as politeness would permit, took 
advantage of the first pause to interrupt the farther progress of 
the narrative, by sajdng, A7e are already too numerous a party 
of guests ] but as I Icnow what Lord Evandale will suffer (look- 
ing towards Edith) if depiived of the pleasure which we enjoy, I 
will run the risk of overburdening your ladyship’s hospitality. 
Bothwell, let Lord Evandale Imowthat Lady Margaret Belleuden 
requests the honour of his company.’ 

‘ And let Harrison take care,’ added Lady Margaret, ‘ that 
the people and their horses are suitably seen to.’ 

Edith’s heart sprung to her lips during this conversation; 
for it instantly occurred to her that, through her influence over 
Lord Evandale, she might find some means of releasing Morton 
from his present state of danger, in case her uncle’s intercession 
with Claverhouse should prove ineffectual. A.t any other time 
she would have been much averse to exert this influence ; for, 
however inexperienced in the world, her native delicacy taught 
her the advantage which a beautiful young woman gives to a 
young man when she permits him to lay her under an obliga- 
tion. And she would have been the farther disinclined to re- 
quest any favour of Lord Evandale, because the voice of the 
gossips in Clydesdale had, for reasons hereafter to be made 
known, assigned him to her as a suitor, and because she could 
not disguise from herself that very little encouragement was 
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necessary to realise conjecture's wljicli lunl Infliorlo no founda- 
tion. This ■was the more to hu dreaded that, in the case ot 
Lord Evandalc’.s making u foruml declaration, he had cvei'} 
chance of being supnorled by the inlluence of J^'Kly Margaret 
and her other frieiuis, and that she would have nothing^ to 
oppose to their solicinilions and untliorit y, except a preddcction, 
to avow which she knew woidd he equally dangerous niui un- 
availing. She detennined, therefore, to wait the issue of her 
uncle’s intercession, and .should it fail, which .she conjectured 
she should soon learn, either from the look.s or language of the 
open-hearted veteran, sKe would then, as a last effort, make use 
in Morton’s favour of lier interest with Lord 3'lvandale. not 
mind did not long remain in susj)cnsc on the subject of her 
uncle’s application. 

Major Bcllcnden, who had done the honours of the fcihle, 
laughing and chatting with the militar)^ guests wlio were at 
that end of the board, was now, by the conclusion of the repast, 
at liberty to leave his station, and accordingly took^an oppor- 
tunity to approach Glaverhouso, rcfiuesting from his niece, at the 
same time, the honour of a particular mtvodviction. As Ins 
name and character were well known, the two military men met 
■with expressions of mutual regard ; and Edith, with a beating 
heart, saw her aged relative withdraw from the company, to- 
gether with his new acquaintance, into a recess formed by one 
of the arched windows of the hall. She watched their confer- 
ence with eyes almost dazzled hy the eagerness of suspense, and, 
Avith observation rendered more acute by the intcnuil agon}’; oi 
her mind, could guess from the pantomimic gestures which 
accompanied the conversation the progress and fate of the mter- 
in behalf of Henry Morton. 

The first expression of the countenance of Claverhouse 
betokened that open and willing courtesy which, ere it requires 
to ioiow the nature of the favour asked, seems to say, hou 
nappy the party will be to confer an obligation on the suppliant, 
ut as the conversation proceeded the brow of' that pmcei 
ecame darker and more severe, and his features, though stiu 



eWacter. His lip was now compressed as if with impatience, 
^ slightly npwaid, as if in civil contempt of the 
arguments nrged by Major Bellenden. The language of her 
Oppressed in his manner, appeared to be that pf 
earnest mtercession, nrged with- all the afectionate simplicity 
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of his character, as well as witli the weight which his age and 
reputation entitled him to use. But it seemed to have little 
impression upon Colonel Grahiame, who soon changed his 
posture, as if about to cut short the Major’s importunity, arid 
to break up their conference with a courtly expression of regret, 
calculated to accompany a positive refusal of the request 
solicited. This movement brought them so near Edith that 
she could distinctly bear Claverhouse say, ‘ It cannot be. Major 
Bellenden ; lenity, in his case, is altogether be3’^ond the bounds 
‘ of my commission, though in anything else I am heartily de- 
sirous to oblige you. And here comes Evandale -with news, as 
I think What tidings do you bring us, Evandale ? ’ he con- 
tinued, addressing the 3^oung lord, who now entered in complete 
uniform, but with his dress disordered and his boots spattered, 
as if by riding hard. 

‘Unpleasant news, sir,’ was his reply. ‘A large body of 
Whigs are in arms among the hills, and have broken out 
into actual rebellion. They have publicly burnt the Act of 
Supremacy, that which established episcopacy, that for observ- 
ing the martyrdom of Charles I., and some others, and have 
declared their intention to remain together in arms for further- 
ing the covenanted work of reformation.’ 

THs unexpected inteUigence struck a sudden and painful 
surprise into the minds of all who heard it, excepting Claver- 
house. 

‘ Unpleasant news call you them 1 ’ replied Colonel Grahame, 
his dark eyes flashing fire ; ‘ they are the best I have heard 
these six months. Now that the scoundrels are drawn into a 
body, we will make short work with them. When the adder 
crawls into da3dight,’ he added, striking the heel of his boot 
upon the floor, as if in the act of crushing a noxious reptile, 

‘I can trample him. to death; he is only safe when he remains 
lurking in his den or morass. Where are these knaves ? ’ he 
continued, addressing Lord Evandale. 

‘ About ten' miles off among the mountains, at a place called 
Loudon Hill,’ was the young nobleman’s reply. ‘I dispersed 
the conventicle against which 5ml sent me, and made prisoner 
an old trumpeter of rebelhou — an. intercommuned minister, 
that is to say — who was in the act of exliorting his hearers 
to rise and be doing in the good cause, as well as one or two 
of his hearers who seemed to be particularly insolent; and 
from some country people and scouts I learned what I now 
tell 3''ou.’ 
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‘ What may be their strength ? ’ ashed liis commander. 

‘Probably a thousand men; but accounts diflcr widely.’ 

‘ Then,’ said Claverhouse, ‘ it is time for us to be up and 
be doing also. Bothwell, bid them sound to horse.’ 

Bothwell, who, like the war-horse of Scripture, snulFed the 
battle afar olF, hastened to give orders to six negroes in "white 
dresses richly laced, and ha^dng massive silver collars and 
armlets. These sable functionaries acted as trumpeters, and 
speedily made the castle and the woods around it ring "'rith^ 
their summons. 

_ ‘ Must you then leave . us L said Lady Margaret, her heart 
sinldng under recollection of former unhappy times ; ‘ had ye 
not better^ send to learn the force of the rebels? 0, how 
many a fair face hae I heard these fearfu’ sounds call away 
frae the Tower of Tillietudleni that m}^ auld een were ne’er 
to see return to it ! ’ 

It is impossible for me to stoj),’ said Claverhouse; ‘there 
are ro^es enough in this country to make the rebels five 
times their strength if they are not checked at once.’ 

M^y, said Evaiidale, ‘are flocking to them alread}’’, 
and they ^ve out that they expect a strong body of the 
mdulged Presbyterians, headed by young Milnwood, as . they 
M rt soil of the famous old Roundhead, Colonel Silas 


his speech produced a very different effect upon the 
nearers. Edith almost sunk from her seat with terror, while 
averuouse darted a glance of sarcastic triumph at Major 
e enden, which seemed to imply, ‘You see what are the; 
principles of the young man you are pleading for.’ 
til a i\/f ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^io of these rascally fanatics,’ said 

TOnniu hastily. ‘ I -wiU answer for Henry Morton as I 

nnnm'r^i ^ of as good church, 

any .gentleman in the Life Guards. I mean no 
fifrv tlTnoc, gone to church service with me 

in heard him miss one of the responses 

I TTo oi’ ■“aitn Bellenden can bear witness to it as well as 
could Prayer-Book with her, and 

him un • V ^®®®ons as well as the curate himself. Call 
beLeard for himself.’ 

he tliat,’ said Claverhouse, ‘whether 

the offiopr ^lan,’ he. said, turning to 

regiment forwfr i command, ‘ take a guide, and lead the 
d to Loudon Hill by the best and shortest 
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road. Move steadily, and do not let the ■ men blow the 
horses; Lord Evandale and I will overtake you in. a quarter 
of an hour. Leave Bothwell with a party to bring up the 
prisoners.’ 

Allan bowed and left the apartment Avith all the officers, 
excepting Claverhouse and the young nobleman. In a few 
minutes the sound of the military music and the clashing of 
hoofs announced that the horsemen were leaving the castle. 
The sounds were presently heard only at intervals, and soon 
died away entirely. 

While Claverhouse endeavoured to soothe the terrors of 
Lady Margaret, and to reconcile the veteran Major to his 
opinion of Morton, Evandale, getting the better of that con- 
scious shyness which renders an ingenuous youth diffident in 
approaching the object of his affections, drew near to Miss 
Bellenden and accosted her in a tone of mingled respect and 
interest. 

‘We are to leave you,’ he said, taldng her hand, which he 
pressed with much emotion — ‘to leave you for a scene which 
is not without its dangers. Farewell, dear Miss Bellenden ; let 
me say for the first and perhaps the last time, dear Edith ! We 
part in circumstances so singular as may excuse some solemnity 
in bidding farewell to one whom I have loiown so long and whom 
I — respect so highly.’ 

The manner, differing from the words, seemed to express a 
feeling much deeper and more agitating than was conveyed 
in the phrase he made use of. It was not in woman to 
be utterly insensible to his modest and deep-felt expression 
of tenderness. Although borne down by the misfortunes and 
imminent danger of the man she loved, Edith was touched by 
the hopeless and reverential passion of the gallant youth 
who now took leave of her to rush into dangers of no ordinary 
description. , , , 

‘ I hope — I sincerely trust, she_ said, ‘ there is no danger. 

I hope there is no occasion for this, solemn ceremonial; that 
these hasty insurgents will be dispersed rather: by fear than 
force, and that Lord Evandale will speedily return to be what 
he must always be, the dear and valued friend of all , in this 
castle.’ 

‘ Of all f he repeated, with a melancholy emphasis upon the 
word. ‘ But be it so ; whatever is near you is dear and valued 
to me, and I value .their approbation accordingly..: Of our 
success I am not sanguine. Our numbers are so few that, I dare 
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not hope for so spcefl}^ so bloofllcKs, or so safe an end of this 
unhappy disturbance. These men are (enthusiastic, resolute, 
and desperate, and have leadens not altoji^ctiier unskilled in 
military matters. 1 cannot help thinking that tlie impetuosity 
of our Colonel i.s hurrjnng us against them rather prematurely. 
But there are few that have less reason to shun danger than 1 
have.’ 


Edith had now the opportunity she wished to hesj^eak the 
young nobleman's intercession and ]>rotcctioji for Henry iMorton, 
and it seemed the only remaining channel of interest by which 
he could be re.scued from iin])ending destruction. Yet .die felt 
at that moment as if, in doing .so, .she was abusing the par- 
tiality and confidence of the lover who.se licart was as open 
before her as if his tongue had made an e.Kprcss declaration. 
Could she with honour engage Lord Evnndalc in the service of 
a rival? or could she witli prudence make him any request or 
lay henself under any obligation to him, without afibrding 
ground for hopes which she could never realise 1 But the 
moment ^ was ^o urgent for hesitation, or even for tho.se 
explanations with which her request might otherwise have been 
qualified. 


I wall but dispo.se of this young fellow,’ .said Claverhouse 
from the other side of the hall, ‘and then, Lord Evandale — I 
am sorry to interrupt again jmur conversation, — hut then we 
must mount. Bothwell, w'hy do you not bring up the prisoner 1 

^ T their carabines.’ 

in the.se words Edith conceived she heard the death-warrant 
n j 7 instantly broke through the restraint which 

« kept her .silent. 

„ J'- Evandale,’ she said, ‘this young gentleman is a 
pa icular friend of my uncle’s ; your interest must be great with 
^ request your intercession in his favour ; 

wm confer on my uncle a lasting obligation.’ 

rlnlo .°T interest, Miss Bellenden,’ said Lord Evan- 

T 'hnvQ ave been, often unsuccessful in such applications when 
‘ score of humanity.’ 

‘ sake.’ 

vou rnf said Lord Evandale. ‘Wih 

matter 1 ^ think I am obliging you personally in this 

allow him Q ^ diffident of an old friend that you Avill not 

your satisfaction of thinldng -that he is gratifying 

Surely, surely, replied Edith; ‘you will oblige me in- 
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•finifplv I am interested in the yonng gentleman on my uncle s 
«i. Lose no time, for God’s sake ! ’ ^ „ 

She became bolder and more urgent in her entreaties, for 
she heard the steps of the soldiers who were entering with their 

^^^‘^Bv^heayen 1 then,’ said Evandale, ‘ he shall not die if I 
should die in his place ! But will not you, he said, resuming 
thrLnd, which in the hurry of her spirits she >ad not courage 
to withSaw, ‘ will not you grant me one suit in return for my 

ii^Wng^you/in ask, my Lord Evandale, that sisterly 

is^th^ ail,’ he continued, ‘aU you can grant to my 

"'^^DHot^Sk tef ry Tori’ ‘ tress me, 

and do injustice to yourself. There is no friend I esteem more 
M^ily, or to whom I would more readily gmnt every mark of 

''®^rdeCT^sTgh'^ad7hCT turn her head sudde^y ere she had 
well uttSed the last word; and as she hesitated how to frame 
the excention with which she meant to close the sentence, she 
became Fnstantly aware she had been overheard by Morton, 
who heavily ironed and guarded 1^;^ solders, was now passing 
beMnd her in order to be presented to Olaverhouse. As their 
e?es met each other, the sad and reproachM egression of 
Norton’s glance seemed to imply that he had partially heard 
aXaltogether misinterpreted the conversation which had just 
nTied There wanted but this to complete Ediths distress 
kotifn^iou Her blood, which rushed to her brow, made a 
“ddrS?*ion to her hU, a.rd left her as pale as death. 
THs toge did not escape the attenton of Evandale, tvhoee 
oS dance eaaUy discovered that there was between the 
^ «Tid the object of his own attachment some singular 

S"trcoSrexion. He resigned the hand of Miss 
Senden, again surveyed the prisoner mth mOTe attention, 
Main lookef at Edith, and plaidy observed the confusion 

which she could no longer conceal. 

‘TMs ’ he said, after a moment’s gloomy silence, ‘is, I believe, 
tbe young gentleman who gained the prize at the shooting 

not sure,’ hesitated Edith ; ‘yet — I rather think not,’ 

scarce knowing what she rephed. . 

‘Ft is he,’ said Evandale, decidedly ; I Imow lum well. 


A 
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victor/ he continued, soincwljat haughtily, ‘ought to have 
interested a fair Kj)ectator more dccjdy/ 

He then turned from Edith, and advancing towards the 
table at which Claverhouse now })luced himself, stood at a little 
distance, resting on his sheathed l)roadsword, a silent^ hut not 
an unconcerned, spectator of that which passed. 



CHAPTER XIII 


0, my Lord, beware of jealousy ! 

Othello. 

T O explain the deep effect which the few broken passages 
of the conversation we have detailed made upon the 
unfortunate prisoner by whom they were overheard, it 
is necessary to say something of his previous state of mind, and 
of the origin of his acquaintance -with Edith. 

Hem^^ Morton was one of those gifted characters which 
possess a force of talent unsuspected by the owner himself. 
He had inherited from his father an undaunted courage and 
a firm and uncompromising detestation of oppression, whether 
in politics or religion. But his enthusiasm was unsuUied by 
fanatic zeal, and unleavened by the sourness of the Puritanical 
spirit. From these his mind had been freed, partly by the 
active exertions of his own excellent understanding, partly by 
frequent and long visits at Major Bellenden’s, where he had an 
opportunity of meeting with many guests whose conversation 
taught him that goodness and worth were not limited to those 
of any single form of religious observance. ' 

The base parsimony of his uncle had thrown many obstacles 
in the way of his education; but he had so far; improved the 
opportunities which offered themselves, that his' instructors as 
well as his friends were surprised at his progress under such 
disadvantages. Still, however, the current of his soul was 
frozen by a sense of dependence, of poverfy, above aU, of an 
imperfect and limited education. These feelings impressed 
L^tti with a diffidence and reserve which effectually conc^led 
from all but very intimate friends the extent of talent and the 
firmness of character which we have stated him to be possessed 
of. The circumstances of the times had added to this reserve 
an air of indecision and of indifference; for, being attached to 
neither of the factions which divided the kingdom, he passed 
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for dull, insensible, and nninfhicnecd by the feeling of religion 
or of patriotism. No conclusion, however, could be more un- 
just ; and the reasons of the neutrality which lie had hitherto 
professed had root in very different and mo.st iiraiseworthy 
motives. He liad formed few congenial ties with those who 
were the objects of persecution, and wa.s disgusted alike by 
their _ narrow-minded and selfi.sh jiarty-sjiirit, their glooiny 
fanaticism, their abhorrent comleinnation of all elegant studies 
or innocent exercises, and the envenomed rancour of their 
political hatred. But his mind was still more revolted by 
the tyrannical and oppressive conduct of the government, the 
misrule, license, and brutality of the soldiery, the executions on 
the scaffold, the slaughters in the open field, the free quarter.S' 
and exactions imposed by military law, which placed the lives 
and fortunes of a free people on a level ^vith A.siatic slaves. 
Condemning, therefore, each party as its excesses fell under his 
n . S^sted with the sight of e^^ls which he had no means 
01 mle'Hating, and hearing alternate complaints and exultations 
^tn which he could not sympathise, he would long ere this 
have left Scotland had it not been for his attachment to Edith 
Bellenden, 

The earlier meetings of the.se young people liad been at 
L-harnwood, when Major Bellenden, who was as free fi’om siis- 
picion on such occasions as Uncle Toby himself, had encouraged 
neir keeping each_ other constant company, without entertain- 
ing any apprehension of the natural consequences. Love, as 
sua in such cases, borrowed the name of friendship, used her 

her privileges. When Edith Bellenden 
wTinf ^®^ [gJ^and] mother’s castle, it was astonishing by 

1 recurring accidents she often met young 

tanpp • ®®'1^6stered walks, especially considering thedis- 
shp np-tm places of abode. Yet it somehow happened that 

surprise which the frequency of these 
interpmir«p*^^^^^ naturally to , have excited, and that their 
their gradually a more delicate character, and 

drawinn-c! Ipff^ ^®gan to wear the air of appointments. Books, 
triflins^ pnTnmf^^*’ exchanged between them, and every 
correspoSnee^^^Tn^^^^^i executed gave rise to a new 
them by namr^nt p^®i 7®^ mentioned between 

and coulrl tipf ’v. + Imew the situation of their own bosom, 
from an in Wnf Unable to desist 

tremblinff fnr ^hich possessed such charms for both, yet 
s too probable consequences, it had been con- 
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tinned without, specific explanation until now, when fate 
appeared to have tahen the conclusion into its own hands. 

it followed, as a consequence of this state of things, as well 
as of the diftidence of I^Iorton’s disposition at this period, that 
his confidence in Edith’s return of his afiection had its occasional 
cold iitvS. Her situation was in eveiy respect so superior to his 
own, her worth so eminent, lier accomplishments so many, her 
face so beautiful, and her manners so bewitching, that he could 
not but entertain fcai-s that some suitor more favoured than 
liimself by fortune, and more acceptable to Edith’s family than 
he durst hope to be, might step in between jiim and the object 
of his affections. Common rumour had raised up such a rival 
in Lord Evandalc, whom birth, fortune, connexions, and political 
principles, as well as his frequent visits at Tillietudlem, and his 
attendance upon Lady Bellenden and her niece at aU public 
places, naturally pointed out as a candidate for her favour. 
It frequently and ine\dtably happened that engagements to 
which Lord Evandale was a party interfered with the meeting 
of the lovers, and Henry could not but mark that Edith either 
.studiously avoided speaking^ of the young nobleman, or did so 
■with ob'vious reserve and hesitation. 

These s5Tnptoms, which in fact arose from the delicacy of 
her omi feelings towards J^Iorton himself, were miscon-strued by 
his diffident temper, and the jealousy which they excited was 
fennented by the occasional observations of Jenny Dennison. 
This true-bred serving-damsel was, in her o-wn person, a com- 
plete country coquette, and when .she had no opportunity of 
teasing her own lovers, used to take some occasional opportunity 
to torment her young lady’s. This arose from no ill-ivill to 
Henry Morton, who, both on her mistress’s account and his o-wn 
handsome form and countenance, stood high in her esteem. 
But then Lord Evandale was also handsome ; he was. liberal far 
beyond what Morton’s means could afford, and he was a lord, 
moreover, and if Miss Edith BeUenden should accept his hand 
she would become a baron’s lady, and, what was more, little 
Jenny Dennison, whom the awful housekeeper at TiUietudlem 
huffed about at her pleasure, -would be then Mrs. Dennison, 
Lady Evandale’s own woman, or perhaps her ladyship’s lady- in- 
waiting. The impartiality of Jenny Dennison, therefore,' did 
not, like that of Mrs. Quicldy, extend to a wish that both the 
handsome suitors could wed her young lady ; for it must be 
owned that the scale of her regard was depressed in favour of 
Lord Evandale, and her wishes in his favour took many shapes 
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extremely tomenting to Morton; being now expressed as a 
friendly caution, now as an article of intelligence, and anpn as a 
merry jest, but always tending to confirm the idea that sooner 
or later his romantic intercourse with her young mistress must 
have a close, and that Edith Bellenden would, in spite of summer 
walks beneath the greenwood tree, exchange of verses, of draw- 
ings, and of books, end in becoming Lady Evandale. 

These hints coincided so exactly with the very point of his 
own suspicions and fears, that Morton was not long of feeling 
that jealousy which every one has felt who has truly loved, but 
to which those are most liable whose love is crossed^ by the 
want of fiiends’ consent, or some other envious impediment of 
fortune. Edith herself unwittingly, and in the generosity of 
her own frank nature, contributed to the error into which her 
lover was in danger of falling. Their conversation once chanced 
to turn upon some late excesses committed by the soldiery on 
an occasion when it was said (inaccurately however) that the 
party was commanded hy Lord Evandale. Edith, as tnie in 
^^^^dship as in love, was somewhat hurt at the severe strictures 
which escaped from Morton on this occasion, and which, per- 
haps, were not the less strongly expressed on account of their 
supposed rivalry. She entered into Lord Evandale’s defence 
witii such spirit as hurt Morton to the very soul, and afforded 
im small delight to Jenny Dennison, the usual companion of 
tneir walks. Edith perceived her error, and endeavoured to 
remedy it ; but the impression was not so easily erased, and it 
ad no small effect in inducing her lover to form that resolu- 
ution of going abroad which was disappointed in the manner we 

already mentioned. 

which he received from Edith during his confine- 
deep and devoted interest which she had expressed 
im-f- of themselves to have dispelled his suspicions ; 

tormenting himself, even this he thought ' 
anxious friendship, or at most to a tempo- 
which would probably soon give way to circum- 
Mnro-ir’ f entreaties of her firiends, the authority of Lady 
‘ An/ ^''^e-ndale. 
like n lYion do I owe it,’ he said, ‘that I cannot stand up 
out nf if 7^+^ plead my interest in her ere I am thus cheated 
tyrannv wii' u all-pervading and accursed 

affectimiq? erir bodies, souls, estates, and 

this onnrp<;c:; ^ the pensioned cut-throats of 

P ‘ ■ ve government that I must yield my pretensions to 
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Edith Bellenden ? I mil not, bj* Heaven ! It is a just punish- 
ment on me for being dead to public wrongs that they have 
visited me with their injuries in a , point where they can be 
least brooked or home.’ 

As these stormy resolutions boiled in his bosom, and while 
he ran over the various Idnds of insult and injur)^ which he 
liad sustained in his ovm cause and in that of his country, 
Bothwcll entered the tower, followed b}^ two dragoons, one of 
whom carried handcuffs. 

‘You must follow me, young man,’ said he, ‘but first we 
must put you in tiam.’ 

‘ In trim 1 ’ said Morton. ‘ What do you mean 1 ’ 

‘ Why, we must put on these rough bracelets. I durst not 
— nay, d — n it, I durst do anji;hing — but I tvould not for 
three hours’ plunder of a stormed town bring a Whig before my 
Colonel without his being ironed. Come, come, young man, 
don't look sulky about it.’ 

He advanced to put on the irons ; but, seizing the oaken 
seat upon which he had rested, Morton threatened to dash out 
the brains of the first who should approach him. 

‘ I could manage you in a moment, m;^ youngster,’ said 
Bothwell, ‘ but I had rather you would strike sail quietly.’ 

Here indeed he spoke the truth, not from either fear or 
reluctance to adopt force, but because he dreaded the con- 
sequences of a noisy scuffle, through which it might prob- 
ably be discovered that he had, contrary to exjDress orders, 
suffered his prisoner to pass the night rvithout being properly 
secured. 

‘You had better be prudent,’ he continued in a tone which 
he meant to b*e conciliatory, ‘ and don’t spoil your own sport. 
They say here in the castle that Lady Margaret’s niece is 
immediately to marry our young captain, Lord Evandale. I 
saw them close together in the hall yonder, and I heard her 
ask him to intercede for your pardon. She looked so devilish' 

handsome and kind upon him that on my soul But what 

the devil ’s the matter with you ? You are as pale as a sheet. 
Will you have some brandy ? ’ . 

‘ Miss Bellenden ask my life of Lord Evandale ! ’ said the 
prisoner, faintly. 

‘ Ay, ay ; there ’s no fidend like' the women ; their interest 
carries all in court and camp. Come, you are reasonable now. 
Ay, I thought you would come round,’ 

Here lie employed himself in putting on the fetters, against 
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■wliicTi Morton, thniiderstruck l)y tins intelligence, no longer 
offered tbe least resistance. 

‘My life begged of liiin, and by her 1 Ay, ay, put on the 
irons ; my liml)s shall hot refuse to bear what has entered into 
my very soul. My life begged by Edith, and begged of Evan- 
dale ! ’ 

‘ Ay, and he has power to grant it too,’ .said BothwelL ‘ He 
can do more with the Colonel than any man in the regiment.’ 

And as he .spoke he and his party led their prisoner towards 
the hall. In passing behind the seat of Edith the unfortunate 
prisoner heard enough, as he conceived, of the broken expres- 
sions which passed between Edith and Lord Evandale to con- 
firm all that the soldier had told him. That moment made a 
singular and instantaneous revolution in his character. The 
(mpth of de.spair to which his love and fortunes were reduced, 
T®fil ^in which his life appeared to stand, the transference 
of Edith’s affections, her intercession in his favour, which 
rendered her fickleness yet more galling, seemed to destroy 
every feeling for which he had hitherto lived, but at the same 
time^ awakened those which had hitherto been smothered by 
mssions more gentle though more selfish. Desperate himself, 
le determined to support the rights of his country, insulted in 
ns person. His character was for the moment as effectually 
ctonged as the appearance of a villa which, from being the 
a^ ode of domestic quiet and happines.s, is, by the sudden intru- 
defr'nce force, converted into a formidable post of 

u afready said that he cast upon Edith one glance in 
^®P^03,ch was mingled with sorrow, as if to bid her fare- 
motion was to walk firmly to the table 
at _rfuch Colonel Gmtame was seated, 

1 ^ ^at nght is it, sir,’ said he firmly^ and without waiting 
questioned, — ‘ by what right is it that these soldiers 
of a freeman fi^om my family and put fetters on the limbs 

Glaverhouse; ‘and 1 now lay 
‘T ^ silent and hear my questions.’ 

boldnpco Morton in a determined tone, while his 

whethpr electrify all around hM. ‘I will know 

ere thp ^ lawful custody, and before a civil magistrate, 

‘ A country shall be forfeited in my person.’ 

house. ^ ^ spvingald tlfis, upon my honour ! ’ said^Claver- 
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Are you mad ? ’ said i\rajor BcUenden to his young friend, 
‘For God's sake, Henry ^lorton,’ he continued, in a tone 
heLveen rebuke and entreaty,^ ‘remember yon are speaking to 
one of his ISIajesty’s officers high in the service.’ 

‘It is for that very reason, sir,’ returned Henry, firmly, 
‘ that I desire to know what right he has to detain me without 
a legal warrant. Were he a civil officer of the law, I should 
know my duty was submission.’ 

‘ Your friend here,’ said Claverhouse to the veteran, coolly, 

‘ is one of those scrupulous gentlemen who, like the madman 
in the play, will not tie his cravat without the warrant of Mr. 
Justice Overdo ; but I will let him see before we part that 
my shoulder-knot is as legal a badge of authority as the mace 
of the Justiciar3^ So, waving this discussion, you wiU be 
pleased, young man, to tell me directly when you saw Balfour 
of Burley.’ 

‘ As I know no right you have to ask such a question,’ replied 
Morton, ‘ I decline repljdng to it.’ 

‘ You confessed to my sergeant,’ said Claverhouse, ‘ that you 
saw and entertained him, kno'vving him to be an intercommuned 
traitor ; why are you not so frank uith me ? ’ 

‘Because,’ replied the prisoner, ‘I presume jmu are from 
education taught to understand the lights upon which you 
seem disposed to trample; and I am billing you should be 
aware there are j'et Scotsmen who can assert the liberties of 
Scotland.’ 

‘ And these supposed rights you would vindicate with your 
sword, I presume 1 ’ said Colonel Grahame, 

‘ Were I armed as jmu are, and we were alone upon a hillside, 
jmu should not ask me the question twice.’ 

‘It is quite enough,’ answered Claverhouse, calmly; ‘your 
language corresponds with all I have heard of you ; but you 
are the son of a soldier, though a rebellious one, and you shall 
not die the death of a dog ; I will save you that indignity.’ 

‘Die in what manner I may,’ replied Morton, ‘I will die like 
the son of a brave man ; and_ the ignomin3>- you mention shall 
remain with those who shed innocent blood.’ 

‘ Make your peace, then, with Heaven in five minutes’ space. 
Bothwell, lead him down to the courts’-ard and draw up your 
party.’ , ■ , 

The appalling nature of thia conversation, and of its result 
struck the silence of horror into all but the . speakers. But 
now those who stood round broke forth into clamour and 
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expostulation. Old Lady Margaret, wlio, "witli aU the prejudices 
of rank and pa]%, had not laid aside the feeling's of her sex, 
was loud in her intercession. 

‘ 0, Colonel Grahame,’ she exclaimed, ‘ spare his young blood ! 
Leave him to the law ; do not repay my hospitality hy shedding 
men's blood on the threshold of my doors ! ' 

‘ Colonel Grahame,’ said Major Bellenden, ‘ you must answer 
this violence. Don’t thinlc, though I am old and feckless, that 
my friend’s son shall be murdered before my eyes with impumty. 
I can find friends that shall make you answer it.’ 

‘Be satisfied, Major Bellenden, I will answer it,’ rephed 
Claverhouse, totally unmoved ; ‘and you, madam, might spare 
me the pain of resisting this passionate intercession for a traitor, 
when you consider the noble blood your own house has lost by 
such as he is.’ 

‘Colonel Grahame,’ answered the lady, her aged frame 
fe^ibling with anxiety, ‘ I leave vengeance to God, who calls 
it ffis own. The shedding of this young man’s blood will not 
call back the lives that were dear to me ; and how can it 
comfort me to think that there has maybe been another widowed 
mother made childless, like mysell, by a deed done at my very 
door-stane!’ ^ 


‘This is stark madness, 
duty to church and state. 

U.... * n a _ 


said Claverhouse ; ‘ I do my 
uuiy to cnurcU and state. Here are a thousand villains hard 
by in open rebellion, and you ask me to pardon a young fanatic 
V no IS enough of himself to set a whole kingdom in a blaze ! 
it ^nnot be. Remove him, Bothwell.’ 

bfie who was most interested in this dreadful decision had 
ivice strove to speak, but her voice had totally failed her ; 
ler mind refused to suggest worcU, and her tongue to utter 
em. bhe now sprung up and attempted to rush forward; 
u er strength gave way and she would have fallen flat upon 

been caught by her attendant. 

is dyinw ’ ^ enny — ‘ help, for God’s sake ! my young lady 

exclamation, Evandale, who, during the preceding 
now °of had stood motionless, leaning upon his sword, 

‘ Colon his comman^ng officer, 
snpil- « iirahame, before proceeding in this matter, ivill you 

drew looked surprised, but instantly rose and with- 

bripf flinin young nobleman into a recess, where the followmg 
bnet dialogue passed between them: _ 
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' I tlunk I *ieed not remind you, Colonel, that, when our 
family interest was of service to you last year in that affair in 
the pri\' 5 ’' council, you considered yourself as laid under some 
obligation to us ? ’ 

‘ Certainly, my dear Evandale,’ answered Claverhouse, ‘ I am 
not a man who forgets such debts; you -will delight me by 
showng how I can evince my gi-atitude.’ 

‘I will hold the debt cancelled,’ said Lord Evandale, ‘if you 
uill spare this young man’s life.’ 

‘ Evandale,’ replied Grahame, in great surprise, ‘ you are mad 
— absolutely mad ; what interest (^n you have in this young 
spaAvn of an old Roundhead 1 His father was positiyely the 
most dangerous man in all Scotland — cool, resolute, soldierly, 
and inflexible in his cursed principles. ^ His son seems his very 
model ; you cannot conceive the mischief he may do. I know 
manldnd, Evandale ; were he an insignificant, fanatical, country 
booby, do you think I would have refused such a trifle as his 
life to Lady Margaret and this family 1 But this is a lad of 
fire, zeal, and education; and these knaves want but such a 
leader to direct their blind enthusiastic hardiness, I mention 
this, not as refusing your request, but to make you fully aware 
of the possible consequences. I vdll never evade a promise, 
or refuse to return an obligation; if you ask his life he shall 
have it.’ 

‘Keep him close prisoner,’ answered Evandale, ‘but do not 
be surprised if I persist in requesting you will not put him to 
death. I have most urgent reasons for what I ask.’ 

‘ Be it so, then,' replied Grahame ; ‘ but, young man, should 
you vdsh in your future life to rise to eminence in the service 
of your long and country, let it be your first task to subject to 
the public interest and to the discharge of your duty your 
private passions, affections, and feelings. These are not times 
to sacrifice to the dotage of greybeards or the tears of silly 
women the measures of salutary severity which the dangers 
around compel us to adopt. And remember that, if I now 
yield this point in compliance with j'-our urgency, my present 
concession must exempt me from future solicitations of the 
same nature.’ 

He then stepped forward to the table and bent his eyes 
keenly on Morton, as if to observe what_ effect the pause of 
awful suspense between death and life, which seemed to freeze 
the bystanders with horror, would produce upon the prisoner 
himself. Morton maintained a degree of firmness which nothing 
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but a mind that had nothing left upon earth to foye or to hope 
could have supported at such a crisis. 

‘ You see him 1 ’ said Claverhouse in a half whisper to Lord 
Evandale. ‘He is tottering on the verge between time and 
eternity, a situation more appalling than the most hideous 
certainty ; yet his is the only cheek unblenched, the only eye 
that is calm, the only heart that keeps its usual time, the only 
nerves that are not quivering. Look at him well, Evandale. 
If that man shall ever come to head an army of rebels, you 
will have much to answer for on account of this mornings 
work’ He then said aloud, ‘Young man, jmur life is for the 
present safe, through the intercession of your friends. Remove 
him, Bothwell, and let him be properly guarded and brqught 
along with the other prisoners.’ 

‘If my Hfe,’ said Morton, stung with the idea that he owed 
his respite to the intercession of a favoured rival — ‘ if my life 

he granted at Lord Evandale’s request ’ 

• ‘ Take the prisoner aw’^ay, Bothw-ell,’ said Colonel Grahame, 
mterrupting him; ‘I have neither time to make nor to hear 
line speeches.’ 

^ Bothwell forced off Morton, saving, as he conducted him 
mto the courtyard, ‘Have you three lives in your pocket, 
besides the one in your body, niy lad, that you can afford- to 
let your tongue run away with them at this rate? Come, 
come, I 11 take care to keep you out of the Colonel’s way; 
lor, egad, you will not be five minutes with him before the 
next tree or the next ditch will be the word. So come along 
^ ^oiiipanions in bondage.’ 

ihus speaking, the sergeant, who in his rude manner did 
not altogether want sympathy for a gallant young man, hurried 
iorton down to the courtyard, where three other prisoners, 
wo men and a woman, who had been taken by Lord Evandale, 
remained under an escort of dragoons. 

■Rnf ^^^^™®T.9.fe"^®rhouse took his leave of Lady Margaret, 
her intCTcas^^^^^^^ good lady to forgive his neglect of 

tiJl now,’ she said, ‘ that the Tower of TiUie- 
re-irlv . have been a place of succour to those that are 

shniXl i, oven if they werena sae deserving as they 

^ see auld fruit has little savour; our 
‘ Tlip^ services have been of an ancient date.’ 

hi be forgotten, by me, let me assure your 
^ I, said Claverhouse. ‘Nothing but what seemed my 
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duty cmild inc hositnio to grant a favour requested 
liy von and tlie Major. Come, my good lady, let, me hear you 
say* you ha%-c forgiven me, arid as return to-night I null 
hruig a drove of two hundred "Wiiig-s wth me, and pardon fifty 
head of them ftr your sake." 

* 1 he hapjiy to hoar of your success, Colonel,' said 

iMajor Bellendcn ; ‘hut take an old .soldicr’.s adn'ce, and spare 
Ith.’od wlion battle V over ; and once more let mo request to 
enter Iciil for young Morton.' 

will settle that when I return,' said Claverhonse. 

‘ Meanwlsile, be as'^urcd his life .shall be safe.’ 

Luring ibis convers,aiion Kvandalc looked an.vioiKsly around 
fir IMitb ; but tbc jireeaution of .Tennj' Deunison had occasioned 
lier mistress l.unng Iransjiortod to her own apartment. 

Slowly and heavily ho ohc 3 *ed the impatient summons of 
Claverhouse, wlio, after taking a courteou.s leave of Lady 
Margaret and the Major, hud ha.stened to the courtyard. The 
]»risoners with their guard were already on their march, and 
the ofticens with their escort mounted and followed. All 
jjressed forward to overtake the main hod}", as it iva.s suppo.sed 
they would come in sight of the enemy in little more than 
two hours. 



CHAPTER XIV 


My liounds may a’ lin masterless, 

My hawks may fly frae tree to tree, 

My lord may grip my vassal lands, 

For there again maun I never be ! 

Old Ballad. 

W E left Morton, along witli three- companions in cap- 
tivitj’’, traveUing in the custody of a small body of 
soldiers, who formed the rearguard of the column 
under the command of Claverhouse, and were immediately under 
the charge of Sergeant BothwelL Their route lay towards the 
hiUs in which the insurgent Presbyterians were reported to he 
in arms. They had not prosecuted their march a quarter of a 
mile ere Claverhouse and Evandale galloped past them, followed 
hy their orderly-men, in order to take their proper places in the 
^lumn which preceded them. No sooner were they past than 
BothweU halted the body which he commanded, and disencum- 
hered Morton of his irons. 

-King s blood must keep word,’ said the dragoon. ‘I 
pTomi^d you should he civilly treated as far as rested with 

liiglis, let this gentleman ride alongside 
+1, her young fellow who is prisoner ; and you may permit 
together at their pleasure, under their breath, 
por V care they are guarded by two files with loaded 
a ines. If they attempt an escape, blow their brains out. 

using you uncivilly,’ he continued, 
Anri Morton ; ‘ it ’s the rules of war, you know. 

couple up the parson and the old woman ; they are 
uuarrl ftr each other, d — ^n me; a single ffle may 

fanaimni enough. If they speak a word of cant or 

belt rnr them have a strapping with a shoulder- 

not anoTTorW^ choking a silenced parson ; if he is 

Havinrr his own treason will hurst him.’ 

made this arrangement, Bothwell placed himself at 
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tlic head of the party, and Inglis, -with six dragoons, brought 
up the rear. The whole then set forward at a trot, with. the 
pur})ose of overtaking the main body of the regiment, 

Blorton, overwhelmed ^rith a complication of feelings, was 
totally indifferent to the various arrangements made for his 
secure custody, and even to the relief afforded him by his 
release from the fetters. He experienced that blanlc and waste 
of the heart which follows the hurricane of passion, and, no 
longer supported by the pride and conscious rectitude which 
dictated his answers to Olaverhouse, he surveyed with deep 
dejection the glades through which he travelled, each turning 
of which had something to remind him of past happiness and 
disappointed love. _ The eminence which they now ascended 
was that from which he used first and last to behold the 
ancient tower when approaching or retiring from it; and it is 
needless to add that there he was wont to pause and gaze 
with a lover’s delight on the battlements which, rising at a 
distance out of the lofty wood, indicated the dwelling of her 
whom he either hoped soon to meet or had recently parted 
from. Instinctively he turned 'his head back to take a last 
look of a scene formerly so dear to him, and no less instinctively 
he heaved a deep sigh. It was echoed by a loud groan from 
his companion in misfortune, w'hose eyes, moved, perchance, by 
similar reflections, had taken the same direction. This indica- 
tion of sympathy on the part of the captive was uttered in 
a tone more coarse than sentimental ; it was, however, the ex- 
pression of a grieved spirit, and so far corresponded with the 
sigh of Morton. In turning their heads their eyes met, and 
Morton recognised the stolid countenance of Cuddie Headrigg, 
bearing a rueful expression, in -which sorrow for his own lot 
was mixed with sympathy for the situation of his companion, . 

‘ Hegh, sirs ! ’ was the expression of the ci-devant ploughman 
of the mains of TiUietudlem; ‘it’s an unco thing that decent 
folk should he harled through the country this gate as if they 
were a warld’s wonder.’ 

‘I am sorry to see you here, Cuddie,’ said Morton, who 
even in his o-wn distress, did not lose feeling for that of 
others. 

‘And sae am I, Mr. Henry,’ answered Cuddie, ‘baith for 
mysell and you ; but neither of our sorrows wiU do mucHe 
gude that I can see. To be sure, for me,’ contimied the captive 
agriculturist, relieving his heart by talking, though he well knew 
it was to little purpose — ‘to be sure, for my part, I hae nae 
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riglit to be bere ava', for I never did nor said a word .against 
either Idng or curate ; but my inither, puir body, couldna baud 
the auld tongue o’ her, and we maun baith pay for % it ’s like.’ 

‘Your mother is their prisoner likewise 1 ’ said Morton, hardly 
loiowing wliat he said. 

‘ In troth is she, riding ahint 3''e there like a bride, wi’ that 
auld carle o’ a minister that they ca’ Gabriel Kettledrummle, 
Deil that he had been in the inside of a drum or a kettle 
either, for my share o’ him 1 Ye sec, we were nae sooner chased 
out o’ the doors o’ Milnwood, and jmur uncle and the housekeeper 
banging them to and barring them ahint us as if we had had 
the plague on our bodies, than 1 says to my mother, “ What arc 
we to do neist ? for every hole and bore in the country' vill be 
steeldt against us, now that ye hae affronted my auld leddj', 
and gar ’t the troopers tak up young i\Iilnwood.” Sae she says 
to me, “ Binna cast doun, but gird 3’’0urscll up to the OTeat task 
0 the day, and gie your testimony like a man upon the mount 
o’ the Covenant.” ’ 


j ^ *5uppose 3’’ou went to a conventicle ? ’ said Morton. 

Ye sail hear, Continued Cuddie. ‘Aweel, I kendna muckle 
better what to do, sae I e’en gaed wi’ her to an auld daft carline 
like hersell, and we got some water-broo and bannocks ; and 
mony a weary grace they said, and mony .a psalm they sang, or 
■mey wad let me win to, for I ivas amaist famished wi’ vexation. 
Aweel, they had me up in the grey o’ the morning, and I behoved 
^ awa wi’ them, reason or nane, to a great gathering o’ 
Traill ^ke Mir}^ Sikes; and there this chield, Gabriel 

l^ttledrummle, was blasting a-wa to them on the hillside about 
n ^P-n^keir testimony, nae doubt, and ganging down to the 
cattle ot Boman Gilead; or some .sic place. Eh, Mr. Henry, but 
e carle gae them a screed o’ doctrine ! Ye might hae heard 
^ ft routed like a coav in a itemd 

T) .^kinks I, “there’s nae place in this countp^ 

! lan^o . ^ Gdead ; it will be some gate in the west muir- 

) minp T ^ win there I ’ll see to slip awa wi’ this mither o’ 
driTui’miJ ' rin my neck into a tether for, ony Kettle- 

relieviTifT V country-side.” Aweel,’ continued Cuddie, 
scrumilnne detailing his misfortunes, without being 

panioTi degree of attention which his com- 

thetailnfS^^^ on his narrative, ‘just as I was wearying for 
us Somp preaching, cam word that the dragoons were upon 
iri’ tL “Stand ! ” and some cried, “Down • 

ines . I -was at my mither to get her awa sting 
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niui ling or tlic redcoatj: cam up, but I miglit as weel hac tried 
t<» drive our anld fore-a-haiid ox uitliout tlie goad — deil a step 
wad she budge. Weel, after a’, tlie clcugb we were in was 
stmib and tbo mist cam tliick, and there was good hope the 
tiragoons wad hae mi.'^.sed n.s if we could hae held our tongues ; 
but, ns if nuld ICettlcdrummle himsell hadna made din eneugh 
to waken the very dead, tlioy beliovcd a’ to skirl up a psalm 
that ye wad hae hoard as far as Lnnriek ! Aweel, to mak a lang 
tide short, up cam my young Lord Evandale, skelping as fast as 
his hor.'C could trot, aufl twenty redcoats at his back. Twa or 
three chields wad needs fight wi’ the pistol and the whinger in 
the tae hand and the Bihle in the tother, and they got their 
crouns weel clourcd : but there wasna muckle skaith dune, for 
Hvandale aye cried to .sciittcr u.s, hut to spare life.’ 

‘And did you not resist?’ .said Morton, who probably felt 
that at that moment ho himself Avould have encountered Lord 
Evandale on much slighter grounds. 

‘Kn, trul)',’ answered Cuddie, ‘I kcepit aye before the anld 
woman, and cried for niercj’ to life and limb ; but twa o' the 
redcoats ewun )ip, and anc o’ them was gaun to strike my 
mithcr u-i' the .side o’ his broad.sword. So 1 got up m}^ kebbie 
at them, and said I wad gio them as gude. Weel, they turned 
on mo, and clinked at me wi' their swords, and I garr’d my 
hand keep my head as weel as I could till Lord Evandale came 
up, and then I cried out I was a ser\’ant at 'I'illietudlem — ye 
ken 3 *our.seII he was aye judged to hae a look after the young 
leddy, — and he hade me fling do\ni my kent ; and sae me and 
my mither 3 nelded ourselJs prisoners. I ’m thinldng we wad 
hae been letten slip awa ; but Kettledrummle was taen near us, 
for Andrew AYilson’s naig that he was riding on Lad been a 
dragooner lang S 3 me, and the sairer Kettledrummle spurred to 
wn awa, the readier the dour beast ran to the dragoons when 
he saw them draw up. Aweel, when my mither and him for- 
gathered they set till the sodgers, and 1 think they gae them 
their kale through the reek ! Bastards o’ the hure o’ Bab3don 
was the best words in their wame. Sae then the Idhi was in a 
bleeze again, and they brought us a’ three on wi’ them to mak 
ns an e.xample, as they ca’t.’ 

‘ It is most infamous and intolerable oppression ! ’ said 
Morton, half speaking to himself. ‘ Here is a poor peaceable 
fellow, whose only motive for joining the conventicle was a sense 
of filial piety, and he is chained up like a thief or murderer, 
and likely to die the death of one, but without the privilege of 
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a formal trial, which our laws Indulge to the worst malefactor. 
Even to witness such tyi-anny, atid still more to suffer under it, 
is enough to make the blood of the tamest slave boil within 
him.’ 

‘To be sure,’ said Cuddie, hearing, and i)artly understanding, 
what had broken from Morton in resentment of his injuries, ‘it 
is no -right to speak evil o’ dignities. My auld leddy aye .said 
that, as nae doubt she had a glide right to do, being in a place 
o’ dignity hersell ; and troth I listened to her very patiently, 
for .she aye ordered a dram, or a soup-kale, or something to us, 
after she had gien us a hearing on our duties. But deil a dram, 
or kale, or ony thing else, no sac muclde as a cup o’ cauld 
water, do time lords at Edinburgh gie us ; and yet they are 
heading and hanging amang us, and trailing us after thae black- 
guard troopers, and taking our goods and gear as if we were 
outlaws. 1 carma say I talc it Icind at their hands.’ 

‘It w^ould be ver}-- strange if you did,’ answered Morton, 
with suppressed emotion. 

‘And what I like w’arst o’ a’,’ continued poor Cuddie, ‘is 
thae ranting redcoats coming amang the lasses and taking 
awa our joes. I had a sair heart o’ my ain when I passed the 
mains down at Tillietudlem this morning about parriteh-time, 
and saw the reek cornin’ out at my ain lum-head, and kenn’d 
there was some ither body than my auld mither sitting by the 
mgle-side. But I think my heart was e’en sairer when I saw 
that hellicat trooper, Tam Halliday, kissing Jenny Dennison 
afore my face. I wonder w'omen can hae the impudence to do 
.sic things ^ but they are a’ for the redcoats. Wliiles I hac 
thought o’ being a trooper mysell, when I thought naething 
else wad gae doAvn wi’ Jenny; and yet I ’ll no blame her ower 
muclde neither, for maybe it w^as a’ for my sake that she loot 
Tam touzle her tap-knots that gate.’ 

‘ For your sake ? ’ said Morton, unable to refrain from taking 
sonae interest in a story W'hich seemed to bear a singular co- 
incidence ivith his own. 

‘Een sae, Milnwood,’ replied Cuddie; ‘for the puir quean 
gat leave to come near me wi’ speaking the loon fair — d- — ^n 
nim, that I suld say sae ! — and sae she bade me Godspeed, and 
she wanted to stap siUer into my hand ; I’se warrant it_ was 
the tae half o’ her fee and bountith, for she wared the ither 

i pinners and pearlings to gang to see us shoot yon day 
at the popinjay.’ ^ fa 

And did you take it, Cuddie 1 ’ said Morton. 
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‘ Trotli did I no, iMilinvood ; I was sic a fiile as to fling it 
"back to her; my heart was ower grit to be behaddeii to her 
when I had seen that loon slavering and kissing at her. But 
I was a great fule for my pains ; it wad hae dune my mither 
and me some CTde, and she 'll ware 't a' on duds and nonsense.’ 

There was licre a deep and long pause. Cuddie was prob- 
ably engiiged in regretting the rejection of his mistress’s 
bounty, and Henry Morton in considering from what motives, 
or upon what conditioms, ^liss Bellenden had succeeded in pro- 
curing the interference of Lord Jilvnndale in his favour. 

Was it not possible, suggested his awakening hopes, that he 
had construed her influence over Lord Evandale nastily and 
unjust!)'] Ought he to censure her severely if, submitting 
to dissimulation for his .sake, she had permitted the young 
nobleman to entertain hopes which she had no intention to 
realise ] Or what if she had appealed to the generosity which 
Lord Evandale was supposed to possess, and uad engaged his 
honour to protect the person of a favoured rival ] 

Still, however, the words which he had overheard recurred 
ever and anon to his remembrance with a pang which resembled 
the .sting of an adder. 

‘ Nothing that she could refuse^ him ! Was it possible to 
make a more unlimited declaration of predilection ? The 
language of affection has not, wthm the limits of maidenly 
delicac)', a stronger expression. She is lost to me wholly and 
for ever, and nothing remains for me now but vengeance for 
ray own Avrongs and for those which are hourly inflicted on 
my country.’ 

Apparently Cuddie, though with less refinement, was follow- 
ing out a similar train of ideas, for he suddenly asked Morton 
in a low whisper, ‘ Wad there be ony ill in getting out o’ thae 
chields’ hands an ane could compass it ] ’ 

‘None in the world,’ said Morton; ‘and if an opportunity 
occurs of doing so, depend on it I for one will not let it slip.’ 

‘I’m blythe to hear ye say sae,’ answered Cuddie. ‘ I ’m 
but a puir sill)’’ fallow, but I canna think there wad be muckle 
ill in breaking out by strength o’ hand if ye could mak it ony • 
thing feasible. I am the lad that ^vill ne’er fear to lay on, if it 
were come to that ; but our auld leddy wad hae ea’d that a 
resisting o’ the king’s authority.’ 

‘I vdll resist any authority on earth,’ said Morton, ‘that 
invades tyrannically my chartered rights as a freeman; and I 
am determined I will not be unjustly dragged to a jail, or 
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perhaps a gibbet, if I can possibly make my escape from these 
men either by address or force.’ 

‘ Weel, that’s just my mind too, aye supposing we hae a 
feasible opportunity o’ brealdng loose. But then ye sj)eak o’ a 
charter ; now these are things that only belang to the like o’ 
you that are a gentleman, and it mightna bear me through 
that am but a husbandman.’ 

‘ The charter that I speak of,’ said Morton, ‘ is common to 
the meanest Scotchman. It is that freedom from stripes and 
bondage which was claimed, as you may read in Scripture, by 
the Apostle Paul himself, and which every man who is free born 
is called upon to defend for his own sake and that , of his 
countrymen.’ 

‘ Hegh, sirs ! ’ replied Cuddie, ‘ it wad hae been lang or my 
Leddy Margaret, or my mither either, wad hae fund out sic^a 
■Nvise-like doctrine in the Bible ! The tane was aye graning 
about giving tribute to Caesar, and the tither is as daft -wi ’ her 
Whiggery. I hae been clean spoilt, just wi’ listening to twa 
blethering auld wives; but if I could get a gentleman that 
wad let me tak on to be his servant, I am confident I. wad be a 
clean contrary creature; and I hope your honour wiU think on 
what I am saying if ye were ance fairly delivered out o’ this 
house of bondage, and just take me to be your ain waUy-de- 
shamble.’ 

‘ My valet, Cuddie ! ’ answered Morton. ‘ Alas ! that would 
be sorry preferment, even if we were at liberty.’ 

• ‘I ken what ye’re thinking — that because I am, landward- 
bred, I wad be bringing ye to disgrace afore folk; but ye 
maun ken I’m gay gleg at the up tak: there was never ony 
thing dune wi' hand but I learned gay readily, ’septing reading, 
writing, and ciphering ; but there ’s no the like o’ me at the 
fit ha’, and I can play wi' the broadsword as weel as Corporal 
Inglis there. I hae broken his head or now, for as massy as 
1^'s riding ahint us. And then ye’ll no be gaun to stay in 
this country 1 ' said he, stopping and interrupting . himself. 

‘ Probably not,' replied Morton. 

_ ‘Weel, I carena a boddle. Ye see I wad get my mither 
bestowed wi’ her auld graning tittie, Auntie Meg, in_ the 
Callowgate o’ Glasgow, and then I trust they wad neither 
bum her for a witch, or let her fail for fau’t o’ fude, or hang 
ner up for an auld Whig -ttufe ; for the provost, they say, is 
very regardfu’ o’ sic puir bodies. And then you and me wad 
gang and pouss our fortunes like the folk i’ the daft auld 
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tales about Jock the Giant-ldiler and Valentine and Orson j 
and we ^Yad come back to merrj'^ Scotland, as the sang says, 
and I wad tak to the stilts again, and turn sic furs bn the 
bonny rigs o’ Milnwood hohnes that it wad be worth, a pint 
but to look at them.’ 

‘ I fear,’ said Morton, ‘ there is very little chance, my good 
friend Cuddie, of our getting back to our old occupation.’ 

‘Hout, stir — bout, stir,’ replied Cuddie, 'it’s aye gude to 
keep up a hardy heart, as broken a ship’s come to land. 
But what’s that I hear? Never stir, if my auld mither is na 
at the preaching again ! I ken the sough o’ her texts, that 
sound just like the wind blawing through the spence ; and 
there ’s Kettledrummle setting to wark too. Lordsake, if the 
sodgers anes get angry they ’ll murder them baith, and us for 
company ! ’ 

Their farther conversation was in fact interrupted by a 
blatant noise which rose behind them, in which the voice of 
the preacher emitted, in unison with that of the old woman, 
tones like the grumble of a bassoon combined with the screaldng 
of a cracked fiddle. At first the aged pair of sufferers had been 
contented to condole with each other in smothered expressions 
of complaint and indignation ; but the sense of their injuries 
became more pungently aggravated as they communicated vdth 
each other, and they became at length unable to suppress their 
ire. 

‘TVoe, woe, and a threefold woe unto you, ye bloody and 
violent persecutors ! ’ exclaimed the Reverend Gabriel Kettle- 
drummle. 'Woe, and threefold woe unto you, even to the 
breaking of seals, the blowing of trumpets, and the pouring 
forth of vials 1 ’ 

‘Ay, ay; a black cast to a’ their ill-faur’d faces, and the 
outside o’ the loof to them at the last day ! ’ echoed the shrill 
counter-tenor of Manse, falling in like the second part of a 
catch. 

‘I teU you,’ continued the divine, ‘that your rankings 
and your ridings, your neighings and your prancings, your 
bloody, _ barbarous, and inhuman cruelties, your benumbing, 
deadening, and debauching the conscience of poor creatures 
by oaths, soul-damning and self-contradictory, have arisen 
fi:om earth to Heaven like a foul and hideous outcry of 

perjury for hastening the wrath to come hugh ! hugh I 

hugh ! ’ 

‘ And I say,’ cried Mause in the same tune, and nearly at 
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the same time, ‘ that wi’ this auld breath o inline, and ^ it s 
sair taen down wi’ the asthmatics and tins rougli trot — 

‘ Deil gin they would gallop,’ said Cuddie, "wad it but gar 

her baud her tongue ! ’ , • j -a/t < -n 

WP this auld and brief breath, continued Mause, will 

I testify against the backslidings, defections, defalcations, and 
declinings of the land — against the grievances and the causes 


‘Peace, I prfythee — peace, good woman, said the preache^ 
who had just recovered from a violent fit of coughing, 
found his own anathema borne down by Mause s better vmd-— 
‘ peace, and take not the word out of the mouth of a servant or 
the altar. I say, I uplift my voice and tell you, that berore 
the play is played out — ay, before this very sun gaes dowii 
ye sail learn that neither a desperate J udas, like your 
Sharp that ’s gane to his place ; nor a sanctuary -brealangRoio- 
fernes, like bloody-minded Claverhouse; nor an ambitious 
Diotrephes, like the lad Evandale ; nor a covetous and wan - 
following Demas, like him they ca’ Sergeant Bothwell, tna 
makes every ■wife’s plack and her meal-ark his am ; neither 
your carabines, nor your pistols, nor your broadswords, nor 
your horses, nor your saddles, bridles, surcingles, nose- bag^ 
nor martingales, shall .resist the arrows that are whetted and 
the bow that is bent against you ! ’ , r, . 

‘ That shall they never, I trow,’ echoed Mause. Castaways 
are they ilk ane o’ them ; besoms of desfyuction, fit only w be 
flung into the fire when they have sweepit the filth out o the 
Temple ; whips of small cords, knotted for the chastisemen't oi 
those wha like their warldly gudes and gear better than the 
Cross or the Covenant, but when that wark ’s done, only meet to 
mak latchets to the deil’s brogues.’ _ 

‘Fiend hae me,’ said Cuddie, addressing himself to Morton, 
‘ if I dinna think our mither preaches as weel as the minister . 
But it ’s a sair pity o’ his boast,, for it aye comes on just "^jben 
he ’s at the best o’t, and that lang routing he^ made air this 
morning is sair again him too. Deil an I care if he wad roar 
her dumb, and then he wad hae ’t a’ to answer for himsell. s 
lucky the road ’s rough, and the troopers are no taking mu(^e 
tent to what they say wi’ the rattling o’ the horsp’ fret ; ou 
an we were anes on saft grand we ’U hear news o’ a’ this. , 
Cuddie’s conjectures were but too true. The words oi 
prisoners had not been much attended to while • dro'svned by 
clang of horses’ hoofs on a rough and stony road ; but they no\ 
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entered upon tlie moorlands, where the testimony of the t^yo 
zealous captives lacked this saving accompaniment. And, 
accordingly, no sooner had their steeds begun to tread heath 
and greensward, and Gabriel Kettledrummle had again raised 
his voice with, ‘ Also I uplift m}’’ voice like that of a pelican in 
the ^vildemess ' 

* And I mine,’ had issued from Mause, ‘ like a sparrow on the 
housetops ’ 

When * Hollo, ho ! ’ cried the corporal from the rear ; ‘ rein 
up your tongues ; the devil blister them, or I ’ll clap a martin- 
gale on them.’ 

‘ I will not peace at the commands of the profane,’ said 
Gabriel. 

‘Nor I neither,’ said Mause, ‘for the bidding of no earthly 
potsherd, thougli it be painted as red as a brick from the Tower 
of Babel, and ca’ itsell a corporal.’ 

‘ Halliday,’ cried the corijoral, ‘ hast got never a gag about 
thee, man ? We must stop their mouths before they talk us all 
dead.’ 

Ere any answer could be made, or any measure taken in con- 
sequence of the corporal’s motion, a dragoon galloped towards 
Sergeant Bothwell, who was considerably ahead of the party 
he commanded. On hearing the orders which he brought, 
Bothwell instantly rode back to the head of his party, ordered 
them to close their files, to mend their pace, and to move with 
silence and precaution, as they would soon be hi presence of 
the enemy. 



CHAPTER XV 


Quantum in nobis, Are ’ve thought good 
To save the expense of Christian, blood, 

And try if we, by mediation 
Of treaty, and accommodation, 

Can end the quarrel, and compose 
This hlood}’ duel without blows. 

Botlir. 


T he increased pace of the partj’^ of horsemen soon took 
atvay from their zealous captives the breath, if not the 
inclination, necessary for holding forth. They had now 
for more than a mile got free of the woodlands, whose broken 
glades had for some time accompanied them after they had left 
the woods of Tillietudlem. A few birches and oaks still 
feathered the narrow ravines, or occupied in dwarf clusters the 
hollow plains of the moor. But these were gradually disappear- 
ing, and a wide and waste country lay before them, swelling 
into hare hills of dark heath, intersected h}'^ dee}) gulfres, being 
the passages by which torrents forced their course in winter, 
and during summer the disproportioned channels for diminu- 
tive rivulets that winded their puny way among heaps of stones 
and gravel, the effects and tokens of their winter frirj’^, Hke 
so many spendthrifts dwindled down by the consequences of 
former excesses and extravagance. This desolate region seemed 
to extend farther than the eye could reach, without grandeur, 
without even the dignity of mountain wildness, yet striking, 
from the huge proportion which it seemed to bear to such more 
favoured spots of the country as were adapted to cultivation and 
Iftted for the support of man, and thereby impressing irresistibty 
the mind of the spectator with a sense of the omnipotence of 
natup and the comparative inefficacy of the boasted means of 
amelioration which man is capable of opposing to the disadvan- 
tages of climate and soil. 

It is a remarkable effect of such extensive wastes that they 
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impose an idea of solitude even upon tliose ylio travel tlirougli 
them in considerable numbers, so much is the imagination 
affected by the disproportion between tbe desert around and 
tbe party who are traversing it Tbus’tbe members of a caravp 
of a^tbousand souls may feel, in tbe dese^^ of -^ica or Arabia, 
a sense of loneliness unknomi to tbe m^vidual traveller whose 
solitary course is through a thrinng and cultivated country. 

It was not, therefore, without a peculiar feeling of emotion 
that Morton beheld, at the distance of about half a mile, the 
body of the cavalry to which his escort belonged creeping up a 
steep and winding path which ascended from the more level 
moor into the hills. Their numbers, wMch appeared formidable 
when they crowded through narrow roads, and seemed multiplied 
bv appearing partially and at different points among the trees, 
were^ now apparently diminished by being exposed at once to 
view and in a landscape whose extent bore such immense pro- 
norti’on to the columns of horses and men, which, shoi^ng more 
like a drove of black cattle than a body of soldiers, crawled slowly 
along the face of the hiU, their force and their numbers seemmg 

trifling and contemptible. , „ , „ , . 

‘ Surely,’ said Morton to himself, ‘ a handful of resolute men 
may defend any defile in these mountains against such a small 
force as this is, providing that their bravery is equal to their 

^^Whil?he made these reflections, the rapid movement of the 
horsemen who guarded him soon traversed the space which 
divided them from their companions; and ere the front of 
Glaverhouse’s column had gained the brow of the hill which 
they had been seen ascending, Bothwell, ivith his rear-guard 
and prisoners, had united himself, or nearly so, with the mam 
body led by bis commander. The extreme difficulty of the 
road which was in some places steep and in others boggy, 
retarded the progress of the column, especially in the rear; 
for the passage of the main body in many instances poached 
up the swamps through which they passed, and rendered them 
so deep that the last of their followers were forced to leave the 
beaten path and find safer passage where they could. 

On these occasions the distresses of the Reverend Gabriel 
Kettledrununle and of Mause Headrigg were considerably 
augmented, as the brutal troopers by whom they were guarded 
compeUed them, at all risks which such inexperienced riders 
were likely to incur, to leap their horses over drains and gullies, 
or to push them through morasses and swamps. 
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'ThrougTi the help of the Lord I have luppen ower a 
mil/ cried poor Manse, as her horse ms by her rude at- 
tendants brought up to Jeap the turf inclosure of a deserted 
fold, in which feat her curcli flew off, leaving her grey hairs 
uncovered. 

‘ I am sunk in deep mire where there is no standing ; I am 
come into deep waters where the floods overflow me ! ’ exclaimed 
Kettledrummle, as the charger on which he was mounted 
plunged up to the saddle-girths in a ‘ well-head,^ as the springs 
are called which supply the marshes, the sable streams beneath 
spouting over the face and jierson of the captive i)reacher. 

These exclamations excited shouts of laughter among their 
military attendants ; but events soon occurred which rendered 
them all sufficiently serious. 

The leading files of the regiment had nearly attained the 
brow of the steep hill we have mentioned when two or three 
horsemen, speedily discovered to be a part of their o\vn advanced 
guard who had acted as a patrol, appeared returning at full 
gallop, their horses much blown and the men apparently in a 
disordered flight. They were followed upon the spur by five 
or six riders, well armed •with sword and pistol, who halted 
upon the top of the hill on observing the approach of the 
Life Guards. One or two who had carabines dismounted, and 
taking a leisurely and deliberate aim *at the foremost rank of 
the regiment, discharged their pieces, by which two troopers 
were wounded, one severely. They then mounted their horses 
and disappeared ovet the ridge of the hiU, retreating -with so 
much coolness as evidently showed that, on the one hand, they 
were undismayed by the approach of so considerable a force as 
was moving against them, and conscious, on the other, that 
they •were supported by numbers sufficient for their protection. 
This incident occasioned a halt through the whole body of 
cavalry ; and while Glaverhouse himself received the report of 
his advanced guard, which had been thus driven back upon the 
main body, Lord Evandale advanced 'to the top of the ridge 
over which the enemy’s horsemen had retired, and Major Allan, 
Cornet^ Grahame, and the other officers, employed themselves 
m extricating the regiment from the broken ground, and draw- 
ing them up on the side of the bill in two lines, the one to 
support the other. 

, "'^oi’d was then given to advance ; and in a few minutes 

the first lines stood on the brow and commanded the prospect 
on the other side. The second line closed upon them, and also 
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tbe rear-guard with the iirisoners ; so that Morton and his 
companions in captivity could in like manner see the form of 
opposition which was now' offered to .the farther progress of 
their caj)tors. 

The brow of the hill, on which the Royal Life Guards were 
now drawn up, sloped downwards (on the side opposite to that 
which they had ascended) with a gentle declivity for more 
than a quarter of a mile, and presented ground which, though 
unequal in some places, was not altogether unfavourable for 
the manoeuvres of cavahy, until near the bottom, when the 
slope terminated in a marshy level, traversed through its whole 
length by what seemed either a natural guUy or a deep artificial 
drain, the sides of which wnre broken by springs, trenches filled 
with water, out of w’liich peats and turf had been dug, and 
here and there by some straggling thickets of alders, which 
loved the moistness so well that they continued to live as 
bushes, although too much dw'arfed by the sour soil and the 
stagnant bog-w'ater to ascend into trees. Beyond this ditch or 
guUy the ground arose into a second heathy swell, or rather 
hill, near to the foot of which, and as if with the object of 
defending the broken ground , and ditch that covered their 
firont, the body of insurgents appeared to be dra^vn up with the 
purpose of abiding battle. 

Their infantry was divided into three lines. The first, 
tolerably provided with firearms, were advanced almost close 
to the verge of the bog, so that their fire must necessarily 
annoy the royal cavalry as they descended the opposite hiU, 
the whole front of which was exposed, and would probably be 
yet more fatal if they attempted to cross the morass. Behind 
this first line was a body of pikemen, designed for their support 
in case the dragoons shoMd force the passage of the marsh. 
In their rear was their third line, consisting of coimtr3mien 
armed with scythes set straight on poles, hay -forks, spits, clubs, 
goads, fish-spears, and such other rustic implements as hasty 
resentment had converted into instruments of war. On each 
flank of the infantry, but a little backward fi:om the bog, as if 
to allow themselves dry and sound ground whereon to act in 
case their enemies should force the pass, there was drawn up 
a small body of cavalry, who were in general but indifferently 
armed arid worse mounted, but full of zeal for the cause, being 
chiefly either landholders of small property or farmers of the 
better class, whose means enabled them to serve on horseback 
A few of those who had been engaged in driving back the 
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advanced guard of the Royalists might now he seen returning 
slowly towards their own squadrons. These were the only 
individuals of the insurgent army which seemed to be in 
motion. All the others stood firm and motionless as the grey 
stones that lay scattered on the heath around them. 

The total number of the insurgents might amount to about 
,a thousand men; but of these there were scarce a hundred 
cavalry, nor were the half of them even tolerably armed. The 
strength of their position, however, the sense of their having 
taken a desperate step, the superiority of their numbers, but, 
above all, the ardour of their enthusiasm, were the means on 
which their leaders reckoned for supplying the want of arms, 
equipage, and military discipline. 

On the side of the hill that rose above the array of battle 
which they had adopted were seen the women, and even the 
children, whom zeal, opposed to persecution, had driven into 
the wilderness. They seemed stationed there to be spectators 
of the engagement, by which their own fate, as well as that of 
their parents, husbands, and sons, was to be decided. Like 
the females of the ancient German tribes, the shrill cries which 
they raised when they beheld the glittering ranks of their 
enemy appear on the brow of the opposing eminence acted as 
an incentive to their relatives to fight to the last in defence of 
that wliich was dearest to them. Such exhortations seemed to 
have their full and emphatic elfect; for a wild halloo, which 
went from rank to rank on the appearance of the soldiers, 
intimated the resolution of the insurgents to fight to the utter- 
most. 

the horsemen halted their lines on the ridge of the hill, 
then trumpets and kettledrums sounded a bold and warlike 
TOurish of menace and defiance, that rang along the waste like 
the shnU summons of a_ destroying angel. The Wanderers, in 
answer, united their voices and sent forth in solemn modula- 
tion the two first verses of. the seventy-sixth Psalm, according 
to the metrical version of the Scottish Kirk — 

In Judah’s land God is well known, 

His name ’s in Isr’el great : 

In Salem is his tabernacle, 

In Sion is his seat. 

There arrows of the bow he brake, 
skield, the sword, the Avar. 

More glorious thou than hills of prey. 

More excellent art far. 
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A shout, or rather a solemn acclamation, attended the close 
of the stanza; and after a dead pause the second verse was 
resumed by the insurgents, who applied the destruction of the 
Assjnrians as prophetical of the issue of their own impending 
contest — 

Those that •were stout of heart are spoil’d, 

They slept their sleep outright ; 

And none of those their hands did find, > 

That were the men of might. 

When thy rebuke, 0 Jacob’s God, 

Had forth against them past, 

Their horses and their chariots both 
Were in a deep sleep cast. 

There was another acclamation, which was followed by the 
most profomid silence. 

While these solemn sounds, accented by a thousand voices, 
were prolonged amongst the waste hills, Claverhouse looked 
with great attention on the ground and on the order of battle 
which the Wanderers had adopted, and in which they determined 
to await the assault. 

'The churls,’ he said, ‘must have some old soldiers with 
them ; it was no rustic that made choice of that ground.’ 

‘ Burley is said to be with them for certain,’ answered Lord 
Evandale, ‘ and also Hackston of Rathillet, Baton of Meadow- 
head, Cleland, and some other men of military skill.’ 

‘ I judged as much,’ said Claverhouse, ‘ from the style in 
which these detached horsemen leapt their horses over the 
ditch as they returned to their position. It was easy to see 
that there were a few Roundheaded troopers amongst them, 
the true spawn of the old Covenant. We must manage this 
matter warily as well as boldly. Evandale, let the officers 
come to this knoll.’ 

He moved to a small moss-grown cairn, probably the 
resting-place of some Celtic chief of other times, and the call 
of ‘ Officers to the front ’ soon brought them around their com- 
mander. 

‘ I do not call you pound me, gentlemen,’ said Claverhouse, 
‘in the formal capacity pf a council of war, for I wiU never 
turn over on others the responsibility which , my ranlc imposes 
on myself. I only want the benefit of your opinions, reserving 
to myself, as most men do when they ask advice, the liberty of 
following my own. What say you. Comet Grahame?, Shall 
we attack these fellows who are bellowing yonder ? You are 
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youngest and hottest, and therefore \vill speah first whether I 
wdl or no.’ 

‘ Then,’ said Comet Grahame, ‘ while I have- the honour to 
cany the standard of the Life Guards it sliall never, with iny 
will, retreat before rebels. I say, charge, in God’s name and 
the Idng’s ! ’ 

‘And what say you, Allan?’ continued Claverhouse, ‘for 
Evandale is so modest we shall never get him to speak till you 
have said what you have to say.’ 

‘These fellows,’ said Major Allan, an old Cavalier officer of 
experience, ‘ are -three or four to one ; 1 should not mind that 
much upon a fair field, but they are posted in a very foraiidable 
strength, and show no inclination to quit it. I therefore think, 
with deference to Comet Grahame’s opinion, that we .should 
draw back to Tillietudlem, occupy the pass between the hills 
and the open country, and send for reinforcements to my Lord 
Ross, who is lying at Glasgow with a regiment of infantiy. In 
this way we should cut them off Jfiom the Strath of Clyde, and 
either compel them to come out of their stronghold and give 
us battle on fair terms, or if thej^ remain here -we rviU attack 
them so soon as our infantry has joined us and enabled us to 
act -with effect among these ditches, bogs, and quagmires.’ 

‘Pshaw!’ said the young Comet, ‘Avhat .signifies strong 
ground when it is only held by a crew of canting, psalm-singing 
old women V 

‘A man may fight never the -worse,’ retorted Major Allan, 

‘ for honouring both his Bible and Psalter. These fellows mil 
prove as stubborn as .steel ; I lmow them of old.’ 

‘Their nasal psalmody,’ .said the Comet, ‘reminds our Major 
of the race of Dunbar.’ 

^ ‘ Had you been at that race, young man,’ retorted Allan, 
‘you would have wanted nothing to remind you of it for the 
longest day you have to live.’ 

‘Hush, hush, gentlemen,’ said Claverhouse, ‘these are 
untimely repartees. I should like your ad-vdee well, Major 
Allan, had our rascally patrols — whom I -will see duly punished 

brought us timely notice of the enemy’s numbers and position. 
But having once presented ourselves before them in line, the 
retreat of the Life Guards would argue gross timidity and.be 
^ signal for insurrection throughout the west ; • in 

.which case, so far from obtaining any assistance fi:om my Lord 
^oss, I promise you I should have great apprehensions of his 
being ciit off before we can join him, or he us. A retreat would 
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have quite the same fatal effect upon the lung’s cause as the 
loss of a battle ; and as to the difference of risk or of safely it 
might make with respect to ourselves, that, I am sure, no 
gentleman thinljs a moment about. There must he some 
gorges or passes in the morass through which we can force our 
way; and were we once on firm ground, I trust there is no man 
in the Life Guards who supposes our squadrons, though so 
weak in numbers, are unable to trample into dust twice the 
number of these unpractised clowns. What say you, my Lord 
Evandale ? ’ _ . ■ 

‘ I humbly think,’ said Lord Evandale, ' that go the day how 
it will it must he a bloody one ; and that we shah lose many 
brave fellows, and probably he obliged to slaughter a great 
number of these misguided men, who, after all, are Scotchmen 
and subjects of King Charles as weU as we are.’ 

‘ Rebels ! rebels ! and undeserving the name either of Scotch- 
men or of subjects,’ said Olaverhouse ; ‘hut come, my lord, what 
does jmur opinion point at ? ’ 

‘ To enter into a treaty with these ignorant and misled men,’ 
said the young nobleman. 

‘ A treaty ! and with rebels having arms in their hands ! 
Never while I live,’ answered his commander. 

‘ At least send a trumpet and flag of truce summoning them 
to lay down_ their weapons and disperse,’ said Lord Evandale, 

‘ upon promise of a free pardon. I have always heard that had 
that been done before the battle of Pentland HiUs much blood 
might have been saved.’ 

‘Well,’ said Olaverhouse, ‘and who the devil do you think 
would carry a summons to these headstrong and desperate 
fanatics ? They acknowledge no laws of war. Their leaders 
who have been all most active in the murder of 'the Archbishop 
of St. Andrews, fight with a rope round their necks, and are 
hkely to kill the messenger, were it but to dip their followers 
in loyal blood, and to make them as desperate of pardon as 
themselves.’ 

‘ I will go myself,’ said Evandale, ‘ if you wiU permit me 
I have often risked my blood to spill that of others ; let me do 
so now in order to save human lives.’ 

‘ You shall not go on such an errand, my lord,’ said Claver- 
house ; ‘ your rank and situation render your safety of too much 
consequence to the country in an age when good principles are 
so rare. Here ’s my brother’s son, Dick Grahame, who fears shot 
or steel as little as if the devil had given him armour of proof 
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against it, as the fanatics say he has given to iiis nncle. He 
shall take a flag of truce and a trumpet, and ride down to the 
edge of the morass to summon tlicm to lay down their arms and 
disperse.’ 

‘ With all my soul, Colonel,’ answered the Comet ; ‘ and I ’ll 
tie my cravat on a pike to serve for a white flag ; the rascals 
never saw such a pennon of Flanders lace in their lives before.’ 

‘Colonel Grahame,’ said Bvandale, while the yoiin^ officer 
prepared for his expedition, ‘this jmung gentleman is ^mur 
nephew and your apparent heir ; for God’s sake, pennit me to * 
go. It was my counsel, and I ought to stand the risk.’ 

‘Were he my only son,’ said Claverhonse, ‘this is no cause 
and no time to spare him. I hope my private affections will 
never interfere with my public duty. If Dick Grahame falls, 
the loss is chiefly mine ; were your lordship to die, the king 
and country would he the sufferers. Come, gentlemen, each to 
his post. If our summons is unfavourably received we will 
instantly attack ; and, as the old Scottish blazon has it, “ God 
shaw the right ” ! ’ 



CHAPTER XVI 


■With many a stout thwack and many a hang, 

Hard crah-tree and old iron rang. 

Jffudibras. 

C ORNET RICHARD GRAHAME descended the hiU, bear- 
ing in his hand the extempore flag of truce, and mal^g 
his managed horse keep time by bounds and curvets 
to the tune which he whistled. The trumpeter followed. Five 
or [six horsemen, having sometliing the appearance of officers, 
detached themselves from each flank of the Presbyterian army, 
and meeting in the centre, approached the ditch which divided 
the hollow as near as the morass would permit. Towards this 
group, but keeping ^ the opposite side of the swamp, Comet 
Grahame directed his horse, his motions being now the conspic- 
uous object of attention to both armies ; and, without disparage- 
ment to the courage of either, it is probable there was a 
general wish on both sides that this embassy might save the risks 
and bloodshed of the impending conflict. 

When he had drived right opposite to those who, by their 
advancing to receive his message, seemed to take upon them- 
selves as the leaders of the enemy, Comet Grahame commanded 
his trumpeter to spund a parley. The, insurgents having no 
instrument of martial music wherewith to make the appropriate 
reply, one of their number called out -with a loud, strong voice, 
demanding to know why he approached their leaguer. 

‘ To summon you in the king’s name and in that of Colonel 
John Grahame of Claverhouse, specially commissioned by the 
right honourable Privy Council of Scotland,’ answered the Cor- 
net, ‘ to lay down your arms and dismiss the followers whom 
ye have led into rebellion, contrary to the laws of God, of the 
king, and of the country.’ 

‘ Return to them that sent^ thee,’ said the insurgent leader 
‘and tell them that we are this day in arms for a broken Cove- 
nant and a persecuted Kirk ; tell them that we renounce the 
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licentious and perjured Charles Stewart, whom jmu Cfill long, 
even as he renounced the Covenant after liaving once and 
again sworn to prosecute to the utmost of his power, all 
the ends thereof, really, constantly, and sincerely all the days 
of his life, having no enemies but the enemies of the Covenant, 
and no friends but its friends. Wliereas, far from keeping the 
oath he had called God and angels to witness, his first step, 
after his incoming into these kingdoms, was the fearful grasp- 
ing at the prerogative of the Almighty by that hideous Act of 
Supremacy, together with his eximlsiiig without summons, 
libel, or process of law, hundreds of famous, faithful x)reachers, 
thereby wringing the bread of life out of the mouth of hungrj’’, 
IDOOr creatures, and forcibly cramming their throats with the 
lifeless, saltless, foisonless, lukew'arm drammock of the fourteen 
false prelates and their S3'^cophantic, fonnal, carnal, scandalous 
creature-curates.’ 

‘ I did not come to hear you preach,’ answered the officer, 
‘but to know in one word if you will disperse yourselves, on 
condition of a free pardon to all but the murderers of the late 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, or whether jmu will abide the 
attack of ms Majesty’s forces, which will instantly advance upon 
you,’ 

‘In one word, then,’ answered the spokesman, ‘we are here 
with our swords on our thighs, as men that watch in the night. 
We will take o ne part and portion together as brethren in 
righteousness.^ Whosoever assails us in our good cause, his 
blopd be on his own head. So return to them that sent thee, 
and God give them and thee a sight of the evil of your 
ways ! ’ 

‘ Is not your name,’ said the Cornet, who began to recollect 
having seen the person whom he was now speaking "svith, ‘John 
Balfour of Burley 1 ’ 

‘ ^d if it be,’ said the spokesman, ‘ hast thou aught to say 
against if?’ 

‘ Only,’ said the Comet, ‘ that, as you are excluded from par- 
don in the name of the king and of my commanding officer, it 
IS to these country people, and not to you, that I offer it ; and 

^^®h as you, that I am sent to treat.’’ 

Ihou art a young soldier, friend,’ said Burley, ‘and scant 
well learned in thy trade, or thou wouldst Imow that the bearer 
ot a nag of truce cannot treat with the army but through their 
omcers ; and that if he presume to do otherwise, he forfeits his 
sate conduct.’ , 
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, "Wliile spealdng these words, Burley unslung his carabine and 
held it in readiness. 

■ ‘ I am not to be intimidated from the discharge of my duty 
by the menaces of a murderer,’ said Comet Grahame. ‘ Hear 
me, good people;' I proclaim, in the name of the king and 
of my commanding officer, full and free pardon to all, ex- 
cepting ’ 

‘ I give thee fair warning,’ said Burley, presenting his piece. 

‘A free pardon to all,’ continued the young officer, still 
addressing the body of the insurgents — ‘ to all but ’ 

‘ Then the Lord grant grace to thy soul. Amen ! ’ said 
Burley. 

With these words he fired, and Comet Richard Grahame 
dropped from his horse. The shot was mortal. The, un- 
fortunate young gentleman had only strength to turn himself 
on the ground and mutter forth, ‘ My poor mother ! ’ when life 
forsook him in the effort. His startled horse fled back to the 
regiment at the gallop, as did his scarce less affrighted at- 
tendant. 

‘ What have you done 1 ’ said one of Balfour’s brother officers. 

‘My duty,’ said Balfour, fii^y. ‘Is it not written, “Thou 
shalt be zealous even to slaying ” 1 Let those who dare now 
venture to speak of truce or pardon ! ” ^ 

Claverhouse saw his nephew fall. He turned his eye on 
Evandale, while a transitory glance of indescribable emotion 
disturbed for a second’s space the serenity of his features, and 
briefly said, ‘ You see the event.’ 

‘ I will avenge him, or die ! ’ exclaimed Evandale; and, putting 
his horse into motion, rode furiously dovm the hill, followed by 
his own troop and that of the deceased Comet, which broke 
down without orders ; and, each striving to be the foremost to 
revenge their young officer, their ranks soon fell into confusion. 
These forces formed the first line of the Royalists. It was iii 
vain that Claverhouse exclaimed, ‘ Halt ! halt ! this rashness ' 
will undo us.’ It was aU that he could accomplish by gallop- 
ing along the second line, entreating, commanding, and even 
menacing the men with his sword, that he could restrain them 
from following an example so contagious. 

‘ Allan,’ he said, as soon as he had rendered the men in some 
degree more steady, ‘ lead them slowly down the hill to support 
Lord Evandale, who is about to need it very much. Bothwell 
thou art a cool and a daring fellow ’ ’ 


‘ See Cornet Grahame. Note 21. 
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‘Ay/ muttered Botliwell, ‘you can remember that in a 
moment like this.’ 

‘Lead ten file up the hollow to the right/ continued his 
commanding officer, ‘and try every mean.s to get through the 
bog ; then form and charge the rebels in flaiffi and rear while 
they are engaged with us in front.’ 

Bothwell made a signal of intelligence and obedience, and 
moved off with his party at a rapid pace. 

Meantime the disaster which Claverhouse had apprehended 
did not fail to take place.' The troopers who, Avith Lord Evan- 
dale, had rushed down upon the enem}’’, soon found their dis- 
orderly career interrupted h}’" the impracticable character of 
the ground. Some stuck ffast in the morass as thej^ attemjpted 
to struggle through, some recoiled from the attempt and re- 
mained on the brink, others dispersed to seek a more favourable 
place to pass the swamp. In the midst of this confusion the 
first line of the enemy, of which the foremost rank knelt, the 
second stooped, and the third stood upright, poured in a close 
and destructive fire that emptied at least a score of saddles, 
and increased tenfold the disorder into which the liorsemen 
had fallen. Lord Evandale in the meantime, at the head of a 
very few well-mounted men, liad been able "to clear the ditch, 
but was no sooner across than he was charged by the left body 
of the enemy’s cavalry, who, encouraged by the small number 
of opponents that had made their way through the broken 
ground, set upon them with the utmost furj’’, crying, ‘Woe, 
woe ft) the uncircumcised Philistines ! down with Bagon and 
all his adherents ! ’ 

The young nobleman fought like a lion ; but most of his 
followers Avere killed, and he himself could not have escaped 
the same fate but for a heavy fire of carabines which Claver- 
housei who had how advanced with the second line near to the 
ditch, poured so effectually upon the enemy that both horse 
and foot for a moment began to shrink, and Lord Evandale, 
disengaged from his unequal combat, and finding himself nearly 
alone, took the opportunity to effect his retreat through the 
morass. : But, notwithstanding the loss they had sustained by 
Oiaverhouse’s first fire, the insurgents became soon aware that 
the advantage of numbers ' and of position were so decidedly 
theirs that, if they could but persist in maldng a brief but 
^sojute defence, the Life Guards must necessarily be defeated, 
iheir leaders flew through their ranks exhorting them to stand 
nrm, and pointing out how efficacious their fire must be where 
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both men and horse n-ere exposed to it; for the troopers, 
according to custom, fired vrilthout having dismounted. Olaver- 
house more than once, Avhen he perceived his best men drop- 
ping by a fire which they could not effectually return, made 
desperate efforts to pass the bog at various points and renew 
the battle on firm ground and fiercer terms. But the close fire 
of the insurgents, joined to the natural difficulties of the pass, 
foiled his attempts in every point. 

‘We must retreat,’ he said to Evaudale, ‘unless Bothwell 
can effect a diversion in our fa,vour. In the meantime draw 
the men out of fire and leave skirmishers behind these patches 
of alder-bushes to keep the enemy in check.’ 

These directions being accomplished, the appearance of Both- 
well vdth his party was earnestly expected. But Bothwell had 
his own disadvantages to struggle with. His detour to the 
right had not escaped the penetrating Observation of Burley, 
who made a corresponding movement with the left wing of the 
mounted insurgents, so that when BothweU, after riding a 
considerable way up the vaUey, found a place at which the bog 
could be passed, though with some difficulty, he perceived he 
was still in front of a superior enemy. His daring character 
was in no degree checked by this unexpected opposition. 

‘FoUow me, my lads!’ he called to his men; ‘never let it 
be said that we turned our backs before these canting Round- 
heads ! ’ 

With that, as if inspired by the spirit of his ancestors, he 
shouted, ‘ Bothwell ! Bothwell ! ’ and throwing himself into the 
morass, he struggled through it at the head of his party, and 
attacked that of Burley with such fury that he drove them 
back above a pistol-shot, Idlling three men with his own hand. 
Burley, perceiving the consequences of a defeat on this point,' 
and that his men, though more numerous, were unequal to the 
regulars in using their arms and managing their horses, threw 
himself across Bothwell’s way and attacked him hand to hand. 
Each of the combatants was considered as the champion of his 
respective party, and a result ensued more usual in romance 
than in real story. Their_ followers on either side instantly 
paused and looked on as if the fate of the day were to be 
decided by the event of the combat between these two redoubted 
swordsmen. The combatants themselves seemed of the same 
opinion; for, after two or three eager cuts and pushes had 
been exchanged, they paused, as if by joint consent, to recover 
the breath which preceding exertions had exhausted and to 
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prepare for a duel in wliicli each seemed conscious lie had met 
his match. 

‘You are the murdering villain, Burley/ said Botliwell, 
griping his sword firmly, and setting his teeth close ; ‘ you 
escaped me once, hut (he sn’ore an oath too ti'Craendous te 
he -written down) thy head is worth its weiglit of silver, and 
it shall go home at my saddle-how, or my saddle shall go home 
empty for me.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Burley, -with stern and gloomy deliberation, 
‘I am that John Balfour who promised to lay thy head where 
thou shouldst never lift it again ; and God do so unto me, and 
more also, if I do not redeem my word ! ’ 

‘ Then a bed of heather or a thousand merks ! ’ said Both- 
well, striking at Burley with his full force. 

‘ The sw'ord of the Lord and of Gideon ! ’ answered Balfour, 
as he parried and returned the blow. 

There have seldom met two combatants more equally 
matched in strength of body, skill in the management of their 
weapons and horses, determined courage, and unrelenting hos- 
tility. After exchanging many desperate blows, each receiving 
and inflicting several -wounds, though of no great consequence, 
they grappled together as if with the desperate impatience of 
mortal hate, and Bothwell, seizing his enemy by the shoulder- 
belt, while the grasp of Balfour was upon his o-wn collar, they 
came headlong to the ground. The companions of Burley has- 
tened to his assistance, but were repelled by the dragoons, and 
the battle became again general. But nothing could -withdraw 
the attention of the combatants from each other, or induce 
them to unclose the deadly clasp in which they rolled to- 
gether on the ground, tearing, struggling, and foaming -with the 
inveteracy of thoroughbred bull-dogs. 

Several horses passed over them in the melee -without their 
quitting hold of each other, until the sword-arm • of Bothwell 
was broken by the lack of a charger. He then relinquished 
his grasp , with a deep and suppressed groan, and both combat- 
ants started to their feet. Bothwell’s right hand dropped 
helpless by his_ side, but his left griped to the place where his 
dagger hung ; it had escaped from the sheath in the struggle, 
and, with a look of mingled rage and despair, he stood totally 
defenceless as Balfour, mth a laugh of savage joy, flourished 
ms sword aloft, and^ then passed it through his adyersar 3 ^’s 
body. Bothwell received the thrust without falling; it had 
only grazed on his ribs. He attempted no farther defence, but. 
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looldng at Burley ^vith a grin of deadly hatred, exclaimed, 
‘Base peiisant churl, thou hast spilt the Wood of a line of 
Idiigs ! ' 

‘ Die, wetch ! die ! ’ said Balfour, redoubling the thrust 
with better aim ; and, setting his foot on BothweU’s body as 
he fell, he a third time transfixed him with his sword. ‘Die, 
bloodthirsty dog ! die as thou hast lived ! die, lilce the beasts 
that perish, hoping nothing, believing nothing 

‘ And FEAiiiXG nothing ! ’ said Both well, collecting the last 
effort of respiration to utter these desperate words, and expiring 
as soon as they were spoken. 

To catch a stray horse by the bridle, throw himself upon it, 
and rush to the assistance of his followers, was "with Burley 
the affair of a moment. And as the fall of Bothwell had given 
to the insurgents all the courage of which it had deprived his 
comrades, the issue of this i)artial contest did not remain long 
undecideL Several soldiers were slain, the rest driven back 
over the morass and dispersed, and the %uctorious Burley, with 
his part3^ crossed it in their turn, to direct against Claverhouse 
the ver}’’ manceuvre which he had instructed Bothwell to 
execute. He now put his troop in order with the view of attack- 
ing the right wing of the Royalists 3 and, sending news of his 
success to the main body, exhorted them, in the name of 
Heaven, to cross the marsh and work out the glorious work of 
the Lord b}'^ a general attack upon the enemy. 

Meanwhile Claverhouse, who had in some degree remedied 
the confusion occasioned by the first irregular and unsuccessful 
attack, and reduced the combat in front to a distant skirmish 
■with firearms, chiefly maintained by some dismounted troopers 
whom he had posted behind the cover of the shrubbj'- copses of 
alders, which in some places covered the edge of the morass, 
and whose close, cool, and web-aimed fire greatly annoyed the 
enemy and concealed their o-wn deficiency of numbers, — Claver- 
house, while he maintained the contest in this manner, still 
expecting that a diversion by BothweU and his party might 
facilitate a general attach was accosted by one of the dragoons, 
whose bloody i&ce and jaded horse bore witness he was come 
firom hard service. 

‘ What is the matter, Halliday 1 ’ said Claverhouse,’ for he 
knew every man in his regiment by name. ‘Where is Both- 
well ? ’ 

‘Bothwell is down,’ replied Halliday, ‘and many a nrettv 
fellow ■with him.’ 
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‘Then the king,' suid Claverhouse, with In's usual coinposiiTC, 
‘has lost a stout soldier. The enemy have passed the marsh, I 
suppose V 

‘with a strong body of hor.se, commanded by the devil in- 
carnate that killed Bothwell,’ answered the-terrified .soldier, 

‘Hush! hush!’ said 01avcrliou.se, putting hi.s linger on hi.s 
lip.s, ‘ not a word to an)' one but me. Lord Evandale, we inu.st 
retreat. The fates will have it .so. Draw together the men 
that are dispersed in the skinnishing work. Let Allan fonu 
the regiment, and do you two retreat up the hill in two bodies, 
each halting alternately as the other falls back. I ’ll keep the 
rogues in check with the rear-guard, making a .stand and facing 
from time to time. They will be over the ditch presently, for 
I see their whole line in motion and preparing to cro.ss ; there- 
fore lose no time.’ 

‘Where is Bothwell with his party 1’ said Lord Evandale, 
astonished at the coolness of his commander. 

‘Fairly disposed of,’ .said Claverhouse, in his ear j ‘the king 
has lost a servant and the devil has got one. But away to 
business, Evandale ; ply your spurs and get the men together, 
Allan and you must keep them steady. This retreating is new' 
work for us all ; but our tuni will come round another day.’ 

Evandale and Allan betook themselves to their task; but 
ere they had arranged the regiment for the puri)ose of retreating 
in two alteraate bodies, a considerable number of the enemy 
had crossed the marsh. Claverhouse, who had retained im- 
mediately around his person a few' of his most active and tried 
men, charged those who had crossed in person while the)* w'ere 
yet disordered by the broken ground. Some they killed, others 
they repulsed into the morass, and checked the whole so as to 
enable the main body, now* greatly diminished, as well as dis- 
heartened by the loss they had sustained, to commence their 
retreat up the hill. 

But the enemy’s van, being soon reinforced and supported, 
compelled Claverhouse to follow his troops. Never dia nian, 
however, better maintain the character of a soldier than he did 
that day. ' Conspicuous by his black horse and white feather, 
he was first in the repeated charges which he made at ever)'^ 
fa^murable opportunity to arrest the progress of the pursuers 
and to cover the retreat of his regiment. The object of aim to 
every one, he seemed as if he were impassive to their shot. The 
%^atics, who looked upon him as a man gifted by 
the Evil Spirit with supernatural means of defence, averred 
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tliat they saw the bullets recoil from his jack-hoots and huff-coat 
like hailstones from a rock of granite, as he galloped to and fro 
amid the storm of the battle. Many a Whig that day loaded 
his musket with a dollar cut into slugs, in order that a silver 
bullet (such was their belief) might bring down the persecutor 
of the holy kirk, on whom lead had no power. 

‘ Try him Avith the cold steel,’ was the cry at every renewed 
charge ; ‘ powder is wasted on him. Ye might as weel shoot at. 
the Auld Enemy himselL’ ^ 

But though this was loudly shouted, yet the awe on the 
insurgents’ minds was such that they gave way before Glaver- 
house as before a supernatural being, and few men ventured 
to cross swords vdth him. Still, however, he was fighting in 
retreat, and with all the disadvantages attending that move- 
ment. The soldiers behind him, as they beheld the increas- 
ing number of enemies who poured over the morass, became 
unsteady; and at every successive movement Major Allan 
and Lord Evandale found it more and more difficult to bring 
them to halt and form line regularly ; while, on the other hand, 
their motions in the act of retreating became by degrees 
much more rapid than was consistent -with good order. As the 
retiring soldiers approached nearer to the top of the ridge, from 
which in so luckless an hour they had descended, the panic 
began to increase. Every one became impatient to place the 
brow of the hill between him and the continued fire of the 
pursuers ; nor could any individual thinlc it reasonable that he 
should be the last in the retreat, and thus sacrifice his own 
safety for that of others. In this mood several troopers set 
spurs to their horses and_ fled outright, and the others be- 
came so unsteady in their movements and formations that 
their officers every moment feared they would follow the same 
example. 

Amid this scene of blood and confusion, the trampling of 
the horses,_the groans of the wounded, the continued fire of the 
enemy, which fell in a succession of unintermitted musketry, 
while loud shouts accompanied each buUet which the fall - of - a 
trooper showed to have been successfully aimed t— amid all the 
terrors and disorders of such a scene, and when it was dubious 
how soon' they might be totally, deserted by their dispirited 
soldiery, Evandale could not forbear' remarldng the composure 
of his commanding officer. Not at Lady Margaret’s breakfast- 
table that morning did his eye appear more lively, or his 

1 See Proof against Shot given by Satan. Note 22. ' ’ 
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demeanour more composed. He liad closed up to Evandale for 
tlie purpose of giving some prders and picking out a few men 
to reinforce his rear-guard. 

‘ If this bout lasts five minutes longer,’ he said in a whisper, 
‘ our rogues will leave you, my lord, old Allan, and myself the 
honour of fighting this battle with our OAvn hands. I must do 
something to disperse the musketeers who annoy them so hard, 
or we shall be all shamed. Don’t attempt to succour me if 
you see me go down, hut keep at the head of your men ; get 
off as you can, in God’s name, and teU the king and, the council 
I died in my duty ! ’ 

So saying, and commanding about twenty stout men to 
follow him, he gave, with this small body, a charge so desperate 
and unexpected that he drove the foremost of the pursuers 
back to some distance. In the confiision of the assault he 
singled out Burley, and, desirous to strike terror into his 
followers, he dealt him so severe a blow on the head as cut 
through his steel headpiece and threw him from his horse, 
stunned for the moment, though unwounded. A wonderful 
thing, it was afterwards thought, that one so powerful as 
Balfour should have sunk under the blow of a man to appear- 
ance so slightly made as Claverhouse; and the vulgar, of 
course, set .down to supernatural aid the effect of that energy 
which a determined spirit can give to a feebler arm. Claver- 
house had in this last charge, however, involved himself too 
deeply among the insurgents, and was fairly surrounded; 

Lord Evandale saw the danger of his commander, his body 
of dragoons being then halted, while that commanded by Allan 
was in the act of retreating. Regardless of Claverhouse’s 
disinterested command to the contrary, he ordered the party 
which he headed to charge down bill and extricate their 
Colonel.^ Some advanced with him, most halted and stood 
uncertain,_many ran away. With those who followed Evan- 
dale, he disengaged Claverhouse. His assistance just came in 
time, for a rustic had wounded his horse in a most ghastly 
manner by the blow of a scythe, and was about to repeat the 
stroke when Lord Evandale cut hi-m down. As they got out 
of the press they looked round them. Allan’s division had 
ridden clear over the hill, that officer’s authority having proved 
altogether unequal to halt them. Evandale’s troop was scattered 
and in total confusion. 

‘ ^^^at is to be done. Colonel 1 ’ said Lord Evandale. 

We are the last men in the field, I think,’ said Claverhouse ; 
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‘and Avhen men fight as long as they can there is no shame in 
fl}’ing. Hector himself would say, “Devil take the hindmost,” 
when there are but twentj'- agaiftst a thousand. Save your- 
selves, my lads, and rally as soon as 3mu can. Come, my lord, 
we must e’en ride for it’ 

So saying, he put spurs to his wounded horse ; and the 
generous animal, as if conscious that the life of Ins rider 
depended on his exertions, pressed forward ndth speed, unabated 
either by pain or loss of blood.^ A few ofiicers and soldiers 
followed him, hut in a very irregular and tumultuary manner. 
The flight of Olaverhouse was the signal for all the stragglers 
who 3mt offered desultory resistance to fly as fast as they could, 
and yield up the field of battle to the victorious insurgents. 


‘ See Clavcrliouse’s Charger. Note 23. 



CHAPTER XVII 


But see ! through the fast-flashing lightnings of war, 

What steed to the dcseit Hies frantic and far 1 

Campbell. 


D uring the severe skirmish of which we have given the 
details, Morton, together with Cuddie and his mother 
and the Reverend Gabriel Kettledrummle, remained 
on the brow of the hill,-near to the small cairn or harrow, beside 
which Claverhouse had held his preliminary council of war, so 
that they had a commanding \dew of the action which took 
place in the bottom. They were guarded by Corporal Inglis 
and four soldiers, who, as may readily be supposed, were much 
more intent on watching the fluctuating fortunes of the battle 
than in attending to what passed among their prisoners. 

‘If yon lads stand to their tackle,’ said Cuddie, ‘we’ll hae 
some chance o’ getting our necks out o’ the brecham again ; 
but I misdoubt them ; they hae little skeel o’ arms,’ 

‘Much is not necessary, Cuddie,’ answered Morton; ‘they 
have a strong position, and weapons in their hands, and are 
more than three times the number of their assailants. If they 
cannot fight for their freedom now, they and theirs deserve to 
lose it for ever.’ 

‘ 0, sirs,’ exclaimed Mause, ‘ here ’s a goodly spectacle, indeed ! 
My spirit is like that of the blessed Elihu : it bums within me ; 
my bowels are as wine which lacketh vent, they are ready to 
burst like new bottles. 0 that He may look after His ain 
people in this day of judgment and deliverance ! And now, what 
auest thou, precious Mr. Gabriel Kettledrummle ? I say, what 
ailest thou that wert a Nazarite purer than snow, whiter than 
milK more ruddy than sulphur (meaning, perhaps, sapphires) 
s^, what ails thee now, that thou art blacker than a coal, 
that thy beauty is departed, and thy loveliness withered like 
a dry potsherd 1 Surely it is time to be up and be doing, to 
cry loudly and to spare not, and to wrestle for the puir lads 
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that are yonder testifying with their ain hluid and that of thmr 
enemies.’ , 

This expostulation implied a reproach on Mr. Kettledrummle, 
who, though an absolute Boanerges or son of thunder in the 
pulpit, when the enemy were afar, and indeed sufficiently 
contumacious, as we have seen, when in their power, had been 
struck dumb by the firing, shouts, and shrielcs, which now arose 
from the valley, and — as many an honest man might have 
been, in a situation where he could neither fight nor fly — was 
too much dismayed to take so favourable an opportunity to 
preach the terrors of Presbytery as the courageous Mause had 
expected at' his hand, or even to pray for the successful event 
of the battle. His presence of mind was not, however, entirely 
lost any more than his jealous respect for his reputation as a 
pure and powerful preacher of the Word. 

‘ Hold your peace, woman ! ’ he said, ‘ and do not perturb 
my inward meditations and the wrestlings wherewith I wrestle. 
But of a verity the shooting of the foemen doth begin to 
increase ; peradventure some pellet may attain unto us even 
here. Lo ! I will ensconce me behind the cairn, as behind a 
strong wall of defence.’ 

‘ He ’s hut a coward body after a’,’ said Cuddie, who was 
himself by no means deficient in that sort of courage which 
consists in insensibility to danger ; ‘ he ’s hut a daidling coward 
body. He ’U never fill Bumbleherry’s bonnet. Odd ! Rumhle- 
herry fought and ■fl3rted like a fleeing dragon. It was a great 
pity, puir man, he couldna cheat the woodie. But they say he 
gaed singing and rejoicing till’t, just as I wad gang to a bicker 
o’ hrose, supposing me hungry, as I stand a good chance to he. 
Eh, sirs ! yon ’s an a^vfu’ sight, and yet ane caima keep their 
een aff frae it ! ’ 

Accordingly, strong curiosity on the part of Morton and 
Ouddie, together with the heated enthusiasm of old Mause, 
detained them on the spot from which they could best hear 
and see the issue of the action, leaving to Kettledrummle to 
occupy alone his place of security. The vicissitudes of com- 
bat, which we have already described, were witnessed by our 
spectators fi’om the top of the eminence, but %vithout their 
being able positively to determine to what they tended. That 
the Presbyterians defended themselves stoutly was . evident 
from the heavy smoke, which, illumined by frequent flashes of 
fire, now eddied along the valley and hid the contending 
parties in its sulphureous shade. On the other hand, the 
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continued firing from the nearer side of the morass indicated 
that the enemy persevered in. their attaclg that the affair iras 
fiercely disputed, and that eveiything was to he apprehended 
from a continued contest in which undisciifiined rustics had to 
repel the assaults of regular troops, so completely officered and 
armed. 

At length horses, whose caparisons showed that they belonged 
to the Life Guards, began to fly masterless out of the confusion. 
Dismounted soldiers next appeared, forsaking the conflict and 
straggling over the side of the hill in order to escape from the 
scene of action. As the numbers of these fugitives increased, 
the fate of the day seemed no longer doubtful. A large body 
was then seen emerging from the smoke, forming irregularly on 
the hillside, and with difficulty kept stationary by their officers, 
until Evandale’s corps also appeared in full retreat. The result 
of the conflict was then apparent, and the joy of the prisoners 
was corresponding to their apx)roachiDg deliverance. 

‘They hae dune the job for anes,’ said Cuddie, ‘an they ne’er 
do ’t again.’ 

‘ They flee ! they flee ! ’ exclaimed Mause, in ecstasy. ‘ 0, 
the truculent tyiunts ! they are riding now as they never 
rode_ before. 0, the fiilse Eg 3 rptians, the proud Assyrians, the 
Philistines, the Moabites, the Edomites, the Ishmaelites ! The 
Lord has brought sharp swords upon them to make them food 
for the fowls of heaven and the beasts of the field. See 
how the clouds roll and the fire flashes ahiht them, and goes 
forth before the chosen of the Covenant, e’en like the pillar b’ 
cloud and the pillar o’ flame that led the people of Israel out 
^ the land of Egypt ! This is indeed a day of deliverance to 
the righteous, a day of pouring out of wrath to the persecutors 
and the ungodly ! ’ 

‘Lord save us, mither,’ said Cuddie, ‘hand the clavering 
tongue o’ ye, and lie down ahint the cairn, like Kettledrummle, 
honest man 1 The Whigamore bullets ken imco little discretion, 
and wiU just as sune knock out the hams o’ a psalm-singing 
auld wife as a swearing dragoon.’ 

Fear naething for me, Cuddie,’. said the old dame, trans- 
ported to ecstasy by the success of her party ; ‘ fear naething 
tor me . I will stand, like Deborah, on the tap o’ the caim, and 
tok up my sang o’ reproach against these men of Harosheth of 

e uentiles, whose horse-hoofs are broken by their prancing.’ 

■]• tT®, old woman would, in fact, have aecom- 

p isned lier iiuqiose of mounting on the caim and becoming, 
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as slie said, a sign and a banner to the people, bad not Guddie, 
^ntb more filial tenderness than respect, detained ber by such 
force as bis sbaclded arms would permit bim to exert. 

‘ Eb, sirs ! ’ be said, having accompbsbed this task, ‘ look 
out yonder, Milnwood ; saw ye ever mortal figbt lilce tbe deevil 
Claver’se? Yonder be’s been tbrice doun amang them, and 
tbrice cam free aff. But I tbink we ’ll soon be free ourseUs, 
Milnwood. Inglis and bis troopers look ower tbeir sboutliers 
very aften, as if they liked tbe road abint them better than tbe 
road afore.’ 

Guddie was not mistaken ; for, when tbe main tide of fugi- 
tives passed at a little distance from tbe spot where they were 
stationed, tbe corporal and bis party fired tbeir carabines at 
random upon tbe advancing insurgents, and, abandoning all 
charge of tbeir prisoners, jomed tbe retreat of tbeir .comrades. 
Morton and tbe old woman, whose bands were at liberty, lost 
no time in undoing tbe bonds of Guddie and of tbe clergyman, 
both of whom bad been secured by a cord tied round tbeir 
arms above tbe elbows. By tbe time this was accomplished,' 
tbe rear-guard of tbe dragoons, which still preserved- some 
order, passed beneath tbe hillock or rising ground which was 
surmounted by tbe cairn already repeatedly mentioned. They 
exhibited all tbe burry and confusion incident to a forced re- 
treat, but stiU continued in a bod}^ Claverbouse led tbe van, 
bis naked sword deeply dyed with blood, as were bis face and 
clothes. His horse was all covered with gore, and now reeled 
with weakness. Lord Evandale, in not much better plight, 
brought up the rear, still exhorting tbe soldiers to keep together 
and fear nothing. Several of the men were wounded, and one 
or two dropped from tbeir horses as they surmounted tbe bill . 

Mause’s zeal broke forth once more at this spectacle, while 
she stood on the heath with ber bead uncovered and her grey 
hairs streaming in tbe wind, no bad representation of a super- 
annuated bacchante, or Thessalian witch in the agonies of in- 
cantation. She soon discovered Claverbouse at tbe bead of the 
fugitive party, 'and exclaimed with bitter irony, ‘Tarry, tarry,- 
ye wba were aye sae blytbe to be at tbe meetings of the saints’ 
and wad ride every muir in Scotland to find a conventicle’ 
Wilt' thou not tarry now thou bast found ane ? Wilt thou not 
stay for one word mair 1 Wilt thou na bide tbe afternoon 
preaching ? Wae betide ye ! ’ she said, suddenly cbangmg ber 
tone, ‘and cut the boughs of tbe creature wbase fleetuess ye 
trust in ! Sbeugb, sbeugb ! awa vi’ ye that bae spilled sae 
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muckle bluid, and now wad save }^our ain — awa w’ ye for a 
railing Rabsliakeb, a cursing Sliimei, a bloodtliirsty Doeg ! 
The sword ’s drawn now that ^vinna ije lang o’ o’crtakiug ye, 
ride as fast as ye will.’ 

■ Claverhouse, it may l^e easily suppo.sed, was _ too busy to 
attend to her reproaches, but hastened over the hill, anxious to 
get the remnant of his men out of gun-shot, in hopes of again 
collecting the fugitives round his standard. But as the rear of 
his followers rode over the ridge, a shot struck Lord Evan- 
dale’s horse, which instantly sunk down dead beneath liim. 
Two of the "V^iig horsemen, who were the foremost in the pursuit, 
hastened up mth the pui’pose of killing him, for hitherto there 
had been no quarter given. Morton, on the other hand, rushed 
forward to save his life, if possible, in order at once to indulge 
his natural generosit}^, and to requite the obligation which Lord 
Evandale had confen'ed on him that morning, and under which 
circumstances had made him wince so acutely. Just as he 
had assisted Evandale, who was much wounded, to extricate 
himself tfom his dying horse and to gain Ins feet, the two 
horsemen came up, and one of them, exclaiming, ‘ Have at the 
red-coated tyrant ! ’ made a blow at the young nobleman, which 
Morton parried with difficult}’', exclaiming to the rider, who was 
no other than Burley himself, ‘ Give quarter to this gentleman, 
for my .sake — for the sake,’ he added, obsendng that Burley did 
not immediately recognise him, ‘ of Henr}’ Morton, who so lately 
sheltered you.’ 

_ ‘ Henry Morton ! ’ replied Burley, wiping his bloody brow 
with his bloodier hand ; ‘ did I not say that the son of Silas 
Morton would come forth out of the land of bondage, nor be 
long an indweller in the tents of Ham ? Thou art a brand 
snatched out of the burning. But for this booted apostle of 
Prelacy, he shall die the death ! We must smite them hip 
and thigh, even from the ri.sing to the going down of the sun. 
It is our commission to slay them like Amalek, and utterly 
destroy aU they have, and spare neither man nor woman, 
infant nor suckling ; therefore hinder me not,’, he continued, 
endeavouring again to cut down Lord Evandale, ‘for this work 
must not be wrought negligently,’ 

‘You must not, and you shall not, slay him, more especially 
while incapable of defence,’ said Morton, planting himself before 
Lord Evandale so as to intercept any blow that should be aimed 
at him. ‘ I owed my life to him this morning — my life, which 
was endangered solely bj’" my having sheltered you; and to 
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shed liis blood when he can offer no effectual resistance were 
not only a cruelty abhorrent to God and man, hut detestable 
ingratitude both to him and to me/ 

Burley paused. ‘ Thou art yet," he said, ‘ in the court of the 
Gentiles, and I compassionate thy human blindness and frailty. 
Strong meat is not fit for babes, nor the mighty and grinding 
dispensation under which I draw my sword for those whose 
hearts are yet dwelling in huts of clay, whose footsteps are 
tangled in the mesh of mortal sympathies, and who clothe them- 
selves in the righteousness that is as filthy rags. But to gain 
a soul to the truth is better than to send one to Tophet ; there- 
fore I give quarter to this youth, providing the grant is con- 
firmed by the general council of God's army, whom He . hath 
this day blessed with so signal a dehverance. Thou art unarmed. 
Abide my return here. .1 must yet pursue these sinners, the 
Amalekites, and destroy them till they be utterly consumed 
from the face of the land, even from Havilah unto Shur.’ 

So saying, he set spurs to his horse and continued to pursue 
the chase. 

‘Cuddie,’ said Morton, ‘for God’s sake catch a horse as 
quickly as you can. I will not trust Lord Evandale’s' life with 
these obdurate men. You are wounded, my lord. Are you 
able to continue your retreat ? ’ he continued, addressing him- 
self to his prisoner, who, half-stunned by the fall, was but 
beginning to recover himself. 

‘I thiMc so,’_ replied Lord Evandale. ‘But is it possible? 
Do I owe my life to Mr. Morton?’ 

‘ My interference would have been the. same from common 
humanity,’ replied Morton j ‘to your lordship it was a sacred 
debt of gratitude.’ 

Cuddie at this instant returned with a horse. 

‘God-sake, munt — munt and ride hke a fleeing hawk, my 
lord,’ said the good-natured fellow, ‘for ne’er be in me if they 
arena lolling every ane o’ the wounded and prisoners ! ’ 

Lord Evandale mounted the horse, while Cuddie officiously 
held the stirrup. ./ 

‘ Stand off, good fellow, thy courtesy may cost thy life. Mr 
Morton,’ he continued, addressing Henry, ‘this makes us more 
than even ; rely on it, I will never forget your generosity ‘ 
Farewell.’ 

He turned his horse, and rode swiftly away in the direction 
which seemed least exposed to pursuit. 

Lord Evandale had just rode off, when several of the insur- 
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gents, who were in the front of the pursuit, c<une up denouneing 
Yengeance on Henry Morton and (judtlie for liaving ai<lc(l the 
escape of a Philistine, ns they ciillcd the young nohleinan. 

‘ Wliat wad ye hae had us to <lo ' ’ cried Cnddic. * Had we 
aught to stop a man wi’ that had 7-wn justols and a sword ? 
Siidna ye hae come faster up yonrsells, instead of fly ting at jni/, ? ' 

This excuse would hardly have passed current ; but Kettlc- 
drummle, who now aAvoke from his trance of terror, and was 
known to, and reverenced by, most of the Wanderers, together 
with Manse, who possessed their a])propriate language as well 
as the preacher himself, i)rovcd active and efTcctual intercessors. 

‘ Touch them not, harm them not,’ e.xclaimed Kettledrummlc, 
in his very best doublc-basH tones; ‘this is the son of the 
famous Silas Morton, by whom the Lord nTOUght great things in 
this land at the breaking forth of the reformation from Prelacy, 
when there was a plentdhl pouring forth of the Word and a re- 
nenlng of the Covenant; a hero and champion of tho.se blessed 
days when there was power and eilicacy, and convincin|j and 
converting of sinners, and lieart.-exercises, and fellowships of 
saints, and a plentiful flowing forth of the spices of the garden 
of Eden.’ _ 

‘And this is my son Cnddie,’ exclaimed !Mausc, in her turn, 
‘the son of liis father, .Tudden Headrigg, wha was a douce 
honest man, and of me, ]\Iause IMiddleinas, an unworthy pro- 
fessor and follower of the pure go.spel, and ane o’ j’our ain folk. 
Is it not written, “ Cut ye not off the tribe of the families of the 
Kohathites from among the Levites ” 1 Numbers fourth and 
anghteenth. 0, sirs ! dinna he standing here prattling wi’ 
honest foUc when ye suld he foUowng forth your victor}^ with 
which Providence has blessed ye.’ 

This party having passed on, they were immediately beset 
by another, to whom it was necessary to give the same explana- 
tion. Kettledrummle, whose fear was much dissipated since 
the firing had ceased, again took upon him to he intercessor, 
and grown hold, as he felt his good word necessary for the pro- 
, tection of his late fellow-captives, he laid claim to no small snare 
of the merit of the victory, appealing to Morton and Cuddie, 
whether the tide of battle had not turned while he praj'^ed on 
the Mount of Jehovah-Nissi, like Moses, that Israel might pre- 
vail over Amalek ; hut granting them, at the same time, the 
of holding np his hands when they waxed hea's^ as those 
of prophet were supported by Aaron and Hur. It seems 
probable that Kettledrummle allotted this part in the success to 
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his companions in adversity, lest they should he tempted to 
disclose his carnal self-seeking and falling away, in regarding 
too closely his OAvn personal safety. These strong testimonies 
in favour of the liberated captives quickly flew abroad, with 
many exaggerations, among the victorious army. The reports 
on the subject were various ; but it was universally agreed 
that young Morton of Milnwood, the son of the stout soldier of 
the Covenant, Silas Morton, together with the precious Gabriel 
Kettledrummle, and a singular devout Christian woman, whom 
many thought as good as himself at extracting a doctrine or an 
use whether of terror or consolation, had arrived to support the 
good old cause, with a reinforcement of a hundred well-armed 
men from the Middle Ward.^ 


1 See Skirmish at Drumclog. Note 24. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


■\Vhcn pul])it, (Irun) ccclcsitistic, 

"Was beat with fists instead of a slick. 

Hudibras. 

I N tlie meantime, tlie insurgent cavalry retunied from the 
pursuit, jaded and worn out with their unwonted elTortvS, 
and the infantry assembled on the ground which they had 
■won, fatigued with toil and hunger. Their success, however, was 
a cordial to ever}’’ bosom, and seemed even to serve in the stead 
of food and refreshment. It was, indeed, much more brilliant 
than they durst have ventured to anticipate ; for, with no great 
loss on their part, they had totally routed a regiment of picked 
men, commanded by the first officer in Scotland, and one whose 
very name had long been a tenor to them. Their success 
seemed even to have upon their spirits the effect of a sudden 
and violent surprise, so much had their taking up arms been 
a measure of desperation rather than of hope. Their meeting 
was also casual, and the}^ had hastil}’^ arranged themselves under 
such commanders as were remarkable for zeal and courage, 
without much respect to any other qualities. It followed from 
this state of disorganisation ' that the whole army appeared at 
once to resolve itself into a general committee for considering 
what steps ■\vere to be taken in consequence of their success, 
and no opinion could be started so wild that it had not some 
favourers and advocates. Some proposed they should march 
to Glasgow, some to Hamilton, some to Edinburgh, some to 
London. Some w^ere for sending a deputation of their number 
to London ■to convert Charles II. to a sense of the error of his 
ways ; and others, less charitable, proposed either to call a new 
®^®°®*5sor to the cro^wn, or ■to declare Scotland a free republic. 
A. nee parliament of the nation, and a free assembly of the 
Kirk, were the objects of the more sensible and moderate of the 
party. In the meanwhile, a clamour arose among the soldiers 
lor bread and other necessaries; and while all complained of 
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hardship and hunger, none took the necessary measures to pro- 
cure supplies. In short, the camp of the Covenanters, even in 
the very moment of success, seemed about to dissolve Idre a 
rope of sand, from want of the original principles of combination 
and union. 

Burley, who had now returned from the pursuit, found his 
followers in this distracted state. With the ready talent of one 
accustomed to encounter exigences, he proposed that one 
hundred of the freshest men should be drawn out for duty; 
that a small number of those who had hitherto acted as leaders 
should constitute a committee of direction until officers should 
be regularly chosen; and that, to crow the victory, Gabriel 
Kettledrummle should be called upon to improve the provi- 
dential success which they had obtained by a word in season 
addressed to the army. He reckoned verj'- much, and not 
without reason, on this last expedient as a means of engaging 
the attention of the bulk of the insurgents, while he himself 
and two or three of their leaders held a private council of war, 
undisturbed by the discordant opinions or senseless clamour of 
the general body. 

Kettledrummle more than answered the expectations of 
Burley. Two mortal hours did he preach at a breatffing ; and 
certainly no lungs or docfrine excepting his own could have 
kept up, for so long a time, the attention of men in such 
precarious circumstances. But he possessed in perfection a sort 
of rude and familiar eloquence peculiar to the preachers of that 
period, which, though it would have been fastidiously rejected 
by an audience which possessed any portion of taste, was a cake 
of the right l^ven for the palates of those whom he now 
addressed. His text was from the forty-ninth chapter of 
Isaiah, ‘ Even the captives of the mighty shall be taken away, 

' and the prey of the terrible shall be delivered : for I will 
contend with him that eontendeth with thee, and I wiU save 
thy children. And I will feed them that oppress thee with 
their own flesh; and they shall be drunlcen with their own 
blood, as with sweet wine : and all flesh shall know that I the 
Lord am thy Saviour and thy Redeemer, the Mighty One of 
Jacob.’ 

The discourse which he pronounced upon this 'subject was 
divided into fifteen heads, each of which was garnished with 
seven uses of application, two of consolation, two of terror two 
declaring the causes of backsliding and of ivrath, and’ one 
announcing the promised and expected deliverance. ’ The first 
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part of liis text he npplicil to ]ji< ov.n il"livf;ni.nfe' aial that ».f 
liis conijauiioiis ; and took of'c.-i'don to hpeak a t(,nv v.'or«h- jo 
praise of young Milinvuod, of wlaun, a^^ of a f|j:uo})ioii of tho 
Covenant, he anguvnd great things, 'rhi* .-ooood part he n]f- 
pliod to the juinishinents winch were ahout to fail npui the 
persecuting governiucnt. Ai tinn‘s he wa* hnnilinr atul 
collo(pnai ; now ho was lou«i, energetic, and hoisterous ; some 
parts of his discourse might he called suhlijjit‘, and others 
sunk below hurlesipie. Occaisionally he vindicated with great 
animation the right of every freeman to worsliip Cod according 
to his own conscience; and presently he charged the guilt and 
misery of the peo])lc on the awful negligofico of their riders, who 
luul not only failed t'j establish Prcshvtery as the national 
religion, hut had tolemled sectaries of various descriptions, 
Papists, Prelatists, Prastinns assuming the name of Preshy- 
tcrians, Independents, Socinians, and Quakers ; all of whom 
Kcttledruiinulc proposed, hy. one swecjiing act, to exjad from 
the land, and thus re-edify in its integrity the heaut}' of the 
sanctuary. lie next, handled very iiithily the dwtrino of lic- 
fensive arms and of resistance to (Jharlos II,, ohserving that, 
instead of a nursing father to the Kirk, that monarch luid been 
a nursing father to none hut Ins own Ijastards. He went at 
some length through the life and conversation of that joymis 
prince, few parts of which, it must he owned, were ijualified 
to stand the rough handling of so nncourtlv an orator, wlio 
conferred on liim tlie liard names of .Tcroboam, Omri, Ahab, 
Shallum, Pekah, and every other evil monarch recorded in tlie 
Chronicles, and concluded with a round a])})lication of the 
Scripture, ‘Tophetis ordained of old ; yea, for the King it js 
provided ; he hath made it deep and large ; the pile thereof is 
tire and much wood ; the breath of the Lord, like a stream of 
brimstone, doth kindle it.’ 

Kettledrummle had no sooner ended his sermon and de- 
scended from the huge rock which had seiwed him for a pulpit 
than his jiost was occupied by a pastor of a very dilferent 
description. The Eeverend Gabriel was advanced in years, 
somewhat corpulent, -svitli a loud voice, a square face, and a set 
of stupid and unanimated features, in which the body seemed 
more to predominate over the spirit than rvas seemly in a sound 
divine. ^ The youth who succeeded him in exhorting this 
extraordinary convocation, Ephraim Macbriar by name, was 
hardly twenty years old ; jmt his thin features already indicated 
that a constitution, natpurally hectic, was worn out by vigils, 
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by faste, by tbe ngour of imprisomiientj and tbe fatigues 
incident to a fugitive life. Young as be was be bad been 
twice imprisoned for several moutbs, and suffered many severities, 
wbicli gave bim great influence with those of bis own sect. He 
threw bis Lded eyes over the multitude and over tbe scene of 
battle ; and a light of triumph arose in bis glance, bis pale yet 
striking features were coloured v*itb a transient and hectic 
blusli of joy. He folded bis bands, raised his face to heaven, and 
seemed lost in mental praj'-er and thanksgiving ere be addressed 
tbe people. When be spoke, bis faint and broken voice seemed 
at lii'st inadequate to express bis conceptions. But tbe deep 
silence of tbe assembly, tbe eagerness with which tbe ear 
gathered every word, as tbe famished Israelites collected tbe 
heavenly manna, bad a corresponding effect upon tbe preacher 
himself. His words became more distinct, bis manner more 
eiirnest and energetic ; it seemed as if religious zeal was triumph- 
ing over bodily wealcness and infimiity. His natural eloquence 
was not altogether untainted with the coarseness of bis sect ; 
and yet, by tbe influence of a good natural taste, it was freed 
from tbe grosser and more ludicrous eiTors of bis contempora- 
ries; and tbe language of Scripture, which in their moutbs 
was sometimes degraded by misapplication, gave, in Macbriar’s 
exhortation, a rich and solemn effect, like that which is produced 
by the beams of the sun streaming tlirougb tbe storied repre- 
sentation of saints and martyrs on tbe Gothic window of some 
ancient cathedral. 

He painted tbe desolation of tbe church, during tbe late 
period of her distresses, in tbe most affecting colours. He 
described her, bke Hagar watching tbe waning life of her infant 
amid tbe fountainless desert ; bke Judah, under her palm-tree, 
mourning for tbe devastation of her temple; like Rachel, 
weeping for her children and refusing comfort. But be chiefly 
rose into rough sublimity when addressing the men yet reeHng 
from battle. He called on them to remember the great things 
which God bad done foy them, and to persevere in tbe career 
which their victory had opened. 

‘Your garments are dyed, but not with tbe juice of tbe 
vane-press ; your swords are fiUed with blood,’ be exclaimed, 

‘ but not with tbe blood of goats or lambs ; tbe dust of the 
desert on which ye stand is made fat with gore, but not with 
tbe blood of bulloclcs, for the Lord bath a sacrifice in Bozrab 
and a great slaughter in tbe land of Idumea. These were not 
tbe firstlings of tbe floclc, the small cattle of burnt-offerings 
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wliose l)odies lie like dung on tlie ploughed held of the husband- 
man ; this is not the savour of in3TrIi, of frankincense, or of 
sweet herbs that is steaming in your nostrils ; but these 
bloody trunks are the carcasses of those who held the bow and 
the lance, who were cruel and would show no mercy, whose 
voice roared like the sea, who rode upon horses, every man in 
array as if to battle ; they are the carcasses even of the mighty 
men of war that came against Jacob in the day of his deliverance, 
and the smoke is that of the devouring fires that have consumed 
them. And those wild hills that surround you are not a 
sanctuary planked with cedar and plated with silver ; nor are 
ye ministering priests at the altar with censers and with torches ; 
but ye hold in your hands the sword and the bow and the 
weapons of death. And yet verily, 1 say unto you, that not 
when the ancient temple was in its first glory was there offered 
sacrifice more acceptable than that which yon have this day 
presented, giving to the slaughter the tyrant and the op- 
pressor, TOth the rocks for your altars, and the sl^ for your 
vaulted sanctuary, and your o^vn good swords for the instru- 
ments of sacrifice. Leave not, therefore, the plough in the 
furrow ; turn not back from the path in which you have 
entered like the famous worthies of old, whom God raised up 
for the glorifying of His name and the deliverance of His 
afflicted people ; halt not in the race you are running, lest the 
latter end should be worse than the beginning. Wherefore, set 
up a standard in the land ; blow a trumpet upon the mountains ; 
let not the shepherd tarry by his sheepfold, or the seedsman 
continue in the ploughed field; but make the watch strong, 
sharpen the arrorvs, burnish the shields, name ye the captains 
of thousands, and captains of hundreds, of fifties, and of tens ; 
call the footmen like the rushing of winds, and cause the horse- 
men to come up like the sound of many waters ; for the passages 
of the destroyers are stopped, their rods are burned, and the 
face of their men of battle hath been turned to flight. Heaven 
has been with you and has broken the bow of the mighty ; then 
. let every man's heart be as the heart of the valiant Maccabeus, 
every man’s hand as the hand of the mighty Sampson, every 
man’s sword as that of Gideon, which turned not back from the 
slaughter ; for the banner of reformation is spread abroad on 
the mountains in its first loveliness, and the gates of heU. shall 
not prevail against it. 

‘Well is_ he this day that shall barter his house for a helmet, 
and sell his garment for a sword, and cast in his lot with the; 
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children of the Covenant, even to the fulfilling of the promise ; 
and woe, woe unto him who, for carnal ends and self-seeking, 
shall withhold himself from the great work, for the curse shall 
abide with him, even the bitter curse of Meroz, because he came 
not to the help of the Lord against the mighty. IJp, then, and 
he doing; the blood of martjns, reeling upon scaffolds, is crying 
for vengeance ; the bones of saints, which he wLitening in the 
highways, are pleading for retribution ; the groans of innocent 
captives from desolate isles of the sea, and from the dungeons 
of the tyrants’, high places, ciy for deliverance ; the prayers of 
persecuted Christians, sheltering themselves in dens and deserts 
from the sword of their persecutors, famished with hunger, 
starving with cold, lacldng fire, food, shelter, and clothing, 
because they serve God rather than man — all are with you, 
pleading, watching, Imocldng, storming the gates of heaven in 
your behalf. Heaven itself shall fight for you, as the stars in 
their courses fought against Sisera. Then whoso will deserve 
immortal fame in this world, and eternal happiness in that 
which is to come, let them enter into God’s service, and take 
arles at the hand of His servant, — a blessing, namely, upon him 
and his household, and his children, to the ninth generation, 
even the blessing of the promise, for ever and ever ! Amen.’ 

The eloquence of the preacher was rewarded by the deep 
hum of stern approbation which resounded through the armed 
assemblage at the conclusion of an exhortation so well suited 
to that which they had done, and that which remained for 
them to do. The wounded forgot^ their pain, the faint and 
hung^ their^ fatigues and privations, as they listened to 
doctrines which elevated them ahlce above the wants and 
calamities of the world, and identified their cause with that of 
the Deity. Many crowded around the preacher as he descended 
from the eminence on which he stood, and, clasping him with 
hands on which the gore was not yet hardened, pledged their 
sacred vow that they would play the part of Heaven’s true 
soldiers. Exhausted by his own enthusiasm, and by the 
animated fervour which he had exerted in his discourse, the 
preacher could oidy reply in broken accents, ‘ God bless you, 
my brethren — it is His cause. Stand strongly np and play the 
men ; the worst that can befall us is but a brief and bloody 
passage to Heaven.' 

Balfour and the other leaders had not lost the time which 
was employed in these spiritual exercises. Watch-fires were 
lighted, sentinels were posted, and arrangements were made to 

voii. VI — 12 
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refresli the army mth such provisions as had been liastily col- 
lected from the nearest farm-houses and villages. The present 
necessity thus provided for, they turned their thoughts to the 
future. They had despatched parties to sprcfid the ne^vs of 
their victory, and to obtain, either by force or ffivour, supplies 
of what they stood most in need of. In this the}- had succeeded 
beyond their hopes, having at one village seized a small 
magazine of provisions, forage, and ammunition, which had 
been provided for the royal forces. This success not only 
gave them relief at the time, but such hopes for the future, 
that, whereas formerly some of their number had begun to 
slacken in their zeal, they now unanimously resolved to abide 
together in arms, and commit themselves and their cause to 
the event of war. 

And whatever may be thought of the extravagance or 
narrow-minded bigotry of many of their tenets, it is impossible 
to deny the praise of devoted courage to a few hundred xieasants, 
who, without leaders, without money, without magazines, with- 
out any fixed plan of action, and almost mthout arms, home 
out only by their innate zeal and a detestation of the oppres- 
sion of their rulers, ventured to declare open war against an 
established government, supported by a regular army and the 
whole force of three kingdoms. 



CHAPTER XIX 


Why, then, say an old man can do somewhat. 

[Henry IV. Part II. 

W E must now return to the Tower of Tillietudlem, 
which the march of the Life Guards on the morning 
of this eventful day had left to silence and anxiety. 
The assurances of Lord Evandale had not succeeded in quelling 
the apprehensions of Edith. She knew him generous, and faith- 
fnl to his word ; but it seemed too plain that he suspected ^the 
object of her intercession to be a successful rival ; and was it 
not expecting from him an effort above human nature to suppose 
that he was to watch over Morton’s safety, and rescue, him from 
all the dangers to which his state of imprisonment, and the 
suspicions which he had incurred, must repeatedly expose him t 
She therefore resigned herself to the most heartrending appre- 
hensions, without admitting, and indeed almost without listen- 
ing to, the multifarious grounds of consolation wHch Jenny 
Dennison brought forward, one after another, like a skilful 
general who charges with the several divisions of his troops in 
regular succession. 

First, Jenny was morally positive that young Milnwood 
would come to no harm ; then, if he did, there was consolation 
in the reflection that Lord Evandale was the better and more 
appropriate match of the two ; then, there was every chance of 
a battle in which the said Lord Evandale might be killed, and 
there wad be nae mair fash about that job ; then, if the Whigs 
gat the better, Milnwood and Cuddie might come to the Castle 
and carry off the beloved of their hearts by the strong hand. 
‘For I forgot to tell ye, madam,’ continued tbe damsel, 
putting her handkerchief to her eyes, ‘ that puir Cuddie ’s in 
the hands of the Philistines as weel as young Milnwood, and 
he was brought here a prisoner this morning, and I was fain to 
speak Tam Halliday fair, and fleech him, to let me near the 
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puir creature ; but Cuddie wasiia sac tbankfu’ as be needed till 
bae been neither,’ sbe added, and at the same time changed 
her tone, and briskly -svithdrew the handkerchief from her face ; 
‘ so I will ne’er waste my een Avi’ greeting about the matter. 
There wad be aye enow o’ young men left, if they Avere to bang 
the tae half o’ them,’ 

The otlier inliabitants of the Castle were also in a state of 
dissatisfaction and anxiet 5 ^ Lady j\Iargaret thought that 
Colonel Grahame, in commanding an execution at the door of 
her house, and refusing to grant a reprieve at her, request, had 
fallen short of the deference due to her rank, and had even 
encroached on her seignorial rights. 

‘ The Colonel,’ she said, ‘ ought to have remembered, brother, 
that the barony of Tillietudlem has the baronial privilege of 
pit and gallows ; and therefore, if the lad was to be executed 
on my estate — Avhich 1 consider as an unhandsome thing, see- 
ing it is in the possession of females, to whom such tragedies 
caimot be acceptable — he ought, at common laAv, to have been 
delivered up to my baUie, and justified at his sight.’ 

‘ Martial law, sister,’ answered Major Bellenden, ‘ supersedes 
every other. But I must oAvn I think Colonel Grahame rather 
deficient in attention to you ; and I am not over and above 
pre-eminently flattered by his granting to young Evandale— I 
suppose because he is a lord, and has interest rrith the privy 
council — a request which he refused to so old a servant of the 
king as I am. But so long as the poor young fellow’s life is 
saved, I can comfort myself Avith the fag-end of a ditty as old 
as myself.’ And thereAvithal he hummed a stanza : 

‘ And what though winter will pinch severe . 

^ Through locks of grey and a cloak that ’s old ? 

Yet keep up thy heart, hold cavalier, 

For a cup of sack shall fence the cold. 

I must be your guest here to-day, sister. I Avish to hear 
the issue of this gathering on Loudon Hill, though I cannot 
conceive their standing a body of horse appointed iilte our 
guests this morning. Woe’s me, the time has been that I 
would haAm liked fll to have sate in biggit wa’s waiting for the 
news of a skumish to be fought Avithin' ten miles of me ! But, 
as the old song goes. 

For time will rust the brightest blade, , - . ■ 

^ . And years will break the strongest bow ; 

Was ever wight so starkly made, 

But rime and years would overthrow ? ’ i 
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'We are.-n-ell pleased 3 ^ou Avill stay, brother,’ said Lady 
IMarr^aret; ‘ I will take my old privilege to look a^r my 
hous°eliold, whom this collation has thrown into some disorder, 
although it is uncivil to leave you alone.’ 

‘ 0 I hate ceremoii}'^ as I hate a stumbling horse, replied 
the Major. ‘ Besides, your person would be vith me, and your 
mind with* the cold meat and reversionary pasties. 'WTiere is 


‘ Gone to her room a little e\dl-disposed, I am informed, and 
laid down in her bed for a glilf,’ said lier grandmother; ‘as 
';oon as she wakes, she shall take some drops.’ 

‘Pooh! pooh! she’s only sick of the soldiens,’ answered 
Major Bellenden. ‘ She ’s not accustomed to see one acquaint- 
ance led out to be shot, and another marching off to actual 
service, with some chance of not finding his way back again. 
She would soon be used to it, if the Civil War were to break 

out again.’ , 

‘ God forbid, brother ! ’ said Lady Margaret ^ . 

‘ Ay, Heaven forbid, as j’-ou say ; and, in the meantime, I 11 

take a hit at trick- track with Harrison.’ . 

‘He has ridden out, sir,’ said GudyiU, ‘to try if he can hear 


anA’’ tidings of the battle.’ ^ i . p .i 

‘P_n the battle,’ said the Major; ‘it puts this family, as 
much out of order as if there had never been such a thing in 
the country before ; and yet there was such a place as Kilsyth, 

and as Tippermuir, your honour,’ replied GudyiU, 
‘ where I was his honour my late master’s rear-rank man.’ 

And Alford, John,’ pursued the Major, ‘ where I commanded 
the horse ; and Innerlochy, where I was the Great Marquis’s 
aid-de-camp ; and Auld Earn, and Brig o’ Dee.’ 

‘And PHliphaugh, your honour,’ said John. : 

‘Umph! ’ replied the Major-; ‘the less, John, we say about 
that matter, the better.’ 

However, being once fairly embarked on the subject of 
Montrose’s campaigns, the Major and Jolm Gudyill carried on 
the war so stoutly as for a considerable time to keep at bay 
the formidable enemy caUed Time, with whom retired veterans, 
during the quiet close of a bustling life, usuaUy wage an un- 
ceasing hostility. . 

It -has been frequently remarked that the tidmgs • of 
important events fly with a celerity almost beyond the power 
of credibility, and that reports, correct in the general point, 
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thougli inaccurate in details, precede the certain ^intelligence, 
as if carried by the birds .of the air. Such rumours anticipate 
the reality, not unlike to the ‘ shadows of coming events,' which 
occupy the imagination of the Highland seer. Harrison, in 
his ride, encountered some such report concerning the event of 
the battle, and turned his horse hack to Tillictudlem in great 
dismay. He made it his first business to seek out the Major, 
and interrupted him in the midst of a prolix account of the 
siege and storm of Dundee, with the ejaculation, ‘ Heaven send, 
Major, that we do not see a siege of 'rillietucUem before ^Ye are 
many days older ! ' 

‘How is that, Harrison? w'hat the deHl do you mean?’ 
exclaimed the astonished veteran. 

‘'Proth,^ sir, there is strong and increasing belief that 
Claver’se is clean broken, some say killed; that the soldiers 
are all dispersed ; and that the rebels are hastening tliis w^ay, 
threatening death and devastation to a’ that will not take the 
Covenant.’ 

‘ I will never beheve that,’ said the Major, starting on his 
feet — ‘ I will never believe that the Life Guards would retreat 
before rebels ; and yet why need I say that,’ he continued, 
checking himself, ‘when I have seen such sights myself? 
Send out Pike and one or two of the servants for intelligence, 
and let all the men in the Castle and in the village that can 
be trusted take up arms. This old tower may hold them play 
a bit if it were but victualled and garrisoned, and it commands 
the pass between the high and low countries. It’s lucky I 
chanced to be here. Go, muster men, Harrison. You, Gud3aU, 
look what provisions you have^ or can get brought in, and be 
ready, if the news be confirmed, to Imock down as many bullocks 
as you have salt for. The well never goes dry. There are some 
old-fashioned guns on the battlements ; if we had but ammuni- 
tion we should do well enough.’ 

‘The soldiers left some casks of ammunition at the Grange 
this morning, to bide their return,’ said Hanison. 

.* then,’ said the Major, ‘and bring it into the Castle, 

with every pike, sword, pistol, or gun that is within our reach ; 
don t leave so much as a bodkin. Lucky that I was here ! • I 
will speak to my sister instantly.’ 

Lady Margaret Bellenden was astounded at intelligence so 
unexpected and so alarming. It had seemed to her that the 
imposmg force which had that morning left her walls was 
sutncient to have routed all the disaffected in Scotland, if 
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collected in a body ; and now hei’ first reflection was upon the 
inadequaC3%of their own means of resistance to an army strong 
enough to have defeated Claverhouse and such select troops. 
‘ Woe ’s me ! woe ’s me ! ’ said she ; ‘ what will aU that we can 
do avail us, brother 1 What will resistance do but biing sure 
destruction on the house and on the bairn Edith ! for, God 
Imows, I thinkna on my ain auld life.’’ 

‘Come, sister,’ said the Major, ‘you must not be cast dovm. 
The place is strong, the rebels ignorant and ill-provided my 
brother’s house shall not he made a den of thieves and rebels 
while old Miles BeUenden is in it. My hand is weaker than it 
was, but I thank my old grey hairs that I have some knowledge 
of war yet. Here comes Pike with intelligence. What news, 
Pike 1 Another Philiphaugh job, eh 1 ’ 

‘Ay, ay,’ said Pike, composedly; ‘a total scattering. I 
thought this morning little gude would come of their new- 
fangled gate of slinging their carabines.’ 

Whom did you see ? Who gave you the news 1 ’ asked the 
Major. 

‘ 0, mair than half a dozen dragoon fellows that are a’, on the 
spur whilk to get first to Hamilton. They ’U win the race, I 
warrant them, win the battle wha like.’ 

‘ Continue your preparations, Harrison,’ said the alert 
veteran ; ‘ get your ammunition in, and the cattle killed. Send 
down to the borough-town for what meal jmu can gather. We 
must not lose an instant. Had not Edrth and you, sister, 
better return to Chamwood, while we have the means of send- 
ing you there ? ’ . 

‘No, brother,’ said Lady Margaret, looking very pale, but 
speaking with the greatest composure ; ‘ since the auld house 
is to be held out, I will take my chance in it. I have fled 
twice fi:om it in my days, and I have aye found it desolate of 
its bravest and its bonniest when I returned; sae that I will 
e’en abide now, and end my pilgrimage in it.’ 

‘It may, on the whole, be the safest course both for Edith 
and you,’ said the Major ; ‘ for the Whigs will rise all the way 
between this and Glasgow, and make your travelling there, or 
your dwelling at Chamwood, very unsafe.’ ’ 

‘So be it then,’ said Lady Margaret ; ‘and, dear brother, as 
the nearest blood relation of my deceased husband, I deliver 
to you by this symbol (here she gave into his hand the vener- 
able gold-headed staff of the deceased Earl of Torwood) the 
keeping and government and seneschalship of my Tower of 
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Tillietudlem, and tlie appurtenances thereof, -with full power 
to kill, slay, and damage those who shall assail the same, as 
freely as I might do myself. And I trust you wiU so defend it 
as becomes a house in which his most sacred Majesty has not 
disdained ’ 

‘Pshaw ! sister,’ interrupted the Major, ‘ we have no time to 
speak about the King and his breakfast just now.’ 

And hastily leaving the room he hurried, with aU the alert- 
ness of a young man of twenty-five, to examine the state of his 
garrison, and superintend the measures which were necessary 
for defending the place. 

The Tower of Tillietudlem, having very thick walls and very 
narrow windows, having also a very strong courtyard wall, 
with flanking turrets on the only accessible side, and rising on 
the other from the very verge of a precipice, was fully capable 
of defence against any thing but a train of heavy artillery. 

Famine or escalade was what the garrison had chiefly to fear. 
For artillery, the top of the Tower was mounted with some 
antig^uated waU-pieces, and small cannons, which bore the old- 
fashioned names of culverins, sakers, demi-sakers, falcons, and 
falconets. These the Major, with the assistance of John 
Gudyill, caused to be scaled and loaded, and pointed them so 
as to command the road over the brow of the opposite hill by 
which the rebels must advance, causing, at the same time, two 
or three trees to be cut down, which would have impeded the 
effect of the artillery when it should be necessary to use it. 
With the trunks of these trees, and other materials, he directed 
barricades to be constructed upon the winding avenue which 
rose to the Tower along the highroad, taking care that each 
should command the other. The large gate of the courtyard 
he barricadoed yet more strongly, leaving only a wicket open 
for the convenience of passage. What he had most to appre- , 
bend was the slenderness of his garrison ; for all the efforts of 
the steward were unable to get more than nine men under arms, 
himself and Gudyill included, so much more popular was the 
^use of the insurgents than that of the government. Major 
Bellenden and his trusty servant Pike made the garrison 
eleven in number, of whom one-half were old men. The round, 

^ dozen might indeed have been made up, would Lady Margaret 
have consented that Goose Gibbie should again take up arms. 
But she recoiled from the proposal, when moved by Gudyill, 
vith such abhorrent recollection of the former achievements of 
that luckless cavalier that she declared she would rather the 
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Castle were lost than that he were to he enrolled in the defence 
of it. With eleven men, however, himself included, Major 
Bellenden determined to hold out the place to the uttermost. 

The arrangements for defence were not made without the 
degree of fracas incidental to such occasions. Women shrieked, 
cattle bellowed, dogs howled, men ran to and fro, cursing and 
swearing without intermission; the lumbering of the old guns 
backwards and forv^ards shook the battlements, the court 
resounded with the hasty gallop of messengers who went, and 
returned upon errands of importance, and the din of warlike 
preparation was mingled with the sound of female laments. 

Such a Babel of discord might have awakened the slumbers 
of the very dead, and, therefore, was not long ere it dispelled 
the abstracted reveries of Edith Bellenden. She sent' out 
Jenny to brmg her the cause of the tumult which shook the 
Castle.to its very basis ; but Jenny, once engaged in the bustling 
tide, found so much to ask and to hear that she forgot the 
state of anxious uncertainty in which she had left her young 
mistress. Having no pigeon to dismiss in pursuit of informa- 
tion when her raven messenger had failed to return with it, 
E^th was compelled^ to venture in quest of it out of the ark 
of her own chamber into the deluge of confusion Avhich over- 
flowed the rest of the Castle. Six voices spealdng at once 
informed her, in reply to her first inquiry, that Claver’se and 
aU his men were lolled, and that ten thousand Whigs .were 
marching to besiege the Castle, headed by John Balfour of 
Burley, young Milnwood, and Cuddie Headrigg. This strange 
association of persons seemed to infer the falsehood of the whole 
story, and yet the general bustle in the Castle intimated that 
danger was certainly apprehended. . ; ; 

‘ WTiere is Lady Margaret 1 ’ was Edith’s second question. ’ 

Tn her oratory,’ was the reply — a cell adjoining to the 
chapel, in which the good old lady was wont to spend the 
greater part of the days destined by the rules of the Episcopal 
Church to devotional observances, as also the anniversaries of 
those on which she had lost her husband and her children 
and, finally, those hours in which a deeper and more solemn 
address to Heaven was called for by: national or domestic 
calamity. 

‘Where, then,’ said Edith, much alarmed, ‘is Major Bellen- 
den 1 ’ 

‘On the battlements of the Tower, madam, pointing the 
cannon,’ was the reply. 
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To the hattlements, therefore, slie made lier impeded 
by a thousand obstacles, and found the old gentleman m the 
midst of his natural military element, commanding, rebuking, 
encouraging, instructing, and exercising all the numerous 
duties of a good governor. 

‘ In the name of God, what is the matter, uncle 1 ’ exclaimed 
Edith. 

‘ The matter, my love 1 ’ answered the Major coolly, as, with 
spectacles on his nose, he examined the position of a gun. 
‘ The matter 1 — Why, raise her breech a thought more, John 
Gudyill. — The matter ! Why, Claver’se is routed, my dear, and 
the Whigs are coming down upon us in force, that ’s all the 
matter.’ 

‘ Gracious powers 1 ’ said Edith, whose eye at that instant 
caught a glance of the road which ran up the river, ‘and 
yonder they come ! ’ 

‘ Yonder ! where 1 ’ said the veteran ; and, his eyes taking the 
same, direction, he beheld a large body of horsemen coming 
dorvn the path. ‘Stand to your guns, my lads ! ’ was the first 
exclamation ; ‘ we ’ll make them pay toll as they pass the heugh. 
But stay, stay, these are certainly the Life Guards.’ 

‘ 0 no, imcle, no,’ replied Edith : ‘ see how disorderly they ride, 
and how ill they keep their ranks; these cannot be the fine 
soldiers who left us this morning.’ 

‘Ah, my dear girl ! ’ answered the Major, ‘you do not Imow 
the difference between men before a battle and after a defeat ; 
but the Life Guards it is, for I see the red and blue and the 
Idng’s colours. I am glad they have brought them off, 
however.’ 

His 'Opinion was confirmed as the troopers approached nearer, 
and finally halted on the road beneath the Tower ; while their 
commanding officer, leaving them to breathe and refresh their 
horses, hastily rode up the hill. 

‘ It is Claverhouse, sure enough,’ said the Major ; ‘ I am glad 
he has escaped, but he has lost his famous black horse. Let 
,/Lady Margaret Imow, John Gudyill ; order some refreshments ; 
get oats for the soldiers’ horses ; and let us to the haU, Edith, 

to meet him. I surmise we shall hear but indifferent news.’ 

« 



CHAPTER XX 


"With careless gesture, mind unmoved, 

On Hide lie north the plain, 

His seem in thmng of fiercest strife, 
liVhcn winner aye the same. 

nardyhiiite. 

C OLONEL GRAHAME of Claverhottse met the family, 
assembled in the hall of the Tower, with the same 
serenity and the same courtesy which had graced his 
manners in the morning. He had even had the composure to 
rectify in part the derangement of his dress, to -wash the signs 
of battle from his face and hands, and did not appear more dis- 
ordered in his exterior tlian if returned from a morning ride. ' 

‘ I am grieved, Colonel Grahame,’ said the reverend old lady, 
the tears trickling donm her face, ‘ deeply grieved.’ 

‘ And I am grievetb ray dear Lady Margaret,’ replied Claver- 
honse, ‘that this misfortune may render your remaining at 
• Tillietudlein d^gerous for_ you, especially considering your 
recent hospitality to the king[s troops, and your well-known 
loyalty. And I came here chiefly to request Miss Bellenden 
and you to accept my escort — if you -will not scorn that of a 
poor runaway — to Gla.sgow, from whence I vrill see you safely 
sent either to Edinburgh or to Dumbarton Castle, as you shall 
tliink best.’ 

‘ I am much obliged to you, Colonel Grahame,’ replied Lady 
Margaret; ‘but my brother, Blajor Bellenden, has taken on 
him the responsibility of holding out this house against the 
rebels; and, please^ God, they shall never drive Margaret; Bel- 
lenden from her ain hearth-stane while there ’s a brave man 
that says he can defend it.’ 

‘ vnll Major Bellenden undertake this ? ’ said Claverhouse 
hastily, a joyful light glancing from his dark eye as he turned 
it on the veteran. ‘ Yet why should I question it ? it is of a 
piece with the rest of his life. But have you the means, Major ? ’ 
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‘ All but men and provisions, witb which we are ill supplied,’ 
answered the Major. 

‘ As for men,’ said Claverhouse, ‘ I will leave you a dozen or 
twenty fellows who will make good a breach against the devil. 
It will be of the utmost service if you can defend the place but 
a week, and by that time you must surely be relieved." 

‘ I win make it good for that space, Colonel,’ replied tlie 
Major, ‘ Avith twenty-five good men and store of ammunition, if 
we should gnaw the soles of our shoes for hunger ; but I trust 
we shall get in provisions ftom the country.’ 

‘ And, Colonel Grahame, if I might presume a request,’ said 
Lady Margaret, ‘ I would entreat that Sergeant Francis Stewart 
might command the auxiliaries whom you are so good as to add 
to the garrison of our people ; it may serve to legitimate his 
promotion, and I have a prejudice in favour of his noble birth.’ 

‘ The sergeant’s wars are ended, madam,’ said Grahame, in 
an unaltered tone, ‘ and he now needs no promotion that an 
earthly master can give.’ 

Pardon me,’ said Major Bellenden, taking Claverhouse by 
the arm, and turning him away from the ladies, ‘but I nm 
anxious for my friends 3 I fear you have other and more im- 
portant loss. I observe another officer carries your nephew’s 
standard.’ 

‘You are right, Major Bellenden,’ answered Claverhouse 
firmly ; ‘ my nephew is no more. He has died in his duty, as 
became him.’ 

‘Great Godl’ exclaimed the Major, ‘how unhappy! The* 
handsome, gallant, high-spirited youth 1 ’ 

‘He was indeed all you say,’ answered Claverhouse; ‘poor 
Richard was to me as an eldest son, the apple of my eye, and 
my destined heir ; but he died in his duty, and I — I — Major 
Bellenden (he wrung the Major’s hand hard as he spoke), I live 
to avenge him.’ 

‘Colonel Grahame,’ said the affectionate veteran, his eyes 
filling With tears, ‘ 1 am glad to see you bear this misfortune 
with such fortitude.’ 

‘ I am not a selfish man,’ replied Claverhouse, ‘though the 
world will tell you otherwise — I am not selfish either in my 
hopes or fears, my joys or sorroAvs. I have not been severe for 
myself, or grasping for myself, or ambitious for myself. The 
service of my master and the good of the couiiti^ are what 1 
have tried to aim at. I may, perhaps, , have driven seventy 
mto cruelty, but I acted for the best ; and now I Avill not yield 
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to my o\Mi feelings a deeper sympathy than I have given to 
those of others.’ 

‘ I am astonished at j'oiir fortitude tinder all the unpleasant 
cireumstance.^^ of tills atVair,’ pursued the JMajor. 

‘ Yes/ rc])licd Claverliouse, 'my enemies in the council will 
lay this misfortune to my charge ; I despi.se their accusations. 
They will C4iluraniate me to my sovereign : I can repel their 
charge. I’hc ]mblic enemy will exult in my flight ■ I shall find 
a linie to show them tliat they exult too early. This youtli 
that has fallen stood betwixt a gra.spihg kinsman and my in- 
heritance, for you hnow that iny marriage-hed is barren ; yet, 
peace lie with liim ! the country can better sitare him than 
yonr friend Lord Lvandale, who, after behaving very gallantly, 
has, I fear, al.so fallen.’ 

‘ YHiat a fatal day 1/ ejaculated the Major. ‘ I heard a 
report of thi.s, but it wa.s again contradicted ; it was added 
tliat the poor young nohlomau’s impetuosity had occasioned 
tiie loss of this unhappy field.’ 

‘ Not so, Major,’ said Grahame ; Met the living officers bear 
the blame, if there be any ; and let the laurels flourish un- 
tarni.slicd on the grave of the fallen. I do not, hoAvever, speak 
of Lord Evandale’s death as certain ; hut Idlled or prisoner I 
fear he mu.st be. Yet he was extricated from the tumult the 
last time we .spoke together. We Avere then on the point of 
IcaAdiig the field Avith a rear-guard of scarce twenty men ; the 
rest of the regiment AA'ere almost dispersed.’ 

' They have rallied again soon,’ said the Slajor, looldng from 
the AAdndoAA' on the dragoon.s, who AA’ere feeding their horses and 
refreshing themselves beside the brook 

‘Ye.s,’ answered ClaA'erhouse, ‘my blackguards had little 
temptation either to desert or to straggle farther than they 
were, driven by their first panic. There is small friendship and 
scant courtesy betAveen thern and the boors of this country ; 
every village they pass is likely to rise on them, and so the 
scoundrels aye driven back to their colours h}’^ a wholesome 
terror of spits, pike-staves, hay-forks, and hroomsticlcs. But 
now let us tallc about your plaus and AA’ants, and the means of 
corresponding Avdth you. To tell you the truth, I doubt being 
able to make a long stand at Glasgow, even when I have joined 
my Lord Ross ; for this transient and accidental success of the 
fanatics avtII raise the deAul through all the western counties.’ ' 

They then discussed IMajor Bellenden’s means of defence, 
and settled a plan of correspondence, in ease a general in- 
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surrection took place, as -svas to be expected. Claverliouse 
renewed bis offer to escort tbe ladies to a place of safety ; but, 
all things considered. Major Bellcndcn thought they would be 
in equal safety at Tillietudlein. 

The Colonel then took a polite leave of Lady Margaret and 
Miss Bellenden, assuring them that though he was reluctantly 
obliged to leave them for the present in dangerous circum- 
stances, yet his earliest means should be turned to the redemp- 
tion of his character as a good Imight and true, and that they 
might speedily rely on hearing from or seeing him. 

Full of doubt and apprehension, Lady Margaret was little 
able to reply to a speech so much in unison with her usual 
expressions and feelings, but contented herself with bidding 
Claverhouse farewell, and thanking him for the succours which 
he had promised to leave them. Edith longed to inquire the 
fate of Henry Morton, but could find no pretext for doing so, 
and could onl}’’ hope that it had made a subject of some part 
of the long private communication which her uncle had held 
with Claverhouse. On this subject, how’ever, she was disap- 
pointed j for the old Cavalier was so deeply immersed in the 
duties of his o^vn office that he had scarce said a single word 
to Claverhouse, excepting upon military matters, and most 
probably would have been equally forgetful had the fate of his 
own son, instead of his fiiend's, lain in the balance. 

Claverhouse now' descended the bank on which the Castle^ is 
founded, in order to put his troops again in motion, and Major 
Bellenden accompanied him to receive the detachment who were 
to be left in the Tower. 

‘I shall leave Inglis with you,' said Claverhouse, ‘for, as I 
am situated, I cannot spare an officer of ranlc ; it is all we can 
do, by our joint efforts, to keep the men together. But should 
any of our missing officers make their appearance, I authorise 
you_ to detain them ; for my fellows can with difficulty be 
subjected to any other authority.' 

His troops being now drawn up, he picked out sixteen men 
by name, and committed them to the command of Corporal 
Inglis, whom he promoted to the rank of sergeant on the spot. 
And hark ye, gentlemen,' was his concluding harangue, ‘ I 
leave you to defend the house of a lady, and under the com- 
mand of her brother. Major Bellenden, a faithful servant to the 
Xing. You are to behave bravely, soberly, regularly, and obedi- 
ently, and each of you shall he handsomely rewarded on _my 
return to relieve the garrison. In case of mutiny, cowardice, 
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neglect of duty, or the slightest excess in the famity, the provost- 
marshal and cord ; you know I keep my word for good and evil/ 

He touched his hat as he bade them farewell, and shook 
hands cordiall}’ with Major Bellenden. 

‘ Adieu,’ he said, ‘ my stout-hearted old fnend I Good luck 
he with you, and better times to us both.’ 

The horsemen whom he commanded had been once more 
reduced to tolerable order b}'- the exertions of Major Allan ; 
and, though shorn of their splendour, and with their gilding aU 
besmirched, made a much more regular and military appearance 
on leaving, for the second time, the Tower of Tillietudlem than 
when the}’ returned to it after their rout. 

Major Bellenden, now left to his own resources, sent out 
several videttes, both to obtain supplies of provisions, and 
especially of meal, and to get Icnowledge of the motions of the 
enemy. All the news he could collect on the second subject 
tended to prove that the insurgents meant to remain on the 
field of battle for that night. But they also had abroad their 
detachments and advanced guards to collect supplies, and great 
was the doubt and distress of those who received contrary orders, 
in the name of the king and in that of the kirk; the one 
commanding them to send provisions to victual the Castle of 
Tillietudlem, and the other enjoining them to forward supplies 
to the camp of the godly professors of true religion, now in arms 
for the cause of covenanted reformation, presently pitched at 
Drumclog, nigh to Loudon Hill. Each summons closed with a 
denunciation of fire and sword if it was neglected ; for neither 
party could confide so far in the loyalty or zeal of those whom 
they addressed as to hope they w’ould part with their property 
upon other terms. So that the poor people Icnew not what hand 
to turn themselves to ; and, to say truth, there were some who 
turned themselves to more than one. 

‘ Thir Idttle times will drive the wdsest o’ us daft,’ said Niel 
Blane, the prudent host of the Howff; ‘but I’se aye keep a 
calm sough. Jenny, what meal is in the girnel % ’ 
i ‘Four bows o’ aitmeal, twa bows o’ bear, and twa bows o’ 
pease,’ was Jenny’s reply. 

‘Aweel, hinny,’ continued Niel Blane, sighing deeply, ‘let 
Bauldy drive the pease and bear meal to the camp at Drumclog • 
he ’s a Whig, and was the auld gudewife’s pleughman ; the mash- 
lum bannocks will suit their muirland stamachs weel. He maun 
say it s the last unce o meal in the house, or, if he scruples to 
tell a lie — as it ’s no likely he ’will when it’s for the gude o’ the 
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house — lie may wait till Duncan Glen, the auld drucken trqoiier, 
drives up the aitmeal to Tillietudlem, wi’ my dutifu’ service to 
my Leddy and the Major, and I haena as muckle left as will mak 
my parritch ; and if Duncan manage right, I '11 gie him a tass 
o’ whislcy shall mak the blue low come out at his mouth,’ 

. ‘And what are we to eat oursells then, father,’ asked Jenny, 

‘ when we hae sent awa the haill meal in the ark and the girnel ? ' 

‘ We maun gar "wheat-flour serve us for a hlinlj,’ said hfiel in 
a tone of resignation; ‘it’s no that ill food, though far frae 
being sae hearty or kindly to a Scotchman’s stamach as the 
cumey aitmeal is. The Englishers live amaist upon ’t ; but, to 
be sure, the pock-puddings ken nae better.’ 

While the prudent and peaceful endeavoured, like Niel Blane, 
to make fair weather with both parties, those who had more 
public (or party) spirit began to take arms on all sides. The 
Royalists in the country were not numerous, but were respect-, 
able from their fortune and influence, being chiefly landed i)ro- 
prietors of ancient descent, who, with their brothers, cousins, 
and dependents to the ninth generation, as well as their domestic 
servants, formed a sort of militia capable of defending their own 
peel-houses against detached bodies of the insurgents, of resist- 
ing their demand of supplies, and intercepting those which were 
sent to the Presb3rterian camp bj’' others. The news that the 
Tower of Tillietudlem was to be defended against the insurgents 
afibrded great courage and support to these feudal volunteers, 
who considered it as a stronghold to which they might retreat^ 
in case it should become impossible for them to maintain the 
desultory war they were now about to wage. . 

On the other hand, the towns, the villages, the farm-houses, 
the properties of small heritors, sent forth numerous recruits to 
the Presbyterian interest. These men had been the principal 
sufferers during the oppression of the time. Their minds were 
fretted, soured, and driven to desperation by the various exac- 
tions and cruelties to which they had been subjected; and 
although by no means united among themselves either concern-, 
ing^ the purpose of this formidable insurrection, or the means by* 
which that purpose was to be obtained, most of them considered 
it as a door opened by Providence to obtain the hberty of con- 
science of which they had been long deprived, and to shake them- 
selves free of a tyranny directed both against body and soul. 
Numbers of these men, therefore, took up arms; and, in the 
phrase of their time and party, prepared to cast in their, lot with 
the victors of Loudon HiU. 



CHAPTER XXI 


Anaiiias. I do not like the man. He is a heathen, 

And speaks the language of Canaan trulj\ 

Tribulation. You must await his calling, and the coming 
Of the good spirit. You did ill to upbraid him. 

The Alchemist. 

W E return to Henry Morton, whom we left on the field 
of battle. He was eating hy one of the watch-fires 
his portion of the provisions which had been distrib- 
uted to the anuy, and musing deeply on the path which he was 
next to pursue, when Burley suddenly came up to him, accom- 
panied by the young minister, whose exhortation after, the 
victory had produced such a powerful effect. 

'Henry Morton,’ said Balfour, abruptly, ‘the council of the 
army of the Covenant, confiding that the son of Silas Morton 
can never prove a lukewarm^ Laodicean, or an indifferent GaUio 
in this great day, have nominated jmu to be a captain of their 
host, wth the fight of a vote in their council, and aU authority 
fitting for an officer who is to command Christian men.’ 

' Mr. Balfour,’ replied Morton, Avithout hesitation, ‘I feel 
this mark of confidence, and it is not surprising that a natural 
sense of the injuries of my country, not to mention those .1 
have sustained in my own person, should make me sufficiently 
■willing to draw my sword for liberty and fireedom of conscience. 
But I -will own to you, that I must be better satisfied concern- 
ing the principles on which you bottom your cause ere I. can 
{^gree to take a command amongst you.’ 

°‘And can you doubt of our principles,’ answered Burley, 

‘ since we have stated them to be the reformation both of church 
and state, the rebuilding of the decayed sanctuary, the gathering 
of the dispersed saints, and the destruction of the man of sin ? ’ 

‘ I will own frankly, Mr. Balfour,’ replied Morton, much of 
this sort of language, which I observe is so powerful -with 
others, is entirely lost on me. It is proper you should he. aware 
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of this before we commune further together/ The^ young 
clergyman here groaned deeply. ‘I distress you, sir,’ said 
Morton; ‘hut perhaps it is because you will not bear me out. 
I revere the Scriptures as deeply as you or any Christian can do. 
I look into them "with humble hope of extracting a rule^ of con- 
duct and a law of salvation. But I expect to find this by an 
examination of their general tenor, and of the spirit vrhich they 
uniformly breathe, and not by wresting particular passages from 
their context, or by the application of Scriptural ^irases to cir- 
cumstances and events with which they have often very slender 
relation.’ 

The jmung divine seemed shocked and thunderstruck with 
this declaration, and was about to remonstrate. 

‘ Hush, Ephraim ! ’ said Burley, ‘ remember he is hut as a 
babe in swaddling-clothes. Listen to me, Morton. I wU speak 
to thee in the worldly language of that carnal reason which is 
for the present thy blind and imperfect guide. What is the 
object for which thou art content to draw thy sword Is it 
not that the church and state should be reformed by the Iree 
voice of a free parliament, with such laws as shall hereafter 
prevent the executive government from spilling the blood, 
torturing and imprisoning the persons, exhausting the estates, 
and trampling upon the consciences of men, at their o^vn Mcked 
pleasure V ' 

. ‘ Most certainly,’ said Morton ; ‘ such I esteem legitimate 
causes of warfare, and for such I will fight while I can wield a 
sword.’ 

‘ Nay, but,’ said Macbriar, ‘ ye handle this matter too tenderly ; 
nor %vill my conscience permit me to fard or daub over the 

causes of divine wrath ’ 

• ‘ Peace, Ephraim Macbriar ! ’ again interrupted Burley. 

‘ I will not peace,’ said the young man. ‘ Is it not the cause 
of my Master who hath sent me 1 Is it not a profane and Eras- 
tian destroying of His authority, usurpation of His power, denial 
of His name, to place either King or Parliament in His place as 
the master and governor of His household, the adulterous 
husband of His spouse ? ’ 

/You speak well,’ said Burley, dragging him aside, ‘but not 
^^®ly 3 your own ears have heard this night in council how 
this scattered remnant are broken and divided, and would ye 
-^^ke ' a veil of separation between them? Would ye 
build a wall with unslaked mortar ? If a fox go up, it will 
breach it.' ■ ^ 
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*I know/ said the 3^oung clerg}Tnan in replj", ‘that thou 
art faithful, honest, and zealous, even unto slajdng ; but, believe 
me, this worldl}’’ craft, this temporising vdth sin and with 
infinnit}^ is in itself a falling away ; and I fear me Heaven vdU 
not honour us to do much more for His glor}', when we seek to 
carnal cunning and to a ileshly arm. The sanctified end must 
be wrought by sanctified means.’ 

*I tell thee,’ answered Balfour, ‘thy zeal is too rigid in this 
matter ; we cannot yet do vuthout the help of the Laodiceans 
and the Erastians ; Ave must endure for a space the indulged in 
the midst of the comicil ; the sons of Zeruiah are yet too strong 
for us.’ 

‘ I tell thee I like it not,’ said Machriar ; ‘ God can work 
deliverance by a few as well as by a multitude. The host of 
the faithful that Avas* broken uimn Pentland Hills paid hut the 
fitting penalty of acknoAvledging the carnal interest of that 
tjwant and oppressor, Charles SteAA'art.’ 

‘Well, then,’ said Balfour, ‘thou knowest the healing resolu- 
tion that the council have adopted — to make a comprehending 
declaration that may suit the tender consciences of all who 
groan under the yoke of our present oppressors. Return to 
the council if thou jAvilt, and get them to recall it, and send 
forth one upon narrower grounds ; hut abide not here to hinder 
my gaining over this youth, whom my soul travails for ; his 
name alone Avill call forth hundreds to our banners.’ 

‘ Do as thou Avilt, then,’ said Machriar ; ‘ but I wiU not assist 
to mislead the youth, nor bring him_ into jeopardy" of life, unless 
upon such grounds as aatU ensure his eternal reward.’ . 

The more artful Balfour then dismissed the impatient preacher 
and returned to his proselyte. 

That we may be ena,bled to dispense with detailing at length 
the arguments by which he urged Morton to join the insur- 
gents, we shall take this opportunity to give a brief sketch of 
the person by Avhom they were used, and the motives which he 
had for interesting himself so deeply in the conversion of young 
Morton to his cause. 

John Balfour of Kinlqch, or Burley, for he is designated 
both ways in the histories and proclamations of that , melan- 
choly period, Avas a gentleman of .some fortune, and of good 
family, in the county of Fife, and had been a soldier from his 
youth upwards. _ In the younger part of his life he had been 
wild and licentious, ^ but had early laid aside open profligacy 
and embraced the strictest tenets of Calvinism. Unfortunately 
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habits of excess and intemperance were more easily rooted out 
of his darlf, saturnine, and enterprising spirit than the vices of 
revenge and ambition, which’ continued, notwithstanding his 
religious professions, to exercise no small sway over his mind. 
Daring in design, preeijutate and violent in execution, and going 
to the very extremity of the most rigid recusancy, it was his 
ambition to place himself at the head of the Presbyterian interest 

To attain this eminence among the Whigs he had been 
active in attending their conventicles, and more than once had 
commanded them when they appeared in anns, and beaten of! 
the forces sent to disperse them. At length the gratification 
of his own fierce enthusiasm, joined, as some say, with motives 
of private revenge, placed him at the head of that party who 
assassinated the Primate of Scotland as the author of the suffer- 
ings of the Presbyterians. The violent measures adopted by 
government to revenge this deed, not on the peipetrators only, 
but on the whole professors of the religion to which they 
belonged, together with long previous sufferings "without any 
prospect of deliverance, except by force of arms, occasioned 
the insurrection which, as we have already seen, commenced 
by the defeat of Claverhouse in the bloody sldrmish of Loudon 
Hill. ^ 

But Burley, norivithstanding the share he had in the victory, 
was far from finding himself at the summit wliich his ambition 
aimed at. This was partly owng to the various opinions enter- 
tained among the insurgents concerning the murder of Arch- 
bishop Sharp. _ The more violent among them did indeed 
®'PP^ove of this act as a deed of justice executed upon a 
persecutor of God’s church through the immediate inspiration 
of the Deity ; but the greater part of the Presbyterians disowned 
the deed as a crime highly culpable, although they admitted 
that the Archbishop’s punishment had by no means exceeded his 
deserts. The insurgents differed in another main point, which has 
been already touched upon. The more warm and extravagant 
fanifrics_ condemned, as guilty of a pusillanimous abandonment 
of the rights of the church, those preachers and congregations 
■vmo were contented, in any manner, to exercise their religion 
through the permission of the ruling government. This, they 
md, was absolute Erastianism, or subjection of the church of 
God to the regulations of an earthly government, and therefore 
but one degree better than Prelacy or Popery. Again, the 
more moderate party were content to allow the king’s title to 
the throne, and in secular affairs to acknowledge his authority, 
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so long as it was exercised witli due regard to the liberties of 
the subject, and in conformity to the laws of the realm. But 
the tenets of the -wilder sect, called, from their leader Richard 
Cameron, by the name of , Cameronians, went the length of 
diso-wning the reigning monarch, and every one of his suc- 
cessors who should not aclmowledge the Solemn League and 
Covenant. The seeds of disunion were therefore thickly 
so-wn in this dl-fated party ; and Balfour, however enthusiastic, 
and however much attached to the most violent of those tenets 
wliich we have noticed, saw nothing but ruin to the general 
cause if they were insisted on during this crisis, when unity 
was of so much consequence. Hence he disapproved, as we 
have seen, of the honest, downright, and ardent zeal of Macbriar, 
and was extremely desirous to receive the assistance of the 
moderate party of Presbyterians in the immediate overthrow of 
the government, with the hope of being hereafter able to dictate 
to them what should be substituted in its place. 

He was on this account particularly anxious to secure the 
accession of Henry Morton to the cause of the insurgents. The 
memory of his father was generally esteemed among the 
Presbyterians; and as few persons of any decent quality had 
joined the insurgents, this young man’s family and prospects 
were such as almost ensured his being chosen a leader. 
Through Morton’s means, as being the son of his ancient 
comrade, Burley conceived he might exercise some influence 
over the more liberal part of the army, and ultimately perhaps 
ingratiate himself so far "with them as to be chosen commander- 
in-chief, which was the mark at which his ambition aimed. He 
had therefore, -without waiting till any other person took up 
the subject, exalted to the council the talents and disposition 
of Morton, and ^sily obtained his elevation to the painful rank' 
of a leader in this disunited and undisciplined army. 

The arguments by which Balfour pressed Morton to accept 
of this dangerous promotion, as soon as he had gotten rid of 
his less wary and uncompromising companion, Macbriar, were 
sufficiently artful and urgent. He did not affect either to 
deny or to disguise that the sentiments which he himself 
entertained concerning church government went as far as those 
of the preacher who had just left them ; but he argued that 
-when the affairs of the nation -were at such a desperate crisis 
minute difference of opinion should not prevent those who^ 
in general, wished well to their oppressed country from dra-wing 
their swords in its behalf. Many of the subjects of division as 
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for example, that concerning the Indulgence itself, arose, he 
observed, out of circumstances which would cease to exist, 
provided their attempt to free the countr}’’ should he successful, 
seeing that the Presbytery, being in^ tluit case triumidiant, 
would need to make no such com])romi.se with the government, 
and, consequent!}^, with the abolition of the Indulgence all 
discussion of its legality would be at once ended. He insisted 
much and strongly upon the necessit}' of taking advantage of 
this favourable crisis, upon the certaint}’' of their being joined 
by the force of the whole western shires, and nj)on the gross 
guilt which those would incur who, seeing the distress of the 
country and the increasing t3Tanny with which it was governed, 
should, from fear or indifference, withhold their active aid from 
the good cause.", 

Morton wanted not these arguments to induce him to join 
in any insurrection which might appear to have a feasible 
prospect of freedom to the country. He doubted, indeed, 
greatly whether the present attempt was likel}’’ to be sup- 
ported by the strength .sufficient to ensure success, or by the 
A^isdom and liberali^ of .spirit necessary to make a good use of 
the advantages that might be gained. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, considering the Avrongs he had personally endured, and 
those which he had seen daily inflicted on his feUow-subjects, 
meditating also ui)on the iirecarious and dangerous situation in 
which he already stood with relation to the govemmenfr he 
conceived himself, in every point of view, called upon to join 
the body of Presbyterians already in arms. 

But while he expressed to Burley his acquiescence in the 
vote w'hich had named him a leader among the insurgents, and 
a member of their council of war, it Avas not without a quali- 
fication. 

‘I am Avilling,' he said, ‘to contribute every thing AAithin my 
limited “power to effect the emancipation of my country. But 
do not mistake me. _ I disapprove, in the utmost degree, of the 
action in which this rising seems to have originated ; and no 
arguments should induce me to join it, if it is to be carried on 
by such measures as that with which it has commenced.’ 

Burley’s blood rushed to his face, giving a ruddy and dark 
glow to his swarthy brow. 

‘You mean,’ he said, in a voice which he designed should 
not betray any emotion — ‘Amu mean the death of James 
Sharp r 

‘ Frankly,’ answered Morton, ‘ such is my meaning.’ 
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‘You miagine, then/ said Burley; / that the Almighty m 
times of difficulty does not raise up instruments to deliver His 
times or a j mmrpssors ? You are of opmion that the 

?u 5 tice 0 * Ml execution consists, not in tlie extent of the suf- 

Ws crime, or in his haring merited punishment, or m the 
lerer s cnme, u ^ ^ example is likely to 

other hut hold that it rests solely in 

therohe 0 ? the judge, the height of the heimh, and the voice of 
1 ! JnnmSer 1 Is not just punishment justly inflicted, whether 
the dooms moor ? And where constituted judges, 

on the scaffold in their lot ivith trans- 

from differ ’them not only to pass at liberty through the 

pessors suffer them not 0 j places and dye their garments 

n'^ie Mood of tie safnts.®is ft not well done, in any hrave 
spirits who shall draw their private swords in the puhhc 

have no ivish to judge this individual action,’ rephed 
M Ar^further than is necessary to make you fully aware of 
hlorton, therefore repeat that the case you have sup- 

not saS my li^^ent. That the' Almighty, in 
^nSriot iSenW m^^ bring a bloody man to an 
A SSv bloody does not vindicate those who, mthout 
oSl ofanv Hndffake upon themselves to be the instru- 
mmte if ■Scution, and presume to caU them the executors of 

■^'^Zrwerwe not so!’ said Burley, in a tone of tece 
x-iT • o cm ‘ Were not we — was not every one who owned the 

ifthe tovenanted Ohurohof Scotland— bound by that 

™™innt to cut off the Judas who had sold the cause of God for 
X thiuSud nferks a year ! Had we met him by the way as 
Kami dorm from London, and there smitten him mth the 
itoif the sword, we had done but the duty of men faithM to 
™? cause and to our oaths recorded m heaven. Was not the 
“Son itself a proof of our warrant! Did not the Lord de- 
hvPT him into our Wds when ive looked out hut for one of His 
llSrior tools of persecution 1 Bid we not pray to he resolved 
how we should act, and was it not home, in on our hearts as if 
ft had been written on them with the pomt of a diamond. Ye 
lall surely take him and slay him”? Was not the tragedy 
fnll half an hour in acting ere the sacrifice was completed, and 
that in an open heath, and within the patrols of their garri- 
cons • and yet who interrupted the great work 1 What dog so 
much as hayed us during the pursuit, the taking, the slaymg. 
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and the dispersing 1 Then, who ^vill say — who dare say, that 
a mightier arm than ours was not herein revealed V . _ 

‘ You deceive yourself, Mr. Balfour,’ said Morton ; ‘ such cir- 
cumstances of facility of execution and escape have often 
attended the commission of the most enormous crimes. But it 
is not mine to judge you. I have not forgotten that the way 
was opened to the former liberation of Scotland by an act- of 
violence which no man can justify — the slaughter of Gumming 
by the hand of Robert Bruce ; and therefore condemning 
this action, as I do and must, I am not unwilling to suppose 
that you may have motives vindicating it in your own eyes, 
though not in mine or in those of sober reason. I only now 
mention it because I desire you to understand that I join a 
cause supported by men engaged in open war, which it is pro- 
posed to carry on according to the rules of civilised nations, 
without in any respect approving of the act of violence which 
gave immediate rise to it.’ 

Balfour bit his lip, and with difficulty suppressed a violent 
answer. ^ He perceived mth disappointment that, upon points 
of principle, his young hrother-in-arms possessed a clearness of 
judgment and a firmness of mind, which afforded hut little 
hope of his being able to exert that degree of influence over 
him which he had expected to possess. After a moment’s pause, 
however, he said, with coolness, ‘ My conduct is open to men 
and angels. The deed was not done in a comer ; I am here in 
arms to avow it, and care not where or by whom I am called 
on to do so, whether in the council, the field of battle, the 
place of execution, or the day of the last great trial. I will 
not now discuss it further with one who is yet on the other 
side of the veil. But if you will cast in your lot with us^ as 
a brother, come with me to the council, who are still sitting 
to airange the future march of the army and the means of im- 
proving our victory.’ 

^ Morton^ arose and followed him in silence, not greatly de- 
lighted with his associate, and better satisfied with the general 
justice of the cause which he had espoused than either with the 
measures or the motives of many of those who were embarked 
m it. 
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And look how many Grecian tents do stand 
Hollow npon this plain — so many hollow factions, 

Troilus and Oressida. 


I N a hollo'w of the hill, about a quarter of a mile from the 
field of battle, was a shepherd’s hut — a miserable cottage, 
which, as the only inclosed spot within a moderate dis- 
tance, the leaders of the Presb5derian army had chosen for their 
council-house. Towards this spot Burley guided Morton, who 
was surprised, as he approached it, at the multifarious con&sion 
of soun^ which issued from its precincts. The calm and anxious 
gravity which it might he supposed would have presided in coun- 
cils held on such important subjects, and at a period so critical, 
seemed to have given place to discord, wild and loud uproar, 
which feU. on the ear of their new ally as an evil augury of their 
foture measures. As they approached the door, they found it 
open indeed, but choked up with the bodies and heads of coun- 
try-men, who, though no members of the council, felt no scruple 
in intruding themselves upon deliberations ia which thej’- were 
so deeply interested. By expostulation, by threats, and even 
by some degree of yiolence, Burley, the sternness of whose char- 
acter maintained a sort of superiority over these disorderly 
forces, compelled the intruders to retire, and introducing 
Morton into the cottage, secured the door behind them agaiost 
impertinent curiosity. At a less agitating moment the young 
man might have been entertained with the singular scene of 
which he now found himself an auditor and a spectator. 

The precincts of the gloomy and ruinous hut were enlight-'’ 
ened partly by some furze which blazed on the hearth, the 
smoke whereof, having no legal vent, eddied around, and 
formed over the heads of the assembled council a clouded 
canopy as opake as their metaphysical theology, through 
which, like stars through mist, were dimly seen to twinkle a 
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few blinldng candles, or rather rushes dip})ed in tallow, the 
property of the poor o^\^lcr of the cottage, which were stuclc 
to the walls by patches of wet clay. TJiis broken and dusky 
light showed many a countenance elated with spiritual pride, 
or rendered dark by fierce entliusiasm ; and some wliosc anxious, 
wandering, and uncertain looks showed they felt themselves 
rashly embarked in a cause which they had neither courage nor 
conduct to bring to a good issue, yet knew not how to abandon 
for very shame. They were, indeed, a doubtful and disunited 
body. The most active of their number were those concerned 
■with Burley in the death of the Primate, four or five of whom 
had found their way to Loudon Hill, together with other men 
of the same relentless and uncompromising zeal, w’ho had 
in various ways given desperate aiid unpardonable offence to 
the government. 

With them were mingled their preachers, men who had 
spurned^ at the Indulgence offered by government, and preferred 
assembling^ their floclcs in the ■\rilderness to w’orshipping in 
temples built by human hands, if their doing the latter should 
be construed to admit any right on the part of their rulers 
to interfere -with the supremacy of the kirk. The other class 
of counsellors were such gentlemen of small fortune, and sub- 
stantial farmers, as a sense of intolerable oppression had in- 
duced to take arms and join the insurgents. These also had 
their clergymen with them ; and such divines, ha'vdng many 
of them taken advantage of the Indulgence, were prepared 
to resist the measures of their more 'vdolen't brethren, Avho 
proposed a declaration in which they should give testimony 
against the warrants and instructions for indulgence as sinful 
and unla'wful acts. This delicate question had been passed 
over in silence in the^ first draught of the manifestoes which 
they intended to publish of the reasons of their gathering in 
arms ; but it had been stirred anew during Balfour’s absence, 
and to his great vexation he now found that both parties 
had opened upon it in full cry, Macbriar, Kettledrummlej 
and other teachers of the Wanderers being at the very 
spring tide of polemical^ discussion with Peter Pouhdtext, 
the indulged pastor of Milnwood’s parish, who, it seems, had 
e en gird^ himself with a broadsword, but, ere he was called 
upon to fight for the good cause of Presbytery in the field, 
was manrally defending^ his own dogmata in the council. It 
. ® hm of this conflict, maintained chiefly between Pound- 

text and Kettledrummle, together with the clamour of their 
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adherents, which had saluted Morton’s ears upon approaching 
the cottage. Indeed, as both the divines were men well gifted 
with words and lungs, and each fierce, ardent, and intolerant in 
defence of his own doctrine, prompt in the recollection of texts 
where^vith they battered each other without mercy, and deeply 
impressed with the importance of the subject of discussion, the 
noise of the debate betwixt them fell little short of that which 
might have attended an actual bodily conflict. 

Burley, scandalised at the disunion implied in this virulent 
strife of tongues, interposed between the disputants, and, by 
some general remarks on the unseasonableness of discord, a 
soothing address to the vanity of each party, and the exertion 
of the authority which his services in that day’s victory entitled 
him to assume, at length succeeded in prevailing upon them to 
adjourn farther discussion of the controversy. But although 
Kettledrummle and Poimdtext were thus for the time silenced, 
they continued, to eye each other like two dogs, who, having 
been separated by the authority of their masters wMe fighting, 
have retreated, each beneath the chair of his owner, stiU watching 
each other’s motions, and indicating, by occasional growls, by the 
erected bristles of the back and ears, and by the red glance of the 
eye, that their discord is unappeased, and that they only wait 
the first opportunity afforded by any general movement or com- 
motion in the company to fly once more at each other’s throats. 

Balfour took advantage of the momentary pause to present 
to the council Mr. Henry Morton of Milnwood, as one touched 
with a sense of the evils of the times, and willing to peril goods 
and life in the precious cause for which his father, the renowned 
Silas Morton, had given in his time a soul-stirring testimony. 
Morton was instantly received with the right hand of fellowship 
by his ancient pastor, Poundtext, and by those among the 
insurgents who supported the more moderate principles. The 
others muttered something about Erastianism, and reminded 
each other in whispers that Silas Morton, once a stout and 
worthy servant of the Covenant, had been a backslider in the 
day when the Besolutioners had led the way in orniing the 
authority of Charles Stewart, thereby maldng a gap whereat 
the present tyrant was afterwards brought in to the oppression 
both of kirk and coimtry. They added, however, that on 
this great day of calling they would not refuse society with 
any who should put hand to the plough ; and so Morton was 
installed in his office of leader and counsellor, if not with the 
full approbation of his colleagues, at least without any formal 
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or avowed dissent. The}'' proceeded, on Burley’s motion, to 
divide among themselves the command of the men who had 
assembled, and whose nnmhers were daily increasing. In this 
partition the insurgents of Poundtext’s parish and congrega- 
tion were naturally placed under the command of hlorton ; an 
arrangement mutually agreeable to both i)arties, as he was rec- 
ommended to their confidence as well by his personal qualities 
as his having been born among them. 

"When this task was accomplished, it became necessaiy to 
determine what use was to be made of their Yictor}^ hlorton’s 
heart throbbed high when he heard the Tower of Tillietudlem 
named as one of the most important positions to be seized upon. 
It commanded, as we have often noticed, the pass between the 
more wild and the more fertile countr}.^, and must furnish, it 
was plausibly urged, a stronghold and place of rendezvous to 
the Cavaliers and Malignants of the district, supposing the in- 
surgents were to march onward and leave it uninvested. This 
measure was particularly urged as necessar}^ by Poundtext 
and_ those of his immediate followers whose habitations and 
families might be exposed to great severities, if this strong 
place were permitted to remain in possession of the Royalists. 

■ I opine,’ said Poundtext, for, like the other divines of the 
period, ne had no hesitation in offering his advice upon military 
matters, of which he was profoundly ignorant — ‘ I opine that 
we should take in and raze that stronghold of the woman Lady 
Margaret BeUenden, even though we should build a fort and 
raise a mount against it; for the race is a rebellious and a 
bloody race, and their hand has been heavy on the children of 
the Covenant, both in the former and the latter times. Their 
hook hath been in our noses, and their bridle betwixt our jaws.’ 

( m their means and men of defence 1 ’ said Burley. 

‘ The place is strong ; but I cannot conceive that two women 
can make it good against a host.’ 

T ! also,’ said Poundtext, ‘ Harrison the steward, and 

John Gudyill, even the lady’s chief butler, who boasteth him- 
self a man of war from liis youth upward, and who spread the 
banner against the good cause with that man of Behai, James 
Lrahame of Montrose.’ 

‘ Pshaw ! ’ returned Burley, scornfully, ‘ a butler ! ’ 

‘ there is that ancient Malignant,’ replied Poundtext, 

_ iVLues BeUenden of Charnwood, whose hands have been, dipped 
m the blood of the saints.’ : 

If that,’ said Burley, ‘be Miles BeUenden, the brother of 
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Sir Arthur, he is one whose sword will not turn hack from 
battle; but he must now be stricken in years.’ 

‘There was word in the country as I rode along,’ said 
another of the council, ‘that so soon as they heard of the 
victory which has been given to us, they caused shut the gates 
of the Tower, and called in men, and collected ammunition. 
They were ever a fierce and a malignant house.’ 

‘We will not, mth my consent,’ said Burley, ‘engage in a 
siege which may consume time. We must rush forward and 
follow our advantage by occupying Glasgow ; for I do not fear 
that the troops we have this day beaten, even with the 
assistance of my Lord Ross’s regiment, wiU judge it safe to 
await our coming.’ 

‘Howbeit,’ said Poundtext, ‘we may display a banner before 
the Tower, and blow a trumpet and summon them to come 
forth. It may be that they will give over the place into our 
mercy though they be a rebellious people. ' And we will 
summon the women to come forth of their stronghold — that 
is. Lady Margaret _ Bellenden and hei*^ grand-daughter, and 
Jenny Dennison, which is a girl of an ensnaring eye, and the 
other maids, and we will give them a safe conduct, and send 
them in peace to the city, even to the town of Edinburgh. 
But John Gudyih, and Hugh Harrison, and Miles BeUenden, 
we will restrain with fetters of iron, even as they in times 
bye-past have done to the martyred saints.’ 

‘YTio talks of safe conduct and of peace?’ said a shriU, 
broken, and overstrained voice from the crowd. 

‘Peace, brother Habakkuk,’ said Macbriar in a soothing 
tone to the speaker. 

‘ I will not hold my peace,’ reiterated the strange and un- 
natural voice ; ‘ is this a time to speak of peace, when the earth 
quakes, and the mountains are rent, and the rivers are changed 
into blood, and the two-edged sword is drawn from the sheath 
to drink gore as if it were water, and devour flesh as the fire 
devours dry stubble 1 ’ 

■VVTiile he spoke thus, the orator struggled forward to the 
inner part of the circle, and presented to Morton’s wondering 
eyes a figure worthy of such a voice and such language. The 
rags of a dress which had once been black, added to the tattered 
fragments of a shepherd’s plaid, composed a covering scarce fit 
for the purposes of decency, much less for those of warmth or 
comfort. A- long beard, as white as snow, hung down on his 
breast, and mingled with bushy, uncombed, grizzled hair, which 
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hung in elf-locks around his Avild and staring visage. The 
features seemed to be extenuated by penuiy and famine, until 
they hardly retained the likeness of a human aspect. The eyes, 
grey, wild, and wandering, evidently betokened a bewildered 
imagination. He held in his hand a rusty sword, clotted with 
blood, as were his long lean hands, which w^ere garnished at the 
extremity with nails Idee eagle’s claw^s. 

‘ In the name of Heaven ! who is he ? ’ said Morton in a 
whisper to Poundtext, surprised, shocked, and even .startled at 
this ghastly apparition, which looked more like the resurrection 
of some cannibal priest, or Druid red from his human saerifice, 
than like an earthly mortal. 

‘It is Habalckuk Mucldewrath,’ answered Poundtext in the 
same tone, ‘ whom the enemy have long detained in captivity 
in forts and castles, until his understanding hath departed from 
him, and, as I fear, an evil demon hath possessed him. Never- 
theless, our violent brethren will have it, that he speaketh of 
the spirit, and that they fructify by his pouring fortm’ 

Here he was interrupted by Muclde'wrath, wLo cried in a 
voice that made the. very beams of the roof quiver — ‘Who 
talks of peace and safe conduct ? who spealcs of mercy to the 
bloody house of the Malignants ? I say take the infants and 
dash them against the stones; take the daughters and the 
mothers of the house and hurl them from the battlements pf 
their trust, that the dogs may fatten on their blood as they did 
on that of Jezabel, the spouse of Ahab, and that their carcasses 
may be dung to the face of the field even in the portion of 
their fethers ! ’ 

‘ He speaks right,’ said more than one sullen voice from 
behind ; ‘ we will be honoured with little service in the great 
cause if we already make fair weather with Heaven’s enemies.’ 

‘This is utter abomination and daring impiety,’ said Morton, 
unable to contain his indignation. ‘What blessing can you 
expect in a cause in which you listen to the mingled ravings 
of madness and atrocity 1 ’ 

‘ Hush, young man !_’ said Kettledrummle^ ‘ and reserve thy 
. censure for that for which thou canst render a reason. It is not 
for thee to judge into what vessels the spirit may be poured.’ 

‘We judge of the tree by the fruit,’ said Poundtext, ‘and 
aUow not that to be of divine inspiration that contradicts the 
divine laws.’ 

‘You forget, brother Poundtext,’ said Macbriar,- ‘that these 
are the latter days when signs and wonders shall be multiplied.’ 
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Poundtext stood forward to reply; but ere be could articu- 
late a word, the insane preacher broke in mtb a scream that 
drowned all competition. ‘ Who tallcs of signs and wonders ? 
Am not I Habaldiuk MucldeA^^:ath, whose name is changed 
to Magor-Missabib, because I am made a terror unto my- 
self and unto all that are around me 1 I heard it. When 
did I hear it? Was it not in the Tower of the Bass, that 
overhangeth the wide wild sea ? And it howled in . the 
winds, and it roared in the billows, and it screamed, and 
it whistled, and it clanged, Avith the screams and the clang 
and the whistle of the sea-birds, as they floated, and flew, 
and dropped, and dived, on the bosom of the waters. I saw 
it. Where did I see it? Was it not from the high peaks of 
Dumbarton, when I looked westward upon the fertile land, 
and northward on the wild Highland hill’s ; when the clouds 
gathered and the tempest came, and the lightnings of heaven 
flashed in sheets as Avide as the banners of an host ? What did 
I see ? Dead corpses and wounded horses, the rushing together 
of battle, and garments rolled in blood. What heard I ? The 
voice that cried, “ Slay, slay, smite, slay utterly, let not your 
eye have pity ! slay utterly, old and young, the maiden, the 
child, and the woman whose head is grey. Defile the house 
and fill the courts Avith the slain I ” ’ 

‘We receive the command,’ exclaimed more than one of the 
company. ‘Six days he hath not spoken nor broken bread, 
and now his tongue is unloosed. We receive the command; 
as he hath said, so Avill we do.’ 

Astonished, disgusted, and horror-struck at what he had 
seen and heard, Morton turned away from the circle and left 
the cottage. He was followed by Burley, Avho had his eye on 
his motions. 

‘ Whither are you going 1 ’ said the latter, taking him by the 
arm. 

‘Anywhere, I care not whither; but here I Avill abide no 
longer.’ 

‘Art thou so soon weary, young man?’ answered Burley. 
‘Thy hand is but now put to the plough, and wouldst thou 
already abandon it? Is this thy adherence to the cause of 
thy father ? ’ 

‘No cause,’ replied Morton, indignantly, — ‘no cause can 
prosper so conducted. One party declares for the ravings of 
a bloodthirsty madman; another leader is an old scholastic 
pedant; a third’ — he stopped, and his companion continued 
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tlie sentence — ‘Is a desperate liomicidcj thou ■vrouldst say,' like 
John Balfour of Burley ? I can bear thy misconstruction mth- 
out resentment. Thou dost not consider that it is not men of 
sober and self-seeking minds ■who arise in these days of ■\^Tath 
to execute judgment and to accomplish deliverance. Hadst 
thou Wt seen the annies of England during her Parliament of 
1640, whose ranks were filled with sectaries and enthusiasts 
■vnlder than the Anabaptists of Munster, thou wouldst have 
had ’more cause to marvel ; and yet these men were unconquered 
on the field, and their hands ^vrought marv’’eUous things for the 
liberties of the land.’ 

‘ But their affairs,’ replied Morton, ‘ were •v\'isely conducted, 
and the violence of their zeal exi)ended itself in their exhorta- 
tions and sermons, without bringing divisions into their counsels, 
or cruelty into their conduct. I have often heard my father say 
so, and protest that he wondered at nothing so much as the 
contrast between the extravagance of their religious tenets and 
the "wisdom and moderation with which they conducted their 
cml and military affairs. But our councils seem all one wild 
chaos of confusion.’ 

‘ Thou must have patience, Henry Morton,’ answered Balfour ; 
‘thou must not leave the cause of thy religion and country 
either for one “wild word or one extravagant action. Hear me. 
I have already persuaded the wiser of our fiiends that the 
counsellors are too numerous, and that we caimot expect that 
the Midianites shall, by so large a number, be delivered into 
our hands. _ They have hearkened to my voice, and our 
assemblies "will be shortly reduced ■within such a number as can 
consult and act together ; and in them thou shalt have a free 
voice, as well as in ordering our affairs of war and protecting 
those to whom mercy should be shown. Art thou now -satisfied ? ’ 

‘It will give me pleasure, doubtless,’ answered Morton, ‘to 
be the means of softening the horrors of ci'vll war ; and I "will 
not leave the post I have taken unless I see measures adopted 
at which my conscience revolts. But to no bloody executions 
after quarter asked, or slaughter without "trial, ■will I lend coun- 
tenance or sanction ; and you may depend on my opposing them, 
"With both heart and hand, as constantly and resolutely, if 
attempted by our o"wn followers, as when they are the work of 
the enemy.’ 

Balfour wped his hand impatiently. 

, ^ ^d,’ he said, ‘that the stubborn and. hard-, 

nearted generation with whom we deal must be chastised "with 
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scorpions ere their hearts he humbled, and ere they accept the 
punishment of their iniquity. The word is gone forth against 
them, “ I will bring a sword upon you that shall avenge the 
quarrel of my povenaut.” But what is done shall be done 
gravely, and with discretion, like that of the worthy James 
Melvin, who executed judgment on the tyrant and oppressor, 
Cardinal Beaton.’ 

‘I own to you,’ replied Morton, ‘that I feel still more 
abhorrent at cold-blooded and premeditated cruelty than at 
that which is practised in the heat of zeal and resentment.’ 

‘ Thou art yet but a youth,’ replied Balfour, ‘ and hast not 
learned how hght in the balance are a few drops of blood in 
comparison to the weight and importance of this great national 
testimony. But be not afraid ; thyself shall vote and judge in 
these matters.; it may be we shall see little cause to .strive 
together anent them.’ 

With this concession Morton was compelled to be satisfied for 
the present ; and Burley left him, advising him to lie down and 
get some rest, as the host would probably move in the morning. 

‘And you,’ answered Morton, ‘do not you go to rest also 1 ’ 

‘No,’ said Burley ; ‘my eyes must not yet know slumber. 
This is no work to be done lightly ; I have yet to perfeet the 
choosing of the committee of leaders, and I will call you by 
times in the morning to be present at their consultation.’ 

He turned away, and left Morton to his repose. 

The place in which he found himself was not ill adapted for 
the purpose, being a sheltered nook, beneath a large rock, well 
protected from the prevailing wind. A quantity of moss’ with 
which the ground was overspread made a couch soft enough 
for one who had suffered so much hardship and anxiety. 
Morton mapped himself in the horseman’s cloak which he had 
still retained, stretched himself on the ground, and had not 
long indulged in melancholy reflections on the state of the 
country, and upon his own condition, ere he was relieved from 
them by deep and sound slumber. 

The rest of the army slept on the ground, dispersed in 
groups, which chose their beds on the fields as they could best 
find shelter and convenience. A few of the principal leaders 
held wakeful conference with Burley on the state of their 
affairs, and some watchmen were appointed who kept them- 
selves on the alert by chanting psalms, or listening to the 
exercises of the more gifted of their number. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


Got witli mucli ease — now merrily to horse. 

Emry IV. Part I. 

W ITH the first peep of day Henry awoke and found 
the faithful Cuddie standing beside him ^vith a 
portmanteau in his hand. 

‘ I hae been just putting your honour's things in readiness 
again ye were ■waldng,’ said Cuddie, ‘as is my^ duty, seeing 
ye hae been sae gude as to tak me into your service.' 

‘ I take you into my service, Cuddie ? ’ said Morton ; ‘ you 
must be dreaming.’ 

‘ Na, na, stir,' answered Cuddie ; ‘ didna I say when I was 
tied on the horse yonder, that if ever ye gat loose I would be 
your servant, and ye didna say no ? and if that isna hiring, 1 
kenna what is. Ye gae me nae arles, indeed, but ye had gien 
me eneugh before at Milnwood.’ 

‘Well, Cuddie, if you insist on taldng the chance of my 
unprospeirous fortunes ' 

‘ Ou ay, I’se warrant us a’ prosper weel eneugh,’ answered 
Cuddie, cheeringly, ‘ an anes my auld mither was weel putten 
up. I hae begun the campaigning trade at an end that is 
easy enough to learn.' 

‘ PiUaging, I suppose ' said Morton, ‘ for how else could 
you come by that portmanteau ? ’ 

‘ I wotna if it's pillaging, or how ye ca 't,' said Cuddie, ‘but 
it comes natural to a body, and it's a profitable trade. Our 
folk had tirled the dead dragoons as bare as bawbees before we 
were loose amaist. But when I saw the Whigs a' weel yokit 
by the lugs to Kettledrummle and the other chield, I set off 
at the lang trot on my ain errand and your honour’s. Sae I 
took up the syke a wee bit, away to the right, where 1 saw 
the marks o’ mony a horse-foot ; and sure eneugh I cam to a 
place where there had been some clean leatherin’, and a’ the 
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puir cliiclds ^vere l5’ing tliere busldt vn’ tlieir claes just as 
they had put them on that morning — naehody had found out 
that pose o’ carcages ; and wha suld be in the midst thereof, 
as my mithcr saj^s, hut our auld acquaintance, Sergeant 
Botlnvell ? ’ 

‘Ay, has that man fallen?’ said Morton, _ 

“rroth has he,’ answered Cuddie; ‘and his een were open 
and his brow bent, and his teeth clenched thegither, like the 
jaws of a trap for foumarts when the wring’s doun. I was 
amaist feared to look at him ; however, I thought to hae turn 
about wi’ him, and sac I e’en riped his pouches, as he had 
dune mony an honester man’s; and here’s your ain siller 
again — or 5mur uncle’s, which is the same — that he got at 
Miliiwood that unlucky night that made us a’ sodgers the- 
githor.’ 

‘There can be no harm, Cuddie,’ said Morton, ‘in making 
use of this money, since we Imow how he came by it ; hut you 
must di\dde Mth me.’ 

‘ Bide a wee — bide a wee,’ said Cuddie. ‘ Weel, and there ’s 
a hit ?iug he had hinging in a black ribbon doun on his breast, — ; 
I am thinking it has been a love-token, puir fallow, there ’s 
naehody sae rough hut they hae aye a kind heart to the lasses, 
— and there ’s a book vd’ a wheen papers, and I got twa or three 
odd things, that I ’ll keep to myselJ, forbye.’ 

‘ Upon m}’^ word, you have made a very successful foray for 
a begimier,’ said his new master. 

‘Haena I e’en now?’ said Cuddie, with great exultation. 
‘I tauld ye I wasna that dooms stupid, if it cam to lifting 
things. And forbye, I hae gotten twa gude horse, A feckless 
loon of a Straven weaver, that has left his loom and his bien 
house ‘to sit sldrling on a cauld hillside, had catched twa 
dragoon naigs, and he could neither^ gar them hup nor. wind, 
sae he took a gowd noble for them baith. .1 suld hae tried him 
wi’ half the siUer, hut it ’s an unco ill place to get change in. 
Ye’ll find the siUer ’s missing out o’ Bothwell’s purse.’ 

‘You have made a most excellent and useful purchase, 
Cuddie; but what is that portmanteau?’ 

‘The pockmantle?’ answered Cuddie. ‘It was Lord Evan- 
dale’s yesterday, and it’s yours. the day. I fand it ahint the 
bush o’ broom yonder ; ilka dog has its day. Ye ken what the 
auld sang says, . , ; , 

Take turn akont, mitker, quo’ Tam o’ tke Linn. 
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And speaking o’ tliat, I maun gang and see about my mitlier, 
puir auld body, if your honour basiia ony immediate com- 
mands.’ 

' ‘ But, Cuddie,’ said Morton, ‘ I really cannot take these 
things from you without some recompense.’ 

‘ Hout fie, stir,’ ans^Ye^ed Guddie, ‘ ye suld aye be taking ; 
for recompense, 3'e ma}’’ think about that some other time; 
I hae seen gay weel to mysell wi’ some things that fit me better. 
What could I do wi’ Lord Evandale’s hraw claes ? Sergeant 
Bothwell’s ^vill serve me weel enengh.’ 

Not being able to prevail on the self-constituted and dis- 
interested follower to accept of anything for himself out of 
these warlike spoils, Morton resolved to take the first oppor- 
tunity of returning Lord Evandale’s property, supposing him yet 
to be alive; an(^ in the meanwhile, did not hesitate to avail 
himself of Cuddle’s prize, so far as to appropriate some changes 
of linen and other trifling articles amongst those of more value 
which the portmanteau contained. 

He then hastily looked over the papers which were found 
in Bothwell’s pocket-book. These were of a miscellaneoils de- 
scription. The roll of his troop, with the names of those ab- 
sent on furlough, memorandums of tavern-bills, and lists of 
delinquents who might be made subjects of fine and persecu- 
tion, first presented themselves, along %vith a copy of a warrant 
from the privy council to arrest certain persons of distinction 
therein named. In another pocket of the book were one or 
two commissions which Bothwell had held at different times, 
and certificates of his services abroad, in which his courage 
and military talents were highly praised. But the most remark- 
able paper was an accurate account of his genealogy, with 
reference to many documents for establishment of' its authen- 
ticity ; subjoined was a list of the ample possessions of the 
forfeited Earls of Bothwell, and a particular account of the 
proportions in which King James Vi. had bestowed them on 
the courtiers and nobility by whose descendants they were at 
• present actually possessed; beneath this list was written, in 
^d letters, in the^ hand of the deceased, Rand Immemor, 
E. S. E. B., the initials probably intimating Francis Stewart, 
mrl of Bothwell. To these documents, which strongly painted 

j j character and feelings of their deceased proprietor, were 
added some which showed him in a light greatty different from 
that m which we have hitherto presented bim to the reader. 

In a secret pocket of the book, which Morton did not 
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discover Avithout some trouble, were one or two letters, written 
in a beautiful female band. They Avere dated about twenty 
years back, bore no address, and Avere subscribed only by ini- 
tials. Without haAung time to i)eruse them accurately, Morton 
perceived that they contained the elegant yet fond expressions 
of female afFection directed towards an object whose jealousy 
they endeavoured to soothe, and of whose hasty, suspicious, and 
impatient temper the AA-riter seemed gently to complain. ‘ The 
ink of these manuscripts had faded by time, and, notAvithstand- 
ing the great care which had obviously been token for their 
preservation, they Avere in one or tAvo places chafed so as to be 
illegible. 

‘ It matters not,' these words were Avritten on the envelope 
of that which had suffered most, ‘ I have them by heart.' 

With these letters AA'as a lock of hair vrrapped in a copy of 
A'erses, Avritten obviously Avith a feeling which atoned, in Mor- 
ton's opinion, for the roughness of the poetry, and the conceits 
Avith which it abounded, according to the taste of the period : 

Thy hue, dear pledge, is pure and bright, 

As in that Avell-rcmeinber’d night, 

AVhen first thy mystic braid was wove, 

And first my Agnes whisper'd love. 

Since then, ho«' often hast thou press’d 
The torrid zone of this wild breast, 

Whose ^v^ath and hate have sworn to dwell 
With the first sin which peopled hell ; 

A breast whose blood ’s a troubled ocean. 

Each throb the earthquake’s Avild commotion ! 

O, if such clime thou canst endure. 

Yet keep thy hue unstain’d and pure, 

What conquest o’er each erring thought 
Of that fierce realm had Agnes Avrought ! 

I had not wander’d wild and Avide, 

With such an angel for my guide ; 

Nor heaven nor earth could then reprove me, 

If she had lived, and lived to love me. 

Not then this Avorld’s wild joys had been 
To me one savage hunting-scene. 

My sole delight the headlong race, 

And frantic hurry of the chase. 

To start, pursue, and bring to bay, 

Eush in, drag down, and rend my prey. 

Then from the carcass turn away ; 

Mine ireful mood had sweetness tamed. 

And soothed eaeh wound Avhich pride inflamed • 

Yes, God and man might now approve me, 

If thou hadst lived, and lived to love me ! 
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As lie finished reading these lines, Morton conkl not forbear 
reflecting with compassion on the fate of this singular and 
most unhappy being, who, it appeared, wliile in tiie lowest 
state of degradation, and almost of contempt, had his recollec- 
tions continually fixed on the high station to which liis birth 
seemed to entitle him ; and, while plunged in gross licentious- 
ness, was in secret looking back rvith bitter remorse^ to the 
period of his youth, during which he had nourished a virtuous, 
though unfortunate, atkichment. 

‘ Alas ! what are we,’ said Morton, ‘ that our best and most 
praiseworthy feelings am be thus debased and depraved ; that 
honourable pride can sink into haughty and desperate indiffer- 
ence for general opinion, and the soitow of blighted affection 
inhabit the same bosom which license, revenge, and rapine have 
chosen for their citadel V But it is the same throughout; the 
liberal principles of one man sink into cold anti unfeeling 
indifference, the religious zeal of another hurries him into 
firantic and savage enthusiasm. Our resolutions, our passions, 
are like the waves of the sea, and, without the aid of Him who 
formed the human breast, we caimot say to its tides, “ Thus far 
shall ye come, and no farther,” ’ 

While he thus moralised, he raised his eyes, and observed 
that Burley stood before him. 

‘ Already awake ? ’ said, that leader. ‘ It is well, and shows 
zeal to tread the path before you. What papers are these 1 ’ 
he continued. 

Morton gave him some brief account of Caddie’s successful 
marauding party, and handed him the pocket-book of BothweU, 
with its contents. The Cameronian leader , looked Mth some 
attention on such of the papers as related to militarj^ affairs or 
public business ; but when he came to the verses he threw 
them from him with contempt. 

‘ I little thought,’ he said, ‘ when, by the blessing of God, I 
passed my sword three times through the body of that arch tool 
of cruelty and persecution, that a character so desperate and so 
dangerous could have stooped to an art as trifling as it is pro- 
fane._ But I see that Satan can blend the most different quali- 
ties in his well-beloved and chosen agents, and that the same 
hand which can wield a club or a slaughter- weapon against the 
godly in the valley of destruction can touch a tiiil^ng lute or a 
gittem, to soothe the ears of the dancing daughters of perdition 
m their Vanity Fair.’ 

‘ Your ideas of duly, then,’ said Morton, ‘ exclude love of the 
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fine arts, which, have been supposed in general to purify and to 
elevate the mind V 

‘ To me, young man,’ answered Burley, ‘and to those who 
think as I do, the pleasures of this world, under whatever name 
disguised, are vanity, as its grandeur and power are a snare. 
We have but one object on earth, and that is to build up the 
temple of the Lord.’ 

‘I have heard my father observe,’ replied Morton, ‘that 
many who assumed power in the name of Heaven were as severe 
in its exercise, and as unwilling to part with it, as if they had 
been solely moved by the motives of worldly ambition, — but of 
this another time. Have you succeeded in obtaining a com- 
mittee of the council to be nominated ? ’ 

‘I have,’ answered Burley. ‘The number is limited to 
six, of which you are one, and I come to call you to their 
deliberations.’ 

Morton accompanied him to a sequestered grass-plot, where 
their colleagues awaited them. In this delegation of authority, 
the two principal factions which divided the tumultuary army 
had each taken care to send three of their own number. On 
the part of the Cameronians were Burley, Macbriar, and Kettle- 
drummle ; and on that of the Moderate party Poundtext, Henry 
Morton, and a small proprietor, called the Laird of Langcale. 
Thus the two parties were equally balanced by their repre- 
sentatives in the committee of management, although it seemed 
likely that those of the most violent opinions were, as is usual 
in such cases, to possess and exert the greater degree of ener^. 
Their debate, however, was conducted more like men of this 
world than could have been expected from their conduct on 
the preceding evening. After maturely considering their means 
and situation, and the probable increase of their numbers, they 
agreed that they would keep their position for that day, in 
order to refresh their men, and give time to reinforcements 
to join them, and that, on the next morning, they would 
direct their march toAvards Tillietudlem, and summon that 
stronghold, as they expressed it, of Malignanc3^ If it was 
not surrendered to their summons, they resolved to trj’' the 
effect of a brisk assault ; and should that miscarr}", it was 
settled that they should leave a part of their number to 
blockade the i)lace, and reduce it, if possible, by famine, while 
their main body should march forward to drive Claverhouse 
and Lord Boss from the town of Glasgow. Such Avas the de- 
termination of the council of management ; and thus hlorton’s 
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first enterprise in active life n-as likely to fie the attack of a 
castle belonging to the parent of liis mistress, and defended 
by her relative, Major Bellenden, to whom he personally 
owed many obligations ! He felt fully the embarrassment of 
his situation, yet consoled himself with the reflection that 
his newly-acquired power in the insurgent anny would give 
him, at all events, the means of extending to the inmates of 
Tillietudlem a protection wliich no other circumstance could 
have afforded them ; and he was not without hope that he 
might be able to mediate such an accommodation betivixt 
them and the Presb3fferian army as should secure them a 
safe neutrality during the war which was about to ensue. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


There came a knight from the field of slain, 

His steed was drench’d in blood and rain, 

Finlay. 

W E must now return to the fortress of Tillietudlem and 
its inliabitants. The morning, being the first after 
the battle of Loudon Hill, had dawned upon its 
battlements, and the defenders had already resumed the labours 
by which they proposed to render the place tenable, when the 
watchman, who was placed in a high turret, called the Warder’s 
Tower, gave the signal that a horseman was approaching. As 
he came nearer, his dress indicated an officer of the Life Guards ; ’ 
and the slowness of his horse’s pace, as well as the manner in 
which the rider stooped on the saddle-bow, plainly showed that 
he was sick or wounded. The wicket Avas instantly opened to 
receive him, and Lord Evandale rode into the courtyard, so 
reduced by loss of blood that he was unable to dismount with- 
out assistance. As he entered the hall, leaning upon a servant 
the ladies shrieked with surprise and terror ; for, pale as death^ 
stained Avith blood, his regimentals soiled and tom, and his 
hair matted and ^ disordered, he resembled rather a spectre 
than a huraan being. But their nesxt exclamation was that 
of joy at his escape. 

‘Thank God ! ’ exclaimed Lady Margaret, ‘that you are here, 
and have escaped the hands of the bloodthirsty murderers who 
have cut off so many of the king’s loyal servants ! ’ 

‘Thank God!’ added Edith, ‘that you are' here and in 
safety 1 We have dreaded the worst. But you are wounded 
and I fear we have little the means of assisting you.’ ’ 

‘My wounds are only sword-cuts,’ answered the young 
nobleman, as he reposed himself on a seat ; ‘ the pain is not 
worth mentioning, and I should not even feel exhausted but 
for the loss of blood. But it was not my purpose to bring my 
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wealmcss to add to your danger and distrcf^H, ])iit to relieve 
them, if possible. Wliat CJin I do for yon 1 I’crinit ine,’ 
he added, addressing Lad}’’ Margaret -- ‘]mrmit me to think 
and act as your son, my dear madam — as your brother, 
Edith ! ’ 

He pronounced the last part of the sentence with some 
emphasis, as if he feared that the ap]>rchen.sion of his pre- 
tensions as a suitor might render his ])roncred sendees un- 
acceptable to Miss Bellenden. She was not insensible to his 
delicacy, but there was no time for exchange of sentiments. 

‘We are preparing for our defence,' said the old lady with 
great dignity ; ‘ my brother has tiikcn charge of our garrison, 
and, by the grace of God, we will give the rebels such a 
reception as they deserve.’ 

‘ How gladly,’ said Evandalc, ‘would I .share in the defence 
of the Castle ! -But in ray present state I should bo but a 
burden to you ; nay, something wor.se, for the Iviiowledgc that 
an officer of the Life Guards was in the Castle would be suffi- 
cient to make these rogues more desperately earnest to i) 0 ssess 
themselves of it. If they find it defended only by the famil}', 
they may possibly march on to Glasgow rather than hazard an 
assault.’ 

‘Andean you think so meanly of us, my lord,’ said Edith, 
■with the generous burst of feeling which woman so often evinces, 
and which becomes her so well, her voice faltering through 
eagerness, and her brow colouring vdth the noble warmth which 
dictated her language — ‘ can you think so meanly of your friends, * 
as that they_ would pennit such considerations to interfere -with 
their sheltering and protecting you at a moment when you are 
unable to defend yourself, and when the whole coun'try is filled 
with the enemy 1 Is there a cottage in Scotland whose o-sraers 
would permit a valued friend to leave it in such circumstances ? 
And can you think we will allow you to go from a castle which 
we hold to be strong enough for our ovti defence V 

‘Lord Evandale need never thinlr of it,’ said Lady Margaret. 

‘ I -will dress his wounds myself ; it is all an old -vrife is fit for 
in war time 5 but to quit the Castle of Tillietudlem when the 
sword of the enemy is drawn to slay him — the meanest trooper- 
^hat ever wore the Idng’s coat on his back should not do so, 
mum less my young Lord Evandale. Ours is not a house that 
ought -to brook such dishonour. The Tower of Tillietudlem has 

em too much distinguished by the risit of his most sacred 

ere she was interrupted hy the entrance of the Major. 
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*'W'e liavc talcen a prisoner, my dear uncle,’ said Edith — ‘ a 
wounded prisoner, and he ^Yaut•s to escape from us. You must 
helj) us to keep him by force.’ 

‘ Lord Evandale ! ’ exclaimed the veteran. ‘ I am as much 
pleased as when I got my first commission. Claverhouse re- 
ported you were killed, or_ missing at least.’ 

‘I sliould have been slain, hut for a firiend of j'-ours,’ said 
Lord Evandale, s])ealdng with some emotion, and bendiug his 
eyes on the ground, as if he '\rished to avoid seeing the impression 
that wliat he was about to say would make upon Miss Bellenden. 

‘ I was unhor.sed and defenceless, and the sword raised to des- 
}uitch me, when young i\Tr. Morton, the prisoner for whom you 
interested 3’ourself yesterday morning, interposed in the most 
generous manner, preserved my life, and furnished me with the 
means of eswiping.’ 

As he ended the sentence, a painful curiosity overcame his 
first resolution ; he raised his eyes to Edith’s face, and imagined 
he could read, in the glow of her cheek and the sparlde of her eye, 
joj^ at hearing of her lover’s safety and fireedom, and triumph 
at liis not ha^dng been left last in the race of generosity. 
Such, indeed, were her feelings; but they were also mingled 
with admiration of the ready frankness Avith which Lord Evan- 
dale had hastened to bear witness to the merit of a favoured 
rival, and to aclmowledge an obligation which, in all prob- 
ability, he would rather have owed to an}’- other individual in 
the world. 

Major BeUenden, who would never have observed the emo- 
tions of either party, even had they been much more markedly 
expressed, contented himself -with saying, ‘ Since Henry Morton 
has influence with these rascals, I am glad he has so exerted it ; 
but I hope he will get clear of them as soon as he can. Indeed, 

I cannot doubt it. I know his principles, and that he detests 
their cant and hypocrisy. I have heard him laugh a thousand 
times at the* pedantry of that old Presbyterian scoundrel. Pound- 
text, who, after enjoying the Indulgence of the government for 
. so many years, has now, upon the very first ruffle, shown 
himself in his own proper colours, and set off, with three parts 
of his crop-eared congregation, to join the host of the ' fanatics. 
But how did you escape after leaving the field, my lord?’ 

‘ I rode for my life, as a recreant knight must,’ answered 
Lord Evandale, smiling. ‘ I took the route where I thought I 
had least chance of meeting vdth any of the enemy, and I 
found shelter for several hours — you will hardly guess where.’ 
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‘At Castle BracHan, perhaps/ said Ladj^ Margaret, ‘or in 
the house of some other loyal gentleman?’ 

‘No, madam. I was repulsed, under one mean pretext or 
another, from more than one house of that description, for fear 
of the enemy following my traces ; hut I found refuge in the 
cottage of a poor widow whose husband had been shot within 
these three months by a party of our corps, and whose two sons 
are at this very moment with the insurgents.’ 

‘ Indeed 1 ’ said Lady Margaret BeUenden ; ‘ and. was a fanatic 
woman capable of such generosity ? But she disapproved, I 
suppose, of the tenets of her family ? ’ 

‘Far from it, madam,’ continued the young nobleman; ‘she 
was in principle a rigid recusant, but she saw my danger and 
distress, considered me as a fellow-creature, and forgot that I 
was a Cavalier and a soldier. She bound my wounds, and per- 
mitted me to rest upon her bed, concealed me from a party of 
the insurgents who were seeking for stragglers, supplied me with 
food, and did not suffer me to leave my place of refuge until 
she had learned that I had every chance of getting to tips 
tower without danger.’ 

‘It was nobly done,’ said Miss BeUenden; ‘and I trust you 
will have an opportunity of rewarding her generosity.’ 

‘I am running up an arrear of obligation on aU sides, Miss 
Bellenden, during these unfortunate occurrences,’ replied Lord 
Evandale ; ‘ but when I can attain the means of showing my 
gratitude, the will shall not be wanting,’ 

All now joined in pressing Lord Evandale to relinquish his 
intention of leaving the Castle ; but the argument of Major 
Bellenden proved the most effectual, 

‘ Your presence in the Castle will be most useful, if not 
absolutely necessary, my lord, in order to maintain, by your 
authority, proper discipline among the fellows whom Claver- 
house has left in garrison here, and who do not prove to be of 
the most orderly description of inmates ; and, indeed, we have 
the Colonel’s authority, for that very purpose, to detain any 
officer of his^ re^ment who might pass this way,’ 

^ ‘ That,’ said Lord Evandale, ‘ is an unanswerable argument, 
since it shows me that my residence here may be' useM, even 
m my present disabled state.’ 

‘For your wounds, my lord,’ said the Major, ‘if my sister, 
hacly Bellenden, will undertake to give battle to any feverish 
symptom, if such should appear, I will answer that my old 
campaigner, Gideon Pike, .shall dress a fresh-wound with any of 
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the inconwraiioii of barbcr-snrgeoBS. He bad enoiigb of 
pnictice in I\rontro?c’s time, for we bad few reguJarlj^-bred 
army chirurgeons, a$ you may well suppose. You agree to 

stay with us, tbeni’ -jt jt? it 

‘My rcjisons for laiving the Castle, said Lord Lvandale, 

glannimalook towards IMith, ‘though they e\adently seemed 
weighty must needs give way to those which infer the power of 
«ervirm vou. Hay I presume, I^Iajor, to inquire into the means 
and plan of defence which you have prepared 1 or can I attend 

you to examine the works ? , , t i -o i i j 

It did not escape Mis.s Bellcndeu that Lord Evandale seemed 

much exhausted both in_ bod}' and mind. I 
said, addrcs.sing the Major, ‘that since Lord Evandale con- 
descends to become an^officer of our garnson, you should begin 
by rendering him amenable to your authority, ^d ordering 
him to his apartment, that he may take some refreshment ere 

he enters on militaty' discussions. • . 4.1 , 

‘Edith is right,' said the old lady ; you must go instantly 
to bed, my lord, and take some febnfuge which I iviU prepare 
with my own hand; and my lady-in-waiting, Mistres.s Martha 
Weddell, shall make some friar's chicken, or sometW veiy 
b'ght. I would not advise wine. John Gudyill, let the house- • 
k^per make ready the chamber of dais. Lord Evandale must 
lie down instantly. Pike will take off the dressings and ex- 
amine the .state of the wounds. j > •;! t u 

‘These are melancholy preparations, madam, said Lord 
Evandale, as he returned tha^s to Lady Margaret and was 
about to leave the haU ; ‘ but I must submit to your ladyship s 
directions, and I trust that your skill will soon make .nm a 
more able defender of your castle than I am at present. You 
must render my body sendc^ble as soon as you can, for you 
linvp no use for my bead while you have Major Bellenden. 

Wito These wori he left the apartment , . 

‘An excellent young man, and a modest, said tne Major. 
‘None of that conceit,’ said Lady Margaret, ‘that often 
makes young folk suppose they know better how their 
complaints should be treated than people that have had ex- 

so generous and handsome a young , nobleman,’ said 
Jenny Dennison, who had entered during the latter part of this 
conversation, and was now left alone mth her mistress in the 
ball, the Major returning to his military cares, and Lady 
Margaret to her medical preparations. 
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Editli only answered these encomiums with a sigh; hut, 
although silent, she felt and Imew better than any one how much 
they were merited by the person on whom they were bestowed. 

Jenny, however, faded not to follow up her blow, ‘After 
a’, it ’s true that my leddy says, there ’s. nae trusting a Pres- 
byterian; they are a’ faithless man-sworn louns. Whae wad 
hae thought that young Milnwood and Cuddie Headrigg wad 
hae taen on wi’ thae rebel blackguards 

‘ What do you mean by such improbable nonsense, Jenny % ’ 
said her young mistress, very much displeased, 

‘ I ken it 's no pleasing for you to hear, madam,’ answered 
Jenny, hardily, ‘and it’s as little pleasant for me to teU; but 
as gude ye suld ken a’ about it sune as syne, for the haill 
Castle ’s ringing wi’t.’ 

‘Ringing with what, Jenny? Have you a mind to drive me 
mad ? ’ answered Edith, impatiently. 

‘Just that Henry Morton of .Milnwood is out wi’ the rebels, 
and ane o’ their chief leaders.’ 

‘ It is a falsehood ! ’ said Edith — ‘ a most base calumny ! ,and 
you are very bold to dare to repeat it to me. Henry Morton 
is incapable of such treachery to his king and country; ' such 
cruelty to me — to — to all the innocent and defenceless victims, 
I mean — who must sulfer in a civil war ; I tell you he is utterly 
incapable- of it, in every sense.’ 

‘Pearl dear! Miss Edith,’ replied Jenny, still constant to 
her text, ‘ they maun be better acquainted wi’ young men than 
I am, or ever wish to he, that can .teU. preceesely what 'they ’re 
capable or no capable o’. But there has been Trooper Tam 
and another chield out in bonnets and grey plaids, like country- 
men, to recon — reconnoitre, I think John GudjdU ca’d it; and 
they hae been amang the rebels, and brought back word that 
they had seen young Milnwood mounted on ane o’ the dragoon 
horses that was taen at Loudon Hill, armed wi’ swords and 
pistols, like wha but him, and hand and glove wi’ the foremost 
o’ them, and dreeling and commanding the men; and Cuddie 
at the heels o’ him, in ane o’ Sergeant Bothwell’s laced waist- 
coats, and a cockit hat with a bah o’ blue ribbands at it for the 
auld cause o’ the Covenant — but Cuddie aye liked a blue 
ribband — and a ruffled sark, like ony lord o’ the land ; it sets 
the like o’ him, indeed ! ’ 

young mistress, hastily, ‘it is impossible 
these men’s report can be true; my uncle has heard nothing 
of It at this instant.’ ■ 
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‘Because Tam Halliday/ answered the handmaiden, ‘came 
in just five minutes after Lord Evandale; and when he heard 
his lordship was in the Castle, he swore — the profane loon ! — he 
would he d — d ere he would make the report, as he ca’d it, of 
his news to hlajor Bellenden, since there was an officer of his ain 
regiment in the garrison. Sae he wad have said naething till 
Lord Evandale wakened the next morning j only he tauld me 
about it (here Jenny looked a little down), just to vex me 
about Cuddie.’ 

‘Poll, you silly girV said Edith, assuming some courage, ‘it 
is all a trick of that fellow to teaze you.’ 

‘Na, madam, it canna be that, for John Gudyill took the 
other dragoon — he ’s an auld hard-favoured man, I wotna his 
name — into the cellar, and gae him a tass o’ brandy to get the 
news out o’ him, and he said just the same as Tam Halliday, 
word for word ; and Mr. Grudyill was in sic a rage that he 
tauld it a’ ower again to us, and says the haill rebellion is owing 
to the nonsense o’ my Leddy and the Major, and Lord Evandale, 
that begged off young Milnwood and Ouddie yesterday morning, 
for that, if they had suffered, the country wad hae been quiet; 
and troth I am muckle o’ that opinion mysell,’ 

This last commentary Jenny added to her tale, in resentment 
of her mistress’s extreme and obstinate incredulity. She was 
instantly alarmed, however, by the effect which her news 
produced upon her young lady, an effect rendered doubly violent 
by the High Church principles and prejudices in which Miss 
Bellenden had been educated. Her complexion became as jpale 
as a corpse, her respiration so difficult that it was on the point of 
altogether failing her, and her limbs so incapable of supporting 
her that she sunk, rather than sat, down upon one of the seall 
in the haU, and seemed on the eve of fainting. Jenny tried cold 
water, burnt feathers, cutting of laces, and all other remedies 
usual in hysterical eases, but without any immediate effect. 

‘ God forgie me ! what hae I done ? ’ said the repentant Jille- 
dd-chamhre. ‘I wish my tongue had been cuttit out! 
wad hae thought o’ her taking on that way, and a’ for a youuff 
lad ? 0, Miss Edith — dear Miss Edith; hand your heart up about 
it ; it 's, maybe no true for a’ that I hae said. 0, I wish my mouth 
had been blistered !' ■ A’body tells me my tongue will do me a 
mischief some day. ; What if my Leddy comes ? or the Maibr ? 
and, she’s sitting in the throne, too, that naebody has site in 
since that weary mommg the King was here ! 0 what iGll T 
do % 0, what will become o’ us ? ’ ’ , . . 
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"While Jenny Dennison thus lamented herself and her 
mistress, Edith slowly returned from the paroxysm into which 
she had been thrown by this unes 5 )ected intelligence. 

‘ If he had been unfortunate,’ she said, ‘ I never would have 
deserted him. I never did so, even when there was danger and 
disgrace in pleading his cause. If he had died, I would have 
mourned him j if he had been unfaithful, I would have forgiven 
him ; but a rebel to his king, a traitor to his country, the 
associate and colleague of cut-throats and common stabbers, the 
persecutor of all that is noble, the professed and blasphemous 
enemy of all that is sacred, — I will tear him from my heart, if 
my life-blood should ebb in the effort ! ’ 

She wiped her eyes and rose hastily from the great chair 
(or throne, as lady Margaret used to call it), while the terrified 
damsel hastened to shake up the cushion, and efface the 
appearance of any one having occupied that sacred seat; 
although King Charles himsdf, considering the youth and 
b^uty as well as the afi9.iction of the momentary usurper of 
his hallowed chair, would probably have thought very little of 
the profanation. She then hastened officiously to press her 
support on Edith, as she paced the hall apparently in deep 
meditation. 

‘Tak my arm, madam — better just tak my arm ; sorrow 

maun hae its vent, and doubtless ’ 

‘No, Jenny,’ said Edith, with firmness, ‘you have seen my 
wealmess, and you shall see my strength.’ 

‘ But ye leaned on me the other morning. Miss Edithj when 
ye were sae sair grieved.’ 

‘ Misplaced and erring affection may require support, Jenny ; 
duty can support itself, — yet I will do nothing rashly. I will 
be aware of the reasons of his conduct, and then — cast him off 
for ever,’ was the firm and determined answer of her young 
Ldy. 

Overawed by a manner of which she could neither conceive 
the motive nor estimate the merit, Jenny muttered between 
her teeth, ‘ Odd, when the first flight ’s ower. Miss Edith talcs it 
as ^sy as I do, and muckle easier, and I ’m sure I ne’er cared 
half sae muckle about Cuddie Headrigg as she did about young 
Miinwood- Porbye that, it ’s maybe as weel to hae a friend on 
baith sides ; for, if the "Whigs suld come to tak the Castle, as it ’s 
may, when there ’s sae little victual, and the dragoons 
uastmg what s o’t, ou, in that case, Miinwood and Cuddie 
ae the uxiper hand, and their freendship wad be worth 
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siller; I was tliinl'in" sae this morning or I heard the 
news/ 

With this consolatorj’- reflection the damsel went about her 
usual occupations, leaving her mistress to school her mind as 
she best might, for eradicating the sentiments which she had 
hitherto entertained towards Henry Morton. 
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Once more into the breach, dear friends, once more ! 

Henry V. 

O N tlie evening of this day, all the information which 
they conld procure led them to expect that the insur- 
gen^t^ army would he with early dawn on their march 
against Tillietudlem. Lord Evandale’s womids had been 
examined by Pike, who reported them in a very promising 
state. They were numerous, but none of any consequence; 
and the loss of blood, as much perhaps as the boasted specific 
of Lady Margaret, _ had prevented any tendency to fever ; so 
that, notmthstanding he felt some pain and great wealmess, 
the patient maintained that he was able to creep about with 
the assistance of a stick. In these circumstances, he refused to 
be confined to his apartment, both that he might encourage the 
soldiers by his presence, and suggest any necessary addition 
to the plan of defence, which the Major might be supposed to 
have awanged upon something of an antiquated fashion of war- 
fare. Lord Evandale was well qualified to give advice on such 
subjects, having served, during nis early youth, both in France 
and m the Low Countries. There was little or no occasion, 
however, for altering the preparations already made ; and, 
excepting on the article of provisions, there seemed no reason to 
lear for the defence of so strong a place against such assailants 
as those by whom it was threatened. 

With the peep of day, Lord Evandale and Major Bellenden 
were on the battlements again, viewing and re-viewing the state 
01 their preparations, and anxiously expecting the approach of 
le enemy. I ought to observe, that the report of the spies had 
w been regularty made and received; but the Major treated 

Morton was in arms against the government 
"Jth tho most scornful incredulity. 

better,’ was the only reply he deigned to 
' j lie fellows have not dared to venture near enough, 
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■witli the butt-end of a sermon instead of a parley on the 
trumpet.’ 

The veteran, ivho in his day had had many an opportunity 
to become acquainted "with the maimers of these religionists, 
ivas not far mistaken in his conjecture ; only that, instead of a 
prose exordium, the Laird of Langcale — for it was no less a 
personage — uplifted, intli a stentorian voice, a verse of the 
tweniy-fourth Psalm ; 

‘ Ye gates lift up your heads ! ye doors, 

Doors that do last for aye, 

Be lifted up ’ 

‘I told you so,’ said the Major to Evandale, and then 
presented Inmself at the entrance of the barricade, demanding 
to know for what purpose or intent he made that doleful noise, 
like a hog in a high ivind, beneath the gates of the Castle. 

‘ I come,’ replied the ambassador, in a high and shrill voice, 
and without any of the usual salutations or deferences — ‘I 
come from the godly army of the Solemn League and Covenant, 
to speak with two carnal Malignants, ‘William Maxwell, called 
Lord Evandale, and Miles Bellenden of Charnwood.’ 

‘And what have you to say to Miles Bellenden and Lord 
Evandale 1 ’ answered the Major. 

‘ Are you the parties ? ’ said the Laird of Langcale, in the 
same sharp, conceited, disrespectfol tone of voice. 

‘ Even so, for fault of better,’ said the Major. 

‘ Then there is the public summons,’ said the envoy, putting 
a paper into Lord Evandale’s hand, ‘and there is a private 
letter for Miles Bellenden from a godly youth, who is honoured 
with leading a part of our host. Bead them quickly, and God 
give you grace to fructify by the contents, though it is muckle 
to be doubted.’ 

The summons ran thus : ‘We, the named and constituted 
leaders of the gentlemen, ministers, and others presently in 
arms for the cause of liberty and true religion, do warn and 
summon William Lord Evandale and Mies Bellenden of Cham- 
wood, and others presently in arms, and keeping garrison in the 
Tower of Tillietudlem, to surrender the said Tower upon fair 
conditions of quarter, and license to depart with bag and 
baggage, otherwise to suffer such extremity of fire and sword as 
belong by the laws of war to those who hold out an untenable 
post. And so may God defend His own good cause ! ' 

This, summons was signed by John Balfour of Burley as 
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quarter-master-general of the army of the Covenant, for bhnsolf, 
and in name of the otlier leaders. 

The letter to Major Bellendcn was from nemy Morton. It 
was couched in the following language : 

‘ I have taken a step, my venerable ’fricTKl, winch, among 
many painful consequences, will, I am afraid, incur your vep" 
decided disapprobation. But I have taken my resolution in 
honour and good faith, and with the full approval of iny ow'ii 
conscience. I can no longer submit to have my own rights and 
those of my fellow-subjects trampled upon, our freedom violated, 
our persons insulted, and our blood spilt, without just ciiusc or 
legal trial. Providence, through the violence of the oppressors 
themselves, seems now to have opened a way of deliverance 
from this intolerable tyranny, and 1 do not hold him deserving 
of the name and rights of a freeman who, tliiiddng as I do, 
shall mthhold his arm fi'om the cause of his country. But God, 
who knows my heart, be my witness that I do not share the 
angry or violent passions of the oppressed and harassed 
sufferers with whom I am now acting. J\'Iy most earnest and 
anxious desire is to see this uimatural war brought to a speedy 
end by the union of the good, wise, and moderate of all parties, 
and a peace restored wliich, without injury to the Idng’s 
constitutional rights, may substitute the authority of equal 
laws for that of military violence, and, permittmg to all men 
to worship God according to their own consciences, may 
subdue fanatical enthusiasm by reason and mildness, instead 
of driving- it to frenzy by persecution and intolerance, 

‘With these sentiments, you may conceive with what pain 
I appear in arms before the house of jmur venerable relative, 
which we understand you jiropose to hold out against us. 
Permit me^ to press upon you the assurance that such a 
measure wilL only lead to the effusion of blood; that, if 
repulsed in the assault,* we are yet strong enough to invest the 
place, and reduce it by hunger, being aware of ^miir indifferent 
preparations to sustain a protracted siege.. It would grieve me 
to the heart to tliink what would be the sufferings in such a 
cas^ and upon whom they would chiefly fall. 

Do not suppose, my respected friend, that 1 would propose 
terms which could compromise the high , and 
itourame character which you have so deservedly won, and 
so mg borne. If the regular soldiers, to whom I will ensure 
a sale retreat, are dismissed .from the iflace, I trust no more 
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will be required than your parole to remain neuter during this 
unhappy contest; and I uuU take care that Lady Margaret’s 
property, as well as yours, shall be duly respected, and no 
garrison intruded upon you. I could say much , in favour of 
this proposal ; but I fear, as I must in the present instance 
appear criminal in your eyes, good arguments would lose their 
influence when coming from an unwelcome quarter. I ^ will, 
therefore, break off with assuring you that, whatever, jour 
sentiments may be hereafter towards me, my sense of gratitude 
to yovL can never be diminished or erased , and it would be the 
happiest moment of my hfe that should give me more effectual 
means than mere words to assure you of it. Therefore, although 
in the first moment of resentment you may reject the proposal 
I make to you, let not that prevent you from resummg the 
topic if friture events should render it more acceptable ; for 
whenever, or howsoever, I can be of service to you, it will 
always afford the greatest satisfaction to 

‘Henry Morton. 


• Having read this long letter with the most marked mdigna- 
tion, Mafor BeUenden put it into the hands of Lord Evandale. 

‘ i woMd not have believed this,’ he said, ‘of Henry Morton, 
if half manldnd had sworn it! The ungrateful, rebeUious 
traitor ' rebellious in cold blood, and without even the pretext 
of enthusiasm, that warms the liver of such a crack-bramed fop 
as our friend the envoy there. But I should have remembered 
he was a Presbyterian ; I ought to have been aware that I was 
a wolf-cub, whose diabolical nature would make- him 
teaiS snIU at me ou tlm tet oppoitumty Were Samt 
Paul on earth again, and a Presbyterian, he would be a rebel 
in three months; it is in the very bbod of them.’ ^ 

.. ‘ WeU ’ said Lord Evandale, ‘ I will be the last to recommend 
suxrend4 • but, if our provisions fail, and we receive no relief 
from Edinburgh or Glasgow, I thinlc we ought to avail ourselves 
of this opening to get the ladies, at least, safe out of the Castle. 

‘ They wdl endure all, ere they would accept the protec- 
'tion of such a smooth-tongued hypocrite,’ answered the Major, ' 
indignantly; M would renounce them for relatives were it 
otherwise. But let us dismiss the worthy ambassador.- My 
friend’ he said, turning to Langcale, ‘tell your leaders, and 
the mob they have gathered yonder, that, if they have not a 
particular opinion of the hardness of their own skulls, I would 
advise them to beware how they knock them against these old 
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walls. And let them send no more flags of truce, or we will 
hang up the messenger in retaliation of the murder of Comet 
Grahame.’ 

With this answer the ambassador returned to those by 
whom he had been sent. He had no sooner reached the main 
body than a murmur was heard amongst the multitude, and 
there was raised in front of their ranks an ample red flag, the 
borders of which were edged Avith blue. As the signal of war 
and defiance spread out its large folds upon the morning wind, 
the ancient banner of Lady Margaret’s family, together with 
the royal ensign, was immediately hoisted on the walls of the 
Tower, and at the same time a round of artillery was dis- 
charged against the foremost ranks of the insurgents, by which 
they sustained some loss. Their leaders instantly withdrew 
them to the shelter of the brow of the hill. 

‘I think,’ said John Gudyill, while he busied himself in 
recharging his guns, ‘ they hae fund the falcon’s neb a hit ower 
hard for them. It’s no for nought that the hawk whistles.’ 

But as he uttered these words the ridge was once more 
crowded with the ranks of the enemy. A general discharge 
of their firearms was directed against the defenders upon the 
battlements. Under cover of the smoke, a column of picked 
men rushed ^ down the road with determined courage, and, 
sustaining with firmness a heavy fire from the garrison, they 
forced their way, in spite of opposition, to the first barricade 
by which the avenue was defended. They were led on by 
Balfour in person, who displayed courage equal to his enthusi- 
asm ; and, in spite of every opposition, forced the barricade, 
killing and wounding several of the defenders, and compelling 
the rest to retreat to their second position. The precautions, 
however, of Major Bellenden rendered this success imavailing j 
for no sooner were the Covenanters in possession of the post 
than a close and destructive fire was poured into it from the 
Castle, and from those stations which commanded it in the 
rear. Having no means of protecting themselves from this fire, 

. or of returning it with efect against men who were under - 
coyer of their barricades and defences, the Covenanters were 
obliged to retreat ; hut not until they had, with their axes, 

estroyed the stockade, so as to render it impossible for the 
^ to reoccupy it. 

fnr ^ man that retired. He even remained 

inn- uu ^ace almost alone, with an axe in his hand, labour- 
S e a pioneer amid the storm of. halls, many of which were. 
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specially aimed against Mm. The retreat of the party he 
commanded was not effected without heavy loss, and served as 
a severe lesson concerning the local advantages possessed by 
the garrison. 

The next attack of the Covenanters was made with more 
caution. A strong party of marlcsmen, many of them com- 
petitors at the game of the popinjay, under the command of 
Henry Morton, glided through the woods where they afforded 
them the best shelter, and, avoiding the open road, endeavoured, 
by forcing their way through the bushes and trees, and up the 
rocks which surrounded it on either side, to gain a position 
from which, without being exposed in an intolerable degree, 
they might annoy the flank of the second barricade, while it 
was menaced in front by a second attack from Burley. The 
besieged saw the danger of this movement, and endeavoured to 
impede the approach of the marksmen by firing upon them at 
every point where they showed themselves. The assailants, on 
the other hand, displayed great coolness, spirit, and judgment 
in the manner in which they approached the defences. This 
was in a great measure to be ascribed to the steady and adroit 
manner in wMoh they were conducted by their youthful leader, 
who showed as much skill in protecting his own followers as 
spirit in annoying the enemy. 

He repeatedly enjoined Ms marksmen to direct their aiin 
chiefly upon the redcoats, and to save the others engaged in 
the defence of the Castle ; and, above all, to spare the life of 
the old Major, whose anxiety made him more than once expose 
himself in a manner that, without such generosity on the part 
of the enemy, might have proved fatal. A dropping fife of 
musketry now glanced from every part of the precipitous mount 
on which the Castle was founded. From bush to bush, from 
crag to crag, from tree to tree, the marksmen continued to 
advance, availing themselves of branches and roots to assist 
their ascent, and contending at once with the disadvantages of 
the ground and the fire of the enemy. At length they got so 
high on the ascent that several of them possessed an oppor- 
tunity of firing into the barricade against the defenders, who 
then lay exposed to their aim, and Burley, profiting by the 
confosion of the moment, moved forward to the attack in front. 
His onset was made with the same desperation and Mry as 
before, and met with less resistance, the defenders being alarmed 
at the progress wMch the sharp-shooters had made in turning 
the flaiik of their position. Determined to improve his advan-. 
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tage, Burley, witli liis axe in liis hand, pursued the party whom 
he had dislodged even to tlie tliird and lust barricade, and 
entered it along with them. 

‘ EjII, kill ! down with the enemies of God and His people ! 
Ho quarter ! The Castle is ours 1 ’ were the cries hy Avliich 
he animated his friends, the most undaunted of Avhom followed 
him close, Avhilst the others, Avith axes, spades, and other imple- 
ments, threw up earth, cut doAA'n trees, hastily labouring to 
establish such a defensive coA^er in the rear of the second 
barricade as might enable them to retain possession of it, in 
case the Castle AA'as not carried by this coup-S e-main. 

Lord Evandale could no longer restrain his impatience.^ He 
charged Avith a feAV soldiers Avho had been kept in reseiwe in the 
courtyard of the Castle ; and, although his ann Avas in a sling, 
encouraged them, by voice and gesture, to assist their compan- 
ions who were engaged Avith Burley. The combat noA\' assumed 
an air of desperation. The narroAv road aa’us croAA’ded Avith the 
followers of Burley, AAfro pressed forAA’ard to support their com- 
panions. The soldiers, animated by the voice and presence of 
Lord Evandale, fought Avith fury, their small numbers being in 
some measure compensated by their greater skill, and by their 
possessing the upper ground, Avhich they defended desperately 
Avith pikes and halberds, as Avell as Avith the butt of the cara- 
bines and their broadsAA'ords. Those Avithin the Castle endeuA'- 
oured to assist their companions, Avheiiever they could so level 
their guns as to fire upon the enemy without endangering their 
Mends. The sharp-shooters, dispersed around, Avere fufrig 
incessantly on each object that was exposed upon the battle- 
ment. The Castle Avas enveloped with smoke, and the rocks 
rang to the cries of the combatants. In the midst of this scene 
of confusion, a singular accident had nearly given the besiegers 
possession of the fortress. 

Cuddie Headrigg, Avho had advanced among the marksmen, 
being well acquainted Avith every rock and bush in the vicinity 
. of the Castle, where he had so often gathered nuts with Jenny 
I Dennison, was enabled, by such local laiowledge, to advance 
farther^ and Avith less danger, than most of his companions, 
^cepting some three or four Avho had followed him close. Now 
Luddie, though a brave enough feljoAv upon the whole, was b}'’ 
fond of danger, either for its OAvn sake or for that 
01 the glory Avhich attends it. In his advance, therefore, he 
n^ , not, as the phrase goes, taken the bull by the horns, or 
a vanced m front of the enemy’s fire. On the contrary, he had 
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edged gradually away from the scene of action, and, turning 
Ids line of ascent rather to the left, had pursued it until it 
brought him under a front of the Castle different from that 
before which the parties were engaged, and to which the 
defenders had given no attention, trusting to the steepness 
of the precipice. There was, however, on this point, a certain 
window belonging to a certain pantry, and communicating with 
a certain yew-tree, which grew out of a steep cleft of the rock, 
being the very pass through which Goose Gibbie was smuggled 
out of the Castle in order to carry Edith’s express to Charnwood, 
and which had probably, in its day, been used for other con- 
traband pui-poses. Cuddie, resting upon the butt of his gnn, 
and looking up at this window, observed to one of his com- 
panions, ‘ There ’s a place I ken weel ; mony a time I hae 
helped Jenny Dennison out o’ the winnock, forbye creeping in 
whiles mysell to get some dafi&n’ at e’en after the pleugh was 

loosed.’ . . 

‘And what’s to hinder us to creep in just now? said the 
other, who was a smart enterprising young fellow. 

‘There’s no muckle to hinder us, an that were a’,’ answered 
Cuddie ; ‘ but what were we to do neist V 

‘ We ’ll take the Castle,’ cried the other ; ‘ here are five or six 
o’ us, and a’ the sodgers are engaged at the gate.’ 

‘ Come awa wi’ you, then,’ said Cuddie ; ‘ but mind, deft a 
finger ye maun lay on Lady Margaret, or Miss Edith, or the 
auld Major, or, aboon a’, on Jenny Dennison, or ony body but 
the sodgers ; cut and quarter amang them as ye lilre, I carena.’ 

‘Ay, ay,’ said the other, ‘let us once in, and we will make 
our ain terms with them a . _ 

• Gingerly, and as if treading upon eggs, Cuddie began to 
ascend the well-lmown pass, not very willingly; for, besides 
that he was something apprehensive of the reception he might 
meet with in the inside, his conscience insisted that he was 
Tna.t-iTig but a shabby requital- for Lady Margaret’s former 
favours and protection. He got up, however, into the yew-tree, 
followed by bis companions, one after another. The window 
was small, and had been secured by stanchions of iron ; but 
these had been long worn away by time, or forced out by the 
domestics, to possess a free passage for their own occasional 
convenience. ^ Entrance was therefore easy, providing there 
was no one in the pantry, a point which Cuddie endeavoured 
to discover before he made the final and perilous step. T\Tile 
his companions, therefore, were urging and threatening him 
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behind, and he was hesitating and stretching his neck to look 
into the apartment, his head became visible to Jenny Dennison, 
who had ensconced herself in said pantry as the safest place in 
which to wait the issue of the assault. So soon as this object 
of terror caught her eye, she set up a hysteric scream, flew to 
the adjacent kitchen, and, in the desperate agony of fear, seized 
on a pot of kail-brose which she herself had hung on the fire 
before the combat began, having promised to Tam Halliday 
to prepare his breakfast for him. Thus burdened, she returned 
to the window of the pantry, and stiU exclaiming, ‘ Murder ! 
murder ! — we are a’ harried and ravished — the Castle ’s taen 
— tak it amang ye ! ' she discharged the whole scalding con- 
tents of the pot, accompanied with a dismal yell, upon the per- 
son of the unfortunate Cuddie. However welcome the mess 
might have been, if Cuddie and it had become acquainted in a 
regular manner, the effects, as administered by Jenny, would 
probably have cured him of soldiering for ever, had he been 
looking upwards when it was thrown upon him. But, fortu- 
nately for our man of war, he had taken the alarm upon Jenny’s 
first scream, and was in the act of looking down, expostulating 
ydth his comrades, who impeded the retreat which he was anx- 
ious to commence ; so that the steel cap and buff" coat which 
formerly belonged to Sergeant Bothwell, being garments of an 
excellent endurance, protected his person against the greater 
part of the scalding brose. Enough, however, reached him to 
annoy him severely, so that in the pain and surprise he jumped 
hastily out of the "toee, oversetting his followers, to the manifest 
danger of their limbs, and, without listening to arguments, 
entreaties, or authority, made the best of his way by the most 
safe road to the main body of the army whereunto he belonged, 
and could neither by threats nor persuasion be prevailed upon 
to return to the attack. 

As for J enny, when she had thus conferred upon one admirer’s 
outward man the viands which her fair hands had so lately 
been in the act of preparing for the stomach of another, she 
continued her song of alarm, running a screaming division 
^1?°^ ^11 those crimes which the lawyers call the four pleas 
01 the crown, namely, murder, fire, rape, and robbery. These 

lueous excLmations gave so much alarm, and created such. 

usion yithin the Castle, that Major Bellenden and Lord 
th^ judged it best to draw off from the conflict without 
f abandoning to the enemy all the exterior 
s 01 the avenue, confine themselves to the Castle itself, 
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for fear of its being surprised on some ungimrded point. _ Their 
retrSt ™s umnolested; for tie panic of Cuddle and his com- 
panions had occasioned nearly as much confusion on the side 
of the besiegers as the screams of Jenny had caused to the 

was no attempt on either side to renew the action 
that day The insurgents had suffered most, seyerely ; and, 
fait the difficulty which they had experienced m carrjung tte 
WriiSoed positoiis without the precincts of the castle, they 
Sd have but httle hope of stotaing the place itself On the 
the? hmd. the situation of the besieged was dispiriting and 
dolv In the skirmishing they had lost two or three men. 

fflhid several wounded ; and though their loss was in proper- 
and nad severa enemj^ \vho bad left twenty 

tion 'f ° t their smiU number could much 

wse ™4e ft ?«Ae teperate attacks of the opposite party 
worse spare m,' eprious the leaders were m tbe purpose of 
plainly b seconded by tbe zeal of tbeir 

reducing the garrison bad to fear for hunger, 

followers. Bu , P , , ^ resorted to as the means of reducing 
SeT' thfhtjS&ecto had been imperfectly obeyed in 
A IpvhiVin nrovisions ; and tbe dragoons, in spite of all 
regard to •? ppely to be wasteful ui using them, 

wammg andau , peaTy heart that Major Bellenden gave 
It was, through^hich the cistle 

S? neJdy been^Srised, as well as all others which offered 
the ZsTremote &oiUty for such an enterprise. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


The King hath drawn 
The special head of all the land together. 

, Henry IV. Part II. 

T he leaders of the Preshyterian army had a serious con- 
siiltatiou upon the evening of the day in which they had 
made the attack on Tillietudlem. They could not but 
observe that their followers were disheartened by the loss which 
they had sustained, and which, as usual in such cases, had 
fallen upon the bravest and most forward. It was to he feared 
that, if they were suffered to exhaust their zeal and efforts in 
an object so secondary as the capture of this petty fort, their 
numbers would melt away by degrees, and they would lose all 
the advantages arising out of the present unprepared state of 
the government. Moved by these arguments, it was agreed 
that the main body of the army should march against Glasgow, 
and (hslodge the soldiers who were lying in that town. The 
council nominated Henry Morton, with others, to this last 
service, and appointed Burley to the command of a chosen body 
of five hundred men, who were to remain behind, for the pur- 
pose of blockading the Tower of TiUietudlem. Morton testified 
the greatest repugnance to this arrangement. 

_ ‘ He had the strongest personal motives,’ he said, ‘for desir- 
ing to remain near Tillietudlem 3 • and if the management of the 
siege were committed to him, he had little doubt but that he ^ 
would bring it to _ such an accommodation as, ivithout being 
^So^ous "to the besieged, would fully answer the purpose of the 

Burley readily guessed the cause of his young colleague’s re- 

army 3 for, interested as he was in 
the characters with whom he had to deal, he had 
S simplicity of Cuddie and the enthusiasm 

relatinnc ^ much information concerning Morton’s 
relations with the family of Tillietudlem. He theWore took 
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tlic advantage of Poundtexfc’s arising to speak to business, as 
lie said, for some sliort space of time fniiicli Burley rightly 
interjircted to mean an hour at the very least), and seized that 
moment to withdraw Morton from the hearing of their col- 
leagues, and to hold the following argument with him : — 

‘ lliou art unwise, Henry iMorton, to desire to sacrifice this 
holy cause to thy frieiulsliip for an uncircumcised Philistine, or 
th}' lust for a ^loahitish woman.’ 

‘ I neitlicr understand your meaning, Mr. Balfour, nor relish 
your allusions.,’ replied iMorton, indignantly; 'and I loiow no 
reason you have to bring so gross a charge or to use such 
uncivil language.’ 

‘Oonfess, however, the truth,’ said Balfour, ‘giid owm that 
there are those within yon dark Tower over whom thou wouldst 
rather be watching like a mother over her little ones, than thou 
would.st bear the banner of the Church of Scotland over the 
necks of her enemies.’ 

‘If vou mean that I would willingl}’’ terminate this war 
without any bloody victor}', and that I am more anxious to do 
this than to acquire any personal fame or power, you may be,’ 

replied Morton, ‘jicrfectly right.’ , 

‘And not wholly vTong,’ answered Burley, ‘in deeming that 
thou wouldst not e.xclude from so general a pacification thy 
friends in the garrison of Tillietudlcm.’ 

‘ Certainl}',’ replied Morton; ‘I am top much obliged to 
hlajor Bellendcn not to wish to be of service to him, as far as 
the interest of the cause I have espoused irill permit. I never 

made a secret of my regard for him.’ 

‘ I am aware of that,’ said Burley; but, if thou hadst con- 
cealed it, I .should, nevertheless, have found out thy riddle. 
Nnw bcarken to ray words. This Miles Bellenden hath means 

to subsist his garrisin for a month ’ 

‘ This is not the case, answered Morton ; ‘we know his stores 
are hardly equal to a week’s consumption.’ 

‘ Ay, but,’ continued Burley, ‘ I have since had proof, of the 
strongest nWre, that such a report was spread in the garrison 
by that wily and grey-headed Malignant, partly to prevail on 
the soldiers to submit to a diminution of their daily food, 
partly to detain us before the walls of his fortress until the 
sword should be whetted to smite and destroy us.’ 

‘And why was not.the evidence of this laid before the council 

of war said Morton. 

. ‘ To what purpose 1 ’ said Balfour.- ‘ Why need we undeceive 
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Kettledrummle, Macbriar, Poundtext, and Langcale upon sucb 
a point ? Thyself must own, that whatever is told to them 
escapes to the host out of the mouth of the preachers at their 
next holding-forth. They are already discouraged by the 
thoughts of lying before the fort a week What would be the 
consequence were they ordered to prepare for the leaguer of a 
month ? ' 

‘ But why conceal it, then, from me % or why teU it me now ? 
and, above aU, what proofs have you got of the fact 1 ’ con- 
tinued Morton. 

‘ There are many proofs,’ replied Burley ; and he put into his 
hands a number of requisitions sent forth by Major Bellenden, 
with receipts on the back to various proprietors, for cattle, 
com, meal, etc., to such an amount that the sum total seemed 
to exclude the possibility of the garrison being soon distressed 
for^ provisions. But Burle}’’ did not inform Morton of a fact 
which he himself knew fuU well, namely, that most of these 
provisions never reached the garrison, owing to the rapacity of 
the dragoons sent to collect them, who readily sold to one man 
what they took from another, and abused the Major’s press for 
stores pretty much as Sir John Palstaff did that of the king 
for men. 

‘ And now,’ continued Balfour, observing that he had made 
the desired impression, ‘I have only to say that I concealed 
this from thee no longer than it was concealed from myself, 
for I have only received these papers this morning^ and I tell 
it unto thee now, that thou mayest go on thy way rejoicing, 
and work the great work willingly at Glasgow, being assured 
that no evil can befaU thy friends in the Malignant party, since 
their fort is abundantly victualled, and 1 possess not numbers 
sufficient to do more against them than to prevent their sally- 
ing forth.’ 


‘And why,’ continued Morton, who felt an inexpressible 
reluctance to acquiesce in Balfour’s reasoning — ‘why not per- 
mit me to remain in the command of this smaller party, and 
• march forward yourself to Glasgow ? It is the more honourable 
charge.’ 

‘And therefore, young man,’ answered Burley, ‘have 


I 


1 -u tiiereiore, young man, answerea ±}uriey, ‘nave i 
laboured that it should be committed to the son of Silas 
I s-m waxing old, and this grey head .has had enough 
where it could be gathered by danger. I speak not 
brv frothy bubble which men call earthly fame, but the 
nour belonging to him that doth not the work negligently. 
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But tlij* career is yet to run. Thou hast to -vundicato the high 
trust which ha.s been bestowed on thee through my assurance 
that it was dearly well-merited. At Loudon Hill thou wert a 
captive, and at the last assault it was thy part to fight under 
cover, whilst I led the more open and dangerous attack ; and, 
shouldst thou now remain before these Avails when there is 
active service elseAvhcre, trust me, that men Avill say that the 
son of Silas I^Iorton hath fallen away from the paths of his 
firther.’ 

Stung by this last obserA’ation, to which, as a gentleman 
and soldier, he could offer no suitable reply, Morton hastily 
acquiesced in the proposed arrangement. _ Yet he Avas unable 
to divest himself of certain feelings of distrust Avhich he in- 
voluntarily attached to the quarter from Avhich he received this 

information. , .... 

*Mr. Balfour,’ he said, ‘let us distmctly understand each 
other. ' You have thought it AA'orth your while to bestow 
particular attention upon my private affairs and personal 
attachments ; be so good as to understand that I am as 
constant to them as to my political principles. It is possible 
that, during my absence, you may possess the pOAver of soothing 
or of wounding those feelings. Be assured that, Avhatever may 
be the consequences to the issue of our present adventure, my 
eternal gratitude or my persevering resentment Avill attend 
the line of conduct you may adopt on such an occasion ; and, 
however young and inexperienced I am, I have no doubt of 
finding friends to assist me in expressing my sentiments in 

‘ If there be a thi'eat implied in that denunciation,’ replied 
Burley coldly and haughtily, ‘ it had better have been spared. • 
I loiOAV how to value the regard of my friends, and despise, 
from my soul, the threats of my enemies. But I will not take 
occasion of offence. Whatever happens here in your absence 
shall be managed Anth as much deference to your wishes as 
the duty I owe to a higher power can possibly permit.’ 

•With this qualified promise Morton was obliged to rest 

satined Teheve the garrison,’ said he, internally 

‘ere they can be reduced to surrender at discretion; and in 
case of victory, I already see, from the numbers of the 
Moderate party, that 1 shall have a voice as powerful as 
Burley’s in detemmmg the use which shall be made of it ’ 

He therefore followed Balfour to the council, where they 

VOL. VI 16 
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found Kettledrummle [Poundtext] adding to ills lastly a few 
words of practical application. When these were expended, 
Morton testified his willin^ess to accompany the main body of 
the army, which was destined to drive the regular troops from 
Glasgow. His companions in command were named, and the 
whole received a strengthening exhortation from the preachers 
who were present. Next morning, at break of day, the in- 
surgent army broke up from their encampment and marched 
towards Glasgow. 

It is not our intention to detail at length incidents which 
may he found in the history of the period. It is sufficient to 
say that_ Olaverhouse and Lord Ross, learning the , superior 
force which was directed against them, intrenched, or rather 
harricadoed, themselves in the centre of the city, where the 
town-house and old jail were situated, with the determination 
to stand the assault of the insurgents rather than to abandon 
the_ capital of the west of Scotland. The Presh3fi}erians made 
their attack in two bodies, one of which penetrated into the 
city in the line of the college and cathedral church, while 
the other marched up the Gallowgate, or principal access from 
the south-east, ^ Both divisions were led by men of resolution, 
and behaved with great spirit. But the advantages of military 
skill and situation were too great for their undisciplined 
valour. 


Ross and Olaverhouse had carefnlly disposed parties of 
their soldiers in houses, at the heads of the streets, and in the 
entrances of closes, as they are called, or lanes, besides those 
who were intrenched behind breastworks which reached across 
the streets. The assailants found their ranks thinned by a 
•fire from invisible opponents, which they had no means of re- 
turning with effect. _ It was in vain that Morton and other 
leaders exposed their persons with the utmost gallantry, and 
endeavoured to bring their antagonists to a close action; 
their followers shrunk from them in every direction. And yet, 
though Henry Morton was one of the very last to retire, and 
exerted himself in brining up the rear, maintaining order in 
the retreat, and checking every attempt which the enemy 
made to improve^ the advantage they had gained by the • 
repulse, he had still the mortification to hear many of those in 
^^^ttering to each other, that ‘this came of trusting 
TO latitudinanan boys ; and that, had honest, faithful Burley 
thp as he did that of the barricades of Tillietudlem, 

J^sue would have been as different as might be.’ 
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It -was witli burning resentment tliat Morton beard these 
reflections thrown out b}' the veiy men who had soonest 
exhibited signs of discouragement. The unjust reproach, how- 
ever, had the e fleet of firing his emulation, and making him 
sensible that, engaged as he was in a perilous cause, it was 
absolutely necessary that he should conquer or die. . 

‘I liave no retreat,’ he said to himself. ‘All shall allow — 
even hlajor Bellenden — even Edith — that in courage, at leasts 
the rebel Morton was not inferior to his father.’ 

The condition of the army after the repulse was so undisci- 
plined, and in such disorganisation, that the leaders thought it 
prudent to draw off some iniles from the city to gain time for 
reducing them once niore into such order as they were capable 
of adopting. Recruits, in the_ meanwhile, came fast in, more 
moved by the extreme liardships of their own condition, and 
encouraged by the advantage obtained at Loudon Hill, than 
deterred by the last unfortunate enterj)rise. INIany of these 
attached themselves particularly to Morton’s division. He 
had, however, the mortification to see that liis unpopularity 
among the more intolerant part of the Covenanters increased 
rapidly. The prudence beyond his years which he exhibited in 
improving the discipline and arrangement of his followers, they 
termed a trusting in the arm of flesh, and his avowed tolerance 
for those of religious sentiments and observances different from 
his own obtained him, most unjus%, the nickname of Gallio, 
‘who cared for none of those things.’ What was worse than 
these misconceptions, the mob of the_ insurgents, always loudest 
in applause of those who pu.sh poHtical or religious opinions 
to extremity, and disgusted with such as endeavour to reduce 
them to the yoke of discipline, preferred avowedly the more 
zealous leaders, in Avhose ranks enthusiasm in the cause sup- 
plied the want of good order and milita^ subjection, to the 
restraints which Morton endeavoured to bring them under. In 
short, while bearing the principal burden of command — for 
his colleagues willingly relinquished in his favour everything 
that was troublesome and obnoxious in the office of general — 
Morton found himself Avithout that authority which alone could 
render his regulations effectual.^ 

Yet, notAvithstanding these obstacles, he had, during the 
course of a few days, laboured so hard to introduce some degree 
of disciphne into the army, that he thought he might hazard a 
second attack upon Glasgow Avith every prospect of success. 


See Dissensions among the Covenanters. Note 25. 
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It cannot lie doubted that Morton’s anxiety to measure 
himself mth Colonel Crahame of Claverhouse, at whose hands 
he had sustained such injury, had its share in ^ving motive to 
his uncommon exertions. But Claverhouse disajipointed his 
hopes ; for, satisfied 'with ha'vdng the advantage in repulsing 
the first attack upon Glasgow, he determined that he would 
not, with tile handful of troops under his command, await a 
second assault from the insurgents, “with more numerous and 
better disciplined forces than had supported their first ento- 
prise. He therefore evacuated the place, and marched at the 
head of his troops towards Edinburgh. The insurgents of 
course entered Glasgow 'without resistance, and '\vithout Morton 
ha'vdng the opportunity, which he so deepty coveted, of 
encountering Claverhouse personally. But, although he Imd 
not an opportunity of wiping away the disgrace which had be- 
fallen his division of the army of the Coyenant, the retreat of 
Claverhouse, and the possession of Glasgow, tended greatlv to 
animate the insurgent army, and to increase its numbers.^ The 
necessity of appointing new officers, of organising new regimeMs 
and ■ squadrons, of making them acquainted 'with at least the 
most necessary points of military discipline, were labours which, 
by universal consent, seemed to be devolved upon Henry Morton, 
and which he the more readily undertook, because his father 
had made him acquainted 'with the theory of the_ military art, 
and because he plainly saw that, unless he took this ungracious 
but absolutely necessary labour, it was vain to expect any other 
to engage in it. , 

In the meanwhile, fortune appeared to favour the enterprise 
of the insurgents more than the most sanguine durst have 
expected. The pri'^y council of Scotland, astonished at the 
extent of resistance which their arbitrary measures had pro- 
voked, seemed stupified 'with terror, and incapable of "taking 

active steps to subdue the resentment which these measures had 

excited. There were but very few troops in Scotland, and these 
they drew towards Edinburgh, as if to form an army for ’protec- 
■tion of the metropolis. The feudal array of the crown vassals 
in the various counties was ordered to "take the field, and render 
to the king the military service due for their fiefe. But the 
summons was very slackly obeyed. The quarrel was not 
generally popular among the gentry; and even those who were 
not unwilling themselves to have taken arms were deterred by 
the repugnance of their wives, mothers, and sisters to their 
engaging in such a cause. ’ 
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i'^Ieaiiwliile, tUe iiiadequacj^ of tlie Scottish government to 
provide fur their own defence, or to put down a rebellion of 
which the commencement seemed so trifling, excited at the 
English court doubts at once of their ciipacity and of the pru- 
dence of the severities they had exerted against the oppressed 
Presbyterians. It was, therefore, resolved to nominate to the 
command of the aniw of Scotland the unfortunate Duke of 
^lonmouth, who had by mamage a great interest, large estate, 
and a numerous following, as it was called, in the southern parts 
of that Idngdom. The military skill which he had displayed 
on diflerent occasions abroad was sui)posed more than adequate 
to subdue the insurgents in the field ; while it was expected that 
his mild temper, and the favourable disposition which he showed 
to Presbjderians in general, might soften men’s minds and tend 
to reconcile them to the govennnent. The Duke was, therefore, 
invested with a commission, containing high powers for settling 
the distracted affairs of Scotland, and despatched irom London 
with strong succours to take the principal military command in 
that countrj". 



CHAPTER XXVII 


I am bound to Botbwell Hill, 
"Wliere I maun either do or die. 

OM Ballad. 


r AHEE-E was now a pause in tlie military movements on 
I botli sides. The government seemed contented to pre- 
-E. Yent the rebels advancing towards the capital, while the 
insurgents were intent upon augmenting and strengthening 
their forces. _ For this purpose they established a sort of 
encampment in the park belonging to the ducal residence at 
Hamilton, a centrical situation for receiving their recruits, and 
where they were secured from any sudden attack by_ having the 
Clyde, a deep and rapid river, in front of their position, which 
is only passable by a long and narrow bridge, near the castle and 
village of BotWell 

Morton remained here for about a fortnight after the attack 
on Glasgow, actively engaged in his military duties. He had 
received more than one communication from Burley ; but the}^ 
only stated, in general, that the Castle of Tillietudlem continued 
to hold out. Impatient of suspense upon this most interesting 
subject, he at length intimated to his colleagues in command 
his desire, or rather his intention' — for he saw no reason why 
he should, not assume a license which was taken by every one 
else in this disorderly army— ^ to go to Milnwood for a day or 
two to arrange some private affairs of consequence. The pro- 
posal was by no means approved of ; for the military council of 
the insurgents were sufficiently sensible of the value of his 
services to fear to lose them, and felt somewhat conscious 
ot their o’wn inability to supply his place. They could not, 
loweve^ pretend to dictate to him laws more rigid than 
}ey submitted to themselves, and he was suffered to depart on 

direct objection being stated. The 
^^'^^^text took the same opportunity to pay a 
aiid o\vn residence in the neighbourhood of Milnwood, 

ured Morton with his company on the journey.. As 
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the country was chiefly friendly to their cause, and in posses- 
sion of their detached parties, excepting here and there the 
stronghold of some old Cavaliering haron, they travelled without 
any other attendant than the faithful Cuddie. 

It was near sunset when the}'^ reached Mihiwood, where 
Poundtext bid adieu to his companions, and travelled, forward 
alone to his own manse, which was situated half a mile’s march 
beyond 'j^illietudlem. When Morton was left alone to his own 
reflections, with what a comphcation of feelings did he review 
the woods, banlcs, and fields that had been frmiliar to him ! 
His character, as well as his habits, thoughts, and occupations, 
had been entirely changed within the space of little more than 
a fortnight, and twenty days seemed to have done upon bim 
the work of as man}'- years. A mild, romantic, gentle-tempered 
youth, bred up in dependence, and stooping patiently to the 
control of a sordid and tyrannical relation, had suddenly, by, the 
rod of oppression and the spur of injured feeling, been compelled 
to stand forth a leader of armed men, was earnestly engaged in 
affairs of a pubhc nature, had friends to animate and enemies 
to contend with, and felt his individual fate bound up in that 
of a national insurrection and revolution. It seemed as if he 
had at once experienced a transition from the rom'antic dreams 
of youth to the labours and cares of active manhood. All that 
had formerly interested him was obHterated from his memory, 
excepting only his attachment to Edith ; and even his love 
seemed to have assumed a character more manly and dis- 
interested, as it had become mingled and contrasted with other 
duties and feelings. As he revolved the particulars of this 
sudden change, the circumstances in which it originated, and 
the possible consequences of his present career, the thrill of 
natural anxiety which passed along his mind was immediately 
banished by a glow of generous and high-spirited 'confidence. 

‘I shall fall young,’ he said, ‘if fall I must, my motives 
misconstrued and my actions condemned by those whose 
approbation is dearest to me. But the sword of liberty and 
patriotism is in- my hand, and I null neither fall meanly nor 
unavenged. They may expose my body and gibbet my Hmbs.j 
but other days -svill come, when the. sentence of infamy will 
recoil against those who may pronounce it. And that Heaven 
whose name is so often profaned during this unnatural war 
will bear -nutness to the purity of the motives by which I have 
been guided.’ _ . 

Upon approaching Milnwood, Henry’s knock upon the gate 
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no longer intimated the conscious timidity of a stripb'ng who 
lias been out of hounds, hut the confidence of a man in full 
possession of his own rights, and master of his own actions — 
hold, free, and decided. The door was c<'iutiously opened by 
his old acqiuaintance, Mrs. Alison Wilson, wlio started hack 
when she saw the steel cap and nodding plume of the martial 
visitor. 

‘ Where is my uncle, Alison ? ’ said i\Iorton, srai||fig at her 
alarm. 

‘ Lordsake, Mr. Harry ! is this you 1 ' returned tlic old lady. 
‘ In troth, ye garr’d my heart loup to m}' very mouth. But it 
canna he your ainscll, for ye look taller and mair manly-like 
than ye used to do.’ 

‘ It is, however, my own self,’ said Ilenr}', sighing and smiling 
at the same time. ‘ I believe this dress may make me look 
taller, and these times, Ailie, make men out of hoys.’ 

‘ Sad times indeed 1 ’ echoed the old woman ; ‘ and 0 that you 
pld he endangered wi’ them ! But wha can hel]) it ? ye were 
ill eneugh guided, and, as I tell your uncle, if yc tread on a 
worm it will turn.’ 

‘You were always iny advocate, Ailie,’ .said he, and the 
hou.sekeeper no longer resented the familiar epithet, ‘and would 
let no one blame me hut yourself, I am aware of that. Where 
is my uncle 1 ’ 

•‘In Edinburgh,’ replied Alison ; ‘ the honest man thought it 
was best to gang and sit by the cbimley when the reek rase. A 
vex’d man he’s been and a feared — but ye ken the Laird as 
weel as I do.’ 

‘ I hope he has suffered nothing in health 1 ’ said Henry^. 
‘Naething to speak of,’ answered the housekeeper, ‘nor in 
gudes neither ; we fended as weel as we could ; and, though the 
troopers of TiUietudlem took the red cow and auld Hackie — 
y® dl mind them weel — yet they sauld us a gude bargain o’ four 
they were driving to the Castle.’ 

‘ Sold you a bargain 1 ’ said Morton ; ‘ how do you mean 1 ’ 

. * they cam out to gather marts for the garrison,’ answered 
housekeeper; ‘but they just fell to their auld trade, and 
r^e through the country couping and selling a’ that they gat, 
uKe sae mony west-country drovers. My certie, Major Bellen- 
en wa.s laird o’ the least share o’ what they lifted, though it 
•wa« teen in his name.’ ’ 

for Morton, hastily, ‘ the garrison must he straitened 

mr provisions I 
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‘ vStressed eneugh/ replied Ailie, ‘there 's little doubt o' that.' 

A light instantly glanced on Morton’s mind. 

‘ Burley must have deceived me ; craft as well as cruelty is 
permitted by his creed.’ Such was his inward thought ; he said 
aloud, ‘ I cannot stay, Mrs. Wilson ; I must go forward directly.' 

‘ But, oh ! hide to eat a mouthfu’,’ entreated the affectionate 
housekeeper, ‘ and I ’ll mak it ready for you as I used to do afore 
thae sad days.’ 

‘ It is impossible,’ answered Morton. ‘ Ouddie, get our horses 
ready.’ 

‘They ’re just eating their com,’ answered the attendant. 

‘ Cuddle ! ’ exclaimed Ailie ; ‘ what gaiT’d ye bring that iU- 
faur’d, unlucky loon alang wi’ j’^e It was him and his randie 
mother began a’ the mischief in this house.’ 

‘Tut, tut,’ replied Cuddie, ‘ye should forget and forgie, 
mistress, blither ’s in Glasgow wi’ her tittie, and sail plague ye 
nae mair ; and I ’m the Captain’s waUie now, and I keep him 
tighter in thack and rape than ever ye did ; saw ye him ever 
sae weel put on as he is now ? ’ 

‘ In troth and that 's true,’ said the old housekeeper, looking 
with OTeat complacency at her young master, whose mien she 
thought much improved by his dress. ‘ I ’m sure ye ne’er had 
a laced cravat like that when ye were at Mihiwood ; that ’s nane 
o’ my sewing.’ 

‘ Na, na, mistress,’ replied Cuddie, ‘ that ’s a cast o’ my hand ; 
that ’s ane o’ Lord Evandale’s braws.’ 

‘ Lord Evandale ! ’ answered the old lady, ‘that 's him that 
the Whigs are gaun to hang the mom, as I hear say.’ 

‘ The WTiigs about to hang Lord Evandale 1 ’ said Morton, in 
the greatest surprise. 

.‘Ay, troth are they,’ said the housekeeper. ‘Yesterday 
night he made a sally, as they ca’t — my mother’s name was 
Sally ; I wonder they gie Christian folks’ names to sic unchris- 
tian doings — but he made an outbreak to get provisions, knd 
his men were driven back and he was taen, an’ the Whig Captain 
Balfour garr’d set up a gaUows, and swore — or said upon' his 
conscience, for they winna swear — that if the garrison waknot 
gien ower the mom by daybreak, he would hing up the young 
lord, poor thing, as high as Haman. These are sair times ’ 
but folk caima help them, sae do ye sit down and tak bread 
and cheese until better meat 's made ready. Ye suldna hae 
kenn’d a word about it, an I had thought it was to spoil your 
dinner, hinny.’ 
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‘Fed or unfed/ exclaimed Morton, ‘saddle the horses 
instantly, Cuddie. We must not rest until ive get hefore the 
Castle.’ 

Ancl, resisting all Ailie’s entreaties, they instantly resumed 
their journey. 

Morton failed not to halt at the dwelling of Poundtext and 
summon him to attend him to the camp. That honest divine 
had just resumed for an instant his pacific habits, and was pe- 
rusing an ancient theological treatise, with a pipe in his mouth 
and a small jug of ale beside him, to assist his digestion of the 
argument. It was with bitter ill-will that he relinquished these 
comforts, which he called his studies, in order to recommence 
a hard ride upon a high-trotting horse. However, when he 
knew the matter in hand, he gave up, with a deep groan, the 
prospect of spending a quiet evening in his own little parlour ; 
for he entirely agreed with Morton that, whatever interest 
Burley might have in rendering the breach between the Pres- 
byterians and the government irreconcilable, by putting the 
young nobleman to death, it was by no means that of the 
Moderate party to permit such an act of atrocity. And it is 
but doing justice to Mr. Poundtext to add that, like most of 
his own persuasion, he was decidedly adverse to any such acts 
of unnecessary violence ; besides, that his own present feelings 
mduced him to listen with much complacence to the probability 
held out by Morton of Lord Evandale’s becoming a mediator 
fOT the establishinent of peace ujjon fair and moderate terms. 
With this similarity of views, they hastened their journey, and 
arrived about eleven o’clock at night at a small hamlet adjacent 
to the Castle of Tillietudlem, where Burley had established his 
headquarters. . 

They were challenged by the sentinel, who made his melan- 
choly walk at_ the entrance pf the hamlet, and admitted upon 
deciding their names and authority in the army. Another 
soldier kept watch before a house, which they conjectured to 
be the place of Lord Evandale’s confinement, for a gibbet ^ of 
men great height as to be visible from the battlements of the 
^asue was erected before it, in melancholy confirmation of the 
ruth of Mrs, Wilson’s report. Morton instantly demanded to 
1 Burley, and was directed to his quarters. They 
bim reading the Scrij)tures, with his arms lying beside 

sudden alarm. He started upon the 
colleagues in office. 

' The Cameronians’ Gibbet. Note 26. 
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‘"Wliat has brought ye hither?’ said Burley, hastily. ‘Is 
there had news from the army ? ’ 

‘No,’ replied Morton; ‘but we understand that there are 
measures adopted here in which the safety of the army is deeply 
concerned. Lord Evandale is 3 mur prisoner ? ’ 

‘The Lord,’ replied Burley, ‘hath delivered him into our 
hands.’ 

‘ And you will avail yourself of that advantage, granted you 
by Heaven, to dishonour our cause in the eyes of all the world, 
by putting a prisoner to an ignominious death ? ’ 

‘If the house of Tillietufiem be not surrendered by day- 
break,’ replied Burley, ‘ God do so to me and more also, if he 
shall not die that death to which his leader and patron, John 
Grahame of Glaverhouse, hath put so many of God’s saints.’ 

‘ We are in arms,’ replied Morton, ‘ to put down such cruel- 
ties, and not to imitate them, far less to avenge upon the 
innocent the acts of the g^iltJ^ By what law can you justify 
the atrocity you would commit?’ 

‘If thou art ignorant of it,’ replied Burley, ‘thy companion 
is well aware of the law which gave the men of Jericho to the 
sword of Joshua, the son of Nun.’ 

‘ But we,’ answered the divine, ‘ live under a better dispensa- 
tion, which instructeth us to return good for evil, and to pray 
for those who despitefuUy use us and persecute us.’ 

‘ That is to say,’ said Burley, ‘ that thou wilt join thy grey 
hairs to his green youth to confrovert me in this matter ? ’ 

‘ We are,’ rejoined Poundtext, ‘two of those to whom, jointly 
■with thyself, authority is delegated over this host, and we will 
not permit thee to hurt a hair of the prisoner’s head. It may 
please God to make him a* means of healing these unhappy 
breaches in our Israel.’ 

‘I judged it would come to this,’ answered Burley, ‘when 
such as thou wert called into the council of the elders.’ 

‘ Such as I ! ’ answered Poundtext. ‘ And who am I, that 
you should name me mth such scorn ? Have I not kept the 
flock of this sheepfold from the wolves for thirty years 1 Ay, 
even while thou, John Balfour, wert fighting in the ranks of 
uncircumcision, a Philistine of hardened brow and bloody hand. 
Who am I, say’st thou V 

‘I, -will tell thee what thou art, since thou wouldst so fain 
know,’ said Burley. ‘ Thou art one of those who would reap 
where thou hast liot. sowed, and divide the spoil while others 
fight the battle ; thou art one of those that follow the Gospel 
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‘Fed or unfed/ exclaimed Morton, ‘saddle tlie liorses 
instantly, Cuddie. We must not rest until we get before the 
Castle/ 

And, resisting all Ailie’s entreaties, they instantly resumed 
their journey. 

Morton failed not to halt at the dwelling of Poundtext and 
summon him to attend him to the camp. That honest divine 
had just resumed for an instant his pacific habits, and was pe- 
rusing an ancient theological treatise, with a pipe in his ihouth • 
and a small jug of ale beside him, to assist his digestion of the 
argument. It was with bitter iU- will that he relinquished these 
comforts, which he called his studies, in order to recommence 
a hard ride upon a high-trotting horse. However, when he 
knew the matter in hand, he gave up, with a deep groan, the 
prospect of spending a quiet evening in his own little parlour ; 
for he entirely agreed with Morton that, whatever interest 
Burley might have in rendering the breach between the Pres- 
byterians and the government irreconcilable, by putting the 
young nobleman to death, it was by no means that of the 
Moderate party to permit such an act of atrocity. And it is 
but doing justice to Mr. Poundtext to add that, like most of 
his own persuasion, he was decidedly adverse to any such acts 
of unnecessary Auolence ; besides, that his own present feelings 
induced him to listen with much complacence to the probability 
held out by Morton of Lord Evandale’s becoming a mediator 
fo/ "the establishment of peace upon fair and moderate terms. 
With this similarity of views, they hastened their journey, and 
arrived about eleven o’clock at night at a small hamlet adjacent 
to the Castle of Tillietudlem, where Burley had established his 
headquarters. 

They were challenged by the sentinel, who made his melan- 
choly walk at^ the entrance of the hamlet, and admitted upon 
declaring their names and authority in the army. Another 
soldier kept watch before a house, which they conjectured to 
be the place of Lord Evandale’s confinement, for a gibbet^ of 
mch great height as to be visible from the battlements of the 
f ®^®cted before it, in melancholy confirmation of the 

ruth of _Mrs. Wilson’s report. Morton instantly demanded to 
speak mth Burley, and was directed to his quarters. They . 
1 reading the Scriptures, with his arms l3ung beside 

alarm. He started upon the 
entrance o lHiis coUeagues in office. ■ 

‘ See The Cameronians’ Gibbet. Note 26. 
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de-camp who slept in the next apartment \let the guard 

posted on the Malignant Evaiidale give up their post to those 
posren uu tot to relieve them; The pris- 



mipr he said, again auuieasmg ,, r V n j-t, 

at vour disposal, gentlemen. But remeruher that for aU these 
?hi&ere will one day come a term of heavy accounting. 

sf saying he turned abruptly into an inner apartment 
n-ithout bidding them good evening. His two visitors, after a 
moS’s consideration, agreed it would be prudent to ensure 
Se prisoner’s personal safety by placing over him an additional 
guaS chosen from their own panshioners. ^ A band of them 
Cened to be stationed in the hamlet, hainng been attached 
for^^the time to Burley’s command, in order th^ the men 
mi"ht be gratified by remaining as long as possible near to 
thmr own homes. They were, in general, smart, active young 
fpllows and were usually called by their companions the 
MoSJppn of Milnwood. By Morton’s desire, four of these lads 
Sy iSoKe task of sentinels, and he, left, ^th them 
SSrigg. on whose fidehty he eonld depend, with instructions 
tn call Sm if anything remarkable happened. 

This arrangement being made, Morton ^d his colleague 
took possession for the night of such quarters as toe over- 
crowded and miserable hamlet could afford tbem. They did 
not however, separate for repose tiU they had dra^ up a 
mmorial of the grievances of the Moderate Preshj^naM, 
*h was summed up with a renncst of free toleration for 
their religion in future, and that th^ should he permitted to 
Cnsnel ordinances as dispensed by their own clergymen 
mnression or molestation. Their petition proceeded 
S^quirf Slat a free parliament should be called for settling 
the^Srs of Church and State, and for redressing the injuries 
sustoined by the subject; and that all those who either now 
were or had been in arms for obtoming these ends should he 
SmMfied. Morton could not but strongly hope that these 
temi *h comprehended all that was wanted, or wi*ed for, 
W the Moderate party among the msurgente, might, when thus 
cle^ml of the fiolelce of fenatioism. tod advocates even 
aS^the Boyalists, as claiming only the ordmaiy rights of 

®°T^^ad'ttemore confidence of a favoniable reception, that 
tbriluie of Monmonth, to whom Charles had entrusted the 
charge of subduing this reheffion, was a man of gentle, 
Sdeiate, and accessible disposition, well known to be favour- 
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able to tbe Presb3'’teriaiis, and invested b}'’^ tlic king with full 
powers to take measures for quieting the disturbances in Scot- 
land. It seemed to Morton that all th.at was necessap" for 
influencing him in their favour was to And a fit and sufficiently 
respectable channel of communication, and such .seemed to be 
opened through the medium of Lord Kvandalc. He resolved, 
therefore, to visit the prisoner early in the morning, in order to 
sound his dispositions to undertake the task of mediator; but 
an accident happened which led him to anticipate his purpose. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


Gie ower your house, lady, he said, — 

Gie ower your house to me, 

Edom of Gordon. 

M OETON had finished the revisal and the making out 
of a fair copy of the paper on which he and Poundtext 
had agreed to rest as a full statement of the griev- 
ances of their party, and the conditions on which the greater 
part of the insurgents would he contented to lay down their 
arms; and he was about to betake himself to repose, when 
there" was a knocking at the door of his apartment. 

‘Enter,’ said Morton; and the round bullet-head of Cuddie 
Headrigg was thrust into the room. ‘ Come in,’ said Morton, 
‘ and tell me what you want. Is there any alarm 1 ’ 

‘ Na, stir ; hut I hae brought ane to speak wi’ you.’ 

‘■WTio is that, Cuddie 1 ’ mquired Morton, 

‘ Ane o’ your auld acquaintance,’ said Cuddie ; and, openmg 
the door more fidly, he half led, half dragged in a woman, 
whose face was muffled in her plaid. Come, come, ye needna 
he sae hashfu’ before auld acquaintance, Jenny,’ said Cuddie, 
pulling down the veil, and discovering to his master the weU- 
rememhered countenance of Jenny Dennison. ‘ Tell his hon- 
our, now, there ’s a braw lass — tell him what ye were wanting 
to say to Lord Evandale, mistress. 

‘What was I wanting to. say,’ answered Jenny, ‘to his 
honour himseU the other morning, when I visited him in 
captivity, ye muckle hash ? D’ ye think that folk dinna want 
to see thmr fiiends in adversity, ye dour crowdy-^ter ? ’ 

This reply was made with Jenny’s usual volubility ; but her 
voice quivered, her cheek was thin and pale, the tears stood in 
her eyes, her hand trembled, her manner was fluttered, and 
her whole presence bore marks of recent suffering and privation, 
as well as nervous and hysterical agitation. 

‘What is the matter, Jenny 1’ said Morton, kindly. , ‘ You 
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able to tlie Pres])ytcrians, aiirl iiivcsterl by the king with full 
powers to take measures for tiuieting tbe flistiirbances in Scot- 
land. It seemed to Mortou that all that was iiecessarj'' for 
influencing him in their favour wa.s to find a fit and siifTiciently 
respectable channel of communi(;ation, and such seemed to be 
opened through the medium of Lord Evandale. He resolved, 
therefore, to visit the prisoner early in the morning, in order to 
sound his dispositions to undertake the ta.sk of mediator ; but 
an accident happened which led him to anticipate his puq)03e. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


Gie ower your house, lady, he said, — 

Gie ower your house to me. 

Edom of Oordon. 


M orton had finished the revisal and the making out 
of a fair copy of the paper on which he and Poundtext 
had agreed to rest as a full statement of the griev- 
ances of their party, and the conditions on which the greater 
part of the insurgents would be contented to lay down their 
arms ; and he tvas about to betake himseK to repose, when 
tl;ere was a knocking at the door of his apartment. 

‘Enter,’ said Morton; and the round bullet-head of Cuddie 
Headrigg was thrust into the room. ‘Come in,’ said Morton, 

‘ and tell me what you want. Is there any alarm % ’ 

‘ Na, stir ; but I hae brought ane to speak wi’ you.’ 

‘Who is that, Cuddie 1 ’ inquired Morton. 

‘ Ane o’ your auld acquaintance,’ said Cuddie ; and, opening 
the door more fully, he half led, half dragged in a woman, 
whose face was muffled in her plaid. ‘ Come, come, ye needna 
be sae bashfu’ before auld acquamtance, Jenny,’ said. Cuddie, 
puUing down the veil, and discovering to his master the well- 
remembered countenance of Jenny Dennison. ‘ Tell his hon- 
our, now, there ’s a braw lass — teU him what ye were wanting 
to say to Lord Evandale, mistress.’ 

‘T^at was I wanting to. say,’ answered Jenny, ‘to his 
honour himsell the other morning, when I visited him in 
captivity, ye muclde hash 1 D’ ye think that folk dinna want 
to see their friends in adversity, ye dour crowdy-eater ? ’ 

This reply was made with Jenny’s usual volubility ; but her 
voice quivered, her cheek was thin and pale, the tears stood in 
her eyes, her hand trembled, her manner was fluttered, and 
her whole presence bore marks of recent suffering and privation, 
as well as nervous and hysterical agitation. 

‘WTiat is the matter, Jenny?’ said Morton, kindly. , ‘You 
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know kow mucli I owe you in many respects, and can hardly 
make a request that I will not grant, if in my pOAver.’ 

‘Many thanlts, Milnwood,’ said the weeping damsel ; ‘ but ye 
were aye a kind gentleman, though folk say ye hae become sair 
changed now.’ 

‘ What do they say of me 1 ’ answered Morton. 

‘ A’body says,’ replied Jenn}^ ‘that you and the Whigs hae 
made a vow to ding King Charles aff the throne, and that 
neither he, nor his posteriors from generation to generation, 
shall sit upon it ony mair ; and John Gudyill threeps ye ’re to 
gie a’ the church organs to the pipers, and bum the Book o’ 
Common-prayer by the hands of the common hangman, in 
revenge of the Covenant that was burnt when the King cam 
hame.’ 

' ‘ My friends at Tillietudlem judge too hastily and too ill of 
me;’- answered Morton. ‘I wish to have free exercise of my 
own religion, without insulting any other ; and as to your 
family^ I only desire an opportunity to show them I have the 
same friendship and kindness as ever.’ 

‘Bless your land heart for saying sae,’ said Jenny, bursting 
into a flood of tears] ‘and they never needed kindness or 
friendship mair, for they are famished for lack o’ food.’; 

‘ Good God ! ’ replied Morton, ‘ I have heard of scarcity, 
hut not of famine. Is it possible 1 Have the ladies and 
the Major ’ . : ' 

‘They hae suffered like the lave o’ us,’ replied Jenny; ‘for 
they shared every bit and sup wi’ the whole folk in the Castle. 
I ’m 'sure my Jpoor een see fifty colours wi’ faintness, and my 
head ’s sae dizzy wi’ the mirligoes that I canna stand m}’^ lane.’ 

The thinness of the poor girl’s cheek, and the sharpness of 
her. features, ' bore witness to the truth of what she said. 
Morton was greatly ' shocked. 

‘ Sit down,’ he said, ‘ for God’s sake ! ’ forcing her into the 
only chair the apartment afforded, Avhile he himself strode up, 
and down the room in horror and impatience^ ‘I knew not of 
this,’ he exclaimed in broken ejaculations — ‘ I could not know 
of it._ Cold-blooded, iron-hearted fanatic — deceitful villain ! 
Cuddle, fetch refreshments-^ — food — wine, if possible what- 
ever yoy can find.’ • 

‘Whisky is gude eneugh for her,’ muttered Cuddle;, ‘ane 
wadna hae thought that gude meal was sae scant airiang them, 
when the quean threAv sae muckle gude kail-hrose scalding bet 
about my lugs.’ 
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Faint and miserable as Jenny seemed to be, she could not 
hear the allusion to her exploit during the storm of the Castle 
•without bursting into a laugh, Avhich -weakness soon converted 
into a hysterical giggle. Confounded at her state, and, reflect- 
ing -with horror on the distress -\vhich must have been in the 
Castle, Morton repeated his commands to Headrigg in a per-, 
emptory manner ; and -when he had departed, endeavoured to 
soothe his visitor. 

‘You come, I suppose, by the orders of your mistress, to 
visit Lord Evandale 1 Tell me -what she desires ; her orders 
shall be my law.’ 

Jenny appeared to reflect a moment, and then said, ‘Your 
honour is sae auld a friend, I must needs trust to you, and tell 
the'truth.’ 

‘Be assured, Jenny,’ said Morton, obser-ving that she hesi- 
tated, ‘that you -will best serve your mistress by dealing 
sincerely -with me.’ 

‘ Weel, then, ye maun ken we’re starving, as I said before, 
and have been mair days than ane ; and the Major has sworn 
that he expects relief dad}", and that he -wiU not gie ower the 
house to the enemy till we have eaten up his auld boots — and 
they are unco thick in the soles, as ye may weel mind, forbye 
being teugh in the upper-leather. The dragoons, again, they 
think they -sviU be forced to gie up at lash and they cauna bide 
hunger weel, after the life they led at free quarters for this while 
byepast ; and since Lord Evandale ’s taen, there ’s nae guiding 
them ; and Inglis says he ’ll gie up the garrison to the Whigs, 
and the Major and the leddies into the bargain, if they tvdl but 
let the troopers gang free themsells.’ 

‘Scoundrels!’ said Morton; ‘why do they not make terms 
for all in the Castle ^ ^ . 

‘They are fear’d for denial o’ quarter to themsells, having 
dune sae muclde mischief through the country ; and Burley has 
hanged ane or twa o’ them already; sae they want to draw 
their ane necks out o’ the collar at hazard o’ honest folks’.’ 

‘And you were sent,’ continued Morton, ‘to carry to Lord 
Evandale the unpleasant news of the men’s mutiny?’ 

• Just e’en sae,’ said_ Jenny; ‘Tam HaUiday took the rue, 
and tauld me a’ about it, and gat me out o’ the Castle , to tell 
Lord Evandale, if possibly I could -win at him.’ 

‘But how can he help you?’ said Morton; ‘he is a prisoner.’ 

‘Well-a-day, ay,’ answered "the afllicted damsel ; ‘but maybe 
he could mak fair terms for us; or maybe he could gie us 
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know liow much I owe you in many respects, and can hardly 
make a request that I will not grant, if in my power/ 

‘ Many thanks, Mihiwood,’ said the weeping damsel ; ‘ but ye 
were aye a kind gentleman, though folk say ye hae become sair 
changed now.’ 

‘ What do they say of me 1 ’ answered Morton. 

‘ A’body says,’ replied Jenny, ‘that you and the Whigs hae 
made a vow to ding King Charles aif the throne, and that 
neither he, nor his posteriors from generation to generation, 
shall sit upon it ony mair; and John Gudyill threeps ye ’re to 
gie a’ the church organs to the pipers, and bum the Book o’ 
Common-prayer by the hands of the common hangman, in 
revenge of the Covenant that was burnt when the ILng cam 
hame.’ 

^ ‘ My friends at Tillietudlem judge too hastily and too ill of 
me,’ ■ answered Morton. ‘ I wish to have free exercise of my 
oym religion, without insulting any other; and as to your 
familyj I only desire an opportunity to show them I have the 
same friendship and kun^ess as ever.’ 

‘Bless your land heart for saying sae,’ said Jenny, bursting 
into a flood of tears ; ‘ and they never needed kindness or 
friendship mair, for they are famished for lack o’ food.’, \ 

‘ Good God ! ’ replied Morton, ‘ I have heard of scarcity, 
but not of famine. Is it possible'? Have the ladies , and 
the Major ’ ' ^ 

‘They hae suffered like the lave o’ us,’ replied Jenny; ‘for 
they shared every hit and sup wi’ the whole folk in the Castle. 
I’m 'sure my'poor^ een see fey colours wi’ faintness, and my 
head ’s sae dizzy wi’ the mirligoes that I canna stand my lane.’ 

The thinness of the^ poor girl’s cheek, and the sharpness of 
her, features, bore witness to the truth of what she said. 
Morton was greatly shocked. 

‘ Sit down,’ he said, ‘ for God’s sake ! ’ forcing her into the 
only chair the apartment afforded, while he himself strode up 
and down the room in horror and impatience.' ‘ I knew not of 
this,’ he exclaimed in broken ejaculations — ‘ I could not know 
of it._ Cold-blooded, iron-hearted fanatic — deceitful viUaiin ! 
Cuddie, fetch refreshments^ — food — wine, if possible — what- 
ever j^ou can find.’ 

'^^bisky is gude eneugh for her,’ muttered Cuddie;, ‘ane 
waana hae thought that gude meal was sae scant aniang them, 

quean threw sae muckle gude kail-brose scalding het 
about my lugs.’ • - ^ ■ 
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oh hiin, wlien aroused, a couuteuauce so much reduced by loss 
of blood, want of sleep, and scarcity of food, that no one could 
have recognised in it the gallant soldier who had behaved with 
so much spirit at the skirmish of Loudon HiU. He displayed 
some surprise at the sudden entrance of j\Iorton. 

‘ I am soiTy to see you thus, my lord,’ said that youthful 
leader. 

‘ I have heard you are an admirer of poetry,’ answered the 
prisoner ; ‘ in that case^ Mr. Morton, you may remember these 
lines — 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Or iron bars a cage ; 

A free and quiet mind can take 
These for a hermitage. 

But, ■were m}’’ imprisonment less endurable, I am given to 
expect to-morrow a total enfranchisement.’ 

‘ By death 1 ’ said Morton. 

‘ Surely,’ answered Lord Evandale ; ‘ I have no other pros- 
pect. Your comrade, Burley, has already dipped his hand in 
the blood of men whose meanness of ranlc and obscurity of ex- 
traction might have saved them. I cannot boast such a shield 
from his vengeance, and I expect to meet its extremity.’ 

‘ But Major Bellenden,’ said Morton, ‘ may surrender in 
order to preserve jmur life.’ 

‘ Never, while there is one man to defend the battlement, 
and that man has one crust to eat. I loiow his gallant 
resolution, and grieved should I be if he changed it for my 
sake.’ 

Morton hastened to acquaint him with the mutiny among, 
the dragoons, and their resolution to surrender the Castle, and 
put the ladies of the family, as well as the Maj'or, into the 
hands of the enemy. Lord Evandale seemed at first surprised 
and something incredulous, but immediately afterwards deeply 
affected. 

‘ What is to be done ? ’ he said. ‘ How is this misfortune to 
be averted V ^ 

‘Hear me, my lord,’ said Morton. ‘I believe you may not 
be un-willing to bear the olive branch between our master the 
King and that part of his subjects which is now in arms, not 
from choice but necessity.’ 

‘ You construe me but justly,’ said Lord Evandale j ‘but to 
what doth this tend ? ’ 

‘ Permit me, my lord ’ continued Morton. ‘I -will set 
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you at liberty upon parole ; nay, you may return to tiie Castle, 
and sliall bave a safe conduct for the ladies, the Major, and all 
who leave it, on condition of its instant surrender.^ In con- 
tributing to bring this about you will only submit to cir- 
cumstances; for, "with a mutiny in the garrison, and without 
provisions, it will be found impossible to defend the place 
twenty-four hours longer. Those, therefore, who refuse to ac- 
company your lordship must take theif fate. You and your 
followers shall have a free pass to Edinburgh, or wherever the 
Duke of Monmouth may be. In return for your liberty, we 
hope that you will recommend to the notice of his Grace, as 
Lieutenant-General of Scotland, this humble petition and re- 
monstrance, containing the grievances which have occasioned 
this insurrection, a redress of which being granted, I will answer 
with my head that the great body of the insurgents will lay 
down their arms.’ 

Lord Evandale read over the paper Avith attention. 

‘ Mr. Morton,’ he said, ‘ in my simple judgment I see little 
objection that can be made to the measures here recommended; 
nay, farther, I believe, in many respects, they may meet the 
private sentiments of the Duke of Monmouth ; and yet, to deal 
frankly with you, I have no hopes of their being granted, unless, 
in the first place, you were to lay down your arms.’ 

‘The doing so,’ answered Morton, ‘would be virtually con- 
ceding that we had no right to take them up ; and that, for 
one; I will never agree to.’ 

‘ Perhaps it is hardly to be expected you should,’ said Lord 
Evandale; ‘and yet on that point I am certain the negotia- 
tions will be wrecked. 1 am willing, however, having frankly 
told you my opinion, to do all in my power to bring about a 
reconciliation.’ 

‘ It is ah. we can wish or_ expect,’ replied Morton ; ‘ the issue 
is in God’s hands, who disposes the hearts of princes. You 
accept, then, the safe conducts’ 

‘ Certainly,’ answered Lord Evandale ; ‘ and if I do not en- 
large upon the obligation incurred by your having saved my 
life a second time, believe that I do not feel it the less.’ 

‘ gapison of Tillietudlem 1 ’ said Morton. 

Shall be withdrawn^ as you propose,’ answered the young 
nobleinan. ‘ I am sensible the Major will he unable to bring 
e mutineers to reason ; and I tremble to think of the conse- 
quences, should the ladies and the brave old man be delivered 
«1> to this bloodthirsty ruffian, Burley.’ 


! 
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‘You are in that case free,’ said Morton. ‘Prepare to mount 
on horseback; a few men whom I can trust shall attend yon 
till you are in safet}’- from our parties.’ 

Leaving Lord Evandale in great surprise and joy at this 
unexpected deliverance, Morton hastened to get a few chosen 
men under arms and on horseback, each rider holding the rein 
of a spare horse. Jenny, who, while she partook of her refresh- 
ment, had contrived to make up her breach with Cuddie, rode 
on the left hand of that valiant cavalier. The tramp of their 
horses was soon heard under the window of Lord Evandale’s 
prison. Two men whom he did not know entered the -apart- 
ment, disencumbered him of his fetters, and, conducting him 
doAvnstairs, mounted him in the centre of the detachment. 
They set out at a round trot towards TiUietudlem. 

The moonlight was giving wa}’^ to the dawn when they 
approached that ancient fortress, and its dark massive tower 
had just received the first pale colouring of the morning. The 
part}’’ halted at the Tower barrier, not venturing to approach . 
nearer for fear of the fire of the place. Lord Evandale alone 
rode up to the gate, followed at a distance by Jenn}’^ Dennison. 
As they approached the gate, there was heard *to arise in the 
courtyard a tumult which accorded ill -with the quiet serenity 
of a summer da-wn. Cries and oaths were heard, a pistol-shot 
or two were discharged, and every^ng announced that the 
mutiny had broken out. At this crisis Lord Evandale arrived 
at the gate where Halliday was sentinel On hearing Lord 
Evandale’s voice he instantly and gladly admitted him, and 
that nobleman arrived among the mutinous troopers like a man 
dropped from the clouds. They were in the act of putting 
their design into execution, of seizing the place into their own 
hands, and were about to disarm and overpower Major BeUen- 
den and Harrison, and others of the Castle, who were offering 
the best resistance in their power. 

The appearance of Lord Evandale changed the scene. He 
seized Inglis by the collar, and, upbraiding Inm with his -vdllainy, 
ordered two of his comrades to seize and bind him, assuring the 
others that their only chance of impunity consisted in iustant 
submission. He then ordered the men into their ranks. They 
ohej’-ed He commanded them_ to ground their arms. They 
hesitated ; hut the instinct of discipline, joined to their persua- 
sion that the authority of them ofl&cer, so boldly exerted, must 
he supported by some forces without the gate, induced them to 
submit. 
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‘Take away tliose arms/ saitl Lord Evaiitlale to tke })eople 
of the Castle ; ‘ they shall not he restored until these men know’ 
better the use for which they are intrusted with them. And now’/ 
he continued, addressing the mutineers, ‘begone! Make the 
best use of your time, and of a truce of three hours, which the 
enemy are contented to allow you. 'J’ake the road to Edinburgh, 
and meet me at the House of Muir. I nccfl not bid yon beware 
of committing violence by the way ; you will not, in your |)resent 
condition, ^wovoke resentment for your own sakes. Let your 
punctuality show’ that you mean to atone for this inoniing's 
business.’ 

The disarmed soldiers .shrunk in silence from the presence of 
their ofticer, and, lea^nng the Castle, took the road to the place 
of rendezvous, making such haste as was insi)ired by the fear 
of meeting with some detached party of the insurgents, w’hom 
their present defenceless condition, and their former violence, 
might inspire with thoughts of revenge. Inglis, whom Evandale 
destined for punishment, remained in custody. Halliday w’as 
praised for his conduct, and assured of succeeding to the rank 
of the culprit. These arrangements being hastily made, Lord 
Evandale accoSted the Major, before whose eyes the scene had 
seemed to pass like the change of a dream. 

‘My dear Major, we must give up the place.’ 

‘ Is it even so ? ’ said Major Bellenden. ‘ I was in hopes you 
had brought reinforcements and supplies.’ 

‘Not a man — not a ponnd of meal,’ answered Lord Evan- 
dale. 

‘Yet I am hl3dhe to see you,’ returned the honest Major; 
‘we were informed yesterday that these psalm-singing. rascals 
had a plot on your life, and I had mustered the scoundrelly 
dragoons ten minutes ago in order to heat up Burle3’’’s quarters 
and get you out of limbo, when the dog Inglis, instead of 
obeying me, broke out into open mutiny. But what is to he 
done now?’ 

H have myself no choice,’ said Lord Evandale; ‘I am a 
prisoner, released on parole, and bound for Edinburgh. You 
and the ladies must take the same route. I have, by the 
favour of a iSaend, a safe conduct and horses for you and your 
For God’s sake make haste; you cannot propose to 
nold (mt with seven or eight men, and without provisions, 
-anough has been done for honour, and enough to render the 
cietence of the highest consequence to government. More were 
needless, as well as desperate. The English troops are arrived 
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at Edinburgh, and will speedily move upon Hamilton. The 
possession of Tillietudlem by the rebels will be but temporary.’ 

If you think so, my lord,’ said the veteran, with a reluctant 
gigP — ‘ I loiow you only advise what is honourable — if, then, 
you really think the case inevitable, I must submit; for the 
mutiny of these scoundrels would render it impossible to man 
the walls. GudjdU, let the women caU up their mistresses, 
and all be ready to march. But if I could believe that my 
remaining in these old walls, till I was starved to a mummy, 
could do the king’s cause the least service, old Miles Bellenden 
would not leave them while there was a spark of life in his 
body ! ’ _ 

The ladies, already alarmed by the mutiny, now heard the 
determination of the Major, in which they readily acquiesced,' 
though not Avithout some groans and sighs on the part of Lady 
Margaret, which referred, as usual, to the disjune of his most 
sacred Majesty in the halls which were now to be abandoned 
to rebels. Hasty preparations were made for evacuating the 
Castle; and long ere the dawn was distinct enough for dis- 
covering objects with precision, the ladies, with Major Bellen- 
den, Harrison, Gud)dll, and the other domestics, were mounted 
on the led horses, and others which had been provided in the 
neighbourhood, and proceeded towards the north, still escorted 
by four of the insurgent horsemen. The rest of the party who 
had accompanied Lord Evandale from the hamlet took pos- 
session of the deserted Castle, carefully forbearing aU outrage 
or acts of plunder. And when the sun arose the scarlet and 
blue colours of the Scottish Covenant floated from the Keep 
of Tillietudlem. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


And, to my "breast, a bodkin in her hand 
"Were ■worth a thousand daggers, 

hlAHLO'W. 

T he cavalcade ■wliicli left the Castle of Tillietudlem 
halted for a few minutes at the small to'wn of Bothwell, 
after passing the outposts of the insurgents, to tahe 
some slight refreshments which their a^ndants had provided, 
and which were really necessary to persons who had suffered 
considerably hy want of proper nourislment. They then pressed 
forward upon the road towards Edinburgh, amid the lights of 
da-wn which were now rising on the horizon. It might have 
been expected, during the course of the journey, that Lord 
Evandale would have been frequently by the side of Miss Edith 
Bellenden. Yet, after his first salutations had been exchanged, 
and every precaution solicitously adopted which could serve for 
her accommodation, he rode in the van of the party with Major 
Bellenden, and seemed to abandon the charge of immediate 
attendance upon his lovely niece to one of the insurgent cava- 
liers, whose dark military cloak, with the large flapped hat and 
leather, which drooped over his face, concealed at once his 
figure and his features. < 

. They rode side hy side in silence for more than two miles, 
when the stranger addressed Miss Bellenden in a tremulous 
and suppressed voice. ‘Miss Bellenden,’ he said, ‘must have 
5 friends wherever she is known, even among those whose conduct 
• she now disapproves. Is there anything that such can do to 
show their respect for her, and their regret for her sufferings ? ’ 
‘Let them learn for their own sakes,’ replied Edith, ‘to 
venerate the laws and to spare innocent blood. Let them re- 
their aUegiance, and I can forgive them all that I have 
sunned, were it ten times more.’ 

think it impossible, then,’ rejoined the cavalier, ‘for 
y one to serve in our ranlcs, having the weal of his country 
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sincerely at heart, and conceiving himself in the discharge of a 
patriotic duty 1\ ^ . 

‘It might be imprudent, while so absolutely in your power,’ 
replied J^Iiss Bellenden, ‘to answer that question.’ 

‘Not m the present instance, I plight you ’the word of a 
soldier,’ replied the horseman. 

‘I have been taught candour from my birth,’ said Edith; 
‘ and, if I am to speak at all, I must utter my real sentiments. 
God only can judge the heart ; men must estimate intentions 
by actions. Treason, murder b}^ the sword and by gibbet, the 
oppression of a private famil}’’ such as ours, who were only in 
arms for the defence of the established government and of our 
o\vn property, are actions which must needs sully all that have 
accession to them, by whatever specious terms the}’- may be 
gilded over.’ 

‘The guilt of civil war,’ rejoined the horseman, .‘the mis- 
eries which it brings in its train, lie at the door of those who 
provoked it by illegal 02)pression, rather than of such as are 
driven -to arms in order to assert their natural rights’ as 
freemen.’ 

‘ That is assuming the question,’ replied Edith, ‘ which ought 
to be proved. Each party contends that they are right in point 
of principle, and therefore the guilt must lie with them who 
first drew the sword ; as, in an affray, law holds those to be the 
criminals who are the first to have recourse to violence.’ 

‘ Alas ! ’ said the horseman, ‘ were our %andication to rest 
there, how easy would it be to show that we have suffered with 
a patience which almost seemed beyond the power of humanity, 
ere we were driven by oppression into open resistance ! But 
I perceive,’ he continued, sighing deeply, ‘that it is vain to 
plead before Miss Bellenden a cause which she has already 
prejudged, perhaps as much from her dislike of the persons as 
of the principles of those engaged in it.’ 

‘Pardon me,’ answered Edith; ‘I have stated with freedom 
my opinion of the principles of the insurgents ; of their persons 
I know nothing — excepting in one sohtary instance.’ 

‘And that instance,’ said the horseman, ‘has influenced 
your opinion of the whole body V 

‘Far from it,’ said Edith ; ‘he is — at least I once thought 
Tn'm — one in whose scale few were fit to be weighed ; he is — or 
he seemed — one of early talent, high faith, pure morality, and 
warm affections. Can I ajDprove of a rebellion which has made 
such a man, formed to ornament, to enhghten, and to defend 
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liis country, the companion of gloomy and ignorant fanatics or 
canting hypocrites, the leader of brutal clowns, the brother-in- 
arms to banditti and highway murderers ? Should you meet 
such an one in your camp, tell him that Edith Bellenden has 
wept more over his fallen character, blighted prospects, and 
dishonoured name than over the distresses of her o\ni house ; 
and that she has better endured that famine which has w’asted 
her cheek and dimmed her eye than the pang of heart which 
attended the reflection by and through whom these calamities 
were inflicted.’ 

As she thus spoke, she turned upon her companion a counte- 
nance whose faded cheek attested the reality of her sufferings, 
even while it glowed with the temporary animation which ac- 
companied her language. The horseman was not insen.sible to 
the appeal] he raised his hand to his brow with the sudden 
motion of one who feels a pang shoot along his brain, passed it 
hastily over his face, and then pulled the shadowing hat still 
deeper on his forehead. The movement, and the feelings 
which it excited, did not escape Edith, nor did she remark 
them without emotion. 

‘And yet,’ she said, ‘should the person of whom I speak 
seem to you too deeply affected by the hard opinion of — of 
— an early friend, say to him that sincere repentance is next 
to innocence ; that, though fallen from a height not easily re- 
covered, and the author of much mischief, because gilded by 
his example, he may stiU atone in some measure for the evil he 
has done.’ 

‘ And in what manner 1 ’ asked the cavalier, in the same sup- 
pressed and almost choked voice. 

^ ‘ By lendiug his efforts to restore the blessings of peace to 
his distracted countrymen, and to induce the deluded rebels 
to lay down their arms. By saving their blood, he may atone 
for that which has been already spilt; and he that shall be 
most active in accomplishing this great end will best deserve 
the thanks of this age and an honoured remembrance in the 
next,’ 

, 1^ such a peace,’ said her companion, with a firm voice. 

Miss Bellenden would not wi.sh, I tmnk, that the interests of 
the people were sacrificed unreservedly to those of the crown 1 ’ 
^ ^ young lady’s reply ; ‘ and I scarce 

the subject without presumption. But, since I 
^ fairly add, I would wish to see a peace 
ould give rest to all parties, and secure the su^'ects 
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from military rapine, wWcli I detest as much as I do the means 
now adopted to resist it.’ 

‘Miss Bellenden,’ answered Henry Morton, raising his face 
and speaking in his natural tone, ‘ the person who has lost such 
a highly- valued place in your esteem has yet too much spirit 
to plead his cause as a criminal ; and, conscious that he can no 
longer claim a friend’s interest in your bosom, he would he silent 
under your hard censure, were it not that he can refer to the 
honoured testimony of Lord Evandale, that his earnest wishes 
and most active exertions are, even now, directed to the accom- 
plishment of such a peace as the most loyal cannot censure,’ 

He bowed with dignity to Miss BeUenden, who, though her 
language intimated that she well knew to whom she had been 
speaking, probably had not expected that he would justify him- 
self with so much animation. She returned his salute, confused 
and in silence. Morton then rode forward to the head of the 
party. 

‘ Henry Morton ! ’ exclaimed Major Bellenden, surprised at 
the sudden apparition. 

‘ The same,’ answered Morton ; ‘ who is sorry that he labours 
under the harsh construction of Major Bellenden and his family. 
He commits to my Lord Evandale,’ he continued, turning 
towards the young nobleman and bowing to him, ‘the charge 
of undeceiving his friends, both regarding the particulars of 
his conduct and the purity of his motives. Farewell, Major 
Bellenden. All happiness attend you and yours ! May we meet 
again in happier and better times ! ’ 

‘Believe me,’ said Lord Evandale, ‘your confidence, Mr. 
Morton, is not misplaced ; I will endeavour to repay the great 
services I have received from you by doing my best to place 
your character on its proper footing with Major Bellenden and 
all whose esteem you value.’ 

‘I expected no less from your generosity, my lord,’ said 
Morton. 

He then called his followers, and rode off along the heath in 
the direction of Hamilton, their feathers waving and their steel 
caps glancing in the beams of the rising sun. Cuddie Headrigg 
alone remained an instant behind his companions to take an 
affectionate farewell of Jenny Dennison, who had contrived, 
during this short morning’s ride, to re-establish her influence 
over his susceptible bosom. _ A straggling tree or two obscured, 
rather than concealed, their tete-^-tete, as they halted their 
horses to hid adieu. 
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‘ Fare ye weel, Jenny,’ said Cuddie, with a loud exertion of 
his lungs, intended perhaps to he a sigh, but rather resembling 
the intonation of a groan. ‘Ye’ll think o’ i)uir Cuddie some- 
times, an honest lad that lo’es ye, Jenny — ye ’ll think o’ him 
now and then ? ’ 

‘ Whiles — at brose-time,’ answered the malicious damsel, un- 
able either to suppress the repartee or the arch smile which 
attended it. 

Cuddie took his revenge as rustic lovers are wont, and as 
Jenny probably expected, — caught his mistress round the neck, 
kissed her cheeks and lips heartily, and then turned his horse 
and trotted after his master. 

‘Deil ’s in the fallow,’ said Jenny, wping her lips and adjust- 
ing her head-dress, ‘ he has twice the spunk o’ Tara Halliday, 
after a’. Coming, my leddy, coming. Lord have a care o’ us, 
I trust the auld Teddy didna see us 1 ’ 

‘ Jenny,’ said Lady Margaret, as the damsel came up, ‘ was 
not that young man who commanded the party the same that 
was captain of the popinjay, and who was afterwards prisoner 
at TiUietudlem on the morning Claverhouse came there 1 ' ' 

Jenny, happy that the query had no reference to her own 
little matters, looked at her young mistress to discover, if 
possible, whether it was her cue to speak truth or not. Not 
being able to catch any hint to guide her, she followed her 
instinct as a lady’s-maid, and lied. 

‘ I dinna believe it was him, my leddy,’ said Jenny, as confi- 
dently as if she had been saying her catechism; ‘he was a 
little black man, that.’ 

‘ You must have been blind, Jeimy,’ said the Major ; ‘ Henry 
Morton is tall and fair, and that youth is the very man.’ 

‘ I had ither thing ado than be looking at him,’ said Jenny, 
tossing her head : ‘ he may be as fair as a farthing candle 
for me.’ 


‘ Is it not,’ said Lady Margaret, ‘ a blessed escape which we 
have made out of the hands of so desperate and bloodthirsty a 
fanatic I ’ . , 


‘You are deceived, madam,’ said Lord Evaudale ; ‘Mr. 
Morton merits such a title irom no one, but least from us. That 
^ alive, and that you are now on your safe retreat to 

your mends, instead of being prisoners to a real fanatical homi- 
cide, IS solely and entirely owing to the prompt, active, and 
en^getm humanity of this young gentleman.’ 

e en went into a particular narrative of the events with 
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R-hicli tlie reader is acquainted, dwelling upon the merits of 
Morton, and expatiating on the risk at wliich he had rendered 
them tiiese important services, as if he had been a brother 

instead of a rival. t -i . 

‘I were wor.se than ungratefiil, ne said, ‘were ! silent on 

the merits of the man who has tivice saved my hfe. 

‘ I would willingly thhik well of Henry Morton, my lord,’ 
replied Major Bellenden; ‘and 1 oivn he has behaved hand- 
somely to your lordship and to us ; but I cannot have the 
same allowances which it pleases your lordship to entertain for 
his present courses.’ 

‘You are to consider,’ replied Lord Evandale, ‘that he has 
been partly forced upon them by necessity ; and I must add, 
that his principles, though differing in some degree from 
ray own, are such as ought to command respect. Claverhouse, 
whose knowledge of men is not to he disputed, spoke justly of 
him as to his extraordinary qualities, but with prejudice and 
harshly concerning his principles and motives.’ 

‘You have not been long in learning all his extraordinary 
qualities, my lord,’ answered Major Bellenden. ‘ I, who have 
Icnown him from boyhood, could, before this affair, have said 
much of his good principles and good-nature ; hut as to his 
high talents ’ 

‘They were probably hidden. Major, replied the generous 
Lord Evandale, ‘ even from himself, until circumstances called 
them forth ; and, if I have detected them, it was only because 
our intercourse and conversation turned on momentous and 
important subjects. He is now labouring to bring this re- 
bellion to an end, and the terms he has proposed are so 
moderate that they shall not want my hearty recommendation.’ 

‘And have you hopes,’ said Lady Margaret, ‘to accomphsh 
a scheme so comprehensive V 

‘I should have, madam, were_ every Whig as moderate as 
Morton, and every loyalist as disinterested as Major Bellenden. 
But such is the fanaticism and violent irritation of both parties, 
that I fear nothing will end this civil war save the edge of the 
sword* ^ 

It may be readily supposed that Edith listened with the 
deepest interest to this conversation. While she regretted 
that she had expressed herself harshly and hastily to her lover, 
she felt a conscious and proud satisfaction that his character 
was even in the judgment of his noble-minded rival, such as 
her own affection had once spoke it. 
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‘ Civil feuds and domestic prejudices,’ she said, * may render 
it necessary for me to tear his remembrance from my heart ; 
but it is no small relief to know assuredly that it is worthy of 
the place it has so long retained there.’ 

While Edith was thus retracting her unjust resentment, 
her lover arrived at the camp of the insurgents near Hamilton, 
which he found in considerable confusion. Certain advices 
had arrived that the royal army, having been recruited from 
England by a large detachment of the King’s Guards, were 
about to take the field. Fame magnified their numbers and 
their high state of equipment and discipline, and spread abroad 
other circumstances which dismayed the courage of the in- 
surgents. What favour they might have expected from Mon- 
mouth was likely to be intercepted by the influence of those 
associated with him in command. His lieutenant-general was 
the celebrated General Thomas DalzeU, who, having practised 
the art of war in the then barbarous country of Russia, was 
as much feared for his cruelty and indifference to human life 
and human sufferings as respected for his steady loyalty and 
undaunted valour. This man was second in command to 
Monmouth, and the horse were commanded by Claverhouse, 
burning "with desire to revenge the death of his nephew and 
his defeat at Drumclog. To these accounts was added the 
most formidable and terrific description of the train of artillery 
and the cavalry force with which the ro^’^al army took the 
field." 

Large bodies composed of the Highland clans, having in 
language, religion, and manners no connexion with the in- 
surgents, had been summoned to join the royal army under 
their various chieftains ; and these Amorites, or Philistines, as 
the insurgents termed them, came like eagles to the slaughter. 
In fact, every person who could ride or run at the king’s 
command was, summoned to arms, apparently with the purpose 
pf^ forfeiting^ and fining such men of property whom their 
principles might deter from joining the royal standard, though 
prudence prevented them from joining that of the insurgent 
Presbyterians. In short, every rumour tended to increase the 
apprehension among the insurgents that the king’s vengeance 
had only been delayed in order that it might fall more certain 
and more heavy. 

Mort<m endeavoured to fortify the minds of the common 
people Dy po inting out the probable exaggeration of these. 

See Royal Army at Bothwell Bridge. Note 27 . 
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reports, and by reminding them of tbe strength of their own 
situation, \sith an unfcadable river in front only passable by 
a long and narrow bridge. He called to their remembrance 
their victory over Claverhouse when their numbers were few, 
and then much worse disciplined and appointed for battle than 
now ; showed them that the ground on which they lay afforded, 
by its undulation and the thickets which intersected it, consider- 
able protection against artillery, and even against cavalry, if 
stoutly defended ; and that their safety, in fact, depended on 
their own spirit and resolution. 

But while Morton thus endeavoured to keep up the courage 
of the army at large, he availed himself of those discouraging 
rumours to endeavour to impress on the minds of the leaders 
the necessity of proposing to the government moderate terms 
of accommodation, while they were still formidable as command- 
ing an unbroken and numerous army. He pointed out to 
them that, in the present humour of their followers, it could 
hardly be expected that they would engage, with advantage, the 
well-appointed and regular force of the Duke of Monmouth; 
and that if they chanced, as was most likely, to be defeated 
and dispersed, the insurrection in which they had engaged, so 
far from being useful to the country, would be rendered the 
apology for oppressing it more severely.^ 

Pressed by these arguments, and feeling it equally dangerous 
to remain together or to dismiss their forces, most of the 
leaders readily agreed that, if such terms could be obtained as 
had been transmitted to the Duke of Monmouth by the hands 
of Lord Evandale, the purpose for which they had taken up 
arms would be, in a great measure, accomplished. They then 
entered into similar resolutions, and agreed to guarantee the 
petition and remonstrance which had been drawn up by Morton. 
On the contrary, there were stiff several leaders, and those men 
whose influence with the people exceeded that of persons of 
more apparent consequence, who regarded every proposal of 
treaty wmch did not proceed on the basis of the Solemn League 
and Covenant of 1640 as utterly null and void, impious, and 
unchristian. These men diffused their feelings among the 
multitude, who had little foresight and nothing to lose, and 
persuaded many that the timid counsellors who recommended 
peace upon terms short of the dethronement of the royal family, 
and the declared independence of the church with respect to 
the state, were cowardly labourers, who were about to withdraw 
their hands from the plough, and despicable trimmers, who 
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sought only a specious pretext for deserting their brethren in 
arms. These contradictor}'’ opinions were fiercely argued in 
each tent of the insurgent army, or rather in the huts or cabins 
which served in the place of tents. Violence in language often 
led to open quarrels and blows, and the divisions into which the 
army of sufferers was rent served as too plain a presage of their 
future fate. 



CHAPTER XXX 


The curse of growing factions and divisions 
Still vex your councils ! 

Venice Preserved. 


T he prudence of Morton found sufficient occupation in 
steniining the furious cun-ent of these contending 
parties, when, two days after his return to Hamilton, 
he was visited by his friend and colleague, the Reverend Mr. 
Poundtext, flying, as he presently found, from the face of John 
Balfour of Burley, whom he left not a little incensed at the 
share he had taken in the liberation of Lord Evandale. When 
the worthy divine had somewhat recruited his spirits, after the 
hurry and fatigue of his journey, he proceeded to give Morton 
an account of what had passed in the vicinity of Tillietudlem 
after the memorable morning of his departure. 

The night march of Morton had been accomplished with 
such dexterity, and the men were so faithful to their trust, that 
Burley received no intelligence of what had happened until the 
morning was far advanced. His first inquiry was, whether 
Macbriar and Kettledrummle had arrived, agreeably to the 
summons which he had despatched at midnight. Macbriar had 
come, and Kettledrummle, though a heavy traveller, might, he 
was informed, be instantly expected. Burley then despatched 
a messenger to Morton’s quarters to summon him to an 
immediate council. The messenger returned with news that he 
had left the place. _ Poundtext was next summoned ; but he 
thinking, as he said himself, that it was ill dealing -mth 
fractious folk, had withdrawn to his own quiet manse, prefer- 
ring a dark ride, though he had been on horseback the whole 
preceding day, to a renewal in the morning of a controversy 
vdth Burley, whose ferocity overawed him when unsupported 
by the firmness of Morton. Burley’s next inquiries were 
directed after Lord Evandale ; and great was his rage when he 
learned that he had been conveyed away overnight by a nartv 

VOL. VI— 18 J f J 
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of the Marksmen of Milnwood, under tlie immediate command 
of Henry Morton himself. 

‘ The villain ! ’ exclaimed Burley, addressing himself to Mac- 
hriar, ‘ the base, mean-spirited traitor, to curry favour for him- 
self with the government, hath set at liberty the prisoner 
taken by my own right hand, through means of whom, I have 
little doubt, the possession of the place of strength which 
hath ^vrought us such trouble might now have been in our 
hands ! ’ 

‘ But is it not in our hands ? ’ said Machriar, looking up 
towards the keep of the Castle ; ‘ and are not these the colours 
of the Covenant that float over its walls ? ' 

‘ A stratagem, a mere trick,’ said Burley, ‘ an insult over 
our disappointment, intended to aggravate and embitter our 
spirits.’ 

He was interrupted by the arrival of one of Morton’s 
followers, sent to report to him the evacuation of the place, and 
its occupation by the insurgent forces, Burley was rather 
driven to fury than reconciled by the news of this success. 

‘I have watched,’ he said, ‘I have fought, I have plotted, 
I have striven for the reduction of this place, I have forborne 
to seek to head enterprises of higher command and of higher 
honour, I have narrowed their outgoings, and cut off the 
springs, and broken the staff of bread within their walls ; and 
when the men were about to yield themselves to my hand, that 
their sons might he bondsmen and their daughters a laughing- 
stock to OUT whole camp, cometh this youth without a beard on 
his chin, and takes it on him to thrust his sickle into the 
harvest, and to rend the prey from the spoiler! Surely the 
labourer is worthy of his hire, and the city, with its captives, 
should be given to him that "wins it 1 ’ 

‘ Nay,’ said Maebriar, who was surprised at the degree of 
agitation which Balfour displayed, ‘ chafe not thyself because of 
the ungodly. _ Heaven will use its own instruments; and who 
knows but this youth — — ’ 

‘Hush! hush!’ said Burley; ‘do not discredit thine own 
better judgment. It was thou that first badest me beware of 
this painted sepulchre, this lacquered piece of copper, that 
passed current Avith me for gold. . It fares ill, even "with the 
elect, when they neglect the guidance of such pious pastors as 
horn But our carnal affections will . mislead us : this ungrate- 
u boy s_ father was mine ancient friend. They must he as 
arnest m their struggles as thou, Ephraim Maebriar, that 
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vrould sliake themselves clear of the clogs and chains of 
humanity.’ 

This compliment touched the preacher in the most sensible 
])art; and Burley deemed, therefore, he should find little 
difficulty in moulding his opinions to the support of his own 
views, more especially as they agreed exactly in their high- 
strained opinions of church government. 

‘Let us instantly,’ he said, ‘go up to the Tower; there is 
that among the records in 3 mnder fortress which, well used as 
I can use it, shall he worth to us a valiant leader and an 
hundred horsemen.’ 

‘But vdll such he the fitting aids of the children of the 
Covenant 1’ said the preacher. ‘We have aheady among us 
too many who hunger after lands, and silver and gold, rather 
than after the Word; it is not hy such that our deliverance 
shall he wrought out.’ 

‘Thou errest,’ said Burley; ‘we must work hy means, and 
these worldW men shall he our instruments. At all events, 
the Moahitish woman shall be despoiled of her inheritance, and 
neither the Malignant Evandale nor the Erastian Morton shall 
possess yonder castle and lands, though they may seek in 
marriage the daughter thereof,’ 

So sa)dug, he led the ^yay to Tillietudlem, where he seized 
upon the plate and other valuables for the use of the army, 
ransacked the charter-room and other receptacles for family 
papers, and treated with contempt the remonstrances of those 
who reminded him that the terms granted to the garrison had 
guaranteed respect to private property. 

Burley and Macbriar, having estahhshed themselves in their 
new acquisition, were joined by Kettledrummle in the course of 
the day, and also by the Laird of Langcale, whom that active 
divine had contrived to seduce, as Poundtext termed it, firom 
the pure light in which he had been brought up. Thus united, 
they sent to the said Poundtext an invitation, or rather a 
summons, to attend a council at Tillietudlem. He remembered, 
however, that the door had an iron grate and the keep a 
dungeon, and resolved not to trust himself with his incensed 
colleagues. He' therefore retreated, or rather fled, to Hamilton, 
with the tidings that Burley, Macbriar, and Kettledrummle 
were coming to 'Hamilton as soon as they could coUeet a 
body of Cameronians sufficient to overawe the rest 'of the 
army. 

‘And ye see,’ concluded Poundtext, with a deep sigh, ‘that 
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they mil then possess a majority in the council ; for Langcale, 
though he has always passed for one of the honest and rational 
party, cannot he suitably or preceesely termed either fish, or 
flesh, or gude red-herring ; whoever has the stronger party 
has Langcale.’ 

Thus concluded the heavy narrative of honest Poundtext, 
who sighed deeply, as he considered the danger in which he was 
placed betwixt unreasonable adversaries amongst themselves 
and the common enemy from without. Morton exhorted him 
to patience, temper, and composure ; informed him of the good 
hope he had of negotiating for peace and indemnity through 
means of Lord Evandale, and maide out to him a very fair 
prospect that he should again return to his o^vn parchment- 
hound Calvin, his evening pipe of tobacco, and his noggin of 
inspiring Me, providing always he would afford his effectual 
support and concurrence to the measures which he, Morton, had 
taken for a general pacification.^ Thus backed and comforted, 
Poundtext resolved magnanimously to await the coming of the 
Cameronians to the general rendezvous. 

Burley and his confederates had drawn together a consider- 
able body of these sectaries, amounting to a hundred horse and 
about fifteen hundred foot, clouded and severe in aspect, morose 
and jealous in communication, haughty of heart, and confident, 
as men who believed that the X)ale of salvation was open for 
them exclusively, while all other Christians, however slight 
were the shades of difference of doctrine from their own, were 
in fact little better than outcasts or reprobates. These men 
entered the Presbyterian Camp rather as dubious and suspicious 
aUies, dr possibly antagonists, than as men ryho were heartily 
embarked, in the same cause, and exposed to the same dangers,' 
with their more moderate brethren in arms. . Burley made no 
private visits to his colleagues, and held no communication 
with them on the Subject of the public affairs, otherwise than 
by sending a jdhy invitation to them to attend a meeting of the 
general coUncil for that evening. 

, On the arrival of Morton and Poundtext at the place of 
asseinbly, they found their ! brethren already, seated. Slight 
greeting passed between them, and it was easy to see that no 
amicable inference was intended by those who convoked the 
‘ question was put by Macbriar, ..the sharp 

g xness of whose zeal Urged him to the van oh all occasions. 
esired to loiow by whose authority the Malignant called 
See Moderate Presbyterians. Note 28 . 
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Lord Evandale had been freed from the doom of death justly- 
denounced against him. 

‘ By my authority and Mr. Morton’s/ replied Poundtext, -who, 
besides being anxious to give his companion a good opinion of 
his courage, confided heartily in his support, and, moreover, 
had much less fear of encountering one of his o^vn profession, 
and who confined himself to the weapons of theological contro- 
versy, in which Poundtext feared no man, than of entering into 
debate with the stern homicide Balfour. 

‘ And who, brother,’ said Kettledrummle — ‘ who gave you 
authority to interpose in such a high matter 1 ’ 

‘The tenor of our commission,’ answered Poundtext, ‘gives 
us authority to hind and to loose. If Lord Evandale was justly 
doomed to die by the voice of one of our number, he was of a 
surety laAvfuUy redeemed from death by the warrant of two 
of us.’ 

‘Go to, go to,’ said Burley; ‘we loiow your motives : it was 
to send that silkworm, that gilded trinket, that embroidered 
trifle of a lord to hear terms of jjeace to the tyrant.’ 

‘ It was so,’ replied Morton, who saw liis companion begin to 
flinch before the fierce eye of Balfour — ‘ it was so ; and what 
then ? Are we to plunge the nation in endless war in order to 
pursue schemes which are equally wild, wcked, and imattain- 
ahle 1 , 

‘ Hear him ! ’ said Balfour ; -the blasphemeth.’ 

‘It is false,' said Morton; ‘they blaspheme who pretend to 
expect miracles, and neglect the use of the human means with 
which Providence has blessed theni. I repeat it — Our avowed 
object is the re-establishment of peace on fafr and honourable 
terms of security to pur religion and our liberty. We disclaim 
any desire to t3T:annise over those of others.’ 

The debate would now have run higher than ever, but they 
were interrupted by intelligence that the Duke of Monmouth 
had commenced his march towards the Avest, and was already 
advanced half-way from Edinburgh. This news silenced their 
divisions for the moment, and it was agreed that the next day 
should be held as a fast of general humiliation for the sins of 
the land ; that the Reverend Air. Poundtext should preach to 
the army in the morning, and Kettledrummle in the afternoon • 
that neither should touch upon any topics of schism or of 
division, but animate the soldiers to resist to the blood like 
brethren in a good cause. This healing overture having ’been 
agreed to, the Aloderate party ventured upon another proposal. 
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•wliicli tbey proposed to encamp for that evening, at the 
distance of scarcely two miles from the Clyde, on the farther 
side of which river the amij’’ of the insurgents was encamped. 
He gave himself up to the first advanced guard of cavaliy 
which he met, as bearer of a flag of truce, and communicated 
his desire to obtain access to the Duke of Monmouth. The 
non-commissioned officer who commanded the party made his 
report to his superior, and he again to another in still higher 
command, and both immediately rode to the spot where Morton 
was detained. 

‘ You are hut losing your time, my fiuend, and risking your 
life,’ said one of them, addressing Morton ; ‘ the Duke of 
hlonmouth will receive no terms from traitors with arms in 
their hands, and )’’our eruelties have been'sueh as to authorise 
retaliation of every kind. Better trot 3 fOur nag back and save 
his mettle to-da}’’, that he maj^ save your life to-moiTow.’ 

‘I cannot thinlc,’ said Morton, ‘thh.t, even if the Dulce of 
Monmouth should consider us as ciiminals, he would condemn 
so large a body of his fellow-suhjeets without even hearing 
what they have to plead for themselves. On my part I fear 
nothing. I am conscious of having consented to, or authorised, 
no cruelty, and the fear of suffering innocently for the crimes 
of others shall not deter me from executing my commission.’ 

The two officers looked at each other. 

‘ I have an idea,’ said the younger, ‘ that this is the young 
man of .whom Lord Evandale spoke.’ 

‘ Is my Lord Evandale in the army 1 ’ said Morton. 

‘ He is not,’ replied the officer ; ‘ we left him at Edinburgh, 
too much indisposed to take the field. Your name, sir, I 
presume, is Henry Morton?’ 

‘It is, sir,’ answered Morton. 

‘YTe win not oppose your seeing the Duke, sir,’ said the 
officer, with more civihty of manner ; ‘ hut you may assure 
yourself it vuU be to no purpose; fqr,_were_his Grace disposed 
to favour your people, others are joined in commission with 
In'm who vffil hardly consent to his doing so.’ 

‘ I shall be sorry to find it thus,’ said Morton ; ‘but my duty 
requires that I should persevere in my desire to have an 
interview with him.’ 

‘Lumley,’ said the superior officer, ‘let the Duke know of 
Mr. Morton’s arrival, and remind his Grace that this is the 
person of ‘whom Lord Evandale spoke so highly.’ 

The officer returned with a message that the General could 
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not see Mr. Morton that evening, but -would receive biro by 
times in tbe ensuing morning. He was detained in a neigb- 
bouring cottage all nigbt, but treated with civility, and every- 
thing provided for bis accommodation. 

Early on tbe next morning tbe officer be bad first seen- came 
to conduct him to bis audience. The army was drawn out, 
and in tbe act of forming column for march, or attack. Tbe 
Duke was in tbe centre, nearly a mile from tbe place where 
Morton bad passed tbe nigbt. In riding towards the General, 
be had an opportunity of estimating the force which bad been 
assembled for tbe suppression of tbe hasty and ill-concerted 
insurrection. There were three or four regiments of English, 
tbe flower of Charles’s army ,; 'there were the Scottish Life 
Guards, burning with desire to revenge their late defeat ; 
other Scottish regiments of regulars were also assembled; 
and a large body of cavalry, consisting partly of gentlemen 
volunteers, partly of tbe tenants of the crown who did military 
duty for their fiefs. Morton also observed several strong 
parties of Highlanders dra-wn from tbe j)oints nearest to 
the Lowland frontiers, , a people, as already mentioned, par- 
ticulply obnoxious to tbe western Whigs, and who bated and 
despised them in tbe same proportion. These were assembled 
under their chiefs, and made part of this formidable array., 
A complete train of field-artillery accompanied these troops ; 
and tbe whole bad an air so imposing that it seemed nothing 
short of an actual miracle could prevent tbe ill-equipped, 
ill-modelled, and tumultuary army of tbe insurgents .from 
being utterly destroyed. Tbe officer who accompanied Morton 
endeavoured -to gather from bis looks tbe feelings -with which 
this splendid and awful parade of military force bad impressed 
him. But, true to tbe cause be bad espoused, be laboured 
successfully to prevent tbe anxiety which be felt from appear- 
ing in bis countenance, and looked around him on tbe warlike 
display as on a sight which be expected, and to which be was 
mdifferent. 

‘You see tbe en-bertainment prepared for you,’ said tbe 
officers. 

, ' appetite for it,’ replied Morton, ‘ I should not 

nave been accompan3dng you at this moment. But I shall be 
)e^r pleased with a more peaceful regale, for the sake of all 

spoke thus, they ajiproacbed tbe commander-in- 
» "110, surrounded by several officers, was seated upon a 
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Imoll commanding an extensive prospect of the distant country, 
and from which could be easily discovered the windings of the 
majestic Clyde, and the distant camp of the insurgents on the 
opposite ha^f. The officers of the royal army appeared to be sur- 
ve3dng the ground, with the purpose of directing an immediate 
attack. When Captain Lumley, the officer who accompanied 
Morton, had whispered in Monmouth’s ear his name and errand, 
the Duke made a signal for all around him to retire, excepting 
only two general officers of distinction. While they spoke 
together in whispers for a few minutes before Morton was • 
permitted to advance, he had time to study the appearance of 
the persons mth whom he was to treat. 

It was impossible for any one to look upon the Duke of 
Monmouth without herug captivated by his personal graces and 
accomplishments, of which the gfeat High Priest of aU the Nine 
afterwards recorded — 

Whate’er he did was done with so much ease. 

In him alone ’t was natural to please ; 

His motions all accompanied with grace, 

And Paradise was open’d in his face. ^ 

Yet to a strict observer the manly beauty of Monmouth’s face 
was occasionally rendered less striking by an air of vacillation’ 
and uncertainty, which seemed to imply hesitation and doubt 
at moments when decisive resolution was most necessary. 

Beside him stood Claverhouse, whom we have already fully 
described, and another general officer whose appearance was 
singularly striking. His dress was of the antique fashion of 
Charles the First’s time, and composed of shamoy leather, 
curiously slashed, and covered with antique lace and garniture. 
His boots and spurs might be referred to the same distant 
period. He wore a breastplate, over which descended a grey 
beard of venerable length, which he cherished as a mark of 
mourning for Charles the First, having never shaved since that 
monarch was brought to the scaffold. His head was uncovered, 
and almost perfectly bald. His high and wrinlded forehead, 
piercing grey eyes, and marked features, evinced age unbroken 
by infirinity, and stern resolution unsoftened by humanity. 
Such is the outline, however feebly expressed, of the celebrated 
General Thomas DalzeU,^ a man more feared and hated by the 
■’t^igs than even Claverhouse himself, and who executed the 

Dryden’s Absalom and AphitopJicl (Laing), 

' See Note 20. 
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same violences against them out of a detcstntion of tlieir 
persons, or perliaps an innate sevcriiy of temper, 'wliich 
Grahame only resorted to on political accounts, as the best 
means of intimidating the followers of Presbytery, and of 
destroying that sect entirely. 

The presence of these two generals,^ one of whom he Icncw 
by person and the other by description, seemed to Morton 
decisive of the fate of his embassy. But, notwithstanding his 
youth and inexperience, and the unfavourable reception which 
his proposals seemed likely to meet with, he advanced boldly 
towards them upon ‘ receiving a signal to that pui*j) 0 se, de- 
termined that the cause of his countiy, and of those vith 
whom he had taken up arms, should sufler nothing from being 
entrusted to him. Monmouth received him vdth the giaceful 
courtesy which attended even his slightest actions; Balzell 
regarded him Avith a stem, gloomy, and impatient fi'own ; and 
Claverhouse, Avith a sarcastic smile and inclination of his head, 
seemed to claim him as an old acquaintance. 

‘You come, sir, from these unfortunate people now as- 
sembled in arms,’ said the Duke of Monmouth, ‘ and your name, 
I believe, is Morton ; Avill you favour us Avith the purport of 
your errand 1’ 

‘It is contained, my lord,’ answered Morton, ‘in a paper, 
termed a Remonstrance and Supplication, Avhich my Lord 
Evandale has placed, I presume, in your Grace’s hands 1 ’ 

‘ He has done so, sir,’ answered the Duke ; ‘ and I understand 
from Lord Evandale that Mr. Morton has behaved in these un- 
happy matters Avith much temjierance and generositj^, for Avhich 
I have to request his acceptance of my thanks.’ 

Here Morton observed Dalzell shake his he'ad indignantly, 
and whisper something into Claverhouse’s ear, who smiled in 
return, and elevated his eyebrows, but in a degree so slight as 
scarce to be perceptible. The Duke, taldng the petition fi-om 
his pocket, proceeded, obviously struggling between the native 
gentleness of his OAvn disposition, and perhaps his conviction 
that the petitioners demanded, no more than their rights, and 
the desire, on the other hand, of enforcing the king’s authority, 
aM complying with the sterner opinions of the colleagues in 
oince, who had been assigned for the purpose of controlling as 
well as advising him. 

n l^ortqn, in this paper, proposals as to the 

a stract propriety of which I must now waive delivering any 
opinion, borne of them appear to me reasonable and just ; and. 
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altbongh I have no express instructions from the King upon the 
subject, yet 1 assure you, j\Ir. Morton, and I pledge my honour, 
that I Avili inteT|)ose in your behalf, and use my utmost influence 
to procure you satisfaction from his j\rajesty. But you must 
distinctly understand that I can only treat vdth supplicants, 
not Avith rebels ; and, as a preliminary to every act of favour 
on ray side, I must insist upon your followers laying down their 
arms and dispersing themselves/ 

‘To do so, my Lord- Duke,' replied Morton, undauntedly, 
‘were to aclaioAvledge ourselves the rebels that our enemies 
tenn us. Our swords are drawn for recovery of a birthright 
vTCsted from us ; your Grace’s moderation and good sense has 
admitted the general justice of our demand — a demand which 
would never have been listened to had it not been accompanied 
with the sound of the trumpet. "We cannot, therefore, and dare 
not, lay do^vn our arms, even on your Grace’s assurance of 
indemnity, unless it were accompanied Avith some reasonable 
prospect of the redress of the wwongs which we complain of.’ 

‘Mr. Morton,’ replied the Duke, ‘ 3 mu are young, but you 
must have seen enough of the world to perceive that requests, 
by no means dangerous or unreasonable in themselves, may 
become so by the waj’’ in which they are pressed and supported.’ 

‘We may reply, my lord,’ answered Morton, ‘that this dis- 
agreeable mode has not been resorted to until all others have 
failed.’ 

‘Mr. Morton,’ said the Duke, ‘I must break this conference 
short. We are in readiness to commence the attack ; yet I will 
suspend it for an hour, until you can communicate my answer 
to the insurgents. If they please to disperse their followers, 
lay doTO their arms, and send a peaceful deputation to me, I 
will consider myself bound in honour to do all I can to procure 
redress of their grievances ; if not, let them stand on their 
guard and expect the consequences. I think, gentlemen,’ he 
added, turning to his two colleagues, ‘this is the utmost len^h 
to which I can stretch my instructions in favour of these mis- 
guided persons 1 ’ 

‘By my faith,’ answered Dalzell, suddenly, ‘and it is a leh^h 
to which my poor judgment durst not have stretched them, 
considering I had both the King and my conscience to answer 
to ! But, doubtless, Jmur Grace knows more of the King’s 
private mind than we, who have only the letter of our instruc- 
tions to lopk to.’ 

Monmouth blushed deeply. ‘ You hear,’ he said, addressing 
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Morton, ‘ General Dalzell "blames me for the length -which I am 
disposed to go in your favour.’ 

‘ General Dalzell’s sentiments, my lord,’ replied Morton, ‘are 
such as we expected from him ; your Grace’s such as -vv’e were 
prepared to hope you might please to entertain. Indeed, I 
cannot help adding that, in the case of the absolute submission 
upon which you are pleased to insist, it might still remain 
something less than doubtful how far, mth such counsellors 
around the King, even your Grace’s intercession might procure 
us effectual relief. But I will communicate to our leaders 3"Our 
Grace’s answer to our supplication ; and, since we. cannot obtain 
peace, we must bid war welcome as well as we may.’ 

‘ Good morning, sir,’ said the Duke ; ‘ I suspend the move- 
ments of attack for one hour, and for one hour only. If you 
have an answer to return within that space of time, I will 
receive it here, and earnestly entreat it may. be such as to save 
the effusion of blood.’ 

At this moment another smile of deep meaning passed 
between Dalzell and Claverhouse. 

The Duke observed it, and repeated his words -with, great 
dignity. ‘ Yes, gentlemen, I said I trusted the answer might be 
such as would save the effusion of blood. .1 hope the sentiment 
neither needs your scorn nor incurs your displeasure.’ 

. Dalzell returned the Duke’s frown -with a stern glance, but 
made no answer. Claverhouse, his hp just curled with an 
ironical smile, bowed, and said, ‘ It was not for him to judge 
the propriety of his Grace’s sentiments.’ 

; The, Duke made a signal to Morton to withdraw. He 
obeyed,- -and, accompanied by. his former escort, rode slowly 
through the army to return to the camp of the nonconformists. 
As he passed the fine corps of Life Guards, he found Claver- 
house was already at their head; That Officer no sooner saw 
Morton than he advanced and addressed him with perfect 
politeness . of, manner. ' 

‘ I thinlc this is not the first time I have seen Mr. Morton of 
Milnwood 1 ’ 

. ‘It is not Colonel Grahame’s fault,’ said Morton, smiling , 
sternly, ‘ that he or any. one else should be now incommoded by 
my presence.’ 

‘ Allow me at least to say,’ replied Claverhouse, ‘ that Mr. 
Morton’s present situation authorises the opinion I have, enter-, 
tained of him, and that my proceedings at our last meeting only 

squared to my duty.’- , ’ 



GENERAL THOMAS DALZELL. 
From a contemporary print. 
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‘ To reconcile your actions to your duty, and j’-our duty to 
your conscience, is your business. Colonel Grabalne, not mine,’ 
said Morton, justly offended at being thus, in a manner, required 
to approve of tbe sentence under wHcb he had so nearly 
suffered. 

‘Nay, but stay an instant,’ said Claverhouse; ‘Evandale 
insists that I have some wrongs to acquit myself of in your 
instance. I trust I shall always make some difference between 
a high-mLoded gentleman who, though misguided, acts upon 
generous principles and the crazy fanatical clowns yonder, with 
the bloodthirsty assassins who head them. Therefore, if they 
do not disperse upon your return, let me pray you, instantly 
come over to our army and surrender yoursellj for, be assured, 
they cannot stand our assault for half an hour. If you will be 
ruled and do this, be sure to mquire for me. Monmouth, strange 
as it may seem, cannot protect you ; Ralzell wiU not ; I both 
can and wiU, and I have promised to Evandale to do so if you 
win give me an opportunity.’ 

‘ I should owe Lord Evandale my thanks,’ answered Morton, 
coldly, ‘ did not his scheme imply an opinion that I might be 
prevailed on to desert those with whom I am engaged. For 
you. Colonel Grahame, if you will honour me with a different 
species of satisfaction, it is probable that, in an hour’s time, 
you win find me at the west end of Bothweh Bridge with my 
sword in my hand.’ 

‘ I shah be happy to meet you there,’ said Clayerhouse, ‘ but 
stin more so should you think better on my first proposal.’ 

They then saluted and parted. 

‘ That is a pretty lad, Lumley,’ said Claverhouse, addressmg 
himself to the other officer; ‘but he is a lost man, his blood 
be upon his head.’ 

So sajdng, he addressed himself to the task of preparation 
for instant battle. ’ 



CHAPTER XXXI 


But, liark 1 the lent has changed its voice, 
There ’s peace and rest nac longer. 

Bukns. 


Tlie Lowdicn mallisha they 
Came with their coats of blew ; 

Five hundred men from London came, 

Claid in a reddish hue. 

Bothiccll Lines. 


W 


HEN Morton had left the well-ordered outposts of the 
regular army, and arrived at those which were niain- 
^ tained by his own party, he could not but be pecul- 
iarly sensible of the difference of discipline, and entertain a 
proportional^ degree of fear for the consequences. The same 
discords which agitated the counsels of the insurgents raged 
even among their meanest followers ; and their picquets and 
patrols were more interested and occupied in disputing the true 
occasion and causes of wrath, and defining the limits of Erastian 
heresy, than in looldng out for and observing the motions of their 
enemies, though within hearing of the ro3’’al drums and,trUmpets. 

There was a guard, however, of the insurgent armj^, posted 
at the long and narrow bridge of Bothwell, over which the 
enemy must necessarily advance to the attack; but, IDce the 
oflisrs, they were divided and disheartened ; and, entertaining 
the idea that they were posted on a desperate service, they even 
meditated withdrawing themselves to the main body. This 
would have been utter ruin ; for on the defence or loss of this 
pass tlm fortune of the day was most likely to dejDend. All be- 
yond the bridge was a plain open field, excepting a few thickets 
o no gr^t depth, and, consequently, was ground on which the 
forces of the insurgents, deficient as they were in 
totally unprovided Avith artillery, were altogether 
fo mthstand the shock of regular troops. 

the hnn^+.-u i the pass carefully, and formed 

P at, by occupying two or thi’ee houses on the left 
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baiik of the river, Avith the copse and thickets of alders and 
hazels that lined its side, and by blockading the passage itself, 
and ' shutting the gates of a portal which, according to the old 
fashion, was built on the central arch of the Bridge of Bothwell, 
it might he easily defended against a very superior force. He 
issued directions accordingly, and commanded the parapets of 
the bridge, on the farther side of the portal, to be thrown down, 
that they might alford no protection to the enemy when; they 
should attempt the passage, Morton then conjured the party 
at this important post to be watchful and upon their guard, 
and promised them a speedy and strong reinforcement. He 
caused them to advance videttes beyond the river to watch the 
progress of the enemy, which outposts he directed should he 
withdrawn to the left bank as soon as they approached ; finally, 
he charged them to send regular information to the main body 
of all that they should observe. Men under arms, and in a 
situation of danger, are usually sufficiently alert in appre- 
ciating the merit of their officers. Morton’s intelligence and 
activity , gained the confidence of these men, and with better 
hope and heart than before they began to fortify their position 
in the manner he recommended, and saw him depart with three 
loud cheers, 

Morton now galloped hastily towards the main body of the 
insurgents, but was surprised and shocked at. the scene of 
confiision and clamour which it exhibited at the moment when 
good order and concord were of such essential consequence. 
Instead of being drawn' up in line of battle and listening to 
the commands of their officers, they were crowding together, in 
a confused mass, that rolled and agitated itself like the waves' 
of the sea, while a thousand tongues spoke, or rather vociferated, 
and, not a single ear' was found to listen. Scandalised at a 
scene so extraordinary, Morton endeavoured to make his way. 
through the press to learn, and if possible to remove, the 
cause of this so untimely disorder. While he is. thus engaged 
we shall make, the reader acquainted vnth. that which he was 
some time in discovering. 

The insurgents had proceeded to hold their day of humilia- 
tion, which, agreeably to the practice of the Puritans during 
the earlier Civil War, they considered as the most effectual 
mode of solving all difficulties and waiving all discussions. It 
was usual to name; an ordinary week-day for this purpose; 
but on this occasion the Sabbath itself was adopted, owing to 
the pressure of the time and the vicinity of the . enemy. ; A 
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temporary pulpit or tent was erected in the middle of the 
encampment; which, according to the fixed aiTangement, was 
first to he occupied by the Reverend Peter Poundtext, to whom 
the post of honour was assigned as the eldest clerg}Tnan 
present. But as the worthy divine, with slow and stately steps, 
was advancing towards the rostrum which had been prepared 
for him, he was prevented by the unexpected apparition of 
Hahakkuk Mucklewrath, the insane preacher, whose appear- 
ance had so much startled Morton at the first council of the in- 
surgents after their victory at Loudon Hill. It is not known 
whether he was acting under the influence and instigation of 
the Cameronians, or whether he was merely comj)elled by his 
own agitated imagination and the temptation of a vacant 
pulpit before him, to seize the opportunity of exhorting so 
respectable a congregation. It is only certain that he took 
occasion by the forelock, sprung into the pulpit, cast his eyes 
wildly round him, and, undismayed by the murmurs of many 
of the audience, opened the Bible, read forth as his text from 
the thirteenth chapter of Deuteronomy, ‘Certain men, the 
children of Belial, are gone out from among you, and have 
withdrawn the inhabitants of their city, saying. Let us go and 
serve other gods, which you have not known ' ; and then rushed 
at once into the midst of his subject. , 

The harangue of MucldeAvrath was as wild and extravagant 
as his intrusion was unauthorised and untimely ; hut it was 
provokingly coherent, in so far as it turned entirely upon the 
very subjects of discord of which it had been agreed to 'ad- 
journ the consideration until some more suitable opportunity. 
Hot a single topic did he omit which had offence in it; and, 
after charging the Moderate party with heresy, with crouching 
to tyranny, with seeldng to be at peace 'with God’s enemies, he 
applied to Morton by name the charge that he had been one 
of those men of Belial who, in the words of his text, had gone 
out from amongst them, to withdraw the inhabitants of his 
city, and to go astray after false gods. To him, and all who 
followed him or approved of his conduct, Mucklewath de- 
no^ced fiiry and vengeance, and exhorted those who ; would 
noid themselves pure and undefiled to come up firom the 
midst of them. . 

+V. not,’ he said, ‘because of the neighing of horses or 
tne ghttemg of breastplates. Seek not aid of the Egyptians, 
^ ®nemy, though they may be numerous as locusts 
erce as dragons. Their trust is not as our trust, nor 
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tlieir rock as our rock ; how else shall a thousand fly before one, 
and two put ten thousand to the flight ? I dreamed it in the 
%'isions of the night, and the voice said, “ Habakkuk, take 
thy fan and purge the wheat from the chaff, that they he not 
both consumed with the fire of indignation , and the hghtning 
of foiy." Wherefore, I sa}’, take this Henry Morton — this 
wretched Achan, who hath brought the accursed thing among 
ye, and made himself brethren in the camp of the enemy — 
take him and stone him with stones, and thereafter bum him 
with fire, that the wrath may depart from the children of the 
Covenant. He hath not taken a Bab3donish garment, but he 
hath sold the garment of righteousness to the woman of 
Babjdon; he hath not taken two hundred shekels of fine 
silver, but he hath bartered the truth, which is more precious 
than shekels of silver or wedges of gold.’ 

At this furious charge, brought so unexpectedly against one 
of their most active commanders, the audience broke out into 
open tumult, some demanding that there should instantly be a 
new election of officers, into which office none should hereafter 
be admitted who had, in their phrase, touched of that which was 
accursed, or temporised more or less ^rith the heresies and cor- 
ruptions of the times. While such was the demand of the 
Cameronians, they vociferated loudly that those' who were not 
with them were against them ; that it was no time to relinquish 
the substantial part of the covenanted testimony of the church 
if they expected a blesring on their arms and their cause and 
that, in their eyes, a lukewarm Presbyterian wns little better 
than a Prelia-tist, an Anti-Covenanter, and a Nullifidian. 

The parties accused repelled the charge of criminal compli- 
ance and defection from the truth with scorn and indignation, 
and charged their accusers with breach of faith, as weU as with 
■wrong-headed and extravagant zeal in introducing such divi- 
sions into an army the joint strength of which could not; by 
the most sanguine, be judged more than sufficient to face their 
enemies. Poundtext and one or tw'o others made some faint 
efforts to stem the increasing fury of the fectious, exclaiming to 
those of the other party, in the words of the Patriarch — ‘ Let 
there be no strife, I pray thee, between me and thee, and be- 
■fcween thy herdsmep and my herdsmen, for we be brethren.’ No 
pacific overture could possibly obtain audience. It was in vain 
that even Burley himself, when he saw the dissension proceed 
to such ruinous lengths, exerted his_ stern and deep voice, com- 
manding silence and obedience to discipline. The spirit of in- 
VOL. TI 19 
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snlDordination had gone forth, and it seemed as if the exhorta- 
tion of Hahakkuk Muckle'wrath had communicated a part of 
his frenzy to all who heard him. The wiser, or more timid, 
part of the assembly were already ’withdra\nng themselves 
from the field, and giving up their cause as lost. Others were 
moderating a harmonious call, as they somewhat improi)erly 
termed it, to new officers, and dismissing those fonnerly chosen, 
and that with a tumult and clamour worthy of the deficiency 
of good sense and good order inmlied in the whole transaction. 
It was at this moment, when h'lorton arriyed in the field and 
joined the army, in total confusion, and on the point of dis- 
solving itself. His arrival occasioned loud exclamations of 
applause on the one side and of imprecation on thC; other. 

‘ I^at means this ruinous disorder at such a moment ? ’ he 
exclaimed to Burley, who, exhausted with his vain exertions to 
restore order, was now leaning on his sword and regarding the 
confusion with an eye of resolute despair. 

‘ It means,’ he replied, ‘that God has delivered us into the 
hands of our. enemies.’ 

‘ Not so,’ answered Morton, with a voice and ge.sture which 
compelled many to listen ; ‘ it is not God who deserts us, it is 
we who desert Him, and dishonour ourselves by disgracing and 
betraying the cause of freedom and religion. Hear me,’ he ex-r 
claimed, springing to the pulpit which Muckle wrath had been 
compelled to evacuate by actual exhaustion — ‘ I bring from the 
enemy an offer to treat, if you incline to lay. down your. arms. 
I can assure you the means of making an honourable defence, 
if you are of more manly tempers. The time flies fast on. Let 
us resolve either for peace or war ; and let it not be said of us 
in future days, that six thousand Scottish men in arms had 
neither courage to stand their, ground and fight it out, nor 
prudence to treat for peace, nor even the coward’s wisdom to 
retreat in_ good time and with safety. "What signifies guarrel- 
hng on minute points of church discipline, when the whole edi- 
fice is threatened with total destruction ? 0, remember, my 

breturen, that the last and worst evil which God brought upon 
the pwple whom He had once, chosen — the last and worst 
of their , blindness and hardness: of heart, was the 
oody dissensions which rent asunder their city, even when 
tne enemy were thundering at its gates ! ’ 

audience testified their feeling of this exhorta- 
e^lamations of'applause j others by hooting and 
exclaiming — To your tents, O Israel ! ’ 
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Morton, who beheld the columns of. the enemy already 
beginning to appear on the right hank, and directing their 
march upon the bridge, raised his voice to its utmost pitch, 
and, pointing at the same time with his hand, exclaimed, 
‘Silence your senseless clamours, yonder is the enemy! On 
maintaining the bridge against him depend our lives, as well 
as our ho^ie to reclaim our laws and liberties. There shall at 
least one Scottish man die in their defence. Let any one who 
loves bis country follow me ! ’ 

The multitude had turned their heads in the direction to 
which he pointed. The sight of the glittering files of the 
English Foot Guards, supported by several squadrons of horse, 
of the cannon which the artillerymen were busily engaged in 
planting against the bridge, of the plaided clans who seemed to 
search for a ford, and of the long succession of troops which 
were destined to support the attack, silenced at once their 
clamorous uproar, and struck them with as much consternation 
as if it were an unexpected apparition, and not the very thing 
which they ought to have been looking out for. They gazed 
on each other and on their leaders with looks resembling 
those that indicate the weakness of a patient when exhausted 
by a fit of frenzy. Yet when Morton, springing firom the 
rostrum, directed his steps towards the bridge, he was followed 
by about an hundred of the young men who were particularly 
attached to his command. _ 

Burley turned to Macbriar. ‘Ephraim,’ he said, ‘it isTrovi- 
’denee points us the way, through the worldly wisdom of this 
latitudinarian youth. He that loves the ligm, let him follow 
Burley 1’ 

‘ Tarry,’ repHed Macbriar ; ‘ it is not by Henry Morton, or 
such as he, that our goings-out and our comings-in are to be 
meted ; therefore tarry with us. I fear treacheiy to the host 
firom this nullifidian Achan. Thou shalt not go with him. 
Thou art our chariots and our horsemen.’ 

‘ Hinder me not,’ replied Burley ; ‘ he hath well said that 
aU is lost if the enemy win the bridge ; therefore let me not. 
Shall the children of this generation be called wiser or braver 
than the children of the sanctuary 1 Array yourselves imder 
your leaders '; let us not lack supplies of men and ammunition ; 
and accursed be he who tumeth back firom the work on this 
great day ! ’ 

Having thus spoken, he hastily marched towards the bridge, 
and was followed by about two hundred of the most gallant 
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and zealous of liis party. There was a deep and disheartened 
pause when Morton and Burley departed. The commanders 
availed themselves of it to display their lines in some sort of 
order, and exhorted those who 'were most exposed to throw 
themselves upon their faces to avoid the cannonade which they 
might presently expect. The insurgents ceased to resist or to 
remonstrate; but the awe which had silenced their discords 
had dismayed their courage. They suffered themselves to he 
formed into ranks with the docility of a flock of sheep, but 
without possessing, for the time, more resolution or energy ; 
for they experienced a sinking of the heart, imposed by the 
sudden and imminent ax)proach of the danger which they had 
neglected to provide against while it was yet distant. They 
were, however, drawn out vith some regularity ; and as they 
still possessed the appearance of an anny, their leaders had 
only to hdpe that some favourable circumstance would restore 
their spirits and courage. 

Kettledrummle, Poundtext, Macbriar, and other preachers 
busied themselves in their ranks, .and prevailed on them to 
raise a psalm. But the superstitious among them observed, as 
an iU omen, that their song of praise and triumph sunlc into 
‘ a quaver of consternation,’ and resembled rather a penitentiary 
stave sung on the scaffold of a condemned criminal than the 
bold strain which had resounded along the wild heath of 
Loudon Hill in anticipation of that day’s victory. The melan- 
choly melody soon received a rough accompaniment ; the royal 
soldiers shouted, the Highlanders yelled, the cannon began to* 
fire on one side, and the musketry on both, and the Bridge 
of Bothwell, with the banks adjacent, were involved in "wreaths 
of smoke. 



CHAPTER XXXII 


As e’er ye saw tlie rain doun fa 
Or yet the arrow from the how, 

Sae our Scots lads fell even down, 

And they lay slain on every knowe. 

Old Ballad. 

E re Morton or Burley had reached the post to he defended, , 
the enemy had commenced an attack upon it with great 
spirit. The two regiments of Foot Guards, formed into 
a close column, rushed forward to the river j one corps, deploy- 
ing along the right hank, commenced a galling fire on the de- 
fenders of the pass, while the other pressed on to occupy the 
bridge. The* insurgents sustained the attack with great con- 
stancy and courage ; and while part of their number returned 
the fire across the river, the rest maintained a discharge of 
musketry upon the further end of the bridge itself, and every 
avenue by which the soldiers endeavoured to approach it. The 
latter suffered severely, but still gained ground, and the head 
of their column was already upon the bridge, when the arrival 
of Morton changed the scene ; and his Marksmen, commencing 
upon the pass a fire as w^eU aimed as it was sustained and 
regular, compelled the assailants to retire with much loss. 
They were a second time brought up to the charge, and a 
second time repulsed with still greater loss, as Burley had now 
brought his party into action. The fire was continued with 
the utmost vehemence on both sides, and the issue of the 
action seemed very dubious. 

Monmouth, mounted on a superb white charger, might be 
discovered on the top of the right bank of the river, urging, 
entreating, and animating the exertions of his soldiers. By 
his orders, the cannon, which had hitherto been employed in 
annoying the distant main body of the Presbyterians, were 
now turned upon the defenders of the bridge. But these 
tremendous engines, being wrought much more slowly than in 
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modem times, did not xmoduce tlie effect of aiinojdng or terri- 
fying the enemy to the extent proi^osed. The insurgents, 
sheltered by copsewood along the hank of the river, or stationed 
in the houses already mentioned, fought under cover, while 
the Royalists, owing to the precautions of Morton, were entirely 
exposed. The defence was so x>rotracted and obstinate that 
the royal generals began to fear it might be ultimately suc- 
cessful. While Monmouth threw himself from his horse, 
and, rallying the Foot Guards, brought them on to another 
close and desperate attach, he was warndy seconded hy^ Dalzell, 
who, jjutting himself at the head of a body of Lennox High- 
landers, rushed forward with their tremendous war-crj’^ of 
Loch Sloy.^^ The ammunition of the defenders of the bridge 
began to fail at this important crisis; messages, commanding 
and imploring succours and supiffies, were in vain desijatched, 
one after the other, to the main body of the Presbyterian 
army, which remained inactive^ drami up on the open fields 
in the rear. Fear, consternation, and misrule had gone abroad 
among them, and while the post on which their safety depended 
required to he instantly and powerfully reinforced, there re-, 
mained none either to command or to obey. 

As the fire of the defenders of the bridge began to slacken, 
that of the assailants increased, and in its turn becaine more 
fatal. Animated by the exarnyfie and exhortations of their 
generals, they obtained a footing upon' the bridge itself, and 
began to remove the obstacles by which it was blockaded. 
The portal-gate was broken open, the beams, trunlcs of trees, 
mid other materials of the barricade pulled, down and throivn 
into the river. This was not accomplished without opposition. 
Morton and Burley fought in the very front of their followers, 
and encouraged them Avith their yiikes, halberds, and partizans 
to encounter the bayonets of the Guards and the broadswords 
n' *1^ Rnt those behind the leaders began to 

smnk from the unequal combat, and fly singly, or in parties 
oi two or three, towards the main body, until the remainder 
^re, by the mere weight of the hostile column as much as by 
tneir weapons, fairly forced from the bridge. • The passage being 
now open, the enemy began to pour over. But the bridge Avas 
ng and. narroAv, which rendered the manoeuvre slow as well 
as^uangerous; and those Avho first passed had stiU to force 
■tinuer?^+ windows of which the Covenanters con- ■ 


^ See Note 30. 
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Burley and Morton ^ere near each other at this critical 
inoinent. 

‘There is yet time/ said the former, ‘to bring down horse 
to attach them, ere the}’- can get into order ; and, with the aid 
of God, we may thus regain the bridge ; hasten thou to bring 
them do\vn, while I make the defence good Avith this old and 
wearied bod3^’ 

Morton saw the importance of the advice, and, throwing 
himself on the horse which Guddie held in readiness for him 
behind the thicket, galloped towards a bod}'" of cavalry which 
chanced to be composed entirely of Cameronians. Ere he could 
speak his errand or utt-er his orders, he was saluted by the 
execrations of the whole body. 

‘He flies!,’ the3>: exclaimed — ‘the cowardly traitor flies like 
a hart from the hunters, and hath left valiant Burley in the 
midst of the slaughter ! ’ 

‘ I do not fl3’',’ said IMorton. ‘ I come to lead 3’-ou to the 
attack. Advance holdL', and we shall 3’’et do well.’ 

‘Follow him not! Follow him not!’ — such were the 
tumultuous exclamations which resoundhd from the ranlcs; 
‘he hath sold 3'ou to the sword of the enemy ! ’ 

And while Morton argued, entreated, and commanded in 
vain, the moment was lost in which the advance might have 
been useful; and the outlet from the bridge, with all its 
defences, being in complete i)ossession of the enemy, Burley 
and his remaining followers were driven hack upon the main 
body, to whom the spectacle of their hurried and harassed 
retreat was far from restoring the confidence wliich they so 
much wanted. 

In the meanwhile, the forces of the king crossed the bridge 
at their leisure, and, securing the pass, formed in line of battle ; 
while Claverhouse, who, hke a hawk perched on a rode, and 
eyeing the time to pounce on its pre}^, had watched the event 
of the action from the opposite hank, now passed the bridge at 
the head of his cavalry, at full trot, and, leading them in 
squadrons through the intervals and round the flanks of the 
royal infantry, formed them in line on the moor, and led them 
to the charge, advancing in front with one large body,; while 
other two divisions threatened the flanks of the Covenanters. 
Their devoted army was now in that situation when the 
slightest demonstration towards an attack was certain to in- 
spire panic. Their broken spirits 'and disheartened courage 
were unable to endure the charge of the cavalry, attended with 
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all its terrible accompaniments of sight and sound — the rush 
of the horses at full speed, the shaldng of the earth under their 
feet, the glancing of the swords, the waving of the plumes, and 
the fierce shouts of the cavaliers. The front ranlc’s hardly 
attempted one ill-directed and disorderly fire, and their rear 
were broken and^ flying in confusion ere the charge had been 
completed; and in less than five minutes the horsemen were 
mixed ^th them, cutting and hewing without mercy. The 
voice of Clawerhouse was heard, even above the din of con- 
flict, exclaiming to his soldiers — ‘ Kill — kill ! no quarter ! think 

’ The dragoon.s, many of whom had 
snared the disgrace of Loudon Hill, required no exhortations to 
vengeance as easy as it was complete. Their swords drank 
deep of slaughter among the unresisting fugitives. Screams 
for quarter were only answered by the shouts with w'hich 
tne pursuers accompanied their blow’s, and the whole field 

presented one general scene of confused slaughter, flight, and 
pursuit. > a ) 

About fwelve hundred of the insurgents who remained in 
a body a, little apart from the rest, and out of the line of the 
cnarge of cavalry, threw^ down their arms and surrendered at , 
discretion, upon the approach of the Duke of Monmouth at the 
iiead of the infantry. That mild-tempered nobleman instantly 
allowed them the quarter which they prayed for ; and, gallop- 
mg about through the field, exerted himself as much to stop, 
tne slaughter as he had done to obtain the victory. While 
busied in this humane task he met mth General DalzeU, who 
■vms encouraging the fierce Highlanders and royal volunteers to 
s ow tneir zeal for king and country by quenching the flame 
with the blood of the rebels. 

+1.0^ ®^ord I command you. General !’ exclaimed 

tne Duke, and sound the retreat. Enough of blood has been 

ed; give quarts to the Idng’s misguided subjects.’, 

Grace, said the old man, -wiping his bloody 
sword and returning it to the scabbard; ‘but I warn you, 

timSff/T® been done to in- 

that Easll rebels. Has not your Grace heard 

of substflTif»o has collected several gentlemen and men 
them 1 ’ west, and is in the act of marching to join 

‘ The^^xt^^ii Duke. ‘ Who or what is he ? ’ 

disaffected to jrnvf-r Torwood. He is 

g vernment from his claim to the estate being set 
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aside in favour of Lady ]\’Iargaret Bellenden ; and I suppose the 
hope of getting the inheritance has set him in motion.’ 

‘Be his motives what they %vill,’ replied Monmouth, ‘he 
must soon disperse his followers, for this army is too much 
broken to rally again. Therefore, once more, I command that 
the pursuit be stopped.’ 

‘It is your Grace’s province to command, and to he re- 
sponsible for your commands,’ answered Dalzell, as he gave 
reluctant orders for checldng the pursuit. 

But the fiery and vindictive Grahame was already far out 
of hearing of . the signal of retreat, and continued Mth his 
cavalry an unwearied and bloody pursuit, breaking, dispersing, 
and cutting to pieces all the insurgents whom they could come 
up vdth. 

Burley and Morton were both hurried off the field by the 
confused tide of fugitives. They made some attempt to defend 
the streets of the town of Hamilton ; hut, vLile labouring to 
induce the fl3'ers to face about and stand to their weapons, 
Burley received a bullet which broke his sword-arm. 

‘ Ma}'' the hand be withered that shot the shot ! ’ he exclaimed, 
as the sw’ord which he was -waving over his head fell pow'erless 
to his side. ‘ I can fight no longer.’ ^ 

Then, turning his horse’s head, he retreated out of the 
confusion. Morton also now sa-w that the continuing his 
unavailing efforts to rally the flyers could only end in his o-mi 
death or capti-vity, and, followed by the faithful Cuddie, he 
extricated himself from the press, and, being Avell mounted, 
leaped his horse over one or two inclosures and got into the 
open country. 

From the first hill which thej’^ gained in their flight they 
looked back, and beheld the -whole country covered -with their 
fugitive companions, and -with the pursuing dragoons, whose 
wild shouts and halloo, as they did execution on the groups 
whom they overtook, mingled with the groans and screams of 
their victims, rose shiilly up the hill. 

‘It is impossible they can ever make head again,’ said 
Morton. 

‘ The head ’s taen aff them, as clean as I wad bite it aff a 
sybo ! ’ rejoined Cuddie. ‘Eh, Lord ! see how the broadswords 
are flashing ! war ’s a fearsome thing. They ’ll be cunning that 
catches me at this wark again. But, for God’s sake, sir, let us 
mak for some strength ! ’ 


‘ This incident, and Burley’s exclamation, are taken from the records. 
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Morton saw the necessity of following tlic a(l\nce of liis 
trusty squire. They resumed a rapid pace, and continued it 
without intermission, directing their course toivards the m‘ld 
and mountainous country, where they tliought it lilvcly some 
part of the fugitives might draw together, for tlie sake either of 
making defence or of obtaining terms. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

They require 

Of Heaven the hearts of lions, breath of tigers, 

Yea and the fierceness too. 

Fletchek. 

E vening had faUen; and for the last two hours they 
had seen none of their ill-fated companions, when Mor- 
ton and his faithful attendant gained the moorland^ 
and approached a large and solitary farmhouse, situated in the 
entrance of a wild glen, far remote from any other habitation. 

*Our horses,’ said Morton, ‘will c&Txy us no farther without 
rest or food, and we must try to obtain them here, if possible.’ 

So speaking, he led the way to the house. The place had 
every appearance of being iriahited. There was smoke issuing 
from the chimney in a considerable volume, and the marks of 
recent hoofs were visible around the door. They could even 
hear the murmuring of human voices within the house. But all 
the lower windows were closely secured ; and when they Imocked 
at the door no answer was returned. After vainly calling and 
entreating admittance, they withdrew to the stable or shed in 
order to accommodate their horses, ere they used farther means 
of gaining admission. In this place they found ten or twelve 
horses, whose state of fatigue, as well as the military yet dis- 
ordered appearance of their saddles and accoutrements, plainly 
ihdicated that their owners were fugitive insurgents in their 
own circumstances. 

‘ This meeting bodes lucl^’ said Cuddie ; ‘ and they hae walth 
o’ beef, that ’s ae thing certain, for here ’s a raw hide that has been 
about the hurdies o’ a stot not half an hour syne : it ’s warm yet.’ 

Encouraged by these appearances, they returned again to the 
house, and, announcing themselves as men in the same predica- 
ment with the inmates, clamoured loudlj'^ for admittance. 

‘"Whoever ye he,’ answered a stem voice from the windoiv, 
after a long and obdurate silence, ‘ disturb not those who mourn 
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for the desolation and captivity of tlie land, and sciircli out the 
causes of wrath and of defection, that the stninhling-hlochs may 
he removed over which we have stumbled.’ 

‘ They are wild western Whigs,’ .said Cuddic, in a whi.sper_ to 
his master, ‘I ken by their language. Fiend hac me, if I like 
to venture on them ! ’ 

Morton, however, again called to the party within, and 
insisted on admittance ; but, finding his cntrcatic.s still di.s- 
regarded, he opened one of the lower wndow.«, and pu.shing 
asunder the .shutters, Avhich were but slightly .‘secured, stepned 
into the large kitchen from wbicli the voice had issued, Cuddie 
followed him, muttering betwixt his teeth, as he i)ut his brad 
•within the -window, ‘’J'hat he hoped there was nae scalding 
hrose on the fire ’ ; and master and servant both found them- 
selves ill the compan)' of ten or twelve anned men, .seated 
around the fire, on which refreshments were preparing, and 
husied apparently in their devotions. 

In the gloomy countenance.s, illuminated by the firelight, 
Morton had no difficulty in recognising" several of those zealots 
who had most distingui.slied themselves bj’’ their intemperate 
opposition to all moderate measures, together ivith their noted 
pastor, the fanatical Ephraim Macbriar, and the maniac, Habak- 
kuk MucklewTath. The Cameronians neither stirred tongue 
nor hand to welcome their brethren in misfortune, but con- 
tinued to listen to the low murmured exercise of Macbriar, as 
he prayed that the Almighty would lift up His hand from His 
people, and not make an end in the day of His anger. That 
they were conscious of the presence of the intruders only 
appeared from the sullen and indignant glances which they shot 
at them, from time to time, as their eyes encountered. 

_ Morton, finding into what unfiiendly society he had unwit- 
tingly intruded, began to think of retreating ; but, on turning 
his head, observed with some alarm that two . strong men had 
silently placed themselves beside the window through which 
they had entered. One of these ominous sentinels whispered 
to Cuddie, ‘ Son of that precious woman, Mause Headrigg, do 
not cast thy lot farther "with this child of treachery and perdi- 
tion. Pass on thy way, and tarry not, for the avenger of blood 
IS behind thee.’ , 

- With this he pointed to the window, out of which Cuddie 
jumped without hesitation; for the intimation he had re- 
ceived plainly implied the personal danger he would otherwise 
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' Winnocks are no lucky wi’ me/ was his first reflection 
when he was in the open air ; his next was upon the probable 
fate of his master. ‘They’ll kill him, the murdering loons, 
and think they ’re doing a gude turn ! but I’se tak the hack 
road for Hamilton, and see if I canna get some o’ our ain folk 
to bring help in time of needcessity.’ 

So sa3dng, Cuddie hastened to the stable, and taking the 
best horse he could find instead of his own tired animal, he 
galloped off in the direction he proposed. 

The noise of his horse’s tread alarmed for an instant the 
devotion of the fanatics. As it died in the distance, Machriar 
brought his exercise to a conclusion, and his audience raised 
themselves Itom the stooping posture and louring, downward 
look ndth which they had listened to it, and all fixed their 
eyes sternly on Henry Morton. 

‘ You bend strange countenances on me, gentlemen,’ said 
he, addressing them. ‘ I am totally ignorant in what manner I 
can have deserved them.’ 

‘Out upon thee! out upon thee!’ exclaimed Mucldewrath, 
starting up : ‘the Word that thou hast spurned shall become a 
rock to crush and to bruise thee ; the spear which thou wbuldst 
have broken shall pierce thy side ; we have prayed, and wrestled, 
and petitioned for an offering to atone the sins of the congrega- 
tion, and lo ! the very head of the offence is delivered into our 
hand. He hath hurst in like a thief through the window ; he 
is a ram caught in the thicket, whose blood shall be a -drink- 
offering to redeem vengeance Irom the church, and the place 
shall fr^om henceforth he called Jehovah- Jireh, for the sacrifice 
is provided. Up then, and hind the victim with cords to the 
horns of the altar ! ’ 

There was a movement among the party; and deeply did 
Morton regret at that moment the incautious haste with which 
he had ventured into their company. He was armed only with 
his sword, for he had left his pistols at the how of his saddle ; 
and, as the Whigs were all provided with firearms, there was 
little or no chance of escaping Irom them by resistance. 

The interposition, however, of Machriar protected him for the 
moment. ‘ Tarry yet a while, brethren ; let ns not use the sword 
rashly, lest the load of innocent blood lie heavy on us. Come,’ 
he said, addressing himself to Morton; ‘we wiU reckon with 
thee ere we avenge the cause thou hast betraj^ed. Hast thou • 
not,’ he continued, ‘made thy face as hard as flint against the 
truth in all the assemhlies of the host ? ’ 
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‘ He has — he has/ murmured the deep voices of the assistants. 

‘He hath ever urged peace with the Malignants/ said one. 

‘And pleaded for the dark and dismal guilt of the Indul- 
gence/ said another. . 

‘ And would have surrendered the host into the hands of 
Monmouth/ echoed a third; ‘and was the first to. desert the 
honest and manly Burley, while he yet resisted at the pass. 
I saw him on the moor, with his horse, bloody, with spurring, 
long ere the firing had ceased at the bridge.’ 

‘Gentlemen,’ said Morton, ‘if you mean to bear me down 
by clamour, and take my life without hearing me, it is perhaps 
a thing in your power; but you will sin before, God and man 
by the commission of such a murder.’ 

‘I say, hear the youth,’ said Macbriar; ‘for Heaven Imows 
our bowels have] yearned for him, that he might . be brought to 
see the truth, and exert his gifts in its defence. But he is 
blinded by his carnal knowledge, and has spurned the light 
when it blazed before him.’ 

Silence being obtained, Morton proceeded to assert the good 
faith which he had displayed in the treaty with .Monmouth, 
and the active part he had borne in the ■ subsequent action. 

‘I may not, gentlemen,’ he said, ‘ be fully able to , go the 
lengths you desire, in assigning to those of my own religion 
the means of tyrannising over others ; but none' shall go farther 
in asserting our own lawful freedom. And I must needs aver 
that, had others been of my mind in council, or disposed to 
stand by my side in battle, we should this evening, instead of 
being a defeated and discordant remnant, have sheathed our 
weajions in an useful and honourable peace, or brandished them 
triumphantly after a decisive victory.’ 

‘He hath spoken the word,’ said one of the assembly ; ‘he 
hath avowed his carnal self-seeking and Erastianism : let him 
die the death ! ’ 


w yet again,’ said Macbriar, ‘for Twill try him further. 

as it not by thy means that the Malignant Evandale tivice 
escaped from death and captivity? Was it not through thee 
Bellenden and his garrison of cut-throats were saved 

irom the edge of the .sword?’ 

^*^oud to say that you have spoken the truth in both 

instances, replied Morton. 

it Macbriar, ‘again hath his mouth spoken 

woinm ^or the sake of a Midianitish 

» the .spavoi of Prelacy, a toy with which the archr 
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enemy’s trap is baited ? Didst thou not do aU this for the sake 
of Edith Bellenden 1 ’ 

‘You are incapable/ answered Morton, boldly, ‘of appreciat: 
ing m3’' feelings to'wards that 3mung lady^ ; but aU that I have 
done I would have done had she never existed.’ 

‘Thou art a hardy rebel -fco the truth,’ said another dark- 
broAved man; ‘and didst thou not so act that, b}’ conveying 
awa}’’ the aged woman, Margaret Bellenden, and her grand- 
daughter, thou mightest thAvart the Anse and godly project of 
Johu Balfour of Burley for bringing forth to battle Basil Olifant, 
Avho had agreed to take the field if he AA’ere ensured possession 
of these women’s Avorldly endoAvments 1 ’ 

‘ I never heard of such a scheme,’ said Morton, ‘ and there- 
fore I could not thwart it. But does 3’'Our religion permit you 
to take such uncreditable and immoral modes of recruiting 1 ’ 

‘ Peace,’ said Macbriar, somewhat disconcerted ; ‘ it is not 
for thee "to instruct tender professors, or to construe Covenant 
obligations. For the rest, 5 ’ou have acknowledged enough of 
sin and sorroAvful defection to draw doAvn defeat on a host, 
were it as numerous as the sands on the sea-shore. And it is 
our judgment that we are not free to let you pass from us safe 
and in life, since Providence hath given you into our hands at 
the moment that we prayed with godly Joshua, saying, “ What 
shall we say Avhen Israel tumeth their backs before their ene- 
mies *? ” Then earnest thou, delivered to us as it were by lot, 
that thou mightest sustain the punishment of one that hath 
Avrought folty in Israel. Therefore, mark my words. This is 
the Sabbath, and our hand shall not be on thee to spill thy 
blood upon this day ; but Avhen the twelfth hour shall strike, it 
is a token that thy time on earth hath run ! Wherefore im- 
prove thy span, for it flitteth fast away. Seize on the prisoner, 
brethren, and take his AA’eapon.’ 

The command was so unexpectedly given, and so suddenly 
executed by those of the party who had gradually closed 
behind and around Morton, that he was overpowered, disarmed, 
and a horse-girth passed round his arms before he could offer 
any effectual resistance. When this was accomplished, a dead 
and stem silence took place. The fanatics ranged themselves 
around a large oaken table, placing Morton amongst them 
bound and helpless, in such a manner as to be opposite to the 
clock which was to strike his knell. ’ Food wUs placed before 
■ them, of Avhieh they offered their intended victim a share ; but, 
it AviU readily be beheved, he had little appetite. When this 
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was removed, the party resumed tlieir devotions. Macbnar, 
whose fierce zeal did not perhaps exclude some feelings of doubt 
and compunction, began to ex})Ostulate in prayer, as if to wring 
from the Deity a signal that the bloody sacrifice they proposed 
was an acceptable service. The eyes_ and ears of his hearens 
were anxiously strained, as if to gain some sight or sound 
which might be converted or vTCstcd into a t3'j)e of aiiproba- 
tion, and ever and anon dark looks were turned on the dial-plate 
of the timepiece, to watch its progress towards the moment of 
execution. 

Morton’s eye frequently took the same course, with^ the ^d 
reflection that there appeared no possibility of his life being 
expanded beyond the narrow segment which the index had yet 
to travel on the circle until it arrived at the fatal hour. Faith 
in his religion, with a constant unjdelding jinnciple^ of honour, 
and the sense of conscious innocence, enabled him to pass 
through this dreadful interval with less agitation than he him- 
self could have expected had the situation been propliesied to 
him. Yet there was a want of that eager and animating sense 
of right which supported him in similar circumstances, when in 
the power of Claverhouse. Then he was conscious that amid 
the spectators were many who were lamenting his condition, 
and some who applauded his conduct. But now, among these 
pale-eyed and ferocious zealots, whose hardened brows were 
soon to be bent, not merely with indifference but with triumph, 
upon his execution, — ^vithout a friend to speak a Idndlj^ word, 
or give a look either of sympathy or encouragement, — awaiting 
till the sword destined to slay him crept out of the scabbard 
gradually, and as it were by straw-breadths, and condemned to 
drink the bitterness of death drop by drop — it is no wonder 
that his feelings were less composed than they had been on any 
former occasion of danger. His destined executioners, as 'he 
gazed around^ them, seemed to alter their forms and features, 
like spectres in a feverish dream ; their figures became larger, 
and their faces more disturbed ; and, as an excited imagination 
predominated over the realities which his eyes received, he 
could have thought himself surrounded rather by a band of 
demons than of human beings ; the walls seemed to drop with 
blood, and the light tick of the clock thrilled on his ear with 
^ f distinctness as if each sound were the prick 
01 a bodkin infiicted on the naked nerve of the organ. 

■i-Vio pain that he felt his mind wavering while on. 

nnk beWeen this and the future world. He made a 
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strong effort to compose himself to devotional exercises, and, 
unequal, during that fearful strife of nature, to arrange his 
own thoughts into suitable expressions, he had, instinctively, 
recourse to the petition for deliverance and for composure of 
spirit which is to he found in the Book of Common Prayer of 
the Church of England. Machriar, whose family were of that 
persuasion, instantl}’- recognised the words, which the unfor- 
tunate prisoner pronounced half aloud. 

‘ There lacked hut this,’ he said, his pale cheek kindl ing 
with resentment, ‘to root out my carnal reluctance to see his 
blood spilt. He is a Prelatist, who has sought the camp under 
the disguise of an Erastian, and all, and more than all, that 
has been said of him' must needs be verity. His blood be on 
his head, the deceiver ! let him go down to Tophet ivith the 
iU-mumbled mass which he calls a prayer-book in his right 
hand.’ . 

‘ I take up my song against him ! ’ exclaimed the maniac. 

‘ As the sun went back on the dial ten degrees for intimating 
the recovery of hoi}’’ Hezekiah, so shall it now go forw’ard, that 
the "wicked may he taken away from among the people, and the 
Covenant established in its purity.’ 

He sprang to a chair with an attitude of frenzy, in order to 
anticipate the fatal moment by putting the index forward ; and 
several of the party began to make ready their slaughter- 
weapons for immediate execution, when Mucklewrath’s hand 
was arrested by one of his companions. 

‘ Hist ! ’ he said ; ‘ I hear a distant noise.’ 

‘ It is the rushing of the brook over the pebbles,’ said one. 

‘It is the sough of the wind among the bracken,’ said 
another. 

‘It is the galloping of horse,’ said Morton to himself, his 
sense of hearing rendered acute by the dreadftil situation in 
which he stood. ‘ God grant they may come as my dehverers ! ’ 

The noise approached rapidly, and became more and more 
distinct. 

‘It is horse,’ cried Machriar. ‘Look out and descry who 
they are.’ 

‘ The enemy are upon us ! ’ cried one who had opened the 
window in obedience to his order. 

A thick trampling and loud voices were heard immediately 
round the house. Some rose to resist, and some to escape ; the 
doors and ’windows were forced at once, and the red coats of the 
troopers appeared in the apartment. 

VOL. VI — 20 
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‘ Have at the bloody rebels ! Remember Cornet Grabame 1 ’ 
■was shouted on every side. 

The lights were struck do'wn, but the dubious glare of the 
fixe enabled them to continue the fray. Several pistol-shots 
were fired the Whig who stood next to Morton received a shot 
as be was rising, stumbled against the prisoner, whom be bore 
do'wn -with bis weight, and lay stretched , abote liim a dying 
man._ This accident probably saved Morton from the damage 
be might otherwise have received in so close a struggle, where 
firearms were discharged and sword-blows given for upwards 
of five minutes. 

‘ Is the prisoner safe ? ’ exclaimed the well-known voice of 
Claverhouse j Took about for him, and despatch the Whig dog 
who is groaning there.’ 

Both orders were executed. The groans of the ■\vounded 
man were silenced by a thrust -with a rapier, and Morton, dis- 
encumbered of his weight, was speedily raised- and in the arms 
of the faithful Cuddie, who blubbered for joy when he found 
that the blood ■with which his master was covered had not 
flowed from his o^wn veins. A whisper in Morton’s ear, while 
his trusty follower relieved him fi:om his bonds, explained the 
secret of -the very timely appearance of the soldiers.^ 

‘r fell into Claverhouse’s party when I was seeking for some 
o’ pur ain folk to help ye out o’ the hands of the Whigs, sae 
being^ atween the deil and the deep sea, I e’en thought it best 
to bring him on ■wi’ me, for he ’ll be wearied 'wi’ felling folic the 
night, and the morn ’s a new day, and Lord Evandale awes ye 
a day in har’st ; and Monmouth gies Quarter, the dragoons tell 
me, for the asking. Sae' baud up your heart, an’ I’se warrant 
we ’U. do a’ weel enough yet.’ 

^ See Morton’s Captore and Release. Note 31. 
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Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife ! 

To all the sensual world proclaim, 

One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 

Anonymous. 

W HEN tlie desperate affray had ceased, Claverhouse 
commanded his soldiers to remove the dead bodies, 
to refresh themselves and their horses, aiid prepare 
for passing the night at the farm-house, and for marching early 
in the ensuing morning. He then turned his attention to 
Morton, and there was politeness, and even kindness, in the 
manner in which he addressed him, 

‘You would have saved j’-ourself risk from both sides, Mr. 
Morton, if you had honoured my coimsel yesterday morning 
tvith some attention j hut I respect your motives. You are & 
prisoner-of-war at the disposal of the king and cmmcil, but 
you shall be treated with no incivility ; and I will he satisfied 
■with your parole that you -will not attempt an escape.’ 

When Morton had passed his word to that effect, Claver- 
house bowed civilly, and, turning away from him, called for 
his sergeant-major. 

‘ How many prisoners, Halliday, and how many killed 1 ’ 
‘Three killed in the house, sir, two cut down in the court, 
and one in the garden — six in all ; four prisoners.’ 

‘j^^ed or unarmed'?’ said Claverhouse. 

‘Three of them armed to the teeth,’ answered Halliday; 
‘one without arms, he seems to he a preacher.’ 

‘Ay, the trumpeter to the long-ear’d rout, I suppose,’ relied 
Claverhouse, glancing slightly round upon his -vdctims, ‘ I ■will 
talk "with him to-morrow. Take the other three do'wn to the 
yard, draw out two files, and fire upon them ; and, d’ ye hear, 
make a memorandum in the orderly hook of three rebels taken 
in arms and shot, -with the date and name of the place — Drum- 
shinnel, I think, they call it. Look after the preacher till to- 
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morrow ; ^ as he was not armed, he must undergo a short 
examination ; or better, perhaps, take him .before the privy 
council ; I think tliey should relieve me of a share of this 
disgusting drudgery. Let Mr. Morton be civilly used, and see 
that the men look well after their horses ; and let my groom 
wash Wildblood’s shoulder vith some vinegar, the saddle has 
touched him a little.’ 

All these various orders — for life and death, the securing 
of his prisoners, and the washing his charger’s shoulder — were 
given in the same unmoved and equable voice, of which no 
accent or tone intimated that the speaker considered one 
as of more importance than another. 

The Cameronians, so lately about to be the billing agents of 
a bloody execution,^ were now themselves to undergo it. They 
seemed prepared alike for either extremit}', nor did any of them 
show the least sign of fear, when ordered to leave the room 
for the purpose^ of meeting instant death. Their severe 
enthusiasm^ sustained them in that dreadful moment, and they 
departed with a firm look and in silence, excepting that one of 
them, as he left the apartment, looked Claverhouse full in the 
race, and pronounced, with a stem and steady voice — ‘ Mischief 
shall haimt the violent man ! ’ to which Grahame only answered 
by a smile of contemiit. 

1 sooner left the room than Claverhouse applied 

himseii to some food, which one or two of his party had hastily 
•provided, and invited Morton to follow his example, observing, 
it nad bsen a busy day for them both. Morton declined eating ; 
or tfie sudden change of circumstances — the transition from 
he verge of the grave to a prospect of life -r- had occasioned a 
izzy revulsion in his whole system. But the same confused 
Hs wish^t^ d^ ai^ompanied by a burning thirst, and he expressed 

pLdge you, with aU my heart,’ said Claverhouse; 
fhora IS a black-jack full of ale, and good it must be; if 
it riTif ^ country, for the Whigs never miss to find 

hom nf SCTvice to you, Mn Morton,’ he said, ^ng one 
■ Mort/in himself and handing another to his prisoner,' 
when fhp head, and -was just about to. drink 

by a dppn carabines beneath the window, followed 

fmht at^rSr repeated tvuce or thrice, and more 

''to l^d announced the fate of the three men 

untasted cup ^ Morton shuddered and set down the 
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‘ You are but young in these matters, Mr. Morton,’ said • 
Claverhouse, after he had very composedly finished his draught; 
‘and I do not think the worse of you as a young soldier for 
appearing to feel, them acutely. But habit, duty, and necessity 
reconcile men to everything.’ 

‘ I trust,’ said Morton, ‘ they will never reconcile me to such 
scenes as these.’ 

‘ You would hardly believe,’ said Claverhouse in reply, ‘that, 
in the beginning of my military career, I had as much aversion 
to seeing blood spilt as ever man felt ; it seemed to me to be 
wrung from my own heart ; and yet, if you trust one of those 
Whig fellows, he will teU you I drink a warm cup of it every 
morning before I brealcfast.^ But in truth, Mr. Morton, why 
should we care so much for deat^ Hght upon us or around us 
whenever it may ? Men die daily : not a bell tolls the hour 
but it is the death-note of some one or other ; and why hesi- 
tate to shorten the span of others, or take over-anxious care to 
prolong our own '2 it is all a lottery : when the hour of mid- 
night came, you werefto die; it has struck, you are alive and 
safe, and the lot has" fallen on those fellows who were to mur- 
der you. It is not the expiring pang that is worth thinking 
of in an event that must happen one day, and may befall us 
on any given moment ; it is the memory which the soldier 
leaves behind him, like the long train of light that follows the 
sunken sun, that is all which is Avorth caring for, which dis- 
tiuguishes the death of the brave or the ignoble. When I 
think of death, Mr. Morton, as a thing worth thinking of, it is 
in the hope of pressing one day some weU-fought and hard-won 
field of battle, and dying Avith the shout of victory in my ear ; 
that would be worth 'dying for, and more, it Avould be worth 

having lived for ! ’ , ^ ^ ^ ' 

At the moment when Craname delivered these sentiments, 
his eye glancing Avith the martial enthusiasm which formed 
such a prominent feature in his character, a gory figure, which 
seemed to rise out of the floor of the apartment, stood upright 
before him, and presented the wild person and hideous features 
of the maniac so often mentioned. His face, where it was not 
covered Avith blood-streaks, Avas ghastly pale, for the hand of 
death was on him._ He^ bent upon Claverhouse eyes in which 
the grey light of insanity still tAvinkled, though just about to 

1 The Author is. uncertain whether this was ever said of Claverhouse. 
But it was currently, reported of Sir Robert Grierson of Lagg, another of the 
pers6CulbrS| that a cup oi wine placed in his hand turned to clotted hlood- 
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flit for ever, and exclaimed, with bis usual -wildness of ejacula- 
tion, ‘Wilt tbou trust in tby bow aijd in tby spear, in tby 
steed and in tby banner 'I And , sball not God visit' tbee for 
innocent bloods Wilt tbou glory in tby Avisdom, and in tby 
courage, and in tby might? And sball not tbe Lord judge 
tbee? Bebold tbe princes, for wbom tbou bast sold tby soul 
■fco tbe destroyer, sball be removed from tbeir place, and ban- 
ished to other lands, and tbeir names sball be a desolation, and 
an astonishment, and a hissing, and a curse. And tbou, who 
bast partaken of tbe wine-cup of fuiy, and bast been drunken 
and mad because thereof, tbe wish of thy heart sball be granted 
to tby loss, and tbe hope of thine own pride sliall destroj^. tbee. 
I summon thee, John Grabame, to appear before tbe tribunal 
of God, to answer for this innocent blood, and tbe seas besides 
which tbou bast shed.’ 

He drew bis right hand across bis bleeding face and held it 
up to heaven as be uttered these words, which he spoke very 
loud, and then added more faintly, ‘ How long, 0 Lord, holy and 
true, dost tbou not judge and avenge tbe blood of tby saints ! ’ 

As he uttered the last word be fell backwards without an 
attempt to save himself, and was a dead man ere bis bead 
touched tbe floor. 

Morton was much shocked at this extraordinary scene, and 
tbe prophecy of tbe dying man, which tallied so strangely with 
the wish which Claverbouse bad just expressed ; and be often 
thought of it afterwards when that -wish seemed to .be accom- 
plished. Two of the dragoons who were in tbe apartment, 
hardened as they were, and accustomed to such scenes, showed 
great consternation at the sudden apparition, the event, and 
A ^ which preceded it. Claverbouse alone was unmoved. 
At the first instant of Mucklewratb’s appearance he bad put 
nis band to bis pistol, but, on seeing tbe situation of the 
wounded -wretch, be immediately -withdrew it, and listened -with 
^^^posure to bis dying exclamation. 

When be dropped, Claverbouse asked in an unconcerned 
came the fello-w here ? Speak, you star- 
vmi -L^ 3,dded, addressing the nearest dragoon, ‘unless 
think you such a poltroon as to fear a dying 


Yoicp ‘ ^iid replied with a faltering 

tbev Mlow had escaped tbeir notice when 

where a clm-k other bodies, as be chanced to have fallen 
vuere a cloak or two bad been flung aside and covered him.’ . 
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'Take him away now, then, you gaping idiot, and see that 
he does not bite you, to put an old proverb to shame. This is 
a new incident, Mr. Morton, that dead men should rise and 
push us from our stools. I must see that my blackguards 
grind their swords sharper ; they used not to do their work so 
slovenly. But we have had a busy day ; they are tired, and 
their blades blunted with their bloody w'ork; and I suppose 
you, i\Ir. j\Iorton, as well as I, are well disposed for a few hours’ 
repose.’ 

So saying, he yawned, and taking a candle wMch a soldier 
had placed read}^ saluted Morton courteously, and walked to 
the apartment which had been prepared for him. 

Morten was also accommodated for the evening with a 
separate room. Being left alone, his first occupation was the 
returning thanks to Heaven for redeeming him from danger, 
even through the instrumentality of those who seemed his 
most dangerous enemies ; he also prayed sincerely for the 
Divine assistance in guiding his course through times which 
held out so many dangers and so many errors. And having 
thus poured out his spirit in prayer before the Great Being who 
gave it, he betook Himself to the repose which he so much 
required. 



CHAPTER XXXV 


The charge is prepared, the lawyers are met. 

The judges all ranged — a terrible show ! 

Beggar's Opera. 


S O deep was the slumber which succeeded the agitation and 
embarrassment of the preceding day, that Morton hardly 
knew where he was when it was broken by the tramp 
of horses, the hoarse voice of men, and the wild sound of the 
trumpets blowing the reveille. . The sergeant-major immediately 
afterwards came to summon him, which he did in a very re- 
spectful manner, saying the General ^for Claverhouse now held 
that rank) hoped for the pleasure of his company upon the road. 
In some situations an intimation is a command, and. Morton 
considered that the present occasion was one of these. He 
waited upon Claverhouse as speedily as he could, found his own 
horse saddled for his use, and Cuddie in attendance. Both 
were deprived of their firearms, though they seemed, otherwise, 
rather to make part of the troop than of the prisoners; and 
Morton was permitted to retain his sword, the wearing which 
was, in those days, the distinguishing mark of a gentleman. 
Claverhouse seemed also to take pleasure in riding beside him, 
in conversing with him, and in confounding his ideas when he 
attempted to appreciate his real character. The gentleness 
and urbanity of that ofiicer’s general manners, the high and 
chivalrous sentiments of military devotion which he occa- 
sionally expressed, his deep and accurate insight into the 
human bosom, demanded at once the approbation and the 
vender of those _who conversed with him; while, on the other 
hand, his cold indifference to military violence and cruelty 
seemed altogether inconsistent with the social, and even 
a mirable, qualities which he displayed. Morton could not 
conteasting him with Balfour of Burley ; and so 
impress him, that he dropped a hint of it 
y rode together at some distance fi-om the troop. 
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‘ You are riglit,’ said Claverhouse, with a smile — ‘ you are 
very right, we are both fanatics ; hut there is some distinction 
between the fanaticism of honour and that of dark and suUen 
superstition.’ _ • 

‘Yet you both shed blood ^vithout mercy or remorse,’ said 
Morton, who could not suppress his feelings. 

‘Surely,’ said Claverhouse, with the same composure ; ‘hut 
of what land? There is a difference, I trust, between the 
blood of learned and reverend prelates and scholars, of gallant 
soldiers and noble gentlemen, and tbe red puddle that stagnates 
in the veins of psalm-singing mechanics, crack-brained dema- 
gogues, and suUem boors ; some distinction, in short, between 
spilling a flask of generous wine and dashing down a can full 
of base muddy ale ? ’ 

‘Your distinction is too nice for my comprehension,’ replied 
Morton. ‘ God gives every spark of life, that of the peasant 
as well as of the prince; and those who destroy His work 
recklessly or causelessly must answer in either case. What 
right, for example, have I to General Grahame’s protection 
now more than when I first met him ? ’ 

‘ And narrowly escaped the consequences, you would say ? ’ 
answered Claverhouse. ‘ Why, I will answer you frankly. Then 
r thought I had to do with the son of an old Roundheaded 
rebel, and the nephew of a sordid Presbyterian laird ;• now I 
know your points better, and there is that about you which I 
respect in an enemy as much as I like in a friend. ^ I have 
learned a good deal concerning you since our first meeting, and 
I trust that you have found that my construction of the in- 
formation has not been unfavourable to you. 

‘ But yet,’ said Morton 

‘But yet,’ interrupted Grahame, taking up the word, ‘yoii 
would say you were the same when I first met you that you 
are now 1 True ; but then, how could I know that ? though, 
by the by, even my reluctance to suspend your execution may 
show you how high your abilities stood in my estimation.’ 

‘Do you expect. General,’ said Morton, ‘that I ought to be 
particularly grateful for such a mark of your esteem 1 

‘ Poh ! poh ! you are critical,’ returned Claverhouse. ‘ I tell 
you I thought you a different sort of person. Did you ever 
read Froissart ? ’ 

‘ No,’ was Morton’s answer. 

‘I have half a mind,’ said Claverhouse, ‘to contrive you 
should have six months’ imprisonment in order to procure you 
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that pleasure. His chapters inspire me ‘with more enthusiasm 
than even poetry itself. And the noble canon, with what 
true chivalrous feeling he confines his beautiful expressions of 
sorrow to the death of the gallant and high-bred knight, of whom 
it was a pity to see the fall, such was his loyal^ to his king, 
pure faith to his religion, hardihood towards his enemy, and 
fidelity to his lady-love 1 Ah, benedicite ! how he wiU mourn 
over the fall of such a pearl of knighthood, he it on the side 
he happens to favour or on the other ! But, truly, for sweep- 
ing firom the face of the earth some few hundreds of viUain 
churls, who are horn hut to plough it, the high-hom and 
inquisitive historian has marvellous little sympathy ; as little, 
or less, perhaps, than John Grahame of Claverhouse.’ 

‘There is one ploughman in your possession. General, for 
whom,’ said Morton, ‘in despite of the contempt in which you 
hold a profession which some philosophers have considered 
as useful as that of a soldier, I would humbly request your 
favour.’ 

‘You mean,’ said Claverhouse, looking at a memorandum- 
hook, ‘ one Hatherick — Hedderick — or — - or — Headrigg. Ay, 
Cuthbert, or Cuddie Headrigg — here I have him. 0, never fear 
him, if he will he hut tractable. The ladies of TOlietudlem 
made interest with me on his account some time ago. He is 
to marry their waiting-maid, I think. He will he allowed to 
slip off easy, unless his obstinacy spoils his good fortune.’ 

‘He has no ambition to be a martyr, I believe,’ said Mo^n. 

‘ ’T is the better for him,’ said Claverhouse. ‘ But, besides, 
although the fellow had more to answer for, I should stand Ms 
friend for the sake of the blundering gallantry which threw him 
into the midst of our ranks last night, when seeking assistance 
for you. I never desert any man who trusts me mth such 
implicit .confidence. But, to deal sincerely with you, he has 
been long in our eye. Here, Halliday ; bring me up the black 
hook.’ 


^e sergeant, having committed to his commander this 

disaffected, which was arranged in 
alpnaDeti^l order, Claverhouse, turning over the leaves as he 
rode on, began to read names as they occurred. 

f ^ minister, aged 50, indulged, close, sly, 

fthi? fort'i-pooli! pooh! He-He-I havl him here- 
Vpptic — a preacher — a zealous Cameronian — 

f Campsie Hills — tush ! 0, here 

gg Cuthbert ; his mother a hitter Puritan — himself 


is 
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a simple fellow, like to be fonvard in action, but of no genius 
for plots, more for tbe hand than the head, and might be dra^vn 

to the right side, but for his attachment to ' Here Claver- 

house looked at Morton, and then shut the book and changed 
his tone. ‘Faithful and true are words never thcro'wm away 
upon me, i\Ir. IMorton. You may depend on the young man's 
safety.’ 

‘ Does it not revolt a mind like yours,’ said Morton, ‘to follow 
a vsystem which is to be supported by such minute inquiries 
after obscure individuals V 

‘ You do not suppose tve take the trouble 1 ’ said the General, 
haughtily. ‘ The curates, for their o^vn sakes, ^viUingly collect 
all these materials for their own regulation in each parish ; they 
know best the black sheep of the flock. I have had your picture 
for three years.’ 

‘ Indeed ! ’ replied Morton. ‘ Will you favour me by impart- 
ing it 1 ’ 

‘ Willingly,’ said Claverhouse ; ‘ it can signify little, for you 
cannot avenge yourself on the curate, as you wiU probably leave 
Scotland for some time.’ 

This was spoken in an indifferent tone. Morton felt an in- 
voluntar}’’ shudder at hearing words Avhich implied a banish- 
ment from his native land ; but ere he answered, Claverhouse 
proceeded to read, ‘ Henry Morton, son of Silas Morton, colonel 
of horse for the Scottish Parliament, nephew and apparent heir 
of Morton of Milnwood ; imperfectly educafyd, but with spirit 
beyond his years; excellent at all exercises; indifferent to 
forms of religion, but seems to incline to the Presbyterian ;, has 
high-flown and dangerous notions about liberty of thought and 
speech, and hovers between a latitudinarian and an enthusiast. 
Much admired and followed^ by the youth of his own age; 
modest, quiet, and unassuming in manner, but in his heart 

peculiarly bold and intractable. He is Here follow three 

red crosses, Mr. Morton, which signify triply dangerous. : You 
see how important a person you are. But what does this fellow 
want V 

A horseman rode up as he spoke, and gave a letter. Claver- 
house glanced it over, laughed scornfully, bade him tell his 
master to send his prisoners to Edinburgh, for there was no 
answer ; and, as the man turned back, said contemptuously to 
Morton — ‘ Here is an ally of yours deserted from you, or rather, 

I should say, an ally of your good friend Burley. Hear how he 
sets forth : “ Dear Sir ” — I wonder when we were such inti- 
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mates — “may it please your Excellency to accept m'y liumble 
congratulations on the victory ” — hum — hum — “ blessed his’ 
Majesty’s army. I pray you to understand I have my people 
under arms to take and intercept all fugitives, and have already 
several prisoners,” and so forth. Subscribed Basil Olifant. 
You know the fellow by name, I suppose?’ 

‘A relative of Lady Margaret Bellenden,’ replied' Morton, 
‘is he not? ’ 

‘ Ay,’ replied Grahame, ‘ and heir-male of her father’s family, 
though a distant one, and moreover a suitor to the fair Edith, 
though discarded as an unworthy oney but, above all, a devoted 
admirer of the estate of Tillietudlem and all thereunto be- 
longing.’ _ 

‘ He takes an ill mode of recommending himself,’ said Morton, 
suppressing his feelings, ‘ to the family at Tillietudlem by cor- 
responding with our unhappy party.’ 

‘ 0, this precious Basil mil turn cat in pan with any man ! ’ 
replied Claverhouse. ‘ He was displeased with the government 
because they would not overturn in his favour a settlement of 
the late Earl of Torwood, by which his lordship gave his own 
estate to his own daughter; he was displeased with Lady 
Margaret because she avowed no desire for his alliance, and 
with the pretty Edith because she did not like his tall ungainly 
person. ^ So he held a close correspondence Svith Burley, and 
raised his followers with the purpose of helping him, providing 
always he needed no help, that is, if you had beat us yesterday. 
And now the rascah pretends he was all the while proposing the 
king’s service, and, for aught 1 Imow, the council mh . receive 
his pretext for current coin, for he Imows how to make friends 
among them; and a dozen scores of poor vagabond fanatics 
will be shot or hanged, while this cunning scoundrel lies hid 
under the double cloak of loyalty, well-lined with the fox- fur 
of hypocrisy.’ ‘ ‘ ‘ , , : ; ■ 

^With conversation i on this and other matters they- beguiled 
the way, Claverhouse all the while speaking Avith great frank- 
ness to Morton, and treating him rather as a friend and com- 
pamon than, as a prisoner; so that, however uncertain of his 
ate, the hours he passed in the company of this remarkable 
man were so much, lightened by the varied play of his imagi- 
depth of his knowledge of human nature, that, 
hecomiug a prisoner of war, which 
once from the cares of his doubtful and 
g s station among the insurgents, and from the conse- 
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quences of their suspicious resentment,' his hours flo-vyed oh less 
anxiously than at any time since his having commenced actor 
in public life. He -was now, with respect to his fortune, like a 
rider who has flung his reins on the horse’s neck, and, while he 
abandoned himself to circumstances, was at least relieved from 
the task of attempting to direct them. In this mood he 
journeyed on, the number of his companions being continually 
augmented by detached parties of horse who came in from' 
every quarter of the comitry, bringing yvith them, for the miost 
part, the unfortunate persons who had fallen into their power. 

At length they approached Edinburgh. 

‘Our council,’ said Claverhouse, ‘being resolved, I suppose, 
to testify by their present exultation the extent of their former 
terror, have decreed a land of triumphal eiitrj'- to us victors 
and our captives ; but, as I do not quite approve the taste of it, 

I am vdlling to avoid my own part in the show, and at the 
same time to save you from yours.’ . 

So saying, he gave up the command of the forces to . Allan 
(now a lieutenant-colonel), and, turning his horse into a bye-' 
lane, rode into the city privately, accompanied by_ Morton aind 
two or three servants. When Claverhouse arrived at the 
quarters which he usually occupied in the Canongate, he 
assigned to his prisoner a small .apartment, with an intimation 
that his, parole confined him to it for the present. ; 

After about a quarter of an hour spent in solitary musing 
on the strange vicissitudes of his late life, the attention of 
Morton was summoned to the window by a great noise' in the ■ 
street beneath. Trumpets, drums, afld kettledrums contended 
in noise with the shouts of a numerous rabble, and apprised 
him that the royal cavalry were passing in the triumphal 
attitude which Claverhouse had mentioned. The magistrates 
of the city, attended by their guard of halberds, had met the 
victors with their welcome at the gate of the city, and now 
preceded them as a part of the procession. The next object' 
was two heads borne upon pikes; and before each bloody head 
were carried the hands of the dismembered sufferers, which were, 
by the brutal mockery of those who bore them,' often approached 
towards each other as if in the attitude of exhortation or prayer. . 
These bloody trophies belonged to two preachers who had fallen 
at Bothwell Bridge. After them came a cart led by the 
executioner’s assistant, in which were placed Macbriar and 
other two prisoners, who seemed of the same profession. They 
were bareheaded and strongly bound, yet. looked around them 
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Tvith an air rather of triumph than dismay, and appeared in no 
respect moved either by the fate of their companions, of which 
the_ bloody evidences were carried before them, or by dread of 
their o^m approaching execution, which these preliminaries so 
plainly indicated. 

Behind these prisoners, thus held up to public infamy and 
derision, came a body of horse, brandisliing their broadswords, 
and filling the wide street with acclamations, which were 
answered by the tumultuous outcries and shouts of the rabble, 
who, ^ in every considerable to'wn, are too happy in being 
permitted to huzza for anything whatever which calls them 
together. In the rear of these troopers came the main body of 
the prisoners, at the head of whom were some of their leaders, 
who were treated with every circumstance of inventive mockery 
and insult. Several were placed on horseback with their faces 
to the animal’s tail ; others were chained to long bars of iron, 
which they were obliged to support in their hands, like the 
galley-slaves in Spain when travelling to the port where they 
are to be put on shipboard. The heads of others who had fallen 
were borne in triumph before the survivors, some on pikes and 
halberds, some in sacks, bearing the names of the slaughtered 
persons labelled on the outside. Such were the objects who 
headed the ghastly procession, who seemed as effectually 
doomed to death as if they wore the sanhenitos of the con- 
demned heretics in an auto-da-fe} 

Behind them came on the nameless crowd to the number 


of several hundreds, some retaining under their misfortunes 
a sense of confidence in* the cause for which they suffered 
captivity, and were about to give a still more bloody testimony ; 
others seemed pale, dispirited, dejected, questioning in their 
own minds their prudence in espousing a cause which Provi- 
dence seemed to have disoAvned, and lookings about for some 
aveime through which they might escape from the consequences 
01 their rashness. Others there were who seemed incapable of 
lorming an opinion on the subject, or of entertaining either 
• ®®^hdence, or fear, but who, foaming with thirst and 
atigue, stumbled along like over-driven oxen, lost to everything 
present sense of wretchedness, and without having, 
ill A whether they were led to the shambles or to 

"^®se unfortunate men were guarded on each 
pavfllrJ" ®op®rs, and behind them came the main body of the 
— whos e military music resounded back from the high 
‘ See Prisoners' Procession. Note 32 . 
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houses on each side of the street, and mingled with their own 
songs of jubilee and triumph, and the -wild shoutsjof the rabble. 

Morton felt himself heart-sick while he gazed on the dismal 
spectacle, and recognised in the bloody heads, and still more 
miserable and agonised features of the living sufferers, faces 
which had been familiar to him during the brief insurrection. 
He sunk down in a chair in a bewildered and stupified state, 
from which he was awakened by the voice of Cuddie. 

‘Lord forgie us, sir ! ’ said the poor fellow, his teeth chatter- 
ing like a pair of nut-crackersi his hair erect like boar’s bristles, 
and his face as pale as that of a corpse — ‘ Lord forgie us, sir ! 
we maun instantly gang before the council! 0 Lord, what 
made them send for a puir body like me, sae mony braw lords 
and gentles ! And there ’s my mither come on. the lahg tramp 
frae Glasgow to see to gar me testify, as she ca’s it, that is to 
say, confess and be hanged ; but deil tak me if they mak sic a 
guse o’ Cuddie, if I can do better. But here ’s Claverhouse 
himsell — the Lord preserve and forgie us, I say anes mairl’ 
‘You must immediately attend the council, Mr. Morton,’ 
said Claverhouse, who entered while Cuddie spoke, ‘and your 
servant must go with you. You need be under no apprehension 
for the consequences to yourself personally. But I warn you 
that you will see something that will give you much pain, and 
from which I would willingfy have saved you, if I had possessed 
the power. My carriage waits us ; shall we go ? ’ 

It Avill be readily supposed that Morton did not venture to 
dispute this invitation, hoAvever unpleasant. He rose and accom- 
panied Claverhouse. 

‘ I must apprise you, ’ said the latter, as he led the way down- 
stairs, ‘ that you will get off cheap ; and so will your servant, 
provided he can keep his tongue quiet.’ 

Cuddie caught these last words to his exceeding joy. 

‘Beil a fear o’ me,’ said he, ‘an my mither disna pit her 

finger in the pie.’ . , , 1 1 tit i 

At that moment his shoulder was seized by old Mause, who 

had contrived to thrust herself forward into the lobby of the 

apartment. ^ . 

‘ 0, hinny, hinny I ’ said she to Cuddie, hanging upon his 
neck, ‘glad and proud, and sorry and humbled am I, a’ in ane 
and the same instant, to see my bairn ganging to testify for the 
trutli gloriously 'witli liis mouth, in council, us he did "with his 

weapon in the field I ’ , o. n- • • . < ^ -i i 

‘ lYliisht, whisht, mither I ’ cried Cuddie, impatiently. Odd, 
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ye daft wife, is this a time to speak o’ tliae things ? I tell 
ye I’ll testify naething either ae gate or another. I hae 
spoken to Mr. Poundtext, and I’ll tak the declaration, or 
whate’er they ca’ it, and we ’re a’ to win free off if we do that. 
He ’s gotten life for himsell and a’ his folic, and that ’s a minister 
for my siUer ; I like nane o’ your sermons that end iii a psalm 
at the Grassmarket.’ 

‘0, Cuddie, man, laith wad I be they suld hurt ye,’ said 
old Mause, divided grievously between the safety of her son’s 
soul and that of his body ; ‘ but mind, my boimj’- bairn, ye hae 
battled for the faith, and dinna let the dread o’ losing creature 
comforts withdraw ye frae the gude fight.’ 

‘ Hout tout, mither,’ replied Cuddie, ‘ I hae fought e’en ower 
muckle already, .and, to speak plain, I’m wearied o’ the fyade. 
I hae swaggered Avi’ a’ thae arms, and muskets, and jnstols, 
buff-coats, and bandoliers, lang eneugh, and I like the pleugh- 
paidle a hantle better. I ken naething suld gar a man fight 
— that’s to say, when he’s no.angiy — bye and out-taken the 
dread o’ being hanged or killed if he turns back.’ 

. ‘But, my dear Cuddie,’ continued the persevering Mause, 
‘ your iDridal garment ! Oh, hinny, dinna suUy the marriage 
garment.! ’ . . . 

‘ Awa, awa, mither,’ replied Cuddie ; ‘dinna ye see the folks 
waiting for, me ^ Never fear me ; I ken how to turn this far 
better than ye do ; for ye ’re bleezing awa about marriage, and 
the. job is how we are to win bye hanging.’ 

So saying, he extricated himself out, of his mother’s embraces, 
and requested the soldiers who took him in charge to conduct 
him to the place of examination without delay. He had been 
already preceded by Claverhouse and Morton. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 


M}'' native land, good night ! 

Lord Bveon. 

T he prh^ council of Scotland, in -wlioni' the practice since 
the union of the crornis vested great judicial powers, as 
' well as the general superintendence of the executive 
department, was met in the ancient dark Gothic room adjoining 
to the House of Parliament in Edinburgh, when General Grahame 
entered and took his place amongst the members at the council 
table. ■ , , , 

‘ You have brought us a leash of game to-day, General,^ 
said a iiobleman of high place amongst them. ‘ Here is a 
craven to confess, a cock of the game to stand at bay, and 
what shall I call the third. General ? ’ 

‘Without further metaphor, I will entreat your Grace to 
call him a person in whom I am specially interested,’ replied 
Claverhouse. 

• ‘ And a Whig into the bargain ? ’ said the nobleman, loUing 
out a tongue which was at all times too big for his mouth, 
and accommodating his coarse features to a sneer, to ' which 
they seemed to be kimiliar. ' ‘ 

‘ Yes, please your Grace, a Whig, as your Grace was in 1641,’ 
replied Claverhouse, with his usual appearance of imperturbable 
civility. * , , 

‘He has you -there, I think, my Lord Duke,’ said , one of 
the privy councillors. ■ \ 

‘Ay, ay,’ returned the Duke, laughing, ‘there s no.speabng 
to him since Drumclog; but come, bring in the prisoners; 
and do you, Mr. Clerk, read the record.’ , r, -i 

The clerk read forth a bond, in which General Grahame of 
Claverhouse and Lord Evandale entered themselves securities 
that Heniy Morton, younger of Mihiwood, should, go abroad 
and remain in foreign parts until his Majesty’s pleasure was 
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further Imown, in respect of the said Henry Morton’s accession 
to the late rebellion, and that under penalty of life and limb 
to the said Henry Morton, and of ten thousand merks to each 
of his securities. 

‘ Do you accept of the king’s mercy upon these_ terms, Mr. 
Morton ? ’ said the Duke of Lauderdale, who presided in the 
council. 

‘ I have no other choice, my lord,’ replied Morton. 

‘ Then subscribe your name in the record.’ 

Morton did so without reply, conscious that, in the circum- 
stances of his case, it was impossible for him to have escaped 
more easily. Macbriar, who was at the same instant brought 
to the foot of the council table, bound' upon a chair, for his 
weakness prevented him from standing, beheld Morton in the 
act of what he accounted apostasy. 

‘ He hath summed Ms defection by owning the carnal power 
of the tyrant ! ’ he exclaimed, with a deep groan. ‘ A fallen 
star ! a fallen star ! ’ 


‘Hold your peace, sir,’ said the Duke,, ‘and keep your ain 
breath to cool your ain porridge ; ye ’ll find them scalding hot, 
I promise you. Call in the other fellow, who has some common 
sense. One sheep will leap the ditch when another goes first.’ 

Cuddie was introduced unbound, but under , the guard of 
two halberdiers, and placed beside Macbriar at the foot of the 
table. The poor fellow cast a piteous look around Mm, in 
which were mingled awe for the great men in whose presence 
he stood, and compassion for his feUow-sufferers, with no small 
fear of the personal consequences wMch impended over himself. 
He made his clownish obeisances with a double portion of rever- 
ence,. and then awaited the opening of the awful' scene. 

‘Were you at the battle of Bothwell Brig L was the first 
question which was thundered in his ears. 

Cuddie meditated a denial, but had . sense enough, upon 
reflection, to discover that the truth would be too strong for 
Inm; so he replied, "with ^ true Caledonian indirectness of re- 
been^the ^ possible that I might hae 

wer^firr^’ directly, you knave — yes or no i You know you 
said Cuddie°^ me to contradict your Lotdship’s Grace’s honour,’ 
impatien% ^ ~ or no T said the Duke, 
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‘Dear stir/ again replied Caddie, ‘how can ane mind pre- 
ceesely where they hae been a’ the days o’ their life ? ’ 

‘Speak out^ you scoundrel,’ said General Dalzell,^ ‘or I ’ll 
dash your teeth out with mj’- dudgeon-haft ! Do you think we 
c»n stand here all day to be tiuaiing and dodging with you, 
like greyhounds after a hare?’ 

‘Aweel, then,’ said Cuddie, ‘since naething else will please 
ye, ■write do^^^l that I cannot deny but I was there.’ 

‘WeU, sir,’ said the Duke, ‘and do you think that the 
rising upon that occasion was rebellion or not ? ’ 

‘ I ’m no just free to gie my opinion, stir,’ said the cautious 
captive, ‘ on what might cost my neck ; but I doubt it mil be 
very little better.’ 

‘ Better than -what ? ’ 

‘ Just than rebellion, as your honour ca’s it,’ replied Cuddie. 

‘IrYell, sir, that ’s speaking to the purpose,’ replied his Grace. 

‘ And are you content to accept of the king’s pardon for your 
guilt as a rebel, and to keep the church, and pray for the 
king ? ’ 

‘ Blythel}^ stir,’ answered the unscrupulous Cuddie ; ‘ and 
drink his..healtli into the bargain when the ale ’s gude.’ 

*Egad,’i sai<i the Duke, ‘this is a hearty cock. What 
brought you into such a 'scrape, mine honest friend?’ 

‘Just ill example, stir,’ replied the prisoner, ‘and a daft auld 
jaud of a mither, wi’ reverence to your Grace’s honour.’ 

‘Why, God-a-mercy, my friend,’ replied the Duke, ‘take care 
of bad ad'vice another time; I think you are not likely to ^ 
commit treason, on your o'«ti score. Make out his free pardon, 
and bring forward the rogue in the chair.’ 

Macbriar was then moved forward to the post of ex- 
amination. 

‘Were you at the battle of Bothwell Bridge ?’ was, in like 
manner, demanded of hina. 

-.‘I was,’ answered the prisoner, in a bold and resolute tone. 

‘ Were you armed ? ’ , i r jj 

‘ I was not : I went in my calling as a preacher of God s 
Word, to encourage them that drew the sword in His cause. _ 

^ ' In other "words, to a^id and abet the rebels ? said the Duke, 

‘ Thou hast spoken it,’ replied the prisoner. 

‘Well, then,’ continued the interrogator, ‘let us know if you 
saw John Balfour of Burley among the party? I presume you 
know him ? ’ 

^ See Dalzell’s Brutality, Note 33. 
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‘I bless God that I do know Iiini/ replied Macbriar ; Gic is 
a zealous and a sincere Christian.’ 

‘ And wlien and wlicrc did you last .see this ])iouB ])ersonage ? ’ 
was the (]uery which iinincdiatcly followed. 

‘ I am here to answer for inj'self,’ said Macbriar, in the same 
dauntless manner, ‘and not to endanger others,’ 

‘We shall know,’ said Dalzcll, ‘how to make you find your 
tongue.’ _ ^ _ 

‘if you can make him fancy himself in a conventicle, 
answered Lauderdale, ‘he will iind it without you. Come, 
laddie, speak while the play is good ; you ’re too young to bear 
the burden will be laid on you else.’ 

‘ I defy you,’ retorted Macbriar. ‘ This has not been the 
first of my imprisonments or of ni}’’ siincnngs; and, j'oiiug as 
I may be, I have lived long enough to know liow to die when 
I am called upon,’ 

‘ Ay, but there are some things which must go before an 
easy death, if you continue obstinate,’ said Lauderdale, and 
rung a small silver bell which was placed before him on the 
table. 

A dark crimson curtain, which covered a sort of niche or 
Gothic recess in the wall, rose at the signal, and displayed the 
imblic executioner, a tall, grim, and hideous man, having an 
oaken table before him, on which lay thumb-screws, and an 
iron case, called the Scotti.sh boot, used in those tyrannical days 
to torture accused persons. Morton, Avho was unprepared for 
this ghastly apparition, started when the curtain arose ; but 
Maebriar’s nerves were more finu. He gazed upon the horrible 
apparatus with much composure ; and if a touch of nature 
called the hlood from his cheek for a second, resolution sent it 
back to his brow wdth greater energy. 

‘ Do you laiow who that man is 1 ’ said Lauderdale, in a low, 
stern voice, almost sinking into a whisper. 

.‘He is, ,I suppose,’ replied Macbriar, ‘the infamous execu- 
froner of your bloodthirsty commands upon the persons of 
Lod’s people. He and jmu are equalW beneath my regard ; 
and, I bless God, I no more fear what he can inflict than what 
you can command.. Flesh and blood may shrink under the 
sultenngs you can doom me to, and poor frail nature may shed 
tears, or send forth ^ cries ; but I trust my soul is anchored 
oil the rock of ages.’ 

Tlio duty,’ said the Duke to the executioner. 

eliow advanced, and asked, ■with a harsh and discordant 
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voice, upon vhicli of the iirisoners linilis he should first employ 
his r-ngiiio, 

M/C‘l hiin choose for himself,’ said the Duke; *I should like 
to ohlige him in anything that is reusonahle.’ 

^ ‘ Since yon leave it to mo,’ said the prisoner, stretching forth 
his right leg', ‘ take the best ; 1 nnlHngly bestow it iu tlie cause 
for which 1 suffer.’ ' 

Tim exeeul loner, with tlie help of his assistants, inclosed the 
leg and knee within the tight iron hoot- or wise, and then 
placing a wedge <if the same metal between the knee and the 
<’<lg^c of the machine, took a mallet in his hand, and stood 
w.'iiting n>r farther orders. A well-dressed man, by profession 
n sjirgof.m, ]dacod himself by the other side of the prisoner’s 
chair, harod the ]wisonor'.s arm, and applied his thumb to tlie 
pulse in order to regulate the torture according to the strength 
of the imiient. Vfhon these preparations were made, the 
president of the council repeated with the .same stern voice the 
ipiostion, ‘ When and where did yon last see John Balfour of 
Burley V 

The prisoner, instead of replying to him, turned his eyes to 
Heaven as if imploring Divine, strength, and muttered a few 
wonls, of wliicli the last were di.stinctly audible, ‘ Thou hast said 
'J’liy people shall bo willing in the dav of Thy power 1 ’ 

the Duke of Lauderdale glanced ids eye around the council 
as if to collect their sufirages, and, judging froin their mute 
-sign.s, gjivc on Ids own jiart a nod to the executioner, whose 
mallet instantly descended on the w’cdge, and, forcing it 
between the knee and the iron boot, occasioned the most 
exquisite jiain, as was evident from the flush which instantly 
took place on the brow and on the cheeks of the sufferer. The 
fellow tlien again rai.scd his weapon and stood prepared to give 
a .second blow. 

‘Will yon yet .say,’ repeated the Duke of Lauderdale, ‘where 
and wiien you last parted from Balfour of Burley ? ’ 

‘ You have my answer,’ sidd the sufferer resolutely, and the 
second blow fell. The third and fourth succeeded ; but at the 
fifth, when a larger wedge had been introduced, the prisoner 
set up a scream of agon 5 c 

Morton, whose blood boiled within him at witnessing such 
cnielt}’-, could bear no longer, and, although unarmed and 
himself in great danger, was springing forward, when Claver-. 


' This was the reply actually made by .Tames Mitchell when subjected to 
the. torture of the hoot foe an attempt to assassinate Archbishop Sharp. 
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house, who observed his emotion, Avithheld him by force, laying 
one hand on his arm and the other on his mouth, while he 
whispered, ‘ For God’s sake, think where you are ! ’ 

This movement, fortunately for him, was observed by no 
other of the councillors, whose attention was engaged Avith the 
dreadful scene before them. 

‘ He is gone,’ said the surgeon — ‘ he has fainted, my lords, 
and human nature can endure no more.’ 

‘ Release him,’ said the Duke ; and added, turning to Dakell, 

' He will make an old proverb good, for he ’ll scarce ride to-day, 
though he has had his boots on. I suppose we must finish with 
himr 

‘ Ay, despatch his sentence and have done with him ; we' 
have plenty of drudgery behind.’ 

Strong waters and essences were busily employed to recall 
the senses of the unfortunate cajitive ; and when his first faint 
gasps intimated a return of sensation, the Duke pronounced 
sentence of death upon him, as a traitor taken in the act of 
open rebellion, and adjudged him to he carried from the bar to 
the common place of execution, and there hanged by the neck ; 
his head and hands to he stricken off after death, and disposed 
of according to the pleasure of the council,^ and all and sundiy 
his movable goods and gear escheat and inbrought to his 
Majesty’s use. 

‘Doomster,’ he continued, ‘repeat the sentence to the 
prisoner.’ 

The office of doomster was in those days, and tiU a much 
later period, held by the executioner in commendam with his 
ordinary functions.® The duty consisted in reciting to. the 
u^appy criminal the sentence of the law as pronounced by 
TOe judge, which acquired an additional and horrid emphasis 
fi:om the recollection that the hateful personage by whom it 
"^as to he the agent of the cruelties he denounced. 
Machriar had scarce understood the purport of the words as 
first pr^ounced by the Lord President of the Council ; but he 
was sufficiently recovered to listen and to reply to the sentence 
wnen uttered hy^ the harsh and odious voice of the ruffian who 
was to execute it, and at the last awful words, ‘And this I 
pronounce for doom,’ he answered boldly, ‘My lords, I thank 
only favour I looked for, or would accept at your 
, namely, that you have sent the crushed and maimed 


= a Executed. Note 34. 

e on the suhjo'it of this office In the Beart of Midlothian, 
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carcass, whicli lias this day sustained your cruelty, to this 
hasty end. It were indeed little to me whether I perish on 
the gallows or in the prison-house; hut if death, following 
close on what I have this day suffered, had found me in my cell 
of darkness and bondage, man}'- might have lost the sight how 
a Christian man can sufer in the good cause. For the rest, 
I forgive you, my lords, for what you have appointed and I 
have sustained. And why should I not? Ye send me to a 
happy exchange, to the company of angels and the spirits of 
the just for that of frail dust and ashes. Ye send me from 
darkness into day, from mortality to immortality, and, in a 
word, from earth to heaven ! If the thanks, therefore,' and 
pardon of a dying man can do you good, take them at my 
hand, and may your last moments he as happy as mine ! ’ 

As he spoke thus, with a countenance radiant with joy and 
triumph, he was -withdrawn hy those who had brought him into 
the apartment, and executed -within half an hour, dying with 
the same enthusiastic firmness which his whole life had e-sdnced. 

The council broke up, and Morton found himself again in 
the carriage with General Grahame. 

‘Marveflous firmness and gallantry ! ’ said Morton, as he 
reflected upon Macbriar’s conduct ; ‘ what a pty it is that with 
such self-devotion and heroism should have been mingled the 
fiercer features of his sect ! ’ 

‘You mean,’ said Claverhouse, ‘his resolution to condemn 
you to death ? To that he would have reconciled himself by a 
single text; for example, “And Phinehas arose and executed 
judgment,” or something to the same purpose. But wot ye 
where you are now bound, Mr. Morton ? ^ 

‘ We are on the road to Leith, I observe,’ answered Morton. 

‘ Can I not be permitted to see my fiiends ere I leave my 
native land?’ 

‘ Your uncle,’ replied Grahame, nas been_ spoken to, and 
declines -visiting you. The good gentleman is terrified, and 
not "without some reason, that the crime of your treason may 
extend itself over his lands and tenements ; he sends you, how- 
ever, bis blessing, and a small sum of money. Lord Evan dale 
continues ex-bremely indisposed. M^ajor Bellenden is at Tillie- 
tudlem putting matters in order. The scoundrels have made 
great havoc there with Lady Margaret’s muniments of antiquity, • 
and have desecrated and destroyed what the good lady called 
the Throne of his most Sacred Majesty. Is there any one else 
whom you would wish to see ? 
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Morton sighed deeply as he answered, ‘No; it would avail 
nothing. But my preparations — small as they are, some must 
be necessary.’ 

‘They are all ready for you,’ said the General. ‘Lord 
Evandale has anticipated all you -wish. Here is a packet from 
him with letters of recommendation for the court of the Stadt- 
holder Prince of Orange, to which I have added one or two. I 
made my first campaigns under him, and first saw fire at the 
battle of Seneff.^ There are also bills of exchange for your 
immediate wants, and more AviU be sent when you require it.’ 

Morton heard all this and received the parcel with an 
astounded and confused look, so sudden was the execution of 
the sentence of banishment. 

‘ And my servant 1 ’ he said. 

‘ He shall he taken care of, and replaced, if it he practi- 
cable, in the service of Lady Margaret BeUenden ; I thuik he 
•wiU hardly neglect the parade of the feudal retainers, or go 
a-Whigging a second time. But here we are upon the quay, 
and the boat awaits you.’ 

It was even as Claverhouse said. A boat waited for Captain 
Morton, with the trunks and baggage belonging to his rank. 
Claverhouse shook him by the hand, and wished him good 
fortune, and a happy return to Scotland in quieter times. 

‘I shall never forget,’ he said, ‘the gallantry of your be- 
haviour to my friend Evandale, in circumstances when many 
men would have sought to rid him out of their way.f 

Another friendly pressure, and they parted. As. Morton 
descended the pier to get into the boat, a hand placed in his a 
letter folded up in very small space. He looked round. The 
person who gave it seemed much muffled up; he pressed his 
finger upon his lip, and then disappeared among the crowd. 
The incident awakened Morton’s curiosity ; and when he found 
himself on hoard of a vessel hound for Rotterdam, and saw 
aU his companions of the voyage busy making their own 
arrangements, he took an opportunity to open the billet thus 
mysteriously thrust upon him. It ran thus ; — ‘ Thy courage 
On the fatal day when Israel fled before his enemies hath in 
some measure atoned for thy unhappy owning of the Erastian 
interest. These are not days for Ephraim to strive with Israel, 
i know thy heart is with the daughter of the stranger. But 
um trom tha t foUy ; for in exile, and in flight, and even in 

tlon.ind“w\s mice caplain.”'"®® greatly dlstingulshea himself in this ac- 
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dentil itself, sliall niy hand be heavy against that bloody and 
I^ralignant house, and Providence liath given me the means of 
meting nnto them with their own measure of ruin and con- 
fiscation. The resistance of their stronghold was tlie main 
cause of our being scattered at Bothwell Bridge, and I have 
bound it upon my soul to vi.sit it upon them. Wherefore, 
think of her no more, but join with our brethren in banishment, 
who.se heurhs arc still towards thi.s miserable land to save and 
to relieve her. There is an honest remnant in Holland whose 
eye.s are lookiim out for deliverance. «T oin th3’'self unto them 
like the true son of the stout and worthy Silas Morton, and 
thou wilt have good accc\)tancc among them for Ins sake and 
for thine own working. Shouldst thou be found worthy again 
to labour in the vineyard, thou wilt at all tunes hear of m3Mn- 
comiug.s and outgoing.s, by inquiring after Quintm Maclmll of 
Irongra)', at the bou.se of that singular Chris^tian woman, Bessie 
IMacfure, near to the place called the Howff, where Hiel Blane 
entertaincth guests. So much from him who hopes to hear 
u^'^ain from thee in brotherhood, resisting ^ blood, and 
striving against sin. iMeanwhile, possess thyself in patience. 
Keep thy sword girded, and thy lamp burning as onefthat 
wakes in the night ; for He who shall judge the Mount of Esau, 
and .shall make ftlse profe-ssors as straw and Malpants as 
stubble, wll come in tfie fourth watch vath garments dyed m 
blood, and the house of Jacob shaU be for spoil, and the house 
of Joseph for fire. I am he that hath written it, whose hand 
hath been on the mighty in the waste field.’ 

This extraordinarj^ letter was subscribed J. B. of B. ; hut the 
signature of these initials was not necessary for pomtaig out 
to Morton that it could come from no other than Bmlej. It 
nave him new occasion to arlmire the indomitable spirit of this 
man who with art equal to his courage and obstinacy,^ was 
even now’ endeavouring to re-establish the web of conspiracy 
which had been so lately tom to pieces. But he felt no sort 
of desire in the present moment to sustain a correspondence 
wultk must be perilous, or to renew an association which, in 
Tn ma^ ways, had been nearly fatal to him. The threats 
which Burley held out against the family of Bellenden, he 
considered as a mere expression of his spleen on account of 
their defence of Tillietudlem ; and nothing seemed less likely 
than that, at the very moment of their party being victorious, 
finritive and distressed adversary could exercise the least 
influence over their fortunes. 
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Morton, however, hesitated for an instant whether he 
should not send the Major or Lord Evandale intimation of 
Burley’s threats. Upon consideration, he thought he could 
not do so without betraying his confidential correspondence; 
for to warn them of his menaces would have served little 
purpose, unless he had given them a clue to prevent them, by 
apprehending his person; while, by doing so, he deemed he 
should commit an ungenerous breach of trust to remedy an 
evil which seemed almost imaginary. Upon mature considera- 
tion, therefore, he tore the letter, having first made a memo- 
randum of the name and place where the writer was to be heard 
of, and threw the fragments into the sea. 

While Morton was thus employed the vessel was unmoored, 
and the white sails swelled out before a favourable north-west 
wind. The ship leaned her side to the gale, and went roaring 
through the waves, leaving a long and rippling furrow to track 
her course. The city and port from which he had sailed 
became undistinguishable in the distance; the hills by which 
they were surrounded ‘melted finally into the blue sky, and 
Mo^n was separated for several years from the land of his 
nativity. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 


Whom does time gallop withal ? 

As You Like It, 

I T is fortunate for tale-tellers that they are not tied down 
like theatrical -ivriters to the unities of time and place, but 
may conduct their personages to Athens and Thebes at 
their pleasure, and bring them back at their convenience. Time, 
to use Rosalind’s simile, has liitherto paced with the hero of 
our tale 3 for, betwixt Morton’s first appearance as a competitor 
for the popinjay and his final departure for Holland liardly 
two months elapsed; Years, however, glided away ere we 
it possible to resume the thread of our narrative, and Time 
must he held to have galloped over the interval. Craving, 
therefore, . the privilege of my cast, I entreat the reader’s 
attention to the continuation of the narrative, as it starts from 
a new era, being the year immediately subsec[uent to the British' 
Revolution, 

Scotland had just begun to repose from the convulsion 
occasioned by a change of dynasty, and, through the, prudent 
tolerance of King William, had narrowly escaped the horrors 
of a protracted civil war. Agriculture began to revive; and 
men, whose minds had been disturbed by the violent political 
concussions and the general change of government in church 
and state, had begun to recover their ordinary temper, and to 
give the usual attention to their own private- affairs in lieu of 
discussing those of the public. The Highlanders alone resisted 
the newly-established order of things, and were in arms in a 
considerable body under the Viscount of Dundee, whom our 
readers have hitherto known by the name of Grahame of 
Claverhouse. But the usual state of the Highlands was so 
unruly that their being more or less disturbed was not sup- 
posed greatly to affect the general tranquillity of the countiy, 
so long a? their disorders were confined within their own 
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frontiers. In the Lowlands, tlie Jacobites, now tlie undermost 
party, had ceased to expect any immediate advantege by open 
resistance, and were, in their turn, driven to liold private 
meetings and fonn associations for mutual defence, which the 
government termed treason, while they cried out persecution. 

The triumphant Whigs, while they re-established Presbytery, 
as the national religion, and assigned to the General Assemblies 
of the Kirk their natural influence, were ver}" far from 
going the lengths which the Cameronians and more extravagant 
portion of the Nonconformists under Charles and James, lou^y 
demanded. They would listen to no projiosal for re-establisliing 
the Solemn League and Covenant ; and those who had expected 
to find in King William a zealous covenanted monarch were 
grievously disappointed when he intimated, with the phlegm 
peculiar to his country, his intention to tolerate all forms of 
religion which were consistent with the safety of the state. 
The principles of indulgence thus espoused and gloried in by 
the government gave great offence to the more violent party, 
who condemned them as diametrically contrary to Scripture ; 
for which narrow-spirited doctrine they cited various texts, aU,. 
as it may well be supposed, detached fi-om their context, and 
most of them derived from the charges given to the Jews in 
the Old Testament dispensation to extirpate idolaters out of 
the promised land. They also murmured highl)’' against the 
influence assumed by secular x)ersons in exercising the rights, 
of patronage, which they termed a raj)e upon the chastity of 
the church. They censured and condemned as Erastian many 
of the measures by which government after the Revolution 
showed an inclination to interfere with the management of 
the church, and they positively refused to take the oath of 
allegiance to King William and Queen Mary until they should, 
on their part, have sworn to the Solemn League and Covenant 
— the Magna Charta, as they termed it — of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

This party, therefore, remained grumbling and dissatisfied, 
and made repeated declarations against defections and causes 
of wrath, which, had they been prosecuted as iii the two former 
rei^s, would have led to the same consequence of open re- 
beUiqn. But as the murmurers were allowed to hold ftheir 
meetings uninteiTupted, and to testify as much as they pleased 
against Soeinianism, Erastianism, and all the compliances and 
cle actions of the time, their zeal, unfaiined by persecution, died 
graaually away, their numbers became diminished, and they 
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sunk into the scattered remnant of serious, scrupulous, and 
harmless enthusiasts of whom Old Mortality, whose legends 
have afforded the groundwork of my tale, may be taken as 
no had representative. But in the years which immediately 
succeeded the Revolution, the Oameronians continued a sect 
strong in numbers and vehement in their political opinions, 
whom government wished to discourage, while they prudently 
temporised with them. These men formed one violent party 
in the state; and the Episcopalian and Jacobite interest, 
notwithstanding their ancient and national animosity, yet 
repeatedly endeavoured to intrigue among them, and avail 
themselves of their discontents to obtain their assistance in 
recalling the Stewart family. The Revolutionary government, 
in the meanwhile, was supported by the great bulk of the 
Lowland interest, who were chiefly disposed to a moderate 
Presbytery, and formed in a great measure the party who, 
in the former oppressive reigns, were stigmatised - by the 
Oameronians for having exercised that form of worship under 
the declaration of Indulgence issued by Charles II. Such was 
the state of parties in Scotland immediately subsequent to the 
Revolution. 

It was on a delightful summer evening that a stranger, well 
mounted, and having the appearance of a military man of rank, 
rode down a winding descent which terminated in view of the 
romantic ruins of Bothwell Castle and the river Clyde, which 
winds so beautifully between rocks and woods to sweep around 
the towers formerly built by Aymer de Valence. Bothwell 
Bridge was at a little distance, and also in sight. The opposite 
field, once the scene of slaughter and conflict, now lay as placid 
and quiet as the surface of a summer lake. The trees and 
bushes, which grew around in romantic variety of shade, were 
hardly seen to stir under the influence of the evening breeze. 
The very murmur of the river seemed to soften itself into 
unison with the stillness of the scene around. 

The path through which the traveller descended was occa-^ 
sionally shaded by detached trees of great size, and elsewhere 
by the hedges and boughs of flourishing orchards, now laden 
with summer fruits.^ The nearest object of consequence was a 
farm-house, or, it might be, the abode of a small proprietor, 
situated on the side of a sunny bank, which was covered b)' 
apple and pear trees. At the foot of the path which led up to 
this modest mansion was a small cottage, pretty much in the 
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situation of a porter’s lodge, tliougli obviously not designed’ for 
such a purpose. The hut seemed comfortable, and more neatly 
arranged than is usual in Scotland. It had its little garden, 
where some fruit-trees and bushes were mingled with Idtchen 
herbs ; a cow and six sheep fed in a paddock hard by ; the cock 
strutted and crowed, and summoned his famil}’’ around him, 
before the door ; a heap of brushwood and turf, neatly made up, 
indicated that the winter fuel was provided ; and the thin blue 
smoke which ascended from the straw-bound chimney, and 
winded slowly out fi'om among the green trees, showed that the 
evening meal was in the act of being made ready. To complete 
the httle scene of rural peace and comfort, a girl of about five 
years pld was fetching water in a iiitcher from a beautiful 
fountain of the purest transparency, which bubbled up at the 
root of a decayed old oak-tree, about twentj’’ yards from the 
end of the cottage. 

The stranger reined up his horse and called to the little 
nymph, desiring to Imow the way to Fairy Knowe. The child 
set down her water-pitcher, hardly understanding what was said 
to her, put her fair flaxen hair apart on her brows, and opened 
her round blue eyes with the wondering, ‘ What ’s your wull ? ’ 
which is usually a peasant’s first answer, if it can be called one, 
to all questions whatever. • 

‘ I wish to loiow the way to Fairy Knowe.’ 

‘Mammie, mammie,’ exclaimed the little rustic, running 
towards the door of the hut, ‘come out and speak to the 
gentleman.’ ' , 

Her mother appeared — a handsome young countrywoman, 
to whose features, oririnally sly and espi^gle in expression, 
matrimony had given that decent matronly air which peculiarly 
marks the peasant’s wife of Scotland. She had an infant in 


one arm, and with the other she smoothed down her apron, to 
which hung a chubby child of two years old. The elder girl, 
whom the traveller had first seen, fell ' back behind her mother 
as soon as she appeared, and kept that station, occasionally 
_ peeping out to look at the stranger. 

What was yoiir pleasure, sir ? ’ said the woman, with an air 
ot respectful breeding, not quite common in her rank of life, but 

ivitoout anything resembling forwardness. . ■ 

. Tr.r^Tv, ^ looked at her with great earnestness for a 

^ j replied, ‘ I am seeking a place called Fairy 

Sjy dire™ Cuthbert Headrigg. You can prob- 
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' It ’s 111)’’ gudoman, sir,’ said tbe 3’omig woman, witli a smile 
of welcome ; ‘will 3-011 alight, sir, and come into onr pnir dwell- 
ing ? Caddie, Caddie (a white-headed rogao of fonr 3’-ears aji- 
pearcd at the door of the hat). Kin awa, 1113’' bonn3’’ man, and 
tell 3-oar father a gentleman wants him. Or, sta3'^ — Jenn3r, 
3‘e ’ll line mair sense, rin 3m awa and tell him ; he ’s do^vu at the 
Fonr-acrc.s Karh. AVinna 3*0 light down and bide a blink, sir 1 
Or would 3m take a monthfa’ o’ bread and cheese, or a drink 0’ 
ale, till onr gademan comes ? It ’s gndc ale, though I shouldna 
sa}' sac that brews it ; but |iloaghman lads work hard, and maun 
hac something to keep their hearts abune b3^ ordinar, sae I aye 
pit a glide goi'.-iicn o’ mant to the browst.’ 

As the stranger declined her courteous offers, Cuddie, the 
reader’s old acquaintance, made his appearance in person. His 
countenance still ])rc.scntcd the .‘^ame mixture of apparent dul- 
nOvSS with occasional sjiarkles which indicated the craft so often 
found in the clouted shoe. He looked on the rider as on one 
whom he never had before seen ; and, like his daughter and 
wife, opened the conversation with the regular quer3’’, ‘ What ’s 
your wull wi’ me, sir 1 ’ 

■ * I have a curiosit3’’ to ask some questions about this country,’ 
said the ti*aveller, ‘ and I w-as directed to you as an intelligent 
man who can answer them.’ 

‘ Nae doubt, sir,’ said Cuddie, after a moment’s hesitation. 

‘ But I would first like to ken what sort of questions they are. 

I hae had sae mony questions speered at me in my day, and 
in sic queer ways, that if ye kenn’d a’ ye wadna wonder at my 
jalousing a’thing about them. M3' mother gar’d me learn the 
Single Carritch, whilk was a great vex ; then I behoved to 
learn about my^ godfathers and godmothers to please the auld 
ledd3' 5 whiles I jumbled them thegither and pleased nane 
o' them ; and when I cam to man’s yestate, cam another land 
o’ questioning in fashion, that I liked waur than “effectual call- 
ing ” ; and the “ did promise and vow ” of the tane were yokit 
to the end o’ the tother. Sae ye see, sir, I aye like to hear 
questions asked before I answer them.’ 

‘You have nothing to apprehend from mine, my good friend ; 
they only relate to^the state of the country.’' ■ 

‘ Country ! ’ replied Cuddie! ‘ Ou, the country ’s weel eneugh, 
an it werena that dour deevil, Claver’se — they ca’ him Dundee 
now — that’s stimng ^out yet in the Highlands, they say, wi’ 
a’ the Donalds, and^ Duncans, and Dugalds that ever wore 
bottomless breeks driving- about wi’ him, to set things asteer 
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again, now we bae gotten them a’ reasonably w'eel settled. But 
MacWy will pit liim down, there ’s little doubt o’ that ; be ’ll 
gie him his fairing, I’ll be caution for it.’ 

‘ What makes you so po.sitive of that, my friend 1 ’ asked the 
horseman. 

^ ‘ I heard it wi’ my ain lugs,’ answered Cuddie, ‘ foretanld to 
him by a man that had been three hours stane dead, and came 
back to this earth again just to tell him his mind. It was at a 
place they ca’ Drumsliinnel.’ 

‘Indeed r said the stranger; ‘I can hardly believe you, my 
friend.’ 


‘Ye might ask my mither, then, if .she were in life,’ said 
Cuddie ; ‘ it was her explained it a’ to me, for I thought the 
man had only been wounded. At ony rate, he spake of the cast- 
ing out of the Stewarts b)'^ their very names, and the venge- 
ance that was brewing for Claver’se and his dragoons. They 
ca’d the man Habakkuk Mucklewrath ; his brain was a wee 
ajee, but he was a braw preacher for a’ that,’ 

‘You seem,’ said the stranger, ‘to live in a rich and peaceful 
comltr3^’ 

‘It’s no to compleen o’, sir, an we get the crap weel in,’ 
quoth Cud^e ; ‘ but if ye had seen the bluid rinnin’ as fast on 
the tap o’ that brig yonder as ever the water ran below it, ye 
wacma hae thought it sae bonn}'^ a .spectacle.’ 

* ^6an the battle some years since 1 I was waiting upon 
Mo^outh that morning, my good friend, and did see some part 
ot the action,’ said the stranger. 

Then ye saw a bonny stonr,’ said Cuddie, ‘ that sail serve 
me for fighting a’ the days o’ my life. I judged ye wad be a 
rooper by your red scarlet lace-coat and your looped hat.’ 

fUa * which side ’were you upon, my friend T continued 
the mquisitiye stranger. 

Cuddie, with a knowing look, or what 
kenn’rl ^ ^ ' there ’s nae use in telling that, unless I 

you acte^n^+Ti^f pradence, but it is unnecessary ; I- know 

‘ Ay ! ’ Ba?d to Hemy Morton.’ 

Ro that I need ppr came ye by that secret ? 

o’, the . hedge ^ it, for the sun ’s on our side 

blink o’t.’ •- t loy master were living to get a 




^ said the rider, 
essel gaun to that weary Holland — clean 
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lost, and a’body perished, and my poor master amang them. 
Neither man nor mouse was ever heard o’ main’ Then Cuddie 
uttered a groan. . 

‘ You had some regard for him, then “? ’ continued the stranger. 
‘How could I help it? His face was made of a fiddle, as 
they say, for a’hody that looked on him liked him. And a 
hraw soldier he was. 0, an ye had hut seen him down at the 
hrig there, fleeing about like a fleeing dragon to gar folk fight 
that had unco little will till ’t ! There was he and that sour 
^ylligamore they ca’d Burley — if twa men could hae won a field, 
we wadna hae gotten our skins paid that day.’ 

‘ You mention Burle 3 ^ Do you know if he yet lives ? ’ 

‘I kenna mucMe about him. Folk say he was abroad and 
our sufferers wad hold no communion wi’ him, because o’ his 
having murdered the Archbishop. Sae he cam hame ten rimes 
dourer than ever, and broke aff wi’ monj’' o’ the Presbyterians ; 
and, at this last coming of the Prince of Orange, he could get 
nae countenance nor command for fear of liis deevilish temper, 
and he hasna been heard of since; only some folk say that 
pride and anger hae driven him clean wd.’ 

‘And — and,’ said the traveller, after considerable hesitation, 

‘ do jmu know an}d;hing of Lord Evandale ? ’ 

‘ Div I ken on)’’ thing o’ Lord Evandale ? Div I^no ? Is not 
my young leddv up-bye yonder at the house, that ’s as gude as 
married to him ? ’ 

‘ And are they not married, then ? ’ said the rider, hastily. 
‘No, only what they ca’ betrothed; me and my wife ■were 
witnesses, it ’s no mony months bye-past. It was a lang courtemp ; 
few folk kenn’d the reason bye Jenny and mysell. Biff will ye 
no light down ? I downa bide to see ye sitting up there, aim 
the clouds are casting up thick in the west ower Griasgow-ward, 
and maist skeely folk think that bodes rain.’ 

In fact, a deep black cloud had already surmounted the 
setting sun; a few large drops of rain fell, and the murmurs o 

distant thunder were heard. ,t • i. t 

‘The deil’s in this man,’ said Cuddie to himself;^ I insh lie 
would feither light aff or ride on, that he may quarter liimseli 
in Hamilton or the shower begin.’ i. ^ 

But the rider sate motionless on his horse fo^^^ 
moments after his last question, like one exhausted by pome 
nncommon effort. At length, recoveMg himself as “ ™ ^ 
sudden and painful effort, he asked Cuddie if Lady Margaret 
Bellenden still lived.’ 

VOL. VI — 22 
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‘She does/ replied Ouddie, ‘but in a very sma’ way. They 
hae been a sad changed family since thae rough times began ; 
they hae suffered eneugh first and last ; and to lose the auld 
Tower and a’ the bonny barony and the holms that I hae 
pleughed sae often, and the mains, and my kale-yard, that I 
suld hae gotten hack again, and a’ for naething, as a body may 
say, but just the want o’ some bits of sheepsldn that were lost 
in the confusion of the taking of Tillietudlem.’ 

‘ I have heard something of this,’ said the stranger, deepening 
his voice and averting his head. ‘ I have some interest in the 
family, and would willingly help them if I could. Can you 
give me a bed in your house to-night, my firiend ? ’ 

‘It’s but a comer of a place, sir,’ said Cuddie, ‘but we’se 
try, rather than ye suld ride on in the rain and thunner ; for, 
to be free wi’ ye, sir, I think ye seem no that ower week’ 

‘ I am liable to a dizziness,’ said the stranger, ‘ but it will ‘ 
soon wear off.’ 

‘1 ken we can gie ye a decent supper, sir,’ said Cuddie; 

‘ and we ’ll see about a bed as weel as we can. We wad be laith 
a stranger suld lack what we have, though we are j imply 
provided for in beds rather; for Jenny has sae mony bairns 
— God bless them and her — that troth I maun speak to Lord 
Evandale to gie us a bit eik or outshot o’ some sort to the 
onstead.’ 

‘ I shall be easily accommodated,’ said the stranger, as he 
entered the house. 

■ ‘And ye may rely on your naig being weel sorted/ said 
Cuddie ; ‘ I ken weel what belangs to suppering a horse, and 
this is a very gude ane.’ 

Cuddie took the horse to the little cow-house, and called to 
his mfe to attend in the meanwhile to the stranger’s accommo- 
dation. _ The officer entered and threw himself on a settle at 
some _ distance from^ the fire, carefully turning his back to 
the little lattice window. Jennj’^, or Mrs. Headrigg, if the 
reader pleases, requested him to lay aside the cloak, belt, and 
napped hat which he wore upon his journey, but he excused 
nnder pretence of feeling cold ; and to divert the time 
n ^ return he entered into some chat with the children, 
of hi^l ^ dl d interval, the inquisitive glances 
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What tragic tears bedim the eye ! 

What deaths we suffer ere we die ! 

Our broken friendships we deplore, 

And loves of youth that are no more. 

Looan. 

C UDDIE soon returned, assuring the stranger, with a cheer- 
ful voice, ‘ that the horse was properly suppered up, and 
that the gudewife should make a hed up for him at the 
house, mair purpose-lilce and comfortable than the like o’ them 
could gie him.’ 

‘^e the family at the house?’ said the stranger, with 
an interrupted and broken voice. 

‘No, stir ; they’re awa wi’ a’ the servants — they keep only 
twa nowadays — and my gudewife there has the keys and the. 
charge, though she ’s no a fee’d servant. She has been horn 
and bred in the family, and has a’ trust and management. If 
they were there we hehovedna to take sic freedom without 
their order j hut when they are awa they mU he weel pleased 
we serve a stranger gentleman. Miss Bellenden wad help a’ 
the haill warld, an her power were as gude as her will ; and 
her grandmother, Leddy Margaret, has an unco respect for the 
gentry, and she ’s no ill to the poor bodies neither. And now, 
wife, what for are ye no getting forrit wi’ the sowens ? ’ ■ 

^ ‘Never mind, lad,’ rejoined Jenny, ‘ye sail hae them in gude 
time ; I ken weel that ye like your brose het.’ 

Cuddie fidgeted, and laughed with a peculiar expression of 
intelligence at this repartee, which was followed by a dialogue 
of little conSeq^uence betwixt his wife and him, in which the 
stranger took no share. At length he suddenly interrupted 
them by the question ‘ Can you teH me when Lord Evandale’s 
marriage takes place ? 

‘Very soon, we expect, ansvrered Jenny, before it Avas pos- 
sible for her husband to reply ; ' it wad hae been owef afore 
now, but for the death o auld Major Bellenden.’ 
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‘The excellent old man!’ said the stranger j ‘I heard at 
Edinburgh he was no more. Was he long ill 1 ’ 

^ ‘ He couldna ])e said to baud up his head after his brother’s 
wife and his niece were turned out o’ tlieir ain house; and he 
had himsell sair horro'wung siller to shind the law ; hut it was 
in the latter end o’ King James’s days, and Basil Olifant, who 
claimed the estate, turned a Papist to 2 dease the managers, and 
then naething was to be refused him ; sae the law gaed again 
the leddies at last, after they had fought a weary sort o’ yeam 
about it; and, as I said before, the Major ne’er held up his 
head again. And then cam the jutting awa o’ the Stewart hue ; 
and, though he had but little reason to like them, he couldna 
brook that, and it clean broke the heart o’ him, and creditors 
cam to Chamwood and cleaned out a’ that was there : he was 
never rich, the gude auld man, for he dow’d na see ony body 
want.’ 

‘He was indeed,’ said the stranger, with a faltering voice, ‘ an 
admirable man ; that is, I have heard that he was so. So the 
ladies were left vithout fortune as well as without a protector ? ’ 

‘ They will neither want the tane nor the tother while Lord 
Evandale lives,’ said Jenny; ‘he has been a true friend in 
their griefs. E’en to the house they live in is his lordship’s; 
and never man, as my auld gudemother used to say, since the 
days of the patriarch J acob, served sae lang and sae sair for a 
wife as gude Lord Evandale has dune.’ 

‘And why,’ said the stranger, with a voice that quivered with 
emotion ‘why was he not sooner rewarded by the object of 
his attachment V . 


‘There was the law.suit to be ended,’ said Jenny, readily, 
forhye many other family arrangements.’ 

_ Na, hilt,’ said Guddie, ‘ there was another reason forhye ; for 
the young leddy ’ 

^Wh^ht, baud your tongue and sup , your sowens,’ said his 
■Wire. 1 see the gentleman ’s far Itae weel, and downa eat our 
j d "wad kill him a chicken in an instant.’ 
there is no occasion,’ said the stranger; ‘I shall want only 
a glass of wator, and to be left alone.’ 

T<iTir. yoursell the trouble then to follow me,’ said 

^ small lantern, ‘and I ’ll show you the way.’ 

‘ mn t his assistance ; but his wife reminded 
ane anithpr .® d)aima would be left to fight thegither and coup 
of the mena<Te^° remained to take charge 
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His -wife led the Avay up a little winding path, which, after 
threading some thickets of sweethriar and honeysuclde, con- 
ducted to the back-door of a small garden. Jenny undid the 
lateh, and they passed through an old-fashioned flower-garden, 
with its cKpped yew hedges and formal parterres, to a glass- 
sashed door, which she opened •with a master-key, and lighting 
a candle, which she placed upon a small work-table, asked 
pardon for lea'dng him there for a few minutes until she pre- 
pared his apartment. She did not exceed five minutes in these 
preparations ; hut when she returned was startled to find that 
the stranger had sunk forward •with his head upon the table, in 
what she at first apprehended to he a swoon. As she advanced 
to him,, however, she could discover by his short-drawn sobs 
that it was a paroxysm of mental agony. She prudently drew 
hack until he raised his head, and then sho-wing herself, with- 
out seeming to have observed his agitation, informed him that 
his bed was prepared. The stranger gazed at her a moment 
as if to collect the sense of her words. She repeated them, 
and only bending his head as an indication that he understood 
her, he entered the apartment, the door of which she pointed 
out to him. It was a, small bedchamber, used, as she informed 
him, by Lord Evandale when a guest at Fairy Knowe, connect- 
ing on one side with a little china-cabinet which opened to the 
garden, and on the other -with a saloon, from which it was 
only separated by a thin wainscot partition. Having "wished 
the stranger better health^ and good rest, Jenny descended as 
speedily as she could to her own mansion. 

‘ 0, Cuddie 1 ’ she exclaimed to her helpmate as she entered, 

‘ I' doubt we ’re ruined folic ! ’ 


‘ How can that be % _ What ’s the matter 
the unperturbed Cuddie, who was one of those persons who do 
not easily take alarm at anything. 

‘Wha d’ye thiii ycm gentleman is? 0, that ever ye suld 
hae asked him to light here ! ’ exclaimed Jenny. 

‘Why, wha the muckle deft d’ye say he is? There’s nae 
law against haAounng and intercommunicating now,’ said 



iddie ; ' sae, w my wnat need we care wha he be ? • 

‘ Ay, hut it s ane "wiU ding Lord Evan dale’s marriage ajee 
yet, if it’s no the better looked to,’ said Jenny: ‘it’s Miss 
Edith’s first JO, your am auld maister, Cuddie ’ 

, ^The deil,. woman 1 exclaimed Cuddie, starting up, ‘trow ye 
that I arn^ bhnd ? 1 wad nae kenn’d Mr. Harry Morton among 
a hunder.’ 
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‘Ay, but, Cucldie lad,'’ replied Jenny, Hbougb ye are no 
blind, ye are no sae notice- talcing as I am/ 

‘Weel, what for needs 3^e cast that up to me just now? or 
what did ye see about the man that was like our Maister 
Harry ? ' 

‘ I will tell ye,’ said Jeimy. ‘ I jaloused his keeping his face 
frae usj and spealdng wi’ a made-like voice, sae I e’en tried 
him m’ some tales o’ lang sjme, and when I spake o’ the 
brose, ye ken, he didna just laugh — he ’s ower grave for that 
nowadays — but he gae a gledge wi’ his ee that I kenn’d he 
took up what I said. And a’ his distress is about Miss Edith’s 
marriage, and I ne’er saw a man mair taen down vi’ true love 
in my days — I might say man or woman, only I mind how ill 
Miss Edith was when she first gat word that him and you — ye 
muckle graceless loon — were coming against Tillietudlem "wi’ 
the rebels. But what ’s the matter wi’ the man now ? ’ 

‘ ^V^at ’s the matter Avi’ me, indeed ! ’ said Cuddie, who was 
again hastily putting on some of the garments he had stripped 
himself of. ‘ Am I no gaun uj) this instant to see my maister 1 ’ 
‘ Atweel, Cuddie, ye are gaun nae sic gate,’ said Jenny, coolly 
and resolutely. 

‘ The deil ’s in the wife ! ’ said Cuddie ; ‘ d’ ye think I am to 
be Joan Tamson’s man, and maistered by women a’ the days o’ 
my life V 

‘And whase man. wad j’^e be? And wha wad ye hae to 
maister ye but me, Cuddie lad ? ’ answered Jenny. ‘ I ’ll gar 
ye comprehend in the maMng of a hay-band. Kaebody kens 
that this young gentleman is living but oursells, and frae that 
he keeps himsell up sae close, I am judging that he ’s purposing, 
if he fand Miss Edith either married or just gaun to be married, 
he wad just slide awa easy, and gie them nae mair trouble. 
But if Miss Edith kenn’d that he was living, and if she were 
standing before the very minister wi’ Lord Evandale when it 
was tauld to her; I’se warrant she wad say “ No ” when she suld 
say “Yes.”’ 

‘Weel,’ replied Cuddie, ‘and what’s my business wi’ that? 
If Miss Edith likes her auld jo better than her new ane, what 
mr suld she no be free to change her mind like other, folk ? 
re ken, Jenny, Halliday aye threeps he had a promise frae 
yoursell.’ . . ■ ' 

^Uiday ’s a liar, and ye ’re naething but a gomeril ' to 
till Mm, Cuddie. And then for tMs leddy’s choice, 
jacK-a-day ! ye may be sure a’ the gowd Mr. Morton has is on 
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the outside o’ his coat, and how can he keep Leddy Margaret 
and the 3'’oung leddy 1 ’ 

■ Isna there Mihiwood ? ’ said Guddie. ‘ Nae douht, the auld 
laird left his housekeeper the life-rent, as he heard nought o’ 
his nephew,; hut it’s hut speaking the auld wife fair, and they 
may a’ live hrawly thegither, Leddy Margaret and a’.’ 

‘Hout tout, lad,’ replied Jenny, ‘ye ken them little to think 
leddies o’ their rank wad set up house wi’ auld Ailie Wilson, 
when they’re maist ower proud to take favours frae Lord 
Evandale himsell. Na, na, they maun follow the camp, if she 
tak Morton.’ 

‘T^t wad sort ill wi’ the auld leddy, to he sure,’ said 
Guddie ; ‘ she wad hardly win ower a lang day in the baggage- 
wain.’ 

‘ Then sic a flyting as there wad be between them, a’ about 
Whig and Tory,’ continued Jenn5^ 

‘To be sure,’ said Guddie, ‘the auld leddy ’s unco kittle in 
thae points.’ 

‘And then, Guddie,’ continued his helpmate, _ who had 
reserved her strongest argument to the last, ‘ if this marriage 
wi’ Lord Evandale is broken off, what comes o’ our ain bit free 
house, and the kale-yar^ and the cow’s grass ? . I trow that 
baith us and thae bonny bairns will be turned on the wide 
warld ! ’ 

Here Jenny began to whimper. Guddie writhed himself this 
way and that way, the very picture of indecision. At length 
he broke out,: ‘ Weel, woman, canna ye tell us what we suld do, 
without a’ this din about it 


‘Just do naething at a’,’ said Jenny. ‘Never seem to ken 
ony thing about this gentleman, and for your life say a word 
that he suld hae been here, or up at the house ! An I had 
kenn’d, I wad hae gien him my ain bed and sleepit in the byre 
or he had gane up-bye : but it canna be helpit now. The neist 
thing ’s to get him cannily awa the morn, and I judge he ’ll be 
in nae hurry to come back again.’ 

_ ‘My puir maister ! said Guddie; ‘and maun I no speak to 
him, then J’ . , , 

‘ For your Itfe, no, s^-id Jenny ; ‘ ye ’re no obliged to ken him ; 
and I wa^a hae tauld ye, only I feared ye wad ken tiim in the 
morning.’ ^ jj. . , 

• ‘Aweel ’ said Guddie sighing heavily, ‘Fse awa to pleugh 
the outfield then ; for, if I am no to speak to him, I wad rather 
be out o’ the gate. , ^ 
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‘Very right, my dear hinny,’ replied Jenny; ‘naebody has 
better sense than yon when ye crack a bit wi’ me ower your 
affairs, but ye suld ne’er do ony thing aff-hand out o’ your ain 
head.’ 

‘ Ane wad think it ’s true,’ quoth Cuddie ; ‘ for I hae aye had 
some carline or quean or another to gar me gang their gate 
instead o’ my ain. There was first ni)'^ mither,’ he continued, 
as he undressed and tumbled himself into bed; ‘then there 
was Leddy Margaret didna let me ca’ my soul my ain ; then 
my mither and her quarrelled, and pu’ed me twa ways at anes, 
as if ilk ane had an end. o’ me, like Punch and the Deevil 
rugging about the Baker at the fair ; and now I hae gotten a 
wife,’ he murmured in continuation, as he stowed the blankets 
around his person, ‘ and she ’s like to tak the guiding o’ me a’ 
thegither.’ 

‘ And amna I the best guide ye ever had in a’ your life ? ’ 
said Jenny, as she closed the conversation by assuming her 
place beside her husband and extinguishing the candle. 

Leaving this couple to their repose, we have next to inform 
the reader that, early on the next morning, two ladies on 
horseback, attended by their servants, arrived at the house of 
Fairy Knowe, whom, to Jenny’s utter cbnfasion, she instantly 
recognised as Miss Bellenden and Lady Emily Hamilton, a 
sister of Lord Evandale. 

‘ Had I no better gang to the house to put things to rights ? ’ 
said Jenny, confounded with this unexpebted apparition. 

‘We want nothing but the pass-key,’ said Miss Bellenden. 
‘Gudyill will open the windows of the little parlour.’ 

‘ The little parlour ’s locked, and the lock ’s spoiled,’ answered 
Jenny, who recollected the local sympathy between that apart- 
ment and the bedchamber of her guest. 

‘In the red parlour, then,’ said Miss Bellenden, and rode up 
to the firont of the house, but by an approach different fi:om 
that through which Morton had been conducted. 

‘ All win be out,’ thought Jenny, ‘ unless I can get him 
smuggled^ out of the house the back way.’ 

So saying, she sped up the bank in great tribulation and 
uncertainty. 

I had better hae said at ance there was a stranger there,’ 
was her next natural reflection. ‘But then they wad hae been 
or aslang him to breakfast. 0, safe us ! what will 1 dp ? And 
* ® ^udyill walking in the garden, too ! ’ she exclaimed 

in ernally, on approaching the wicket, ‘ and I daurna gang in 
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tlie back -way till he \s aff the coast. 0, sirs ! what wiU become 
of us 1 ’ 

In this state of perplexitj’' she approached the ci-demnt 
butler, Anth the purpose of decoying him out of the garden. 
But John Gud}nlrs temper was not improved by his decline in 
rank and increase in years. Like many peevish people, too, he 
seemed to have an intuitive perception as to what was most 
likely to teaze those Avhom he conversed Avith ; and on the 
present occasion all Jenny's efforts to remove_ him from the 
garden served only to root him in it as fast as if he had been 
one of the shrubs. Uiiluckil)', also, he had commenced florist 
during his residence at Fairy Ivnowe, and, leaving all other 
things to the charge of Lad}' Emily’s servant, his first care Avas 
dedicated to the floAvers, Avliich he had taken under his special 
protection, and which he propxred, dug, and watered, prosing all 
the AA'hile upon their re.spectiA'e merits to poor Jenny, who 
stood by him trembling, and almost crying, with anxiety, fear, 
and impatience. 

Fate seemed determined to Avin a match against Jenny this 
unfortunate morning. As soon as the ladies entered the house 
they observed that the door of the little parlour, the very 
apartment out of Avhich she was desirous of excluding them on 
account of its contiguity to the room in which Morton slept, 
was not only unlocked, but absolutely ajar. Miss_ Bellenden 
was too much engaged with her oAvn immediate subjects of re- 
flection to take much notice of the circumstance, _ but, desiring 
the serA'ant to open the window-shutters, walked into the room 
along Avith her friend. 

‘He is not yet come,’ she .said. ‘What can your brother 
possibl}^ mean 1 Why express so anxious a Avish that we shoiud 
meet him here % And Avhy not come to Castle Rinnan, as he 
proposed ? I oavu, my dear Emily, that, even engaged as we 
are to each other, and Avith the sanction of your presence, I do 
not feel that I have done quite right in indulging him.’ 

‘Evandale was never capricious,’ answered his sister; ‘I am 
sure he Avill satisfy us Arith his reasons, and if he does not I 
■will help you to scold him.’ 

‘ What I chiefly fear, ■ ^said Edith, ‘ is his having engaged in 
some of the plots of this fluctuating and unhappy time. I 
know his heart is Avith that dreadful Claverhouse and his army, 
and I helie've he Arould have joined them ere now hut for my 
uncle’s death, ^ich gave him go much additional trouble ph 
our account. How smgular that one so rational and so deeply 
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sensible of tbe errors of tlie exiled family should be ready to 
risk all for their restoration ! ’ 

‘ Wliat can I say 1 ’ answered Lady Emily ■ ‘ it is a point of 
honour with Evandale. Our family have Jilways been loyal; 
he served long in the Guards; the Viscount of Dundee was his 
commander and liis friend for 3'CJirs ; he is looked on with an 
evil eye by many of his own relations, who set down his inac- 
tivity to the score of want of spirit. You must be aware, m}' 
dear Edith, how' often family connexions and early predilections 
influence our actions more than abstract arguments. But I 
trust Evandale will continue quiet, though, to tell 3^0u truth, I 
believe 3’'ou are the onl)’’ one who can keep him so.’ 

‘ And how is it in my power ? ’ said Miss Bellenden. 

‘ You can furnish him with the Scriptural apolog5' for not 
going forth with the host : “ He has married a wife, and there- 
fore cannot come.” ’ 

‘ I have promised,’ said Edith, in a faint voice ; ‘but I trust 
I shall not be urged on the score of time.’ 

‘ Nay,’ said Lad3’’ Emil}'', ‘ I ■will leave Evandale — and here 
he comes — to plead his own cause.’ 

‘ Stay, stay, for God’s sake ! ’ said Edith, endeavouring to 
detain her. 


‘Not I — not I,’ said the 3’'Oung lad}’', making her escape; 
‘ the third person makes a silly figure on such occasions. When 
you want me for breakfast I will be found in the -willow-walk 
by the river.’ 

As she tripped out of the room. Lord Evandale entered. 
‘ Goqd-morrow’, brother, and good'b3’'e till breakfast-time,’ said 
the lively young lad}’- ; ‘ 1 trust you -will give Miss Bellenden some 
good reasons for disturbing her rest so early in the morning.’ 

And; so saying, she left them together, Avithout waiting a 
reply. 

‘ And now, my lord,’ said Edith, ‘ may I desire to know the 
meaning of your singular request to meet you here at so early 
an hour V 


_ ^e -was ahout to add, that she hardly felt herself excusable 
in having complied -with it; but, upon looldng at the person 
^ addressed, she was struck dumb by the singular and 
1 - ^^rossion of his countenance, and interrupted herself 
' « S- ‘ For God’s sake, what is the matter 1 ’ 

Tnn=;+ ^ a . ^^osty’s faithful subjects have gained a great- and 
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‘ Has fallen ? ' said Edith, anticipating the rest of his tidings. 
‘ True — most true ; he has fallen in the arms of victory, and 
not a man remains of talents and influence sufficient to fill up 
his loss in King James’s service. This, Edith, is no time for 
temporising with our dut}’-. I have given directions to raise 
my followers, and I must tahe leave of you this evening.’ 

‘Do not think of it, my lord,’ answered Edith ; ‘your life is 
essential to your friends ; do not throw it away in an adventure 
so rash. What can your single arm, and the few tenants or 
seiannts who might follow you, do against the force of almost 
all Scotland, the Highland clans onl}’^ excepted ? ’ 

‘Listen to me, Edith,’ said Lord Evandale. ‘I am not so 
rash as you may suppose me, nor are my present motives 
of such light importance as to affect only those personally de- 
pendent on myself. The Life Guards, with whom I served so 
long, although new-rnodeiled and new-officered by the Prince 
of Orange, retain a predilection for the c^use of their rightffil 
master ; and (and here he whispered as if he feared even the 
walls of the apartment had ears) when my foot is known to 
be in the stirrup two regiments of cavalry have sworn to 
renounce the usurper’s service and fight imder my orders. 
They delayed only till Dundee should descend into the Low- 
lands ; blit, since he is no more, which of his successors dare 
take that decisive step, unless encouraged by the troops de- 
claring themselves ? Meantime, the ze^l of the smdiers 
die away.. I must bring them to a decision while their hea s 
are glowing with the victory their old leader has obtame , an 
burning to avenge his untimely death.’ , 

‘Ant win you, on the faith of such men as you 
soldiers to he,’ said Edith, ‘take a part of such dreadful 

‘I win,’ said Lord Evandale — ‘I must; my honour and 
loyalty are both pledged for it.’ , c ^ 

. ‘ And aU for the Sc4e,’ continued Miss 
whose measures, while he was on the throne, 
condemn more than Lord Evandale f , .r pvpti 

, ‘Most true,’ rephed Lord Evandale; 

during the plenitude of his power, his mnova 1 assert 

and state, like a ffeehom subject, I am _ Let 

his real rights when he is in adversity, bbe a y misfortune • 
courtiers and sycophants flatter power and desert mistortun , 

I win neither do the one nor the other. rooWo indproent 

‘ And if you are determined to act what -my J 
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must still term raslily, -wliy give yourself the pain of this un- 
timely meeting ? ’ 

‘Were it not enough to answer,’ said Lord Evandale, ‘that, 
ere rushing on battle, I wished to bid adieu to my betrothed 
bride 1 Surely it is judging coldly of my feelings, and shomng 
too plainly the indifference of your own, to question my motive 
for a request so natural.’ 

‘ But why in this place, my lord ? ’ said Edith ; ‘ and why 
with such peculiar circumstances of mystery 1 ’ 

‘ Because,’ he replied, putting a letter into her hand, ‘ I have 
yet another request, which I dare hardly proffer, even when 
prefaced by these credentials.’ 

In haste and terror Edith glanced over the letter, which was 
fi:om her grandmother. 

‘My dearest childe,’ such was its tenor in style and spelling, 

‘ I never more deeply regretted the reumatizm, which disquali- 
fied me irom riding on horseback, than at this present writing, 
when I would most have wished to he where this paper wiU soon 
be, that is at Fairy Knowe, with my poor dear Willie’s only 
child. ■ But it is the will of God I should not he with her, which 
I conclude to be the case, as much for the pain I now suffer 
as because it hath now not given way either to cammomile 
poultices or to decoxion of wild mustard, wherewith I have often 
relieved others. Therefore, I must tell you, by writing instead 
of word of mouth, that, as my young Lord Evandale is called 
to the present campaign both by his honour and his. duty, he 
hath ' earnestly solicited me that the bonds of holy matrinaony 
he Imitted before his departure to the wars between you and 
him, in implement of the indenture formerly entered into for 
that effeck, whereuntiU, as I see no raisonahle ohj exion, so I 
trust that you, who have been always a good and obedient 
childe, wiU not devize any which has less than raison, It is 
trew that the contrax of our house have heretofore been cele- 
brated in a manner more befitting ourRanlc, and not in private, 
and with few witnesses, as a thing done in a comer. But it 
has been Heaven’s own freewill, as well as those of the Idngdom 
^ere we live, to take away from us our estate, and from the 
King his throne. .Yet I trust He wiU yet restore the rightful 
hen to the throne, and turn his heart to the true Protestant 
Jipiscopal faith, which I have the better right to expect to see 
even with my old eyes, as I have beheld the royal family when 

sorely with masterful usurpers and 
T . as they are now; that is to say, when his most sacred 
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jMajest}', Charles the Second of happ}'- memory, honoured our 
poor house of Tillietudlem by taking his disjune therein,’ etc. 
ete. etc. 

We ■will not abuse the reader’s patience by quoting more of 
Lady Margaret’s prolix epistle. Suffice it to say, that it closed 
by la}H[ng her commands on her grandchild to consent to the 
solemnisation of her marriage ^vithout loss of time. 

‘ I never tliou^ht till this instant,’ said Edith, dropping the 
letter from her hand, ‘ that Lord Evandale "would have acted 
ungenerously.’ 

‘ Ungenerously, Edith ! ’ replied her lover. ‘ And _ how can 
you apply such , a term to my desire to call you mine ere I 
part from 3'-ou perhaps for ever ? ’ ' A 

‘Lord Evandale ought to have remembered,’ said Edith, 

‘ that "when his perseverance, and, I must add,^ a due sense of 
his merit and of the obligations we owed him, wrung from 
me a 'slow consent that I would one day comply "with his 
■wishes, I made it my condition that I should not be pressed 
to a hasty accomplishment of my promise; and now he ^avails 
himself of his interest with my only remaining^ relative _ 'to 
hurry me "with precipitate and even indelicate importunity. 
There is more selfishness than generosity, my lord, in such 
ea^er and urgent solicitation.’ 

Lord Evandale, e^vddently much hurt, took two or three 
turns through the apartment ere he replied to this accusation ; 
at length he spoke — ‘ I should have escaped this painful 
charge, durst I at once have mentioned to Miss BeUenden my 
p^cipal reason for urging this request. It is one which she 
■will probably despise on ber own account, but which ought to 
weigh "with her for the sake of Lady Margaret. My death in 
battle must give my whole estate to my heirs of entail ; my 
forfeiture as a traitor, by the usurping government, may vest 
it in the Prince (ffi Orange or some Dutch favourite. In either 
case, my "venerable friend and betrothed bride must remain 
unprotected aud in poverty. Vested "with the rights and 
provisions ot Lady Evandale, Edith wiU find, in the power of 
supportii^ her aged parent, some consolation for having con- 
descended to snare the titles and fortunes of one who does not 
pretend to be worthy of her.’ 

Edith was struck dumb by an argument which she had not 
expected ^d was compeUed to acknowledge that Lord JEvan- 
vpf ' as well as with consideration, 

^ such is the waywardness with which 
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my hea-rt reverts to former times, that I cannot (she hurst 
into tears) suppress a degree of ominous rcluctsince at fulfill- 
ing my engagement upon such a brief summons/ 

‘We have already fully considered this ])ainful subject/ 
said Lord Evandale; ‘and I hoped, my deiir Judith, your own 
inquiries, as well as mine, had fully convinced you that these 
regrets were fruitless/ 

‘Fruitless indeed!’ said Editli, with a deep sigh, w'hich, 
as if by an unexpected echo, was repeated from the adjoining 
apartment. Miss Bellenden started at the sound, and scarcely 
composed herself upon Lord Evandale’s assurances that she had 
heard but the echo of her own respiration. 

‘ It sounded strangely distinct,’ she said, ‘ and almost 
ominous; but my feelings are so harassed that the .slightest 
trifle agitates them.’ 

Lord Evandale eagerly attemjpted to .soothe her alarm, and 
reconcile her to a measure wdiich, however hasty,, appeared 
to him the only means by Avhich he could secure her inde- 
pendence. He urged his claim in virtue of the contract, her 
grandmother's wish and command, the propriety of ensuring 
her comfort and independence, and touched lightly on his ovii 
long attachment, which he had evinced by so many and such 
various services. These Edith felt the more the less they were 
insisted upon ; and at length, as she had nothing to oppose to 
his ardour excepting a causeless reluctance, which she herself 
was ashamed to oppose against so much generosity, she was 
compelled to rest upon the impossibility of having the ceremony 
performed upon such hasty notice, at such a time and place. 
But for . all this Lord Evandale was prepared, and he explained 
with jojfrul alacrity that the former chaplain of his regiment 
was in attendance at the lodge with a faithful domestic, once a 
non-commissioned . officer in the same corps ; that his sister 
was also possessed of the secret ; and that Headrigg and his 
wife might be added to the list of witnesses, if agreeable to 
Miss Bellenden. As to the place, he had chosen it on very 
purpose.. The marriage was to remain a secret, since Lord 
-Qvandale was to depart in disguise very soon after it was 
solemmsed, a circumstance which, had their union been public, 
must nave drawn upon him the attention of the government, 
as being ^ altogether unaccountable, unless from his being 
engaged m some dangerous design. Having hastily urged 
ese mo ives and explained his arrangements, he ran; without 
wai mg or an answer, to summon his sister to attend his 
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bride, wlrilo lie went in .search of the other persons whose 
presence was nece.ssary. 

When Lady Ihniiy .arrived, she found her friend in an agony 
of tear.s, of wliich .':ho was at .sonic loss to comiirehend the 
reason, being one of those damsels who tliinh there is nothing 
either wonderful or terrible in matrimony, and joining with 
most who know him in thinking that it could not be rendered 
peculiarly alarming by Ixird Evandalc being the bridegroom. 
Influenced by these fceling.'J, she exhausted in succession all 
the usual arguments for courage, and all the expressions of 
spnpathy and condolence ordinaril}’' employed on sudi occasions. 
But when liud}' Emih'’ beheld her future sister-in-law deaf to all 
those ordinary topics of con.solation ; when she beheld tears 
follow fast and without intermi.ssion dowi cheeks as pale as 
marble; when she felt that tlie liand which she pressed in 
order to enforce her arguments turned cold within her grasp, 
and lay, like that of a corjise, insensible and unresponsive to 
ber caresses, her feelings of S3mipathy gave way to those of 
hurt pride and pettish displeasure. 

‘I must own,' she .said, ‘that I am something at a loss to 
.undenstaud all this, hli.s.s Bellenden. Months have passed since 
3'on agreed to marry m,v brother, and you have xiostponed the 
fulfilment of 3'oiir engagement from one period to another, as 
if 3’’ou had to avoid some dishonourable or highl3’’ disagreeable 
connexion. I think I can an-swer for Lord Evan dale that he 
will seek no womants hand against her inclination ; and, though 
his si.ster, I may boldl3'^ say he does not need to urge any 
lady further than her inclinations carry her. You wiU forgive 
me, Miss Bellenden, hut 3’’our present distress augurs ill for 
my brother’s future happiness, and I must needs say that he 
does not merit all these expressions of dislike and dolour, and 
that^ they seem an odd return for an attachment which he has 
manifested so long and in so man3’^ ways.’ 

‘You are right, Lady Emily,’ said Edith, drying her eyes 
and endeavouring to resume her natural manner, though still 
betrayed hy her faltering voice and the paleness of her cheeks 

‘you are quite right; Lord Evandale merits such usage from 
no one, least of all 'from her whom he has honoured with his 
regard. But if I have given way, for fhe last time, to a sudden 
and irresistible burst of feeling, it is my consolation. Lady 
Emily, t^t your brother knows the cause, that l have hid 
noraing ir^ him, and that he at least is not apprehensive 01 
findmg in Edith Bellenden a wife undeserving of his affection. 
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But still you are right, aud I merit your censure for indulging 
for a moment fruitless regret and painful remeinbrunces. It 
shall he so no longer; my lot is ensi nuth Kvandalo, and with 
him I am resolved to hear it. Nothing shall in future occur to 
excite his complaints or the resentment of his relations ; no 
idle recollections of other day.s shall intervene to jjreyent the 
zealous and ahectionatc discharge of 1113' duty ; no vain illusions 

recall the memory of other days ’ 

As she spohe these words, she slowly raised her eyes, which 
had before been hidden h}* her hand, to the latticed window of 
her apartment, which was partl3’ open, uttered a dismal shriek, 
and fainted. Lady Emily turned lior eves in the same direction, 
but saw only the .shadow of a man, wliich seemed to disappear 
from the wndow, and, terrified more h}' the state of IMith than 
by the ai)parition she had herself witnessed, she uttered shriek 
upon shriek for assistance. Her brother soon arrived with tlie 
chaplain and Jenny Dennison ; hut strong and vigorous remedies 
were nccessaiy ere they could reciill Aliss Bellendeu to sense 
and motion. Even then her language was wild and incoherent. 

‘Press me no farther,’ she said to Lord Evandalc; ‘it 
cannot he : Heaven and earth, the living and the dead, have 
leagued themselves against this ill-omened union. Take all I 
can give, my sisterly regard, my devoted friendshij). I wU 
love 3"0U as a sister and serve 3mu as a bondswoman, but never 
speak to me more of marriage.’ 

The astonishment of Lord Evandale ma3' easil}' he conceived. 
‘Emily,’ he said to his sister, ‘tliis is 3’’Our' doing; I was 
accursed when I thought of bringing yon here ; some of 3’^oiir 
confounded foll)'^ has driven her mad ! ’• 

^ ‘ On my word, brother,’ answered Lady Emil}', ‘you ’re suffi- 
cient to drive all the women in Scotland mad. Because 3'our 
mistress seems much disposed to jilt you, 3’-ou quarrel witli your 
sister, who has hep arguing in your cause, and had brought 
her to a quiet hearing, when all of a sudden a man looked in at 
a window, whom her crazed sensibility mistook either for 3'ou , 
or some one else, and has treated us gratis ■svith an excellent 
tragic scene.’ 

‘What man? WLat mndow?’ said Lord Evandale, in im- 
pa lent displeasure. ‘Miss Bellenden is incapable of trifling 

with me * and yet what else coUld have ’ 

said Jenny, whose interest lay particularly 
Inw ffirthcr inquiry ; ‘for Heaven’s sake, my lord, speak 

low, for my lady begins to recover.’ •' 
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apparent or rational cause. His Imowledge of Edith’s character 
set her beyond the suspicion of covering any capricious change 
of determination by a pretended vision. Eut he would have 
set the apparition down to the influence of an overstrained 
imagination, agitated by the circumstances in which she had so 
suddenly been placed, had it not been for the coinciding testi- 
mony of Halliday, who had no reason for thinking of Morton 
more than any other person, and knew notliing of Miss Bellen- 
den’s vision when he promulgated his o^vn. On the other 
hand, it seemed in the highest degree improbable that Morton, 
so long and so vainly sought after, and who was, with such 
good reason, supposed to be lost when the ‘ Vryheid ’ of Rotter- 
dam went down with crew and passengers, should he ahve and 
lurking in this country, where there was no longer any reason 
why he should not openly show himself, since the present 
government favoured his party in politics. When Lord Evan- 
dale reluctantly brought himself to communicate these doubts 
to the chaplain, in order to obtain his opinion, he could only • 
obtain a long lecture on demonology in which, after quoting 
Telrio, ^ and Burthoog, and Be L’Ancre, on the subject of 
apparitions, together with sundry civilians and common lawyers 
on the nature of testimony, the learned gentleman expressed 
his definite and determined opinion to be, either that there had 
been an actual apparition of the deceased Henry Morton’s spirit, 
the possibility of which he was, as a divine and a philosopher, 
neither fully prepared to admit or to deny } or else, that the 
said Henry Morton, being stiU. in rerum natw'a, had appeared 
in his proper person that morning ; or, finally, that some strong 
deceptio visus, or striking similitude of person, had deceived the 
eyes of Miss BeUenden and of Thomas Halliday. Which of 
these was the most probable hypothesis, the Doctor declined to 
pronounce, hut expressed himself ready to die in the opinion 
that , one or other of them had occasioned that morning’s 
disturbance; 


Lord Evandale soon had additional cause for distressful 
Miss BeUenden was declared to he dangerously ill; 

1 w^ not leave this place,’ he exclaimed, ‘tiU she is pro- 
nounced to he in safety. I neither can nor ought to do so ; for, 
w atever imy have been the immediate occasion of her iUness, 
cause for it by my unhappy solicitation.’ 

■wImVP himself, therefore, as a guest in the family, 

Presence of his sister as well as of Lady Margaret 
who, m despite of her rheumatism, caused herself to 
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be transported thitber wboii sbe beard of her grand-daughter’s 
illness — rendered a step equally natural and delicate. And 
thus he anxiously awaited until, without injurj’’ to her health, 
Edith could sustain a final explanation ere his departure on his 
ex])editioh. 

‘She sliall never,’ said the generous young mp, ‘look on 
her engagement with me as the means of fettering her to a 
union the idea of which seems almost to unhinge her under- 
standing.’ 



CHAPTER XXXIX 


Ah, happy hills ! ah, pleasing shades ! 

Ah, fields beloved in vain ! 

Where once my careless childhood stray’d, 

A stranger yet to pain. 

Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College. 


I T is not by corporal wants and infirmities only that men of 
the most distinguished talents are levelled, during their 
lifetime, with the common mass of manldnd. There are 
periods of mental agitation when the firmest of mortals must he 
ranlred with the weakest of his brethren ; and when, in paying 
the general tax of humanity, his distresses are even aggravated 
by feeling that he trangresses, in the indulgence of nis grief, 
the rules of religion and philosophy by which he endeavours 
in general to regulate his passions and his actions. It was 
during such a paroxysm that the unfortunate Morton left 
Fa^ Knowe. To Imow that his long-loved and still-beloved 
Edith, whose image had filled his mind for so many years, was 
on the point of marriage to his early rival, who had laid claim 
to her heart by so many services as hardly left her a title to 
refuse his addresses, bitter as the intelligence was, yet came 
not as^ an unexpepted blow. 

During his residence abroad he had once written to Edith. 
It was to bid her farewell for ever, and to conjure her to forget 
him. He had requested her not to answer his letter, yet he 
half hoped for many a day that she might transgress his 
The letter never reached her to whom it was 
addressed, and Morton, ignorant of its miscarriage, could only 
conclude himself laid aside and forgotten, according to his own 
request. All that he had heard of their mutual 
return to Scotland, prepared him to expect 
look upon Miss BeUenden as the betrothed 
Evandale ; and, even if fi’eed from the burden of 
g n to the latter, it Avould still have been inconsistent 
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uy a DuuuBauu. - had now renuttieu 

seek tlie cottage wliicli tkeir ^r^dlierarand-daugliter'. 

tkeretreat of Lady Margaret ^eWen and ter 

He yielded, we are under tlie ^ j^iglit have felt m 

impulse of an inconsistent wish, whicli many m g 

his situation. ; travelling towards Hs native 

Accident apprised him, while 'necessarily 

district, that the ladies, near Piiddie and his ivife acted 

pass, were absent ; and leammg that Guddie and u 

as 4eir principal domestics, he Ihich Lord 

their cottage to learn, if po^ihle, the .? Ugpenden — alas ' 
Evandale had made in the affections of Miss EeUenae 

no longer his Edith. This rash Xowe conscious 

related, and he parted from . pnmuelled by faith and 

that he was still beloved by Edith, y feelings he 

honour to relinquish her for , p„ Evandale and 

must have listened to the dialogue be . ^ overheard, 

Edith, the greater part S^eS to describe 

the reader must conceive, for we i + burst upon their 

them. An hundred times he was ! ’ and as 

intervieiY, or to exclaim aloud E i , _ ^ of 

often the recollection of her plighted > ^^ggg influence 
gratitude which he owed Lord Evan , . ’ g f^-om torture 
with ClaVerhouse he justly ascnbe ^ i „ggg -which. might 
and from death, ivithheld hina from pros- 

indeed have involved aU in further ^efressed forcibly 

pect of - forwarding his .^flich thrilled his 

these selfish emotions, though with an a^, y 

every nerve. . , . i t n'ovpr will I add a 

‘ No, Edith ! was his mteraal oath, ’I®/® ^^ained, let it 

thorn to thy pillow. That which Hejw antrows one atoms 

be and- let me not add, by my selfish f^^f^g^d to thee 

weight to the burden thou hast to bear. never shalt 

when thy resolution was adopted; and never 
thou know that Henry Morton stiff fives . to 

As he formed this resolirtion, diffident o , . , every 

keep it, and seeking that firmness of Edith's 

moment shaken by bis continuing little closet 

voice, he hastily rushed from his apartment by the h 
and the sashed door which led to the garden. 
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But firmly as lie tfiought liis resolution was fitted, he could 
not leave the spot where the last tones of a voice so beloved 
still vibrated on his ear, without endeavouring to avail himself 
of the opportunity which the parlour window afforded, to steal 
one last glance at the lovely speaker. It was in this attempt, 
made while Edith seemed to have her eyes unalterably bent upon 
the ground, that Morton’s presence was detected by her raising 
them suddenly. So soon as her wild scream made this kno^ 
to the unfortunate object of a passion so constant, and which 
seemed so ill-fated, he hurried from the place as ■ if pursued by 
the furies,' He passed Halliday in the garden without recognis- 
ing, or even being sensible that he had seen, him, threw himself 
on his horse, and, by a sort of instinct rather than recollection, 
took the first bye-road in preference to the public route to 
Hamilton. 

In aU probability this prevented Lord Evandale from learn- 
ing that he was actually in existence ; for the news that the 
Highlanders had obtained a decisive victory at KiUiecrankie had 
occasioned an accurate look-out to be kept, by order of the 
government, on all the passes, for fear of some commotion 
among the Lowland Jacobites. They did not omit to post 
sentinels on BothweU Bridge, and as these men had not seen 
any traveller pass westward in that direction, and as, besides, 
their comrades stationed in the village of BothweU were eciuaUy 
positive that none had gone eastward, the apparition, in the 
existence of which Edith and HaUiday were equally positive, 
became yet more mysterious in the judgment of Lord Evandale, 
who was finally inclined to settle in the belief that the heated 
and disturbed imagination of Edith had summoned up the 
phantom she stated herself to have seen, and that HaUiday had 
in some unaccountable manner been infected by the same 
superstition. 

Meanwhile, the bye-path which Morton pursued, with aU the 
speed which his vigorous horse could exert, brought him in a 
very few seconds to the brink of the Clyde, at a spot marked 
■'yith the feet of horses, who were conducted to it as a watering- 
place. The steed, urged as he was to the gallop, did not pause 
a single instant, but, throwing himself into the river, was soon 
beyond his depth. The plunge which the animal made as his’ 
leet quitted the ground, with the feeUng that the cold water 
rose above his sword-belt, were the first incidents which recalled 

orton, whose movements had been hitherto mechanical, to 
tuc necessity of taking measures for iireserving himself and the 
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uoble animal which he bestrode. A perfect master of all manly 
exercises, the management of a horse in water was as familiar 
to him as when upon a meadow. He directed the animal’s 
course somewhat down the stream towards a low plain or holm, 
which seemed to promise an easy egress from the river. In the 
hrst and second attempt to get on shore, the horse was frus- 
trated by the nature of the ground, and nearly fell backwards 
on his rider. The instinct of self-preservation seldom fails, even 
in the most desperate circumstances, to recall the human mind 
to some degree of equipoise, unless when altogether distracted 
by te^or, and hlorton was obliged to the danger in Avhich he 
was placed for complete recovery of his self-possession. A third 
^t a spot more carefully and judiciously selected, suc- 
ceeded better than the former, and placed the horse , and his 
nder in safety upon the farther and left-hand bank of the 
Clyde. 


^ But whither,’ said Morton, in the bitterness of his heart, 
, ^ ^ ^0"^ fo direct my course ? or rather, what does it signify 
T compass a wretch so forlorn betakes him- 

+1 ^ j would to God, could the wish be without a sin, that 
tnese dark waters had flowed over me, and drowned my recol- 
lection of that wMch .was and that which is ! ’ 

Ihe sense of impatience which the disturbed state of his 
leeimgs had occasioned scarcely had vented itself in these 
violent expressions ere he was struck with shame at having 
^ paroxysm. He remembered how signally 
he life which he now held so lightly, in the bitterness of his 
isappointment, had been preserved through the almost in- 

ce^ant penis which had beset him since he entered upon his 
public career. ^ 

_ 'I am a feol ! ’ he saiA ‘and worse than a fool, to set light 
by that existence which Heayen has so often preserved in the 
most marvellous manner. K. • r 

in this world, were it only to W ye* 7““"" *>' ^ 

to aid those who need my “ T”’ 

what have I heard, but theTe " Zcl r T J T’ w 

Imew was to happen! They fhYrW? ?! timt which I 

oTrran In duxst not Utter their names 

She is stripped of her and in difficulties. 

some dangerous career, with w f® 

which he spoke I might have bec^^* 

no means to aid or to warn them T® 'Acquainted. Are there 

As he pondered „p„„ tUis topic, forcibly withdrawing his 
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mind itom his owm disappointment and compelling his attention 
to the affairs of Edith and her betrothed husband, the letter of 
Burley, long forgotten, suddenl}’- rushed on his memory like a 
ray of light darting through a mist. 

‘ Their ruin must have been his work,’ vras his internal con- 
clusion. ‘ If it can be repaired, it must be through his means, 
or by information obtained itom him. I "will search liim out. 
Stem, crafty, and enthusiastic as he is, my i)lain and dovuright 
rectitude of purpose has more than once prevailed vrith him. 
I ■mU seek him out, at least ; and Avho knows what influence 
the information I may acquire from him ma}’' have on the 
fortunes of those whom I shall never see more, and who will 
probably never learn that I am now suppressing my own grief to 
add, if possible, to their happiness ! ’ 

Animated by these hopes, though the foundation was but 
shght, he sought the nearest way to the highroad ; and as all 
the tracks through the valley were known to him since he 
hunted through them in youth, he had no other difficulty than 
that of surmounting one or two inclosures ere he found him- 
self on the road to the small burgh where the feast of the 
popinjay had been celebrated. He journeyed in a state of 
mind sad indeed and dejected, yet reheved from its earlier and 
more intolerable state of anguish ; for virtuous resolution and 
manly disinterestedness seldom fail to restore tranquillity even 
where they cannot create happiness. He turned his thoughts 
with strong effort upon the means of discovering Burley, and 
the chance there was of extracting from him any knowledge 
which he might possess favourable to her in whose cause he 
interested hiraselfj and at length formed the resolution of guid- 
ing himself by the circumstances in which he might discover 
the object of his quest, trusting that, from Cuddie’s account of 
a schism betwixt Burley and his brethren of the Presbyterian 
pemuasion, he might find him less rancorously disposed against 
Miss Bellenden, and inclined to exert the power which he as- 
serted himself to possess over her fortunes more favourably than 
. heretofore. 

Noontide had passed awa}’’ when our traveller found him- 
^ f ATU iieighbourhood of his deceased imcle’s habitation 
01 iMilnwood. It rose among glades and groves that were 
1 ^ thousand early recollections of joy and sorrow, 

upon Morton that mournful impression, soft and 
withal soothing, which the sensitive mind usually 
rccenes trom a return to the haunts of childhood and early 
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5’’oiitli, after Ila^^ng exjDerieuced the vicissitudes and tempests 
of public life. A strong desire came upon him to visit the 
house itself. 

‘ Old Alison/ he thought, ‘ will not know me, more than 
the_ honest couple whom 1 saw yesterday. I may indulge my 
curiosity and i)roceed on my journey, without her having any 
laiowledge of m3' existence. I think they said my uncle had 
bequeathed to her my family mansion ; well, be it so. _ I 
have enough to sorrow for, to enable me to dispense with 
lamenting such a disappointment as that; and yet methinks 
he has chosen an odd successor in m3" grumbling old dame to 
a line of respectable, if not distinguished, ancestr}". Let it be 
as it ma3", I will visit the old mansion at least once more.’ 

The house of klilnwood,. even in its best days, had nothing 
cheerful about it, but its gloom appeared to be doubled under 
the auspices of the old housekeeper. Ever3'thiug, indeed,, 
was in repair; there were no slates deficient upon the steep 
grey roof, and no panes broken in the narrow' windows. But 
the grass in the courtyard looked as if the foot of man had 
not been there for 5’-ears ; the doors were carefuUy locked, and 
that which admitted to the hall seemed to have been shut for. 
a length of time, since the spiders had fairly drawn their 
webs over the doorway and the staples. Li^^ng sight or sound 
there was none, until, after much knocking, Morton heard the 
little window, through which it was usual to reconnoitre visitors, 
open with much caution. The face of Alison, puckered with 
some score of wrinkles, in addition to those with which it was 
furrowed when Morton left Scotland, now presented itself, 
enveloped in a Hoy,’ from under the protection of which some 
of her grey tresses^ had escaped in a ruanner more picturesque 
than beautiful, while her shrill tremulous voice demanded the 
cause of the knocking. 

‘I wish to speak an instant with one Alison Wilson who 
resides here,’ said Henry. ^ 

‘ She ’s no at hame the day,’ answered Mrs. Wilson in propria 
persona, the state of whose head-dress, perhaps, inspired her 
with this direct mode of den3ung herself ; ‘ and ye are hut 
a mislear’d person to speer for her in sic a manner. Ye 
might hae had an M under your belt for Mistress Wilson of 

hClnwood.’ , -j Tir • 

, ‘ I beg pardon, said Morton, mtymally smiling at finding in 
old Ailie the same jealousy of disrespect which she used to 
exhibit upon former occasions ‘I beg pardon; I am but a • 
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stranger in this country, and have been so long abroad that I 
have almost forgotten iny own language.’ 

‘ Did ye come frae foreign parts ? ’ said Ailie ; ‘ then maybe 
ye may hae heard of a young gentleman of this country that 
they ca’ Henry Morton ? ’ 

‘ I have heard,’ said Morton, ‘ of sucli a name in Germany.’ 

‘ Then bide a wee bit where ye are, friend — or stay, gang 
round by the back o’ the house, and 3'e ’ll find a laigh door ; it ’s 
on the latch, for it’s never barred till sunset. Ye ’ll open’t — 
and tak care ye dinna fa’ ower the tub, for the entry ’s dark — 
and then ye ’ll turn to the right, and then ye ’ll baud straught 
forward, and then ye ’ll turn to the right again, and ye ’ll tak 
heed o’ the cellar stairs, and then ye ’ll be at the door o’ the 
little kitchen — it ’s a’ the kitchen that ’s at Milnwood now — ^ and 
I ’ll come down t’ ye, and whate’er ye wad say to Mistress Wilson 
ye may veiy safely tell it to me.’ 

A stranger might have had some difficulty, notwithstanding 
the minuteness of the directions supplied by Ailie, to pilot him- 
self in safety through the dark labyrinth of passages that led 
firom the back door to the little kitchen, but Henry was too well 
acquainted with the navigation of these straits to experience 
danger, either from the Scylla which lurked on one side in 
shape of a bucking-tub, or the Charybdis which yawned on 
the other in the profundity of a winding cellar stair. His only 
impediment arose from the snarling and vehement barking of 
a .small cocking spaniel, once his own property, but which, 
unlike to the faithful Argus, saw his master return from his 
wanderings without any symptom of recognition. 

_ ‘The little dogs and all I ’ said Morton to himself, on being 
disowned by his former favourite. ‘I am so changed that 
no breathing creature that I have.knoAvn and loved ■will now 
acknowledge me ! ’ 

At this moment he had reached the kitchen, and soon 
after the tread of Alison’s high heels, and the pat of the 
crutch-handled cane, which served at once to prop and to guide 
her footsteps, were heard upon the stairs, an annunciation 
which continued for some time ere she fairly reached the 
kitchen. , • , Y 

Morton had, therefore, time to survey the slender prep- 
arations for _ housekeeping which were now sufficient in the 
+ his ancestors. , The fire, though coals are plenty 
^®ighbourhood, was husbanded with the closest atten- 
^ 0 economy of fuel, and the small pipkin, in which was 
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preparinff the dinner of the old woman and her maid-of-aU-worlr, 
a ffirl of twelve years old, intimated, by its thin and watery 
vapour, that Ailie had not mended her cheer with her improved 

^°^When she entered, the head which nodded mth self-impor- 
tance, the features in which an irritable peevishness, acquwe 
by habit and indulgence, strove with a temper naturaUy atiec- 
tionate and good-natured, the coif, the apron, the blue checked 
gown, were all those of old Ailie y hut laced pinners, as i y 
put onto meet the stranger with some other trifling articbs 
of decoration, marked the difference between Mrs. Wilson, hfe- 
rentrix of Milnwood, and the housekeeper of the late pro- 

^™What were ye pleased to want wi’ Mrs. Wilson, sir 1 I 
am Mrs. Wilson,’ was her first address ; for the five mmutes 
time which she had gained for the business of the toilette 
entitled her, she conceived, to assume the fall merit of her 
illustrious name, and shine forth on her guest in unchastened 

Moon’s sensations, confounded ' between the past and 
present fairly confused him so much that he would have had 
difficulty in answering her, even if he had known well what to 
sav But as he had not determined what character he, was 
to adopt while concealing that which was properly his own, he 
had an additional reason for remaimng silent. _ 

Mrs Wilson, m perplexity, and with some apprehension, 
rPTiPati^d her question. ‘ What were ye pleased to want wi’ 

‘P«rrlnTi me. madam,’ answered Henry; ‘it ivas of one 

Silarkrton Lspoke.’ - 

The old woman s countenance fell. 

‘It was his father then ye kent o , the brother o’ the late 
Milnwood 1 Ye canna mind him abroad, I wad think ; he was 
come hame afore ye were born. I thought ye had brought me 


name 7 

nf -noor Maister Harry. 

^^^ft was from my father I learned to know Colonel Morton,’ 
*;i TTanrv ‘ Of the son I know little or nothing ; rumour says 
1 ^VrlSoad on bis passage to Holland.’ 

That’s ower like to be true,’ said the old woman with a 
• n ‘ onrl monv a tear it’s cost my auld een. His uncle, poor 
^'friflpwan iust sough’d awa wi’ it in his mouth. He had been 
^'o’no- me* preceeze directions anent the bread, and the wine, 
^ d Sie brand}’’} at his burial, and how often it was to be handed 
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round the company — for, dead or alive, lie was a prudent, fi’ugal, 
painstaking man — and then he said, said he, “ Ailie” — he aye 
ca’d me Ailie, we were auld acquaintance — “ Ailie, take ye care 
and hand the gear weel thegither ; for the name of Morton of 
Milnwood ’s gane out like the last sough of an auld sang/’ And 
sae he fell outo’ae dwain into another, and ne’er spak a word 
mair, unless it were something ^ve cou’dna mak out, about a 
dipped candle being gude eneugh to see to dee wi’. He cou’d 
ne’er hide to see a moulded ane, and there wtus ane, by iU luck, 
on the table.’ 

While Mrs. Wilson was thus detailing the last moments of 
the old miser, Morton was pressinglj'^^ engaged in diverting the 
assiduous curiosity of the dog, which, recovered from his first 
surprise, and combining former recollections, had, after much 
snuffing and examination, begun a course of capering and 
jumping upon the stranger which threatened every instant to 
betray him. At length, in the urgency of his impatience, 
Morton could not forbear exclaiming, in a tone of hasty 
impatience, ‘ Down, Elphin ! . Down, sir ! ’ 

‘Ye ken our dog’s name,’ said the old lady, struck with great 
and sudden surprise — ‘ye ken our dog’s name, and it’s no a 
common ane. And the creature kens you too,’ she continued, 
in a more agitated and shriUer tone. ‘God guide us! it’s my 
ain bairn ! ’ So saying, the poor old woman threw herself 
around Morton’s neck, clung to him, kissed him as if he had 
been actually her child, and wept for joy. 

There was no parrying the discovery, if he could have 
had the heart to attempt any further disguise. He returned 
the embrace with the most grateful warmth, and answered 
— ‘I do indeed live, dear Ailie, to thank you for all your 
kindness, past and present, and to rejoice that there is at least 
one friend to welcome me to my native country.’ 

‘^Friends 1 ’ exclaimed Ailie, ‘ ye ’ll hae mony friends — ye ’ll hae 
mony friends; for ye will hae gear, hinny — ye will hae gear; 
Heaven mak ye a gude guide o’t ! Dut, eh, sirs 1 ’ she continued, 
pushing him back from her with her trembling hand and 
shrivelled arm, and gazing : in his face as if to read, at more 
comrenient distance, the ravages which sorrow rather than time ' 
nad made on his face — ‘ eh, sirs ! ye ’re sair altered, hinny : 
your face is turned pale, and your een are sunken, and your 
oonny red-and-white cheelrs are' turned a’ dark and sunburnt. 

• ^oiiy ’s the comely face they destroy, 
w en cam ye here, hinny ? And where hae ye been 1 And 
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wtat liae ye been doing ? And wbat for did ye na write to us 1 
And bow cam ye to pass yonrsell for dead 1 And wbat for did 
ye come creepin’ to your ain bouse as if ye bad been an unco 
body, to gie poor auld Aibe sic a start % ’ sbe concluded, smiling 
tbrougb Her tears. 

_ It was some time ere Morton could overcome bis own emo- 
tion so as to give tbe kind old woman tbe information wbicb 
we sbaU communicate to our readers in tbe next chapter. 



. CHAPTER XL 


Aumerle that was, 

But that is gone for being Richard’s friend ; 

And, madam, you must call him Rutland now. 

Richard II. 

T he scene of explanation was hastily removed from the 
little kitchen to Mrs. Wilson’s own matted room, the 
very same which she had occupied as housekeeper, and 
which she continued to retain. ‘It tvas,’ she said, ‘better 
secured against sifting winds than the hall, which she had 
found dangerous to her rheumatisms, and it was more fitting 
for her use than the late Milnwood's apartment, honest man, 
which gave her sad thoughts • ; and as for the great oak parlour, 
it was never opened hut to be aired, washed, and dusted, ac- 
cording to the invariable practice of the family, unless upon 
their most solemn festivals. In the matted room, therefore, 
they were settled, suri'ounded by pickle-pots and conserves of 
all kinds, which the ci-devant housekeeper continued to com-, 
pound, out of mere habit, although neither she herself nor any 
one else ever partook of the comfits which she so regularly 
prepared. 

Morton, adapting his narrative to the comprehension of his 
auditor, informed her briefly of the wreck of the vessel and the 
loss of all hands, excepting two or three common seamen, who 
had early secured the skifi', and were just putting off from the 
vessel when he leaped from the deck into their boat, and unex- 
pectedly, as well as contrary to their inclination, made himself 
partner of their voyage and of their safety. Landed at Flush- 
he was fortunate enough to meet with an old officer who 
nad been in service with his father. By his advice, he shunned 
going immediately to The Hague, but forwarded his letters to 
the court of the Stadtholder. 

veteran, ‘must as yet keep terms 
f^^her-in-law and with your King Charles ; and to 
PP acn him in the character of a Scottish malcontent would 
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tak up tke laiidskip ye maun tak the auld name and designa- 
tion again/ ' 

‘ I am like to be in no haste to do either the one or the other, 
Ailie, for I have some reasons for the present to conceal my 
being alive from every one hut you ; and as for the lairdship of 
Milnwood, it is in as good hands/ 

‘ As gude hands, hinny ! ’ re-echoed Ailie ; ‘I’m hopefn’ je 
are no meaning mine ? The rents and the lands are hut a sair 
fash to me. And I ’m ower failed to tak a helpmate, though 
Wylie Mactrickit, the "writer, -was very pressing, and spak ve^’" 
ci'^y ; but I ’m 0 "wer auld a cat to draw that strae before me. 
He canna "whilly-'wha me as he ’s dune mony a ane. And then 
I thought aye ye "wad come hack, and I "wad get my pickle meal 
and my soup milk, and keep a’ things right about ye as I used 
to do in your puir uncle’s "time, and it wad he just pleasure 
enough forme to see ye thrive and guide the gear canny. Ye ’U 
hae learned that in Holland, I’se warrant, for they ’re thrifty folk 
there, as I hear tell. But ye ’ll he for keeping rather a mair 
house than puir auld Milnwood that’s gane; and, indeed, I 
would approve o’ your eating butcher-meat maybe as aften as 
three times a-week, it keeps the "wind out o’ the stamack.’ 

‘ We "win talk of aU tMs another "time/ said Morton, surprised 
at the generosity upon a large scale which mingled in Ailie’s 
thoughts and actions "with habitual and sordid parsimony, and 
at the odd contrast between her love of saving and indifference 
to self-acq[uisi"fcion. ‘ You must know,’ he continued, ‘ that I am 
in this coun-fery only for a few days on some special business of 
importance to the government, and therefore, Ailie, not a word 
of having seen me. At some other time I "will acquaint you 
fully with my motives and intentions.’ 

‘E’en he it sae, my jo,’ replied Aihe, ‘I can keep a secret 
like my neighbours ; and weel auld Milnwood kenn’d it, honest 
man, for he tauld me where he keepit his gear, and that ’s what 
maist folk like to hae as private as possibly may be. But come 
^am’ me, _ hinny, till I show ye the oak-parlour how grandly 
ft s keepit, just as if ye had been expected hame every day ; I 
loot naebody sort it but my ain hands. It was a kind o’ diver- 
isement to me, though wmles the "tear wan into my ee, and I 
.said to mysell, what needs I fash "wi’ grates, and carpets, and 
miickle brass candlesticks, ony mair ? for 
it rightfully.’ 

hauled him away to this sanctim 
rum, the scrubbing and cleaning whereof was her daily 
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emplo}Tnent, as its Iiigli state of good order constituted the 
Tery pride of her heart. Morton, as he followed her into the 
room, underwent a rebuke for not ‘dighting his shune,’ which 
showed that Ailie had not relinquished her habits of authorify. 
On entering the oak-parlour, he could not but recollect the 
feelings of solemn awe with which, when a boy, he had been 
atfected at his occasional and rare admission to an apartment 
winch he then supposed had not its equal save in the halls of 
princes. It ma}* be readily supposed that the worked- worsted 
chairs, with their short ebony legs and long upright backs, 
had lost much of their influence over his mind } that the large 
brass andirons seemed diminished in splendour ; that the green 
worsted tapestry appeared no masterpiece of the Arras loom ; 
and that the room looked, on the whole, dark, gloomy, and dis- 
consolate. Yet there were two objects, ‘ the counterfeit present- 
ment of two brothers,’ which, dissimilar as those described by 
Hamlet, afiected his mind with a variet}’^ of sensations. One 
fuil-len^h portrait represented his father, in complete armour, 
with a countenance indicating his masculine and determined 
character ; and the other set forth his uncle, in velvet and 
brocade, looking as if .he were ashamed of his own finei^^ 
though entirely indebted for it to the liberality of the painter. 

‘It was an idle fancy,’ Ailie said, ‘to dress the honest aifld 
man in thae expensive fal-lalls that he ne’er wore in his life, in- 
stead o’ his douce raploch grey, and his band wi’ the narrow 
edging.’ ■ _ 

. In private, Morton could not help being much of her opmion ; 
for anything approaching to the dress of a gentleman sate as 
ill on the ungainly person of his relative as an open or generous 
expression would have done on his mean and money-making 
features. He now extricated himself from Ailie to visit some 
of his haunts in the neighbouring wood, while her own hands 
made an addition to the dinner she was preparing; an incident- 
no otherwise remarkable than as it cost the life of a fowl, which 
for any event of less importance than the arrival of Hen^ 
Morton might have cackled on to a good old age ere Ailie 
cordd have been guilty of the extravagance of killin g and 
dressing it, The meal was seasoned by talk of old times, and 
by the plans which Aihe laid out for futurity, in which she 
assigned her young master aU the prudential hahits of her old 
one, and planned out the dexterity -with which she was to 
exercise her dut}”^ as govemante. Morton let the old woman 
enjoy her day-dreams and castle-building during moments of 
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such pleasure, and deferred till some fitter occasion the_ com- 
munication of his purpose again to return and spend his life 
upon the Continent, 

His next care was to lay aside his military dress, which he 
considered likely to render more difficult his researches after 
Burley, He exchanged it for a grey doublet and cloak, formerly 
his usual attire at Milnwood, and which Mrs, Wilson produced 
from a chest of walnut-tree, wherein she had laid them aside, 
without forgetting carefully to brush and air them irom tipae 
to time, Morton retained ms sword and firearms, without which 
few persons travelled in those unsettled times. 

When he a])peared in his new attire, Mrs. Wilson was first 
thankful ‘ that they fitted him sae decently, since, though he 
was nae fatter, yet he looked mair manly than when he was taen 
frae Milnwood.’ Next she enlarged on the advantage of saving 
old clothes to he what she called ‘beet-masters to the new,’ 
and was far advanced in the history of a velvet cloak belonging 
to the late Milnwood, which had first been converted to a velvet 
doublet, and then into a pair of breeches, and appeared each 
time as good as new, when Morton interrupted her account of 
its transmigration to bid her good-bye. 

He gave, indeed, a sufficient shock to her feelings by ex- 
pressing the necessity he was under of proceeding on his journey 
that evening, 

, ‘ And where are ye gaun % And what wad ye do that for ? 
And whar iVad ye sleep but in your ain house, after ye hae 
been sae mony years frae hame V 

‘ I feel all the unkindness of it, Ailie, but it must be so ; and 
that was the reason that I attempted to conceal myself from 
you, as I suspected you would not let me part from you so 
easily.’ 

^ ‘But whar are ye gaun, then % ’ said Ailie, once more. ‘Saw 
e’er mortal een the like o’ you, just to come ae moment and 
flee awa like an arrow out of a bow *the neist ? ’ ' \ ^ 

‘ I must go down, ’ replied Morton, ‘ to Niel Blane, the Piper’s 
Howff, He can give me a bed, I suppose ? ’ 

‘A bed! I’se warrant can he,’ replied Ailie, ‘and gar ye 
pay week for ’t into the bargain. Laddie, I daresay ye hae lost 
your, wits in thae foreign parts, to gang and gie siller for a 
suppOT and a bed, and might hae baith for naething, and thanks 

t ye for accepting them.’ 

i assure you, Ailie,’ said Morton, desirous to silence her 
monstrances, ‘ that this is a business of great importance. 
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in wliich I may “be a great gaineiyand cannot possibly be a 
loser.’ 

‘I dinna see bow that can be, if ye begin by gieing maybe 
the feck o’ twal shillings Scots for your supper ; but young 
folks are aye venturesome, and think to get siller that way. 
lly puir auld master took a surer gate, and never parted wi’ it 

when he had anes gotten ’t.’ 

Persevering in liis desperate resolution, Morton took leave 
of Ailie and mounted his horse to proceed to the little town, 
after exacting a solemn promise that she would conceal his re- 
turn until she again saw or heard from him. . 

‘ I am not very extravagant,’ was his natural reflection, as he 
trotted slowly towards the tovm; ‘but were Ailie and I to set 
up house together, as she proposes, I think my profusion wmuld 
break the good old creature’s heart before a week were out. 



CHAPTER XLI 

Where’s the jolly host' 

You told mo of ? ’T has been my custom ever 
To parley mill ...inc l.ost. 

M orton readied the borougli-toini ''>‘1'°'^ 

ivitli any remarkable adventure, and once 

littlp inn It had occiiri’ed to liiin more than ^ j 

other respects, might lender it ino , ^vandering had 

and considerate thought, none d The only 

’’^Thf Horvff seemed fnU and frequented as « 

aU its old celebrity. The person and demeanour of 

more fat and less civil than of yore, ; \cottaid 

increased as well in purse as ,m eorjinlence . for n hew 

a landlord’s complaisance for his gugts decre acamred 

portion to his rise in the ivorld. ^is danghter had ac^ije^ 
the air of a dexterous barmaid, undistuihed by pvercise 
stances of love and war, so apt to perplex her in *„+ten- 
of her vocation. Both showed Morton .the degr , piRjjrr 
tion which could have been expected by a stran^r 
without attendants, at a time when they were Particularly rn 
badges of distinction. He took upon himself exactly 
acter his appearance presented — went to the stable an 
his horse accommodated, then returned to the house, > 
yeating himself in the public room (for to request one 
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himself would, in those da3^s, have been thought an overween- 
ing degree of conceit); he found himself in the very apartment 
in which he had some 3^ears before celebrated his victory at the 
game of the popinja3*, a jocular preferment which led to so many 
serious consequences. 

He felt himself, as may well he supposed, a much changed 
man since that festint3’' ; and yet, to look around him, the 
groups assembled in the Howfi’ seemed not dissimilar to those 
which the same scene bad fonnerl3’^ presented. Two or three 
burghers husbanded their ‘ dribbles o’ brandy ’ ; two or three 
dragoons lounged over their raudd3’^ ale, and cursed the in- 
active times that allowed them no better cheer. Their comet 
did not, indeed, pla3’- at backgammon with the curate in his 
cassock, but he drank a little modicum of aqua mirabilis with 
the gre3'’-cloaked Presb3’terian minister. The scene was another, 
and yet the same, differing only in persons, but correspondmg 
in general character. _ • i > nr 

‘ Let the tide of the world wax or wane as it win, 
ton thought, as he looked around him, ‘ enough will be 
found to fill the places which chance renders vacant ; and, in 
the usual occupations and amusements of life, human beings 
will succeed each other, as leaves upon the same tree, with the 
same individual difference and the same general resemblance. 

After pausing a few minutes, Morton, whose experience had 
taught him the readiest mode of securing attention, ordered 
a pint of claret, and, as the smiling landlord appeared with 
the pewter measure^ foaming fresh from the tap (for bottling 
wine was not then in fashion), he asked him to sit down and 
take a share of the good cheer. , This invitation was peculiarly 
acceptable to Niel Blane, who, if he did not positively expect 
it fi:om every guest not provided with better company, yet 
received it from many, and was not a whit abashed or sur- 
prised at- the summons. He sat down, along with his guest, 
in a secluded nook near the chimney ; and while he received 
encouragement to drink by far the greater share of the. liquor 
before them, he entered at length, as a . part of his expected 
functions, upon the news of the country — the births, deaths; 
and marriages, the _ change of property, the downfall of old 
families, and the rise of new. But politics, now the fertile 
source of eloquence, mme_ host did not care to mingle in 
his theme ; and it was only in answer to a question of Morton 
that he replied with an air of indifference, ‘ Um ! ay ! we a3’’e 
hae sodgers amang us, mair or less. There ’s a wheen German 


